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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 


ANNUAL  REPOET. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
Legislature  its  sixty- third  annual  report. 

In  so  doing  the  Board  embraces  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
its  fellow  servants  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  soundness 
of  our  educational  structure  and  the  healthy  activity  of  its 
manifold  functions. 

Our  schools  are  the  outgrowth  and  index  of  our  civilization. 
They  embody  and  express  in  large  measure  what  we  are  and 
what  we  aspire  to  be  as  a  people.  They  look  before  and  after. 
Holding  with  a  firm  grasp  what  is  most  valuable  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  usages  of  the  past,  they  at  the  same  time  reach  for- 
ward in  the  endeavor  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  that  future 
towards  which  our  youth  are  hastening  with  eager  steps. 
Especially,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  present  century,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  evidence  that  our  public  schools,  in  which 
such  treasure  of  pride  and  hope  is  centred,  have  not  failed  to 
keep  equal  step  with  the  expansion  and  development  of  the 
many  agencies  of  human  welfare — material,  intellectual,  social 
and  spiritual  —  that  have  distinguished  our  age  and  country. 
Our  schools  have  never  received,  and  we  believe  they  have 
never  deserved,  a  more  confident  and  cordial  support  than  has 
been  accorded  them  by  the  people  of  the  State  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  report  herewith  submitted. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  review  in  detail  or  even  to 
summarize,  in  this  place,  all  the  various  reports  hereto  ap- 
pended, which  exhibit,  with  great  fulness  and  from  many 
points  of  view,  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  and  set 
forth  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  by  the  Board  and  its 
agents.     Nothing  has  occurred  of  such  signal  importance,  and 
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no  need  exists  of  such  pressing  exigency,  as  to  demand  here 
any  lengthened  recital  or  discussion.  A  few  points,  however, 
have  been  selected,  which  should  perhaps  be  emphasized  as 
requiring  or  deserving  special  attention. 

Educational  Conditions,  as  shown  by  Statistics. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  passes  in  review,  item  by  item, 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  so  far  as  that  condition 
can  be  gathered  from  the  detailed  information  furnished  by  the 
various  local  officers  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  Board. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  agents  of  the  Board  present  many  facts, 
impressions  and  opinions  of  value,  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  numerous  visitations,  conferences,  etc.,  which  bring  them 
into  close  contact  with  schools,  teachers,  parents  and  the  com- 
munity generally. 

From  the  statistics  at  command,  to  which  we  refer  those  who 
desire  fuller  details,  it  appears  that  our  public  schools  during 
the  year  have  increased  in  patronage ;  that  the  increase  is 
probably  in  a  slightly  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  that  the  private  schools  have  shown  a  decrease ;  that 
professionally  trained  teachers  are  gaining,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  upon  the  entire  teaching  force ;  that  salaries  are 
about  stationary  ;  that  the  consolidation  of  small  schools  is  still 
going  on ;  that  the  expense  of  supervision  by  school  commit- 
tees has  increased  more  than  that  of  supervision  by  super- 
intendents ;  that  the  cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  has 
diminished ;  that  a  little  less  money  has  been  expended  on 
sundries ;  that  a  little  more  has  been  spent  on  new  school 
buildings,  a  little  more  on  ordinary  repairs,  but  much  less  on 
alterations  and  permanent  improvement  of  old  buildings  ;  and 
that  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  total  valuation  of  the 
State  has  been  expended  on  the  public  schools  for  all  purposes 
exclusive  of  buildings,  and  a  slightly  less  percentage  for  all 
purposes  inclusive  of  buildings.  This  may  all  be  substantially 
summed  up  in  the  general  statement  that  the  year  which  the 
statistics  cover  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons with  whom  the  public  schools  have  been  concerned,  and 
continued  steadiness  and  force  in  the  movement  to  provide 
these  schools  with  excellent  accommodations   and  equipment, 
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without  increase  of  burden  to  the  property  of  the  State ;  or,  if 
an  increase  appears  from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  very  slight, 
and  is  full}^  offset  by  some  decrease  from  a  diiferent  point 
of  view. 

For  the  more  purely  educational  aspects  of  the  school  out- 
look, reference  should  be  made,  as  heretofore  intimated,  to  the 
various  reports  accompanying  that  of  the  Board. 

NoEMAL  Schools. 

The  recently  established  normal  schools  are  now  fairly  under 
way,  and  are  justifying  themselves  both  by  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  their  work.  They  have  quickly  taken  step,  and 
they  give  promise  of  keeping  it,  with  the  older  schools,  which 
is  perhaps  enough  to  say  in  their  praise.  This  they  have  been 
enabled  to  do  by  the  generous  aid  given,  wisely,  as  we  think, 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  past  two  years.  This  support,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say,  must  be  kept  up  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  only  by  ample  pecuniary  means  that  the  ten  normal  schools 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  carry  on  can  be  maintained  in 
such  efficiency  as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those 
who  look  to  them  as  the  chief  agencies  for  raising  the  standard 
of  our  public  education.  The  schools  have  all  shown  capacity 
and  readiness  for  the  work  demanded  of  them ;  it  is  for  the 
Legislature  to  see  to  it  that  their  usefulness  is  not  curtailed  by 
the  mistaken  economy  of  insufficient  appropriations.  The  full 
numbers  of  the  classes  admitted  in  September,  772  students, 
clearly  show  that  no  mistake  was  made  in  establishing  these 
schools,  and  as  clearly  indicate  that  none  will  be  made  by  giving 
them  generous  support. 

Some  of  the  visitors  of  the  schools  that  offer  neither  board- 
ing accommodations  nor  dormitories  for  their  students  express 
themselves  as  convinced  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  public 
demand  for  such  accommodations,  and  that  this  demand  will 
have  to  be  met  before  long  in  the  interests  of  certain  normal 
schools  not  now  provided  with  them. 
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Normal  Art  School. 
The  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  kept  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  the  Board  on  account  of  its  special  character  and 
aims,  has  had  a  prosperous  and  useful  year.  It  not  only  holds 
its  own  m  every  essential  respect,  but  shows  healthy  growth 
and  expansion  from  year  to  year.  This  is  particularly  marked 
this  year  by  the  completion  and  occupation  of  the  annex,  which, 
with  its  new  furniture  and  equipment,  renders  the  building 
admirably  suited  to  all  its  purposes  ;  while  the  arrangement, 
in  the  lower  hall,  of  the  exhibition  cases  that  are  to  serve  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  various  classified  examples  of 
applied  art  will  prove  of  benefit  to  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  drawing  throughout  the  State  as  well  as  to  pupils  of  the 
school. 

Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the 
public  schools  was  first  authorized  in  1858.  It  was  first  re- 
quired in  1870.  In  1869,  the  Legislature,  in  response  to  a 
petition  of  several  eminent  citizens  of  Boston,  requested  the 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision by  law  for  "  giving  free  instruction  to  men,  women  and 
children  in  mechanical  drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or 
those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants." 
The  Board,  after  extensive  investigations,  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  which  were  at  once  adopted.  Draw- 
ing was  made  a  required  subject  in  all  the  public  schools.  All 
cities  and  towns  were  authorized,  and  those  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more  were  required,  to  provide  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  for  free 
instruction  in  "  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,"  for  persons 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  Board  also  published  a  report 
upon  the  relation  of  drawing  to  the  public  welfare.  Several 
papers  of  rare  value  were  contributed  to  this  report  by  leading 
authorities.  These  papers  struck  a  higher  note  than  the  formal 
recommendations  of  the  Board  and  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Legislature,  for  they  placed  stress  on  the  culture  as  well  as 
the  industrial  value  of  drawing ;  while  both  the  Board  and  the 
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Legislature,  so  far  as  they  defined  their  views,  limited  them- 
selves to  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  subject  only.  Fortu- 
nately, they  did  not  define  the  character  of  the  drawing  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  simply  drawing,  and  so 
could  be  drawing  in  as  high  and  comprehensive  a  sense  as  the 
intelligence  of  a  community  might  direct,  Walter  Smith,  head 
master  of  the.  Leeds  School  of  Art  in  England,  was  invited  in 
1871  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  direct  the  organization  of  its 
instruction  in  drawing.  The  same  year,  in  accordance  with  an 
arrangement  with  the  city,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  an  agent 
of  the  Board  to  promote  art  education  in  the  State.  The 
Normal  Art  School  was  opened  in  1873. 

State  exhibits  of  drawing  were  held  annually  from  1872  to 
1881,  and  proved  valuable  incentives  to  improving  work. 
These  exhibits  placed  stress  on  freehand,  object,  memory, 
geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  Mere  picture-making 
was  discouraged.  Drawing  was  regarded  as  "  a  thing  of  work, 
ha  vino-  industrial  aims  and  means." 

The  art  side  of  drawing,  however,  was  not  ignored.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  uniformly  kept  before  the  public  that  the  value 
of  a  useful  thing  was  largely  enhanced  by  making  it  a  beautiful 
thing.  What  Walter  Smith  said  in  1871  is  worthy  of  being 
reproduced :  — 

Within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful 
change  take  place  in  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land. Whilst  the  cost  of  producing  most  of  the  loroducts  of  industrial 
art  has  decreased  by  about  one  half  through  the  invention  of  various 
machines  and  the  discovery  of  labor-saving  processes,  the  actual  value 
of  the  manufactured  article,  taking  one  branch  of  manufacture  with 
another,  is  nearly  doubled;  and  this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  money.  How,  then,  is  it 
to  be  explained  ?  Simply  thus :  A  manufactured  article,  whether  a 
garment,  a  piece  of  porcelain,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  even  a 
golden  chalice,  may  be  said  to  possess  three  elements  of  value : 
first,  the  raw  material;  second,  the  labor  of  production;  third, 
the  art  character.  The  two  first,  in  some  cases,  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  the  whole ;  and,  w^here  no  art  whatever  is 
displayed,  it  forms  the  whole  value.  But  in  a  vast  majority  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  every  country  the  elements  of  cost  of 
material  and  cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
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third  element,  viz.,  art  character.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  object 
atti'active  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  uninteresting,  to  the  purchaser, 
and  is,  consequently,  of  commercial  value.  In  many  objects,  where 
the  material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their 
design  forms  the  sole  value,  or  the  principal  value ;  and  it  has  been 
the  general  elevation  of  that  element  which  has  nearly  doubled  the 
commercial  value  of  English  manufactures.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
great  improvement  of  material  or  of  demand,  but  have  seen,  with  my 
own  eyes,  an  advance  in  the  artistic  element  in  many  branches  of 
British  industry  from  a  condition  closely  bordering  upon  the  barbarism 
of  savage  races  to  the  refinement  of  the  greatest  art  epochs.  And  it 
has  not  been  an  exceptional  case,  or  a  development  in  one  direction 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  If  we  take  pottery,  glass,  porce- 
lain, terra  cotta,  metal  work  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver- 
plate,  goldsmith's  work,  jewelry,  paper  hanging,  carpets,  parquetry, 
encaustic  tiles,  furniture,  cabinet  making,  upholstery,  stained  glass, 
mural  decoration,  wood  and  stone  carving,  chasing,  enamelling,  lace 
makiug,  embroidery,  all  show  that  infusion  of  taste  which  has  in  all 
cases  increased,  and  in  many  cases  doubled,  their  value  in  the  market 
in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  just  as  drawing  is  the  only  universal 
language,  so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and,  amongst  civ- 
ilized races,  is  universal ;  with  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that, 
let  the  art  in  a  thing  be  good  art,  based  upon  natural  laws  and 
treated  with  consistency  and  purity  of  feeling,  and  it  shall  consecrate 
the  material  which  it  ennobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time  will  add  to  its 
value,  until  antiquity  enshrines  it. 

No  State  exhibit  of  drawing  was  held  after  1881  until  the 
present  year.  Whether  drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  now 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  has  recently  been  questioned  by 
persons  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  Indeed,  the 
Board  has  been  formally  requested  by  them  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  that  condition.  In  the  absence  of  specific  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  points  to  which  such  inquiry  should  be 
directed,  the  Board  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  depart  from 
its  customary  method  of  informing  the  public  through  its 
annual  reports  and  accompanying  documents.  Its  agent,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  after  visiting  public  schools  in  Eome,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London,  and  making  a  personal  study  of  the  drawing 
instruction  therein,  is  confident  that  they  have  more  to  learn 
from  us  than  we   from  them.     This  opinion  is  restricted  ta 
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public  school  work,  of  course.  Mr.  Bailey  says:  "Nowhere, 
except  in  the  United  States,  has  the  ideal  of  an  art  education 
of  the  entire  people  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  life  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  leaders." 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  drawing  is  necessarily  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  throughout  the  State,  or  that,  where  it  is  at 
its  best,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  indicates, 
however,  a  higher  conception  of  drawing  than  that  which  was 
common  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  legitimate  to-day,  as  in  the 
past,  to  advocate  drawing  for  the  sake  of  material  production. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  drawing  may  also 
strengthen  the  appreciation  of  artistic  manufacture,  and  in 
this  way  increase  the  demand  for  it.  Thus  the  culture  value 
of  drawing  has  after  all  an  industrial  value. 

To  furnish  a  basis  for  intelligent  consideration  of  the  drawing 
situation,  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  in  his  last  report,  recom- 
mended a  State  exhibition  of  drawing.  The  Legislature  appro- 
priated $1,500  for  the  purpose.  The  exhibition  was  held  from 
September  26  to  October  3,  at  Copley  and  Allston  halls  in 
Boston.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  exhibition,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  special  report  upon  it  that  accompanies 
the  report  of  the  Board.  It  was  an  exhibition  whose  conditions 
need  to  be  understood  before  judgment  can  be  pronounced  on 
its  merits.  There  was  much  in  it  entitled  to  praise.  It  also 
indicated  the  directions  in  which  improvement  should  be  made. 
The  only  exhibits  immediately  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  those  of  the  Normal  Art  and  the  other  State  normal 
schools.  Some  of  these  were  frequently  mentioned  by  excel- 
lent judges  as  exceedingly  promising. 

The  efi'ect  of  the  movement  to  make  drawing  a  culture  sub- 
ject as  well  as  an  industrial  one  was  obvious  throughout  the 
exhibit.  In  a  field  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  authorities 
agreeing,  interesting  questions  will  doubtless  arise  as  to  the 
respective  values  of  the  culture  trend  and  the  industrial,  and 
the  sort  of  balance  that  should  be  maintained  between  them. 

One  conclusion  seems  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  exhibit,  and  that  is,  the  importance 
of  planning  the  next  State  exhibit,  whenever  it  shall  be  held, 
on  a  scale  so  a'enerous  as  to  oive  the  towns  and  cities  laroer 
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spaces  in  which  to  show  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  bring  out 
what  it  was  impossible  to  show  within  the  scant  limits  of  the 
recent  exhibit, — the  extensive  and  valuable  correlation  that 
exists  between  the  various  branches  of  drawing  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  various  constructive,  industrial  and  artistic  proc- 
esses to  which  they  relate  on  the  other. 

The  mere  pecuniary  worth  of  drawing  to  the  industrial  wel- 
fare of  the  State  in  the  value  it  directly  adds  to  manufactured 
products  by  making  them  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  in  the  value 
it  indirectly  adds  b^''  increasing  the  demand  for  them,  is  so 
great  that  the  sum  now  expended  on  the  Normal  Art  School, 
on  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  other  normal  schools,  on 
agents  for  the  promotion  of  drawing  throughout  the  State,  and 
on  occasional  State  exhibits  of  drawing,  is,  when  compared 
with  that  pecuniary  worth,  preposterously  small. 

Manual  Training. 
Under  a  law  passed  in  1894  every  city  and  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more  was  required  to  maintain  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  its  high  school  system.  The  majority  of 
the  municipalities  affected  by  this  legislation  have  now  complied 
with  its  provisions.  The  law  of  1894  was  so  changed  in  1898 
as  to  require  manual  training  also  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
these  communities.  While  the  State  in  its  legislation  makes  no 
distinction  between  boys  and  girls,  the  earlier  measures  to  com- 
ply with  it  dealt  chiefly  with  the  boys .  The  later  measures  are 
wisely  giving  attention  to  the  girls  as  well.  There  is  cause 
for  gratification  with  the  evident  increase  of  popular  interest 
in  the  arts  that  pertain  to  the  household  and  the  sciences  that 
underlie  them.  The  sanitary  ordering  of  our  domestic  life  is  a 
concern  only  second  in  importance  —  if,  indeed,  it  is  second  — 
to  the  proper  schooling  of  our  girls.  The  new  Mary  Hemen- 
way  Department  of  Household  Arts  at  the  Framingham  Normal 
School  is  a  promising  recognition  of  this  important  interest. 

The  New  Bedford  Textile  School. 
A  notable  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  that  enrich  our 
State  appears  to  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  by  the 
establishment   of  the  New  Bedford  Textile   School,    with  an 
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ample  plant  and  an  able  staff,  which  already  offers  six  distinct 
courses  of  study  and  training,  embracing  "the  theory  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  cotton  manufacture  in  all  its  details  from  the 
raw  cotton  to  the  finished  fabric,  and  also  including  instruction 
in  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  and  its  operation,  and  the  artistic  principles 
which  are  involved  in  the  production  of  desirable  and  orna- 
mental fabrics."  The  Lowell  Textile  School  has  been  noticed 
in  a  previous  report  of  the  Board. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  open 
to  such  schools  in  a  community  like  ours,  where  textile  manu- 
factures form  so  important  an  element  of  the  general  prosperity, 
and  where  the  aspiration  for  excellence  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  classes. 

These  schools  have  evidently  been  organized  on  broad  lines, 
with  an  ambitious  though  not  impracticable  aim,  and  they  hold 
out  to  young  men  who  desire  at  the  close  of  their  public  school 
education  to  enter  upon  any  branch  of  cotton  manufacture,  in 
any  capacity  whatever,  as  Avell  as  to  mill  workers  in  any  depart- 
ment who  wish  to  earn  promotion  through  l^etter  knowledge 
and  skill,  the  best  means  and  the  most  helpful  aid  and  en- 
couragement towards  so  praiseworthy  an  end. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  need  of  re- 
moving the  restriction  which  limits  to  $350  the  cost  of  any 
single  teachers'  institute.  Such  restriction  ought  not  to  apply 
to  the  long  summer  institutes,  which  were  not  in  existence 
when  the  law  was  passed,  and  which  obviously  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  efficiency  for  so  small  a  sum.  The  Board  believes  that 
these  longer  institutes  are  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  teachers, 
who  attend  them  at  a  time  when  other  duties  are  not  pressing, 
and  when,  therefore,  their  minds  are  free  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction given.  From  the  best  information  that  the  Board  is 
able  to  command,  it  seems  clear  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$3,000  would  be  wdsely  and  economically  used  in  support  of 
these  most  useful  adjuncts  of  our  normal  and  training  schools. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  summer  institutes  do  not  dis- 
place or  supersede  the   one-day   institutes,   but,   occupying  a 
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somewhat  cliiFerent  field,  attract  another  and  perhaps  younger 
class  of  students,  although  we  believe  it  is  found  that  many 
aspiring  teachers  attend  both. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
There  is  urgent  need,  as  was  strongly  stated  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  of  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities,  increased  as  they  have 
been  in  several  directions  within  a  few  years,  are  now  too  much 
for  any  one  man  properly  to  discharge.  The  Board  is  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  routine  work  of 
the  office  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  competent  man,  thereby 
leaving  the  secretary  free  to  devote  more  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  larger  interests  and  more  public  services  that  increas- 
ingly demand  and  should  receive  his  attention.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this  Board  to 
spend  any  portion  of  his  time  in  duties  which  can  be  as  well 
performed  by  a  competent  assistant  or  deputy,  and  we  again 
respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  adequate 
provision  for  this  need  should  be  made. 

Schools  for  Defective  Children. 

The  relation  which  the  State  sustains  to  various  special 
schools  under  the  care  of  trustees  has  worked  harmoniously^ 
and  we  believe  to  the  great  benefit  of  hundreds  of  these  un- 
fortunate children.  The  eflaciency  is  not  questioned  of  such 
institutions  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  the  Sarah 
Fuller  Home  at  West  Medford,  the  Clarke  School  at  North- 
ampton, the  American  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the 
Deaf,  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston  (with  its  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain)  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham ;  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  schools  at  command  for  the  humane 
service  which  every  community  should  gladly  render  to  its 
afiiicted  children. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  compensation  which  the 
State  may  be  fairly  required  to  pay  for  the  service  thus  ren- 
dered, but  the  matter  is  under  careful  investigation,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment. 
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The  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham  has  two  de- 
partments, —  the  school  department  for  educable  cases  and  the 
custodial  for  cases  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
school  instruction.  The  expansion  of  either  department  tends 
to  crowd  and  hamper  the  other. 

An  important  step  has  recently  been  taken  that  will  permit 
a  great  improvement  in  the  school  facilities  at  Waltham. 
Acting  for  the  State,  the  trustees  of  the  school  have  bought 
about  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Templeton,  to 
which  about  one  hundred  persons  from  the  custodial  depart- 
ment at  Waltham,  who  have  already  been  trained  to  work,  can 
be  transferred.  While  this  is  primarily  done  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense to  the  State  of  this  increasing  class  of  defectives  as  well 
as  to  provide  them  with  simple  occupations  that  shall  be  at 
once  salutary  and  remunerative,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving the  school  department  at  Waltham,  and  permitting  the 
admission  of  new  pupils  hitherto  barred  out  for  lack  of  proper 
accommodation . 

Eecommendations  of  Previous  Reports. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  made  in  recent  reports   of 
the   Board   have    received    favorable    consideration    from   the 
Legislature.      Among    those   that   are    still    pending    are    the 
following :  — 

1.  The  extension  to  the  entire  State  of  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying skilled  superintendents  of  schools. 

2.  The  appointment  of  one  or  more  State  attendance  officers 
to  promote  the  execution  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

3.  A  more  liberal  and  effective  provision  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  State  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers. 

4.  A  certain  equalization  of  school  privileges. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  foregoing  recommendations,  it  would 
seem  as  if  fifty  years  of  experience  with  the  policy  of  skilled 
supervision,  during  which  period  it  has  won  the  voluntary  and 
abiding  endorsement  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  might  be  safely  regarded  as  having  settled  its  wisdom 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  question.  The  State  is 
expending  gradually  increasing  sums  of  money  upon  the  schools 
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of  the  smaller  towns.  For  many  years  it  has  practically  com- 
mended skilled  supervision  to  these  towns,  and  offered  to  pay 
half  the  expense,  besides  giving  an  additional  sum  towards  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  towns 
have  already  complied  with  this  recommendation.  Half  of  the 
remaining  towns  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  have  found  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  the  attitude  of  a  few  indifferent  or  unwilling 
towns,  without  whose  co-operation  district  superintendencies 
cannot  be  formed.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  State 
is  discharging  its  full  duty  to  these  towns,  when  it  places  at 
their  disposal  considerable  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  upon 
their  schools,  without  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  skilled 
supervision  which  it  believes  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
feasible  guarantees  of  the  wise  use  of  such  sums.  It  is  no  re- 
flection upon  the  worthy  people  who  generally  compose  a  school 
committee  to  say  that  they  cannot  do  as  well  educationally  by 
the  schools  as  a  competent  superintendent  who  devotes  his  en- 
tire time  to  their  interests. 

As  to  the  second  recommendation,  it  needs  to  be  said  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  pains  taken  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  laws  by  the  local  school  authorities, 
particularly  in  the  larger  places,  there  is  still  a  laxity  in  some 
of  the  towns  that  threatens  ultimately  to  cost  the  State  far  more 
than  any  probable  expense  of  wise  prevention.  Hence  the  need 
of  a  State  attendance  officer,  with  adequate  authority. 

The  reasons  for  the  third  recommendation  are  considered  at 
length  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

As  to  the  last  recommendation,  it  may  be  said  that  a  certain 
reduction  of  the  more  glaring  inequalities  of  school  burdens 
is  undoubtedly  needed.  Recent  legislation  has  increased  the 
length  of  schooling  for  many  towns,  put  upon  them  certain 
hiffh  school  oblio:ations  which  are  new  to  them  and  in  other 
ways  increased  the  expense  of  their  schools. 

It  is  always  legitimate  to  commend  to  the  Legislature  con- 
stant watchfulness  of  the  workings  of  its  policy  in  granting 
State  aid  to  the  schools,  to  the  end  that,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
aid  may  be  forthcoming  when  it  is  really  needed,  but  also  to 
the  end  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  not  be  granted  when 
towns  can  abundantly  take  care  of  their  schools  without  such 
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aid.  Too  little  help  and  too  much  help  are  extremes  alike  to 
be  avoided.  Both  these  extremes  exist,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  merit  careful  attention. 

The  vast  interests  of  the  public  school  system  of  our  beloved 
Commonwealth  are  again  confidently  commended  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  worthy  of  the  most  careful  protection  and  the  most 
liberal  support. 

ELIJAH   B.    STODDARD. 

GEORGE   H.    CONLEY. 

ALICE   FREEMAN   PALMER. 

JOEL   D.    MILLER. 

KATE    GANNETT   WELLS. 

FRANKLIN    CARTER. 

GEORGE   I.    ALDRICH. 

ELMER   H.    CAPEN. 
Boston,  Dec.  7,  1899. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FEAMINGHAM. 

HENRY  WHITTEMORE,  Principal. 

Instructoks. 

Henry  Whittebiore,  psychology,  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  school 
organization  and  govei-nment ;  Amelia  Davis,  mathematics,  astron- 
omy ;  Anna  M.  Clark,  natural  and  physical  sciences ;  Frederic  W. 
Howe,  chemistry ;  Louisa  A.  Nicholass,  household  arts ;  Samuel  C. 
Prescott,  bacteriology  ;  Lillian  Ordway,  geography  and  Latin ;  M. 
Elizabeth  Holbrook,  history,  civil  polity ;  Mary  C.  Moore,  English 
language  and  literature ;  Mary  H.  Stevens,  French  ;  Jane  E.  Ireson, 
elocution  and  reading ;  Harriet  L.  Lacey,  drawing ;  Frederic  W. 
Archibald,  singing ;  Alma  E,  Hurd,  gymnastics;  Susan  M.  Emer- 
son, sloyd. 

Practice  School :  Susan  M.  Emerson,  grade  9  ;  J.  Angelina  Smith,  grades 
8  and  7  ;  Nellie  A  Dale,  grades  6  and  5  ;  Alice  V.  Winslow,  grades 
4  and  3 ;  Elizabeth  A.  Malloy,  grades  2  and  1 ;  Phebe  M.  Beard, 
kindergarten ;  Anna  F.  Claflin,  assistant  in  grades  8  and  7. 

The  past  year  has  borne  abundant  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Whittemore  as  principal  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  accepting  the  generous  offer  of 
the  Mary  Hemenway  trustees  to  establish  a  department  of 
household  arts  at  the  school.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  any  State  normal  school,  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
this  department  received  their  diplomas  with  the  other  graduates 
of  the  school  in  June.  Each  one  of  those  seniors  has  been  offered 
a  position  at  a  salary  considerably  above  that  of  the  usual  pri- 
mary teacher.  The  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
have  been  widely  acknowledged.  An  alummis  association  of  the 
past  pupils  of  the  school  when  it  was  in  Boston  has  been  formed, 
whose  objects  are  stated  in  its  second  article  as  being,  "first, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Mary  Hemenway  department  of 
household  arts  of  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School ;  sec- 
ond, to  encourage  public  interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  house- 
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hold  arts  in  the  schools  ;  and,  third,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  in  this  department." 

Certainly  such  an  association  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  large 
and  ffrowino-  value,  as  it  also  testifies  to  the  efficient  zeal  of 
Miss  Homans,  who  so  long  directed  the  school  when  it  was  in 
Boston,  and  through  whom  the  Mary  Hemenway  trustees  still 
continue  to  donate  oifts  to  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

In  regard  to  the  other  work  of  the  school,  we  have  regret- 
fully to  record  the  resignation  of  Miss  Susan  J.  Hart,  who  for 
eight  years  was  its  teacher  of  natural  sciences.  She  was  an 
instructor  of  exceptional  ability,  endowed  with  large  and  varied 
gifts  of  personal  character,  which  were  of  great  value  in  her 
intercourse  with  her  pupils.  Her  place  has  been  ably  fiUed  by 
Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  who  has  taught  successfully  at  the  normal  school, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Greatly  to  our  disappointment.  Miss  Harriet  Lacey,  teacher 
of  drawing,  has  been  compelled  to  resign,  by  reason  of  ill 
health.  Her  place  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Mr.  Frederic  W. 
Howe  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
Prescott  continues  as  teacher  of  bacteriology  to  the  household 
arts  department,  and  lectures  to  the  whole  school  on  kindred 
subjects.  Mr.  Archibald  gives  an  increased  number  of  hours 
to  music,  and  a  new  instructor.  Miss  Anna  F.  Claflin,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  Newton,  Mass.,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  practice  school. 

The  work  of  the  practice  school  has  been  rearranged,  so  that 
each  member  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  senior  class  has 
twelve  weeks  of  observation  and  teaching  in  all  the  grades, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Knowing 
somethino'  of  all  oTades,  and  having  some  time  before  beo-in- 
ning  to  teach  in  the  practice  school,  she  is  neither  hurried  nor 
worried  by  what  is  before  her. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  reopened  in  one  of  the  parlors 
of  Crocker  Hall,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Phebe  M.  Beard, 
who  has  been  assistant  principal  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment at  the  New  Britain  Normal  School.  Such  an  arrangement 
of  rooms,  however,  clearly  indicates  the  need  of  more  space. 
May  Hall,  never  too  large,  has  become  entirely  inadequate  for 
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the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  pupils.  The  gymna- 
sium itself,  except  at  such  hours  as  the  pupils  are  exercising 
there,  has  to  be  used  for  other  classes  of  the  school. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  who  for  four  years  has  been  lady  super- 
intendent of  the  boarding  houses  and  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Latin,  and  who  for  fifteen  years  previously  had  given  all  her 
time  to  teaching  in  the  normal  school,  has  resigned.  She  has 
given  generously  and  faithfully  of  her  ability,  discretion  and 
zeal  to  the  exacting  duties  of  her  positions,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Wilkinson  of  Syracuse,  who  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
boarding  houses. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings  and 
on  the  grounds,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  A 
"  bicycle  run,"  leading  into  a  once  empty  basement  of  Crocker 
Hall,  has  been  so  well  built  that  it  has  become  a  pleasing  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  Hall. 

The  proper  equipment  of  a  lunch  room  is  still  a  problem, 
owing  to  lack  of  space,  but  at  least  the  pupils  who  come  daily 
by  train  are  provided  at  noon  with  hot  chocolate  or  soup. 

Best  of  all,  golf  links  have  been  established,  at  a  very  trifling 
cost,  on  our  own  grounds  and  those  of  the  adjoining  estates  of 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Eastman,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Eastman  and  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Trowbridge.  Since  golf  is  "an  art  and  an  exact 
science,"  it  will  take  its  part  with  household  arts  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  school  in  producing  strength  of  mind  and 
body  among  the  scholars. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  valuable  and  expert  assistance 
of  Maurice  Murphy  and  his  brother  in  the  repairs  and  mechani- 
cal equipments  of  the  buildings,  and  in  the  many  contrivances 
for  lessening  the  cost  of  machinery  and  of  utilizing  the  grounds. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  school  to  bear  its  rightful 
share  in  the  education  of  pupils  as  teachers  unless  some  provi- 
sion can  be  made  for  enlarged  space.  More  class  rooms  for  the 
practice  school  and  for  the  kindergarten  and  increased  dormi- 
tory facihties  are  essential  for  its  growth  and  serviceableness. 

The  same  difficulties  may  soon  confront  other  schools,  espe- 
cially where  the  boarding  halls  cannot  accommodate  all  who  wish 
to  live  in  them  during  their  school  course,  and  where  such 
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schools  are  situated  in  towns  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  board  at  the  same  rate  as  that  furnished  by  the  State. 

As  applicants  who  had  passed  the  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  Framingham  Normal  School  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  give  up  coming  to  it  because  the  halls  were  full  and  no 
further  places  could  be  found  in  the  town  than  those  already 
engaged  by  the  pupils,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  matter  presses 
earnestly  for  solution  upon  the  attention  of  the  whole  Board. 
Shall  the  State  continue  to  erect  buildings,  or  shall  it  as  tenant 
take  possession  of  houses  additional  to  those  it  owns  ?  For  it 
cannot  infringe  upon  the  right  of  parent  and  child  to  select 
that  normal  school  which  they  prefer,  though  the  course  of 
instruction  may  be  the  same  in  all. 

Lectures  have  been  given  at  the  school  by  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  on  "Forces  in  education;"  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  England ;  Charles  F. 
Whitney,  on  "Historical  art  decoration;"  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
on  "  Beaut}^  in  common  work;"  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  on 
"School  discipline;"  Mr.  H.  W.  Lull,  on  "Educational  seat- 
work;"  Miss  Emily  Curtis,  on  "Teaching  music  in  primary 
schools  ;  "  Hon.  Harrison  Hume,  on  "  Memorial  Day  ;  "■  Rev. 
Abel  Millard,  Mrs.  K.  G.  Wells  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 
who  gave  the  graduating  address  on  ' '  Everyday  problems  of 
school  life."  The  Glee  Club,  assisted  by  several  artists,  gave 
a  concert,  and  gifts  of  Esquimaux  curiosities  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Luce  of  New  Bedford,  and  of  a  beautiful 
palm  from  Miss  Marion  Lewis  of  Framingham. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted,  September,  1898,  93.  Number 
graduated,  June,  1899,  four  years'  course,  4;  three  years'  course, 
5  ;  two  years'  course,  49  ;  total,  58.  Certificates  were  given  to  4  for 
one  year's  special  course.  Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year 
1898-99,  156. 

2.  Average  age  of  those  admitted,  September,  1898,  20  years  aud 
4  months. 

3.  Occupatioas  of  parents  :  merchants,  15  ;  mechanics,  30  ;  farm- 
ers, 10;  professions,  3;  agents,  13;  manufacturers,  4;  book- 
keepers, 4  ;  miscellaneous,  14  ;   total,  93. 

4.  Residences  of  the  93  pupils  admitted,  September,  1898  :   Mas- 
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sachusetts, —  Middlesex  County,  55  ;  Worcester  County,  5  ;  Norfolk 
County,  11 ;  Essex  County,  1 ;  Berkshire  County,  1 ;  Suffolk  County, 
3 ;  Hampshire  County,  2  ;  Nantucket  County,  1  ;  Franklin  County, 
2;  total,  81.  Other  States, —  Connecticut,  3;  New  Hampshire,  3; 
Maine,  2;  Maryland,  3;  New  York,  1;  total  12.  From  Massachu- 
setts, 81 ;  from  other  States,  12  ;  total,  93. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEOEGE  H.  CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

CHARLES    S.  CHAPIN,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Charles  S.  Chapin,  A.M.,  principles  of  teaching,  school  economy  and 
school  law ;  Charles  B.  Wilson,  A.M.,  nature  science ;  Will  S.  Mon- 
roe, A.B.,  psychology,  historical  pedagogy  and  geography ;  Edith  S. 
CoPELAND,  drawing ;  Edith  L.  Cummings,  manual  training  and  gym- 
nastics ;  Adeline  A.  Knight,  history,  literature  and  English ;  Mildred 
L.  Hunter,  natural  science  and  mathematics ;  Sterrie  A.  Weaver, 
supervisor  of  music. 

Training  School :  George  S.  Woodward,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  ;  Jennie 
E.  Stoddard,  sixth  and  seventh  grades ;  E.  Abbe  Clark,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades ;  Florence  P.  Axtelle,  second  and  third  grades ;  Eunice 
M.  Beebe,  first  and  second  grades  ;  Emma  L.  Hammond,  kindergarten. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Force. 
A.  Louise  Rogers,  supervisor  of  music,  and  Jean  R.  Austin, 
teacher  in  cliaro:e  of  the  eio-hth  and  ninth  o-rades,  resio;ued  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  the  superior  claims  of 
matrimony  being  the  cause  in  both  cases.  Miss  Rogers  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sterrie  A.  Weaver,  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  Westfield.  In  addition  to  many  years 
of  successful  experience  in  public  school  work,  Mr.  Weaver 
has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  varied  training.  He  holds  the 
diploma  of  the  Leipsic  Royal  Conservatorium  for  the  complete 
course  in  harmony,  counterpoint  and  fugue,  has  been  twice  a 
student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  has  studied 
piano  with  Mr.  N.  H.  Allen  of  Hartford  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Emery 
of  Boston,  and  has  studied  voice  with  Signer  Rotoli  of  Rome, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Leib  and  Mr.  Reinhold  Hermann,  conductor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  Miss  Austin's  place 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  George  S.  Woodward,  a  graduate  of 
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the  Westfield  Normal  School  in  1898,  and  since  that  time  a 
successful  teacher  of  grammar  schools  in  Hopkinton  and  Edgar- 
town. 

In  General. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Westfield  Normal  School  has  gained 
both  in  numbers  and  eflSciency.  This  is  the  result  of  wise 
management  and  skilled  teaching.  The  school  is  doing  val- 
uable work,  deserves  well  of  the  State,  and  possesses  its 
confidence. 

Certain  needs  of  the  school  should  be  mentioned  and  urged. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  was  last  year, 
but  the  number  wishing  board  in  the  dormitory  has  increased 
much  more  in  proportion.  Only  two  rooms  in  the  building  are 
now  unoccupied.  The  climbing  of  three  long  flights  of  steep 
stairs  is  a  serious  strain  upon  the  strength  and  likely  to  be  a  per- 
manent injury  to  the  health  of  young  women  of  the  school. 
An  elevator  is  greatly  needed,  and  should  be  put  in  place  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  present  facilities  for  heating,  long  in 
use,  are  inadequate.  Some  change  is  needed.  These  matters 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  health  of  the  pupils  that  the 
State  can  hardly  fail  to  order  the  needed  improvements. 

In  the  last  report  the  need  for  more  and  better  facilities  for 
the  practice  department  of  the  school  was  strongly  urged.  To 
this  appeal  the  Legislature  responded  by  appropriating  $35,000 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  training  school  building. 
The  town  of  Westfield  by  vote  at  its  annual  town  meeting  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  build- 
ing, the  old  normal  school  property,  which  some  years  ago  the 
town  purchased  of  the  State.  In  answer  to  an  advertisement 
calling  for  plans,  under  the  condition  that  only  those  used 
would  be  paid  for,  fourteen  sets  were  received.  Many  of  these 
plans  possessed  great  merit,  and  after  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation the  principal  and  the  chairman  of  the  visitors  (Dr.  Carter 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time)  approved  those  ofi'ered  by  the  firm 
of  Gardner,  Pyne  &  Gardner,  as  on  the  whole  likely  to  give  a 
building  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  building  is  now  in 
process  of  erection  under  the  supervision  of  this  firm.  The 
general  contract  was  awarded  in  competition  to  H.  C.  Wood  & 
Co.  of  Westfield.     Owing  to  the  rapid  and  large  increase  in  the 
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price  of  building  material,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
tract for  all  parts  of  the  building  and  complete  the  work  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  suitable  for  its  uses.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  additional  appropriation 
sufficient  to  finish  and  equip  the  building  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions. We  regret  this  necessity,  but  it  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive, unless  the  school  was  to  be  left  for  still  another  year  crippled 
for  the  lack  of  adequate  training  facilities.  When  this  building 
is  finished  the  Westfield  school  will  have  one  of  the  best  training 
departments  in  the  State. 

A  contract  has  been  concluded  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  town  of  Westfield  for  the  joint  maintenance 
of  the  school  to  be  placed  in  the  new  building,  the  town  paying 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  text-books  and  supplies  the  same 
sum  as  is  paid  in  its  other  schools,  and  the  State  paying  such 
additional  salaries  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  special 
talent  needed  in  those  who  are  to  train  others  for  teaching. 
When  the  training  school  is  in  operation,  which  will  probably 
be  Sept.  1,  1900,  few  normal  schools  in  the  country  will  possess 
better  facilities  for  their  work. 

During  the  year  a  crayon  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson, 
principal  of  the  school  from  1856  to  1877,  has  been  presented 
to  the  school  by  the  alumni,  and  a  crayon  of  Horace  Mann, 
under  whose  direct  influence  the  school  was  opened,  has  been 
presented  by  the  class  of  1899. 

Lectures. 
During  the  year  lectures  have  been  given  before  the  school 
as  follows  :  — 


Emersou, — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Dickens,  — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Longfellow,  —  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

American  Art,  — Mrs.  Eliza  Rust  Moseley. 

The  Acropolis,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

The  Use  of  Mythology  in  Education,  —  Edward  Howard 

Griggs. 
Three  April  Days,  —  Hon.  A.  S.  Roe. 
The  Value  of  Music  in  the  Schools,  —Mrs.  T.  M.  Balliet. 


1S99. 

Jan. 

7. 

Jan. 

IL 

Feb. 

4. 

Mar. 

4. 

Mar. 

23. 

Apr. 

15. 

Apr. 

29. 

May 

27. 
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June    3.     What  the  Pupil  taught  the  Teacher,  —  Supt.  W.  C.  Bates. 
June  10.     The  Teaching  of  United  States  History,  —  Supt.  C.  A. 
Brodeur. 


1899. 

Sept. 

29. 

Oct. 

6. 

Oct. 

13. 

Oct. 

20. 

Nov. 

3. 

Nov. 

10. 

Nov. 

17. 

Nov. 

24. 

Dec. 

8. 

Dec. 

15. 

Durino-  the  fall  term  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Man  in  the 
light  of  evolution "  was  delivered  by  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of 
Amherst  College ,  as  follows  :  — 


The  Teacher  and  the  State. 

The  Theory  of  Evokition. 

The  Beginnings  of  Structure. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

The  Sequence  of  Functions  :  its  Culmination  in  Mind. 

The  Sequence  of  Motives. 

Religion,  and  the  Inherited  Results  of  Experience. 

Man  and  his  Possibilities. 

Growth. 

The  Teacher's  Problem. 


The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  1898-99  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School 
since  its  organization,  4,227;  number  graduated  since  1855,  1,584. 
Number  graduated  in  June,  1899,  59,  — all  women.  Present  number 
of  pupils,  113.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  from  June  1, 
1899,  to  Jan.  1,  1900,  177.  Number  examined  for  admission  in 
1899,  77  ;  number  rejected  or  who  did  not  enter,  12  ;  number  enter- 
ing in  September,  1899,  65. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  19  years  2  months. 

3.  Residences,  by  States  and  counties,  of  those  admitted  :  Hamp- 
den County,  31 ;  Berkshire  County,  9  ;  Hampshire  County,  8  ;  Frank- 
lin County,  5  ;  Bristol  County,  2  ;  Worcester  County,  1 ;  total  from 
Massachusetts,  56.  Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Vermont,  2; 
Connecticut,  3  ;  New  York,  1;  Kentucky,  1 ;  total  from  other  States, 
9  ;   total  number,  65. 

4.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  admitted:  Holyoke,  13; 
Springfield,  4 ;  Montague,  4 ;  Westfield,  3  ;  West  Springfield,  3 ; 
Ware,  3  ;  Amherst,  2  ;  Pittsfield,  2 ;  Ludlow,  2  ;  Fall  River,  2 ; 
Agawam,  Brimfield,  Chester,  Dalton,  G-oshen,  Great  Barrington, 
Holden,  Lenox,   Leverett,  Monson,  Northampton,  Sheffield,   South- 
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ampton,    Southwick,    Stockbridge,    Wilbraham,    Windsor,    1    each; 
total  56  ;  from  other  States,  9  ;  total,  65. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents  :  farmers,  16  ;  mechanics,  10  ;  clerks, 
4 ;  merchants,  4 ;  bookkeepers,  2 ;  laborers,  2 ;  carpenter,  govern- 
ment official,  secretary  of  business  men's  association,  weaver,  insur- 
ance agent,  gardener,  butcher,  teacher,  foreman,  manufacturer, 
florist,  commercial  traveller,  night  lunch  man,  engineer,  1  each ;  not 
reported  or  no  occupation,  12  ;  total,  65. 

6.  Number  of  volumes  added  to  the  reference  library  during  the 
year,  381.  Total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  library, 
3,695. 

J.    D.   MILLER, 
FRANKLIN   CARTER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BEIDGEWATER. 

ALBERT   G.  BOYDEN,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  A.M.,  educational  study  of  man,  including 
the  stud}^  of  the  body,  the  mind,  the  principles  and  the  art  of 
teaching,  school  organization,  school  government,  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  history  of  education ;  Arthur  Clarke  Boy- 
den, A.M.,  Vice-Principal,  natural  science,  history  and  civil  polity; 
Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer,  Ph.D.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German ; 
William  Dunham  Jackson,  physical  science,  mathematics,  English 
literature ;  Charles  Peter  Sinnott,  B.S.,  geography,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  physical  science;  Harlan  Page  Shaw,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  industrial  laboratory;  Frank  Ellis  Gurney,  classics, 
book-keeping,  astronomy ;  Isabella  Sara  Horne,  vocal  culture  and 
reading;  Clara  Coffin  Prince,  vocal  music,  algebra,  geometry; 
Fanny  Amanda  Comstock,  arithmetic,  rhetoric,  botany ;  Emily 
Curtis  Fisher,  English,  grammar,  geometry ;  Elizabeth  Helen 
Perry,  drawing ;  Lillie  Eveline  Merritt,  assistant  in  drawing ; 
Bessie  Louise  Barnes,  j)hysiology  and  hygiene,  physical  training; 
Lillian  Anderson  Hicks,  supervisor  of  practice  work  in  the  model 
school. 

Model  School :  Brenelle  Hunt,  Principal ;  Adelaide  Reed,  Grade  9 ; 
Martha  May  Burnell,  Grade  8 ;  Hannah  Elizabeth  Turner,  Grade 
7 ;  Nellie  Mabel  Bennett,  Grade  6 ;  Jennie  Bennett,  Grade  6 ; 
Mary  Lucinda  Wallace,  Grade  4 ;  Sarah  Wheaton  Turner,  Grade 
3  ;  Sarah  Ellen  Pratt,  Grade  2  ;  Flora  May  Stuart,  Grade  1. 

Kindergarten :  Anne  Morgan  Wells,  Principal ;  Frances  Plympton 
Keyes,  Assistant. 

The  Bridgewater  Normal  School  is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition.  Each  year  its  surroundings  grow  more  attractive, 
and  each  year  its  students  are  more  interested  in  outdoor 
exercise  and  the  study  of  nature.  The  school  building  and  the 
halls  of  residence  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  large  school.  The  instructors  are  capable  and  loyal,  and 
the  students  are  dilio-ent  and  enthusiastic.     The  model  school 
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in  the  same  building  gives  opportunity  for  observation,  practice 
in  teaching  and  child  study. 

The  graduates  are  in  oreat  demand,  and  the  school  is  con- 
stantly  receiving  visits  from  superintendents  and  teachers  who 
desire  to  know  its  work  and  equipment. 

The  year  closing  with  August,  1898,  was  marked  by  the 
admission  of  the  largest  class,  the  largest  enrolment  of  mem- 
bers and  the  largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  past  year  equals  the  preceding  in  the  number 
admitted,  and  exceeds  it  in  the  number  enrolled  and  in  the 
number  graduated. 

In  the  June  and  September  examinations  for  admission  this 
year,  1899,  196  applicants  appeared.  Twenty-five  of  these 
came  for  examinations  preliminary  to  entrance  in  1900.  One 
hundred  and  seventy- one  sought  admission  this  year,  of  whom 
134  were  received, — all  that  could  be  accommodated.  The 
number  in  attendance  is  281,  which  crowds  the  assembly  hall 
beyond  its  seating  capacity. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  model  school  is  440. 
The  ninth-grade  pupils  have  so  increased  as  to  occupy  two 
rooms,  which  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  another  teacher. 
Mr.  Brenelle  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  from  the 
four  years'  course,  for  the  last  two  years  principal  of  a  large 
grammar  school  in  Westfield,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
model  school  in  charge  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Hicks,  who  has  so  ably  conducted 
the  school  for  the  last  eight  years,  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  practice  work  in  the  model  school,  giving  her  whole  time  to 
this  service. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made  last  year  for  the 
painting  of  the  outside  woodwork  of  the  school  building  and 
for  setting  curbstones  and  laying  concrete  walks  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  school  lot.  This  has  been  done  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  at  a  cost  of  $1,453. 

The  special  need  of  the  school  for  this  year  is  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  following  objects  :  — 

1.  For  the  painting  of  the  outside  of  Normal  Hall  and 
Woodward  Hall,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  inside  of 
Normal  Hall,  and  the  purchase  of  Venetian  blinds  for  this  hall. 
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2.  For  new  tables  for  the  mineralogical,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal laboratories.  The  tables  in  use  in  these  rooms  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  building  to  save  expense  at  the  time  the 
present  building  was  erected.  The  school  has  increased  so 
much  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  provide  more  table  room,  and 
improved  appliances  are  much  needed  for  some  parts  of  the 
work.  Three  sections  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  or  more 
students  use  the  laboratory  in  succession,  which  makes  it  im- 
portant to  have  the  best  facilities  for  the  work. 

3.  For  the  purchase  of  drawing  desks.  The  present  desks 
have  been  in  use  for  twenty-five  years,  and  are  not  adapted  to 
present  needs. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1899,  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  281,  —  41  men,  240  women  ; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  141,  —  16  men,  125  women;  number 
of  graduates  for  the  year,  90,  —  12  men,  78  women  j  number  receiv- 
ing certificates  for  special  courses,  21,  —  4  men,  17  women. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  4,623,  —  1,263  men,  3,360  women.  The  number  who  have 
received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  2,992,  —  833  men,  2,159  women; 
of  whom  250  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  —  132  men, 
118  women. 

3.  Of  the  281  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth 
County  sent  80  ;  Bristol,  48  ;  Norfolk,  35  ;  Middlesex,  21  ;  Worcester, 
18  ;  Essex,  15  ;  Barnstable,  13  ;  Suffolk,  13  ;  Hampden,  4  ;  Nantucket, 
3  ;  Berkshire,  2  ;  Franklin,  1 ;  Hampshire,  1  ;  the  State  of  Maine,  10  ; 
New  Hampshire,  8  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  Rhode  Island,  2 ;  New  York,  1 ; 
Pennsylvania,  1  ;  Nova  Scotia,  2  ;  New  Brunswick,  1 .  Total  from 
Massachusetts,  254,  13  counties  and  86  towns  being  represented; 
other  States  and  countries,  27. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
special  courses,  25,  — '  6  men,  19  women;  four  years'  course,  54,  — 
23  men,  31  women;  intermediate  course,  18,  —  4  men,  14  women; 
two  years'  course,  184,  —  8  men,  176  women. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  20  years,  1  month;  of 
the  men,  23  years;  of  the  women,  19  years,  9  months. 

6.  Of  the  141  admitted,  8  came  from  colleges,  11  from  normal 
and  training  schools,  122  from  high  schools  and  academies;  of  these, 
26  had  taught. 
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7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given 
as  follows  :  mechanics,  34  ;  farmers,  24  ;  merchants  and  dealers,  1 7  ; 
clerks  and  bookkeepers,  9  ;  superintendents  and  foremen,  8  ;  laborers, 
7  ;  teamsters,  4  ;  salesmen,  3  ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  brokers,  2  ;  jewel- 
lers, 2  ;  expressmen,  2  ;  gardeners,  2  ;  professions,  9  ;  miscellaneous, 
11  ;  not  given,  5. 

8.  Of  the  141  students  admitted.  Fall  River  sent  10;  Brockton, 
Middleborough  and  Taunton,  6  each ;  Bridgewater  and  Weymouth,  5 
each;  Abington,  Boston  and  Dedham,  4  each  ;  Chelsea,  East  Bridge- 
water,  Easton,  Falmouth,  Natick,  Plymouth  and  Stoughton,  3  each ; 
Bourne,  Canton,  Concord,  Hanover,  Hyde  Park,  Marshfield,  North- 
bridge,  Scituate,  Upton,  "West  Bridgewater,  Whitman  and  Winchester, 
2  each ;  Adams,  Amesbury,  Andover,  Bradford,  Braintree,  Cambridge, 
Dennis,  Fairhaven,  Foxborough,  Haverhill,  Lenox,  Lexington,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Medford,  Merrimac,  New  Bedford,  Norfolk,  Northfield, 
Palmer,  Pepperell,  Reading,  Rockland,  Sandwich,  Swansea,  West 
Boylston  and  Wrentham,  1  each ;  Maine,  7  ;  New  Hampshire,  6  ;  Rhode 
Island,  2  ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Nova  Scotia,  2  ;  New  Brunswick,  1. 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.  BECKWITH,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Walter  P.  Beckwith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  psychology,  pedagogy,  school  laws ; 
Ellen  M.  Dodge,  English  literature ;  Harriet  L.  Martin,  algebra, 
geometry;  Charles  E.  Adams,  physics,  chemistry;  Jessie  P.  Lea- 
ROTD,  botany,  English  grammar ;  Charles  F.  Whitney,  drawing  and 
art;  Mart  A.  Comey,  history,  |)enmanship,  arithmetic;  William  C, 
Moore,  S.B.,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography;  M.  Alice  Warren, 
biology,  physiology,  physical  training;  Florence  M.  Snell,  A.M., 
English  literature ;  Vesta  H.  Sawtelle,  music ;  Florence  P.  Salis- 
bury, reading,  physical  training ;  Isabella  G.  Knight,  A.B.,  library, 
records. 

Model  Schools :  Maud  S.  Wheeler,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  ;  Bertha  H. 
Des  Jardins,  second  and  third  grades  ;  M.  Maud  Vanston,  first  grade. 

Kindergarten :  Harriet  E.  Richmond,  principal ;  Amy  H.  Nye,  assistant. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  for 
the  year  ended  June  21,  1899. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  with  the  usual 
degree  of  faithfulness  and  success,  and  there  seems  to  be  abun- 
dant reason  for  confidence  in  its  future.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  teaching  force  during  the  year  except  as  indicated  in  the 
last  annual  report.  Neither  has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
plan  of  work  as  heretofore  indicated.  A  somewhat  increasing 
number  of  students  are  finding  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  three 
years  instead  of  two  for  the  work  of  the  course,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  their  work  is  done  from  their  en- 
trance with  this  plan  in  view.  From  year  to  year  a  gradual 
improvement  is  observed  in  the  preparation  shown  by  candi- 
dates for  admission,  but  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  many  high  schools,  notwithstanding  recent  legislation,  fail 
to  give  their  students  the  quantity  and  quality  of  training  which 
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their  entrance  requirements  contemplate.  But  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  applicants  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
classes  of  sufficient  size  will  annually  enter  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  graduating  class  from  the  two 
years'  course  numbered  55  members.  There  were  also  2  gradu- 
ates from  the  advanced  course,  their  graduation  marking  the 
end  of  that  particular  kind  of  work  in  this  school.  The  demand 
for  it  has  for  many  years  been  very  limited,  and  in  the  partic- 
ular form  in  which  it  existed  the  expense  which  it  necessitated 
was  not  warranted.  A  course  covering  a  period  of  three  years 
and  including  some  features  not  embraced  in  the  two  years' 
course,  it  is  believed,  would  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents to  justify  itself.  The  graduates  in  general  readily  find 
opportunities  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  almost  every 
town  throughout  the  section  from  which  students  come  to  Salem 
the  fact  of  graduation  from  a  normal  school  is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  recommendation  for  an  applicant.  A  vast  number  of 
inexperienced  teachers  must  every  year  be  employed  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  in  the  places  of  those  who,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  have  fallen  from  the  ranks ;  and,  while  no 
previous  training  or  preparation  can  insure  success  to  all  these 
beginners,  the  popular  judgment  is  apparently  firm  that  gradu- 
ation from  a  normal  school  is  an  important  safeguard  against 
failure. 

The  model  schools  were  continued  as  before.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  term  Miss  Richmond  of  the  first  grade  was 
transferred  to  the  kindergarten,  in  place  of  Miss  Skinner,  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Maud 
Vanston  of  Brockton  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  first 
grade,  and  her  work  has  given  great  satisfaction.  The  schools 
have  won  for  themselves  a  marked  and  unusual  degree  of  popu- 
larity in  the  community,  besides  supplying  the  opportunity  for 
observation  to  our  own  students. 

Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  June  21,  1899. 
1.     The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  school  during 
the  year  was  178.     Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  98  ;  Middle- 
sex, 48  ;   Suffolk,  12  ;  Plymouth,  2  ;   and  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
1  each.     The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent  8  ;  Maine,  5  ;  Louisiana, 
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1  ;  and  there  were  2  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  whole  number  of 
students  connected  with  the  school  since  its  opening  in  September, 
1854,  is  4,399. 

2.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  107,  of  whom  99  were  members  of  the  junior  class.  Of 
these,  8  had  had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  The  average  age 
of  the  new  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September, 

1898,  was  19  years,  2.9  months.  Of  the  number  admitted,  Salem 
sent  9  ;  Somerville,  8 ;  Melrose,  7  ;  Lynn,  6  ;  Cambridge,  5  ;  Everett 
and  Beverly,  4  each;  Amesbury,  Chelsea,  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Maiden,  Marblehead,  North  Reading,  Peabody  and  Revere,  3  each; 
Georgetown,  Groveland,  Ipswich,  Manchester  and  Medford,  2  each; 
and  Boston,  Bradford,  Belmont,  Cheshire,  Danvers,  Marion,  Merri- 
mac,  Nahant,  Newburyport,  Lynnfield,  North  Andover,  Salisbury, 
Scituate,  Stoneham,  Swampscott,  Wakefield,  Ware  and  West  New- 
bury, 1  each.     There  were  5  from  New  Hampshire  and  4  from  Maine. 

3.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  students  were  as 
follows:  mechanics,  26;  merchants  and  traders,  15;  farmers,  15; 
manufacturers,  8 ;  overseers,  5  ;  civil  engineers,  3 ;  public  officials, 
3 ;  laborers,  2 ;  teamsters,  clergymen,  physicians  and  printers,  1 
each ;   unknown,  5. 

4.  The  number  graduated  from  the  two  years'  course,  June  21, 

1899,  was  55;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  2.  Certificates  for 
one  year's  special  course  were  also  awarded  to  2  students.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course,  in  eighty-five  classes, 
is  2,280;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  130. 

ELMER  H.  CAPEN, 
GEORGE   I.   ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE   H.    BARTLETT,   Principal. 

Instructors. 

George  H.  Bartlett,  lecturer  on  historic  ornament  and  the  principles 
of  design,  instructor  in  blackboard  drawing;  Albert  H.  Munsell, 
Edward  W.  D.  Hamilton  and  Ernest  L.  Major,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  the  antique  figure  and  life  model,  composition,  artistic  anat- 
omy ;  Merct  a.  Bailey,  light  and  shade  drawing  from  animal  form, 
water-color  painting  from  still-life ;  Anson  K.  Cross,  free-hand  draw- 
ing, light  and  shade,  perspective,  model  drawing  theory ;  Richard 
Andrew,  free-hand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  perspective ;  Vesper  L. 
George,  light  and  shade  drawing,  design ;  George  Jepson,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  work ;  Cyrus  E.  Dallin, 
modeling  from  antique  and  life,  composition;  ANNaE  E.  Blake, 
modeling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round ;  Harry  J.  Carlson, 
building  construction,  architectural  drawing,  design ;  M.  Louise  Field 
and  WiLHELMiNA  N.  Dranga,  drawing  in  the  public  schools ;  John  L. 
Frisbee,  ship  draughting;  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley,  curator. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  annex,  which  is  proving 
more  and  more  its  adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  the  school, 
has  been  equipped  with  the  necessary  furniture.  Its  walls 
have  been  painted  and  its  ceilings  tinted,  its  large  lecture  hall 
being  especially  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  reason  of  its  soft,  har- 
monious green  coloring.  Its  corridors,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  old  building,  have  been  painted  in  a  subdued  stone  color, 
chosen  with  reference  to  making  dark  passages  light,  and  as  a 
neutral  background  for  pictures  and  casts.  All  this  work  was 
satisfactorily  and  promptly  done  by  Mr.  George  Hughes  of 
Cambridge.  The  plumbing  of  the  old  part  has  been  materially 
changed  by  T.  Costello  &  Co.  of  Lowell,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  health  of  the  school. 

Five  large  cases,  furnished  by  the  Judkins  Showcase  Com- 
pany, Boston,  have  been  placed  in  the  lower  hall,  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  museum  of  various  examples  of  applied  art,  from 
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which  specimens  can  be  taken,  and  carried  into  the  class  room 
to  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  subjects  there  studied.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  many  manufacturing  firms  will  loan  to  the 
school  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  art  education, 
examples  of  applied  art,  since  the  exhibits  in  the  hall  are 
intended  to  serve  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  drawing  in  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  normal  art  pupils.  Now  that  the  building  is  completed, 
we  are  enabled  to  put  forth  our  utmost  capacities  in  helping  to 
develop  the  many  applications  of  art,  to  enrich  the  teacher's 
vocation  and  to  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  stimulating  a 
pure  and  healthful  recognition  of  art  throughout  the  State. 

The  faculty  has  been  increased  by  engaging  Mr.  Yesper  L. 
George  four  days  each  week,  as  teacher  of  design  and  of  light 
and  shade  drawing ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Andrew,  as  teacher  in 
Class  A  each  school  day.  Already  have  the  beneficial  results 
of  this  increased  and  detailed  supervision  been  seen  in  the 
general  discipline  and  tone  of  the  school.  The  sculptor, 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  also  gives  two  half  days  as  teacher  of  model- 
ing from  life. 

The  public  school  class  is  under  the  joint  care  of  Miss  Field, 
Miss  Dranga  and  Mr.  George,  while  Mr.  Bartlett  is  instructing 
the  class  how  to  demonstrate  on  the  blackboard  every  kind 
of  subject  the  pupils  may  have  to  teach,  which  of  necessity 
includes  insect,  bird,  animal  and  human  form.  No  pupil  can 
to-day  be  considered  as  well  equipped  for  the  profession  of 
teaching  unless  he  is  able  to  render  freely  and  rapidly  on  the 
blackboard  the  thoughts  he  wishes  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils ;  to  express  action  on  a  flat  surface  ;  to  catch  the 
fleeting  moods  of  a  child ;  and  to  develop  balance  of  parts  in 
a  composition.  To  the  end  also  of  realizing  the  beauty  and 
logic  of  form,  even  in  kindergarten  clay  objects,  the  pupils  of 
the  public  school  class  are  now  obliged  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  week  to  modeling  in  clay,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Blake.  Surely  it  is  for  a  normal  art  school  to  impress 
upon  its  graduates  the  need  for  a  comprehension,  at  least,  of 
an  all-round  art  education,  and  to  try  to  give  them  such  profi- 
ciency in  this  education  as  shall  enable  them  to  become  leaders, 
each  one  in  the  place  where  he  works  or  teaches.     It  is  the 
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spirit  and  meaning  of  art  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  part 
of  the  very  nature  of  a  teacher  of  drawing. 

We  are  confronted,  however,  with  the  problem,  more  plainly 
than  are  other  normal  schools,  of  how  far  to  commend  for 
the  position  of  teacher  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  who  has  passed 
her  examinations  and  handed  in  her  ' '  sheets  "  according  to  the 
minimum  requirements.  Technically,  she  has  fulfilled  the 
demands  made  upon  her ;  artistically,  she  has  not  proved  her 
serviceableness.  To  correct  faultlessly  the  rendering  of  a 
group  of  models  when  in  her  turn  she  has  become  teacher ; 
to  talk  well  about  historic  schools  of  painting ;  to  draw  fairly 
from  casts,  or  to  work  agreeably  in  color,  whatever  may  be  the 
medium,  is  neither  high  nor  broad  art  nor  noble  teaching, 
which  should  include  the  unranked  factor  of  personal  fitness. 
A  past  record,  as  graduate,  of  tests  of  merit  faithfully  fulfilled 
does  not  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  idealism  and  of 
beauty,  by  which  the  sternest  aspects  of  industrial  art  and  the 
wearyingly  minute  phases  of  the  art  teacher's  profession  can  be 
enriched.  In  guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  to  all  and  in 
constantly  raising  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  State  is  doing 
her  utmost  to  receive  equal  service  of  the  highest  order  from 
all  her  pupils. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  young  men  do  not  become 
instructors  of  drawing.  Doubtless  the  salaries  received  by 
those  following  one  or  another  of  the  opportunities  ofiered  by 
industrial  art  are  more  remunerative  than  a  teacher's  income ; 
but  in  not  one  of  those  pursuits  is  there  a  wider  opportunity 
for  personal  fame  or  for  patriotic  service.  Many  of  the  young 
women  teachers  and  superintendents  are  of  exceptional  ability, 
but,  if  co-education  is  valuable  in  the  moral  influence  it  exerts 
over  pupils,  the  co-teaching  of  men  and  women  is  stimulating 
to  the  educational  art  forces  of  the  State. 

The  spirit  of  art  throughout  the  State  was  ennobled  by  the 
exhibit  of  drawing  held  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  September  26- 
October  2.  The  various  tendencies  in  art  education  were  there 
plainly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  set  forth,  and  on  the  whole 
were  very  gratifying.  The  exhibit  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
was  in  a  smaller  hall  by  itself,  adjoining  Copley  Hall,  the 
examples  of  work  in  the  public  school  class  ranging  from  the 
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kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  A  large  case  of  plaster  casts 
from  the  antique  and  from  life  showed  also  fine  examples  of 
original  design.  The  mechanical,  constructive  and  architectural 
exhibits  contrasted  excellently  with  the  work  in  charcoal,  in  oil 
and  water  color  from  still  life,  nature  and  the  human  figure. 
The  principal  of  the  school  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  to  him,  with  his  associates,  were  due  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  spacing,  hanging  and  cataloguing. 
During  the  time  of  the  exliibition  a  public  conference  of  teach- 
ers, artists  and  friends  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  school,  the 
frankness  and  fairness  of  speech  there  expressed  being  most 
helpful. 

Several  lectures  were  given  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  the 
school :  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Springfield,  giving  four  on  "The  Eelation  of  Art  to  Psychol- 
ogy;" Dr.  A.  H.  Tuttle  of  Cambridge  spoke  on  the  "Value 
of  Drawing  from  a  Surgeon's  Standpoint."  Mr.  Joseph  Stuart, 
head  of  the  designing  department  of  the  Cocheco  Print  Works, 
lectured  on  "The  Textile  Industries,"  and  Miss  Irene  Weir, 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  Brookline,  lectured  on  "  Drawing  and 
Child  Life,"  —  each  speaker  fully  illustrating  his  or  her  subject. 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Hopkins,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  gave  six  lectures  to  the  public  school  class  in 
regard  to  their  future  work ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Vinton, 
by  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Alumni 
Association,  spoke  to  its  members  and  also  to  the  school  on  the 
"  Life  and  Works  of  John  Sargent." 

Each  year  the  ideals  of  the  school  seem  more  imperative,  as 
renewed  devotion  from  each  one  of  the  faculty  promises  greater 
fruition. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Total  number  of  students,  322,  —  men,  63;  women,  259. 
Number  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  2,  1899),  276. 

2.  Average  age  of  the  students,  22  years. 

3.  Graduates  in  June,  1899:  public  school  class,  32;  class  in 
mechanical  drawing,  5  ;  class  in  industrial  drawing,  10  ;  total,  47. 

4.  Appointments  since  Oct.  1,  1898,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  drawing,  33.  (Returns  not  yet  received  from 
many  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  teaching.) 
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5.  Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State, 
1898-99:  Suffolk,  93  ;  Middlesex,  116;  Essex,  23  ;  Norfolk,  12; 
Worcester,  28;  Plymouth,   12;  Bristol,  3;  Hampden,  4;  Berkshu'e, 

2  ;  Hampshire,  2  ;  Franklin,  2  ;  Blackstone,  1 ;  total,  198. 

6.  Students  from  other  States  are  distributed  as  follows :    Maine, 

3  ;  Vermont,  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  4 ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  Connecticut, 
2  ;  New  York,  2  ;  Illinois,  2  ;  Pennsylvania,  3  ;  Indiana,  2  ;  Michi- 
gan, 1 ;  Ohio,  1  ;  Missouri,  1 ;  total,  24.  Total  from  other  States 
and  Massachusetts  for  the  year,  322. 

7.  Occupations  of  the  fathers  of  students,  1898-99  :  profes- 
sional, 44;  insurance,  10;  journalists,  6;  farmers,  19;  manufact- 
urers, 30 ;  commercial  business,  24 ;  merchants,  43 ;  contractors 
and  builders,  12 ;  mechanics,  31  ;  other  callings,  27 ;  total,  246. 
Deceased,  53  ;  retired,  23 ;  total,  322. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WOECESTER. 

E.    HARLOW   RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

E.  Harlow  Russell,  principles  of  education,  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
reading,  psychology  of  childhood ;  Rebecca  Jones,  elementary 
methods,  supervision  of  apprentices,  sewing,  cooking;  Charles  F. 
Adams,  arithmetic,  geography,  geology,  physics ;  Helen  F.  Marsh, 
music,  drawing ;  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  history  of  education,  civics,  gen- 
eral method,  English ;  Edward  L.  Sumner,  choral  singing ;  Arabella 
H.  Tucker  (clerk),  botany,  penmanship  ;  Mrs.  Louise  R.  Drew,  head 
kindergai'tner ;  Olive  Russell,  assistant  kindergartner ;  Anna  P, 
Smith  (librarian),  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  methods,  supervision 
of  apprentices ;  Amy  L.  Boyden,  head  teacher  of  primary  class,  ele- 
mentary methods  ;  Henrietta  A.  Murray,  gymnastics,  school  games ; 
Frank  Drew,  physiology,  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  nature 
study ;  Horace  G.  Brown,  English  grammar,  composition,  history ; 
Emma  A.  Pike,  English,  algebra,  methods,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Facilities  for  observation  and  practice  are  furnished  in  the 
schools  of  Worcester. 

In  General. 
The  visitors  of  this  school  have  grown  accustomed  to  finding 
it  running  smoothly  and  with  efficiency.  On  any  day  when  a 
visit  happens  to  be  made,  there  are  full  numbers  present,  both 
of  teachers  and  students,  and  there  is  cheerfulness  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  manifest  everywhere.  The  visitors  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  school  within  their  knowledge  or  recollection  in 
which  a  better  mutual  understanding  or  a  larger  measure  of 
good  will  has  prevailed  than  is  seen  here,  and  this  condition 
has  existed  without  interruption  for  many  years.  This  is  due 
perhaps  in  equal  degree  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  require- 
ments and  the  docility  and  good  sense  of  the  students.     There 
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is  hearty  co-operation  and  mutual  respect,  and  we  believe  that 
no  school  of  like  numbers  better  deserves  to  be  called  self- 
ojovernino;. 

Instructors. 

But  a  single  change  of  importance  has  occurred  in  the  teach- 
ing staff  during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Marion  J.  Sumner,  for 
many  years  a  most  skilful  and  acceptable  director  of  our 
students  in  choral  singing,  has  yielded  her  place  to  her  son, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Sumner,  who  appears  to  have  inherited  the 
musical  abilities  of  his  parents,  and  whose  work  thus  far  seems 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  that  has  always  been  maintained 
in  this  department. 

Apprenticeship. 

The  advanced  apprenticeship,  whereby  the  term  of  practice 
so  essential  to  the  complete  equipment  of  a  normal  graduate 
has  been  doubled,  —  amounting  now  to  a  full  year  exclusively 
devoted  to  schoolroom  service, — is  proving  a  most  important 
step  in  advance.  Its  popularity  with  the  students  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  strictly  voluntary,  it  is  elected  with 
practical  unanimity. 

'  Course  for  College  Graduates. 

The  special  course  hitherto  offered  to  college  graduates  has 
now  l)een  enriched  by  adding  to  it  a  half-year  of  suitable  prac- 
tice or  apprenticeship,  thereby  strengthening  their  ability  as 
teachers  at  what  is  usually  considered  its  weakest  point.  The 
largely  increased  enrolment  of  students  of  this  class  the  pres- 
ent year  is  evidence  that  the  improvement  in  this  feature  of 
the  course  is  appreciated. 

The  Primary  Room. 
The  enlargement  of  the  primary  school  room,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  made  last  year,  was 
completed  in  season  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  The  addition  is  handsome  architecturally,  and  affords  a 
most  welcome  relief  from  the  cramped  condition  of  last  year, 
besides  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  schoolroom  a  certain 
spaciousness  that  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Needed  Kepairs. 
Two  of  our  boilers  that  have   seen  a  service  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  are  showing  signs  of  weakness,  and  will  soon 
have  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Acknowledgment  . 
The  visitors  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  to 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  who  at  his  busiest 
season  attended  the  graduation  exercises  in  June,  and  gave  to 
the  school  and  its  friends  a  noble  anniversary  address. 

Statistics. 
The  subjoined  statistics  give  in  condensed  form  such  facts  as 
may  afford  further  evidence  of  the  character  and  prosperity  of 
the  school :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  197. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1899,  73;  number  admitted 
since  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  1874,  1,590. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  19  years,  2  months. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  admitted:  Worcester  County,  67;  Mid- 
dlesex County,  4;   Maine,  1 ;  Vermont,  1  ;  total,  73. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  mechanics,  26;  laborers,  9; 
farmers,  5  ;  moulders,  4  ;  teamsters,  4  ;  superintendents,  4  ;  watch- 
men, 3  ;  designers,  3  ;  contractors,  2  ;  expressmen,  2  ;  merchants, 
2 ;  musician,  hotel-keeper,  dentist,  baker,  fireman,  policeman,  drug- 
gist, engineer,  commercial  traveller,  1  each;   total,  73. 

6.  Number  in  graduating  class,  June,  1899,  38 ;  number  of 
graduates  since  1876,  845. 

7.  Average  age  of  graduating  class,  June,  1899,  22  years,  2 
months. 

8.  Library:  reference  books  reported  last  year,  5,166;  volumes 
added  this  year,  251 ;  total,  5,417.  Text-books  reported  last  year, 
6,410;  volumes  added  this  year,  449  ;  worn  out,  212;  total,  6,647. 
"Whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  12,064. 

E.  B.  STODDARD, 
J.  D.  MILLER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBUEG. 

JOHN   G.    THOMPSON,  Principal. 

Instructors, 

John  G.  Thompson,  pedagogy ;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  psychology  and  child 
study;  Preston  Smith,  natural  science;  Helen  M.  Humphrey, 
mathematics  and  history ;  Flora  E.  Kendall,  English  and  geography ; 
Annette  J.  Warner,  drawing;  Elizabeth  D,  Perry,  music  and 
physical  culture;  Abby  P.  Churchill,  nature  study;  Joseph  T. 
Whitney,  manual  training. 

Practice  Schools :  Charles  S.  Alexander,  principal ;  Nellie  B.  Allen, 
Mary  I.  Chapin,  Mattie  A.  Cole,  supervisors. 

Model  Schools :  Kindergarten,  Emily  M.  Smith,  principal ;  Georgiana 
H.  JuBB,  assistant;  Grade  1,  L.  Frances  Jones;  Grade  2,  Ida  M. 
Austin;  Grade  3,  Caroline  Hagar;  Grade  4,  Alice  C.  Plumer; 
Grade  5,  Mary  E.  McConnell  ;  Grade  6,  Blanche  L.  Russell  ; 
Grade  8,  Rolina  H.  Lewis  ;  Ungraded,  Mary  L.  Merrill. 

Practice  and  Model  Schools  :  Annette  J.  Warner,  supervisor  of  drawing, 
Elizabeth  D.  Perry,  supervisor  of  music  and  physical  culture ; 
Abby  P.  Churchill,  supervisor  of  nature  study;  Joseph  T.  Whit- 
ney, supervisor  of  manual  training. 

In  General. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  at  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  has  been  fally  explained  in  previous  reports.  As  the 
ends  aimed  at  this  year  have  been  the  same  as  before,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  these  explanations.  In  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  these  ends,  however,  there  have  been  such  changes 
as  experience  and  observation  seemed  to  warrant.  As  a  result, 
the  work  this  year  in  all  departments  has  been  more  effective 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  are,  of  course,  better 
things  still  to  be  desired,  as  there  always  must  be  while  "  there 
is  anything  beyond ;  "  but  there  has  been  sure  progress. 

Advanced  Course. 
Something  may  now  be  added  to  that  which  was  said  in  the 
last  report  of  those  who  remain  in  the  school  for  a  third  year 
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of  study  and  practice.  This  work  is  in  no  way  the  same  as 
that  of  the  four  years'  advanced  course  in  Bridgewater.  One 
end  proposed  in  this  extra  year  is  a  broader  study  of  those 
subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  two  years,  which,  for  lacli  of 
time,  must  be  passed  with  something  of  haste.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  main  thing.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  need  of  this  extra 
study,  but  there  is  another  need  also,  which  must  be  empha- 
sized. In  speaking  before  the  Worcester  County  teachers  of 
his  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  normal  school.  Prin- 
cipal Russell  said :  "I  have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  for 
two  additions  to  the  normal  faculty.  One  I  would  have  visit, 
during  their  preparatory  course,  those  w^ho  were  to  enter  the 
normal  school.  The  time  of  the  other  should  be  used  in  help- 
ing graduates  in  the  early  days  of  their  teaching,  giving  them 
sympathy  and  encouragement  until  such  time  as  they  were  able 
to  stand  upon  their  teaching  feet." 

To  give,  in  connection  with  the  study  already  mentioned, 
just  that  help,  encouragement,  sympathy  and  inspiration  which 
a  beginner  in  the  work  of  teaching  so  nmch  needs,  is  the  full 
purpose  of  this  advanced  course.  At  this  point  two  things 
must  be  considered.  First,  the  financial  condition  of  most  of 
those  who  attend  our  normal  schools  is  not  such  that  they  can 
well  give  a  third  year  of  time  and  expense  to  the  work,  even 
if  facilities  for  training  could  be  found.  Therefore  for  that  part 
of  the  time  devoted  to  training,  these  pupils  should  receive  pay. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  this,  which  need  not  be  urged  here. 
Second,  the  expense  to  the  State  for  this  work  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  and  still  secure  the  best  results. 

How  to  do  this  third-year  work  —  in  itself  of  the  greatest 
importance  —  in  the  best  way  and  at  the  least  expense  was  the 
problem.  The  first  year  of  experience  with  it  the  supervision 
was  entrusted  wholly  to  one  of  the  normal  teachers ;  but,  as 
this  took  most  of  her  time,  it  w^as  thought  that  some  of  this 
expense  might  be  saved  and  still  good  results  secured.  If 
this  was  possible,  it  was  certainly  desirable.  Having  tliis  in 
mind,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  school  committees  of 
Leominster  and  Lunenburg  whereby  certain  of  the  graduates 
were    elected   as    teachers   at   a  fair  salary.     The   schools   so 
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selected  were  near  enough  to  the  normal  school,  so  that,  by  a 
division  of  the  work,  the  necessary  supervision  could  be  given 
by  the  normal  teachers  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
teaching.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  graduates  have  been 
visited  twice  a  week ;  they  have  been  given  suggestion  and 
encouragement  and  such  direct  help  as  they  seemed  to  need. 
The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  work  which 
these  young  teachers  are  doing  demonstrates  the  utility  of  this 
plan. 

In  Fitchburg,  a  somewhat  difterent  arrangement  seemed  best. 
As  there  were  not  enough  of  the  pupil  teachers  this  year  for 
all  the  rooms  at  Day  Street,  two  of  the  graduates  were  taken 
for  that  work,  in  place  of  teachers  from  outside.  Of  course 
these  are  under  the  care  of  the  regular  supervisors.  A  few 
others  have  been  placed  as  masters'  assistants  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.  A  part  of  their  salary  is  paid  by  the  city 
and  a  part  comes  from  the  money  received  for  the  practice 
school.  In  return,  the  master  in  each  school  is  to  give  these 
teachers  most  of  the  supervision,  but  a  general  oversight  is  had 
by  the  normal  teachers.  In  this  case  the  expense  is  small  and 
the  results  most  satisfactory.  On  Saturday  these  teachers  are 
present  at  the  normal  school,  and  take  such  work  as  they  are 
able  to  carry,  and  either  before  or.  after  their  term  of  teaching 
they  are  expected  to  spend  six  months  in  study,  as  above  in- 
dicated. It  is  not  simply  that  the  plan  lessens  very  much  the 
chance  for  failure,  Ijut  far  more  that,  by  the  help  and  inspiration 
thus  given,  these  teachers  will  do  better  and  more  effective  work 
ever  after.  It  is  essential  that  this  help  and  criticism  be  made 
sympathetic,  suggestive  and  inspiring.  When  it  is  so,  as  we 
believe  that  it  has  been  the  past  year  at  Fitchburg,  the  good 
accomplished  is  too  evident  to  need  an  argument.  The  only 
reo-ret  is  that  so  few  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  take  this 
course  can  be  accommodated.  Eleven  in  all  is  the  number 
for  the  past  year. 

New  Model  School  Building. 
In  the  last  report,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  need  of  a  new  buildino;  on  the  normal  school  grounds  for 
the  use   of  the  model  schools.     By  the    joint  action   of  the 
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Legislature  and  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  tiiis  building  lias  been 
provided  for.  At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  voted 
that  the  city  of  Fitchburg  be  requested  to  provide  plans  for 
this  new  building.  At  the  meeting  in  May  the  plans  so  pre- 
pared were  adopted  by  the  Board.  Some  modifications  of  the 
original  draft  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense, 
but  the  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  substantially  as 
then  planned.  The  bids  for  the  heating  and  plumbing  are  not 
yet  received,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not,  under  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  the  work  can  be  completed  within  the  appro- 
priation. 

Lectures. 

During  the  year  the  following  lectures  have  been  given  at 
the  normal  school.  The  attendance  has  often  been  such  as  to 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  main  hall.  No  other 
money  expended  by  the  State  in  connection  with  its  normal 
schools  pays  a  better  return,  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 

Mr.  William  J.  Mann,  — American  History. 
Supt.  I.  Freeman  Hall, — Unity  of  School  Work. 
Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe  (two  lectures)  :  — 

The  Governors  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Passion  Play. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Mann,  — Personal  Recollections  of  a  Rebel  Prison. 
Rev.  Greorge  R.  Hewitt,  —  Robert  Burns. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  —  Constantinople. 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  —  The  Education  of  Mankind  and  of  the 
Child  in  the  Light  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  (twelve  lectures)  :  — 

Introduction:    The  Teacher  and  the  State. 

The  Theory  of  Evolution. 

The  Beginnings  of  Structure. 

Worms  and  their  Descendants. 

Vertebrates  :    Backbone  and  Brain. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

The  Sequence  of  Function. 

The  Sequence  of  Motives. 

Inherited  Results  of  Experience. 

Man  and  his  Possibilities. 

Nature  Study  in  our  Schools. 

The  Teacher's  Problem. 
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Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  —  The  Educational  Value  of  Bird  Study. 
Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  —  Education  for  the  Art  of  Life 
(Graduation  Address) . 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1899,  are  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  99, — 96  women,  3  men; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  46, — 43  women,  3  men;  number  of 
graduates  for  the  year,  27;  number  receiving  certificates  for  special 
courses,  1. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  245,  —  239  women,  6  men. 

3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school 
for  this  year,  5. 

4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  5. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  24. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  19.5. 

7.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  13. 

8.  Occupation  of  parents:  contractors,  2;  skilled  laborers,  10; 
farmers,  5 ;  superintendents  and  foremen,  4  ;  merchants,  6 ;  pro- 
fessional men,  3;   machinists,  8;   not  living,  8;   total,  46. 

9.  Number  of  pupils  in  school  Dec.  1,  1899,  104. 

J.  D.  MILLER, 
E.  H.  CAPEN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH  ADAMS. 

FRANK  FULLER  MURDOCK,  Principal. 

Instructoes. 

Frank  Fuller  Mdrdock,  psychology,  pedagogy ;  Roland  W.  Guss, 
science ;  Charles  H.  Stearns,  manual  training ;  Lyman  R.  Allen, 
history,  geography;  Annette  M.  Bartlett,  mathematics,  music; 
Mart  A.  Pearson,  drawing,  color ;  Catherine  W.  Parker,  English, 
vocal  expression  ;  Annie  C.  Skeele,  physiology,  physical  culture. 

Training  School :  Mrs.  Donna  D.  Couch,  principal ;  Rosa  E.  Searle, 
Harriette  p.  Ryder,  Edith  M.  Dunning,  Hannah  E.  Magenis, 
Marion  L.  Webster,  Anna  S.  Coyle,  Agnes  E.  Walker,  F.  A. 
Clarke,  Fannie  Foote,  Susan  G.  Lombard,  Sarah  E.  Bower, 
Emma  H.  Tingue,  Margaret  F.  Collins,  Olie  M.  Hilliard,  Susan 
A.  Cleghorn. 

Kindergarten :  Della  M.  Webb,  principal ;  Lilian  S.  Daniels,  assistant. 

During  the  year  Miss  Coyle  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Agnes  E.  Walker  of  Chelsea  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  fifth  grade.  Miss  Dunning 
resigned  in  August  because  of  home  duties ;  but  the  vacancy 
has  not  been  filled,  as  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  return  in  the 
spring.  The  June  promotions  caused  a  union  of  the  two  sixth 
grades  into  one  seventh,  and  the  formation  of  two  fifth  grades, 
the  total  number  of  classes  remaining  the  same.  The  work  of 
the  second  fifth  grade  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Sara  A.  Browne, 
an  efficient  graduate  of  the  first  class. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  all  departments  has  dis- 
tinctly increased.  More  work  has  been  done,  with  more  free- 
dom, with  greater  regard  for  children's  and  students'  interests, 
and  with  beneficent  reflex  influence  upon  the  teachers.  The 
enterino;  class  has  taken  hold  of  the  new  work  with  unusual 
zest,  and  is  making  highly  commendable  progress.  The  first 
class  completed  its  two  years  of  work  in  January,  when  7  left 
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to  begin  teaching.  The  others  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
spring  term.  Twenty-four  members  of  the  first  class,  26  of 
the  second,  and  3  from  the  kindergarten  course,  53  in  all,  were 
graduated  in  June.  Of  these,  5  have  returned  for  graduate 
courses  and  practice,  46  are  teaching,  for  the  most  part  in 
western  Massachusetts.  The  class  of  September,  1899,  has  a 
large  proportion  of  experienced  teachers,  mature  young  women, 
and  these  are  a  vital  factor  in  promoting  earnestness,  fidelity 
and  nobility  of  spirit.  The  immediate  and  wide  demand  for 
graduates  and  the  incoming  of  experienced  teachers  for  pro- 
fessional training  prove  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  normal 
school  in  this  section. 

The  kind  of  work  in  observation  and  practice  at  the  training- 
school  is  as  previously  described.  The  amount  of  work  has 
been  increased,  and  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  it  is  done 
have  noticeably  improved.  Better  qualities  have  become  prom- 
inent, as  results  of  the  stress  laid  upon  the  study  of  children, 
close  observation  of  teaching  in  its  eifect  on  teachers  and 
taught,  and  upon  the  greater  emphasis  put  on  the  preparation 
and  planning  for  each  exercise  to  be  conducted.  This  careful 
previous  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter  has 
produced  excellence  in  the  teaching  of  the  students  more  than 
the  earlier,  more  frequent  attempts  to  teach,  with  less  thought- 
ful preparation.  Right  thought-habits  leased  on  the  observed 
teaching  of  children  lead  the  students  at  once  in  their  practice- 
teachino-  to  reo-ard  children's  interests  and  conceptions.  Teach- 
ing  has  thus  become  earlier  a  matter  of  child-leading,  instead 
of  the  mere  repetition  of  informing  processes. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  much  consideration,  whether,  within  the 
limits  of  a  two  years'  course,  it  should  be  expected  that  twenty- 
seven  subjects  should  receive  professional  attention,  and  that  a 
larse  share  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  observation  and 
practice  in  the  training  schools.  If  a  three  years'  course,  instead 
of  being  permissive,  were  regularly  prescribed,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  completing  the  course  earlier,  if  previous  experience 
or  exceptional  ability  warranted,  there  would  then  be  time  to 
do  a  larger  measure  of  justice  to  the  present  course  and  to  add 
such  other  subjects,  e.g.,  Latin,  as  would  enable  the  normal 
schools  to  fit  for  all  the  grammar  grades  and  to  secure  in  grad- 
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uates  a  preparation  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  ordinary  child  life.  As  long  as  the  regular  course  covers 
but  two  years,  the  likelihood  of  failure  in  the  normal  schools 
to  meet  the  present  educational  demands  on  teachers  must  be 
acknowledged  with  regret. 

Durino;  the  summer  the  school  committee  refinished  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  training  school  building,  placed  picture  mouldings 
and  display  boards  in  the  various  rooms,  and  supplied  cases 
and  cabinets,  thus  bringing  the  equipment  into  a  thoroughly 
first-class  condition.  We  do  heartily  thank  the  school  com- 
mittee, other  members  of  the  city  government  and  the  citizens 
for  their  continued  interest  and  support. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Legislature,  land  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  original  lot  was  purchased.  Grading 
plans  have  been  secured,  and  such  work  as  is  possible  during 
the  fall  is  being  done.  The  finishing  of  grades,  sodding  and 
seeding  must  be  deferred  to  the  coming  spring. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  38, — man,  1;  women,  37. 
"Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1899,  — 100  : 
men,  4;  women,  96. 

2.  Average  age  of  September  class,  1899,  20  years,  5  months. 

3.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts:  Berkshire  County, 
88  ;  FrankUn  County,  6.  New  Hampshire,  3.  Vermont,  3.  Cities 
and  towns  represented,  27. 

4.  Occupations  of  parents  represented :  farmers,  26 ;  lumber 
dealer,  1 ;  produce  dealer,  1 ;  painters,  4 ;  foremen,  8  ;  laborers,  6  ; 
engineers,  4 ;  contractors,  4  ;  coachman,  1  ;  druggist,  1 ;  hotel  pro- 
prietors, 2  ;  blacksmiths,  4  ;  grocers,  4  ;  lawyer,  1 ;  stone  mason,  1 ; 
electrician,  1  ;  miller,  1  ;  chief  of  police,  1 ;  shoemakers,  2  ;  car- 
penters, 2  ;  superintendents  of  schools,  3  ;  clerks,  2  ;  merchant,  1  ; 
superintendent  of  mill,  1  ;  wool  sorter,  1  ;  wood  dealer,  1  ;  tinsmith, 
1  ;  furniture  dealers,  2  ;  engraver,  1  ;  advertising  agent,  1  ;  janitor, 
1  ;  soldier,  1  ;  insurance  agent,  1  ;  teamster,  1  ;  shoe  dealer,  1  ; 
tailor,  1;  plumbers,  2;   machinist,  1;  cigar  maker,  1. 

FKANKLIN   CARTER, 
E.   B.   STODDARD, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  HYANNIS, 

W=  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal. 

Instructobs. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  education  ;  Minerva  A, 
Laing,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  drawing;  Bertha  M,  Brown,  biology, 
mathematics ;  Frederic  II.  Holmes,  geography,  manual  training, 
physics;  Lina  L.  Loveridge,  English,  history;  Eva  A.  Hickox, 
physical  culture ;  Edmund  F.  Sawyer,  vocal  music. 

Training  School :  Richard  Wallace  Marston,  principal,  grades  8  and  9  ; 
Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Wilbar,  grades  6  and  7 ;  Eva  A.  Hickox,  grades  5 
and  6  ;  Isadore  M.  Jones,  grades  3  and  4  ;  Maria  Fuller,  principal 
of  primary  department,  grades  2  and  3  ;  Ida  E.  Finley,  grade  1. 

In  Geneeal, 
The  school  at  Hyaiinis  enters  upon  its  third  year  of  existence 
with  many  causes  for  encouragement.  It  is  having  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  students,  both  for  the  regular  and  for 
the  summer  sessions.  The  quality  of  the  students,  both  as  to 
their  preparation  and  their  native  ability,  averages  higher  with 
each  entering  class.  During  the  first  year  41  students  were 
registered.  During  the  second  year  31  of  these  returned  and 
24  new  ones  entered,  making  the  registration  for  the  year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1899,  55.  In  June  a  class  of  28  was  graduated, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  entering  class  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient in  size  to  make  good  the  loss.  An  advanced  course  was 
established,  and  several  of  the  graduates  returned  to  take  this 
course.  The  registration  for  the  current  year  is  13  in  the  ad- 
vanced class,  16  in  the  senior  class  and  31  in  the  junior  class, 
or  a  total  of  60,  of  which  number  51  are  women  and  9  are  men. 
The  registration  for  the  summer  of  1899  was  125  for  five  weeks, 
and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  15  or  16  for  forty  weeks.  This 
number,  added  to  the  60  registered  for  the  regular  session. 
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makes  a  total  of  75,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
number  for  which  the  school  is  now  providing  educational 
advantages. 

This  school,  which  was  established  especially  for  Barnstable 
County,  is  already,  in  its  third  year,  attracting  a  good  number 
from  outside  its  immediate  territory.  Of  the  last  entering  class 
of  31,  it  will  be  seen  that  15,  or  about  one  half,  are  from  other 
parts  of  the  State.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
advertising  which  the  school  gets  through  its  summer  session, 
in  part  by  its  healthful,  retired  location,  in  part  by  its  fine 
dormitory  accommodations,  and  in  part  by  the  opportunity  of- 
fered for  individual  attention  and  a  large  amount  of  practice  in 
the  training  school. 

Teachees. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three  changes  in  the 
teaching  force,  one  being  in  the  normal  and  two  in  the  training 
school.  In  June  Misses  Maria  D.  McLeod  and  Ildah  M.  Chaney 
resigned  their  respective  positions  in  the  training  school,  and 
Misses  Isadore  M.  Jones  and  Ida  E.  Finley  were  elected.  Both 
are  teachers  of  large  and  successful  experience,  and  the  latter 
had  been  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  Pawtucket  Trainino; 
School.  In  August  Miss  Emma  Blanche  Macleod,  the  teacher 
of  history  and  literature  in  the  normal  school,  resigned.  Miss 
Lina  L.  Loveridge,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
who  had  studied  also  at  Oberlin  and  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

DOEMITORY. 

Every  room  in  the  dormitory  is  now  in  use.  As  the  school 
increases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  board  of 
students  in  families  in  the  village,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
not  many  years  will  elapse  before  another  dormitory  will  be 
needed. 

Training  School. 

The  work  of  the  training  school  at  Hyannis  is  arranged  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis  from  that  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
State.  It  may  not,  therefore,  seem  amiss  to  include  in  the 
present  report  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  this  branch  of 
the  school. 
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The  training  school  is  made  the  centre  toward  which  all  of 
the  work  of  the  school  converges.  We  have  a  school  of  over 
200  children,  with  all  grades  below  the  high  school,  in  a  fine 
modern  building  next  the  normal  school  grounds.  The  pupils 
are  seated  in  six  rooms  of  ordinary  size,  and  under  conditions 
as  nearly  normal  as  is  possible  in  a  training  school.  Each 
room  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  is  responsible  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  children  in  her  room  throughout  the  year.  The 
principal  of  the  training  school  has  particular  charge  of  the 
normal  students  when  training  in  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to 
ninth  inclusive ;  the  principal  of  the  primary  department  has 
charge  in  the  grades  below  the  fifth. 

The  connection  between  the  normal  and  training  schools  is 
very  close.  Every  teacher  of  the  normal  school  does^some 
regular  teaching  of  the  children  in  the  training  school  during  a 
part  of  the  school  year.  He  also  supervises  the  work  of  his 
department  in  the  training  school.  Every  teacher  but  one  of 
the  training  school  teaches  a  method  subject  to  the  normal 
school  students.  All  teachers  meet  together  weekly  for  the 
discussion  of  pedagogical  subjects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  senior  year 
the  students  begin  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  care- 
fully supervised  observation  in  the  training  school.  They  ob- 
serve all  of  the  machinery  of  the  school  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  school  management.  They  observe  work  in  primary 
reading,  as  presented  to  the  children  by  the  teacher  who  is 
giving  them  methods  in  the  subject.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of 
the  work  in  methods  in  primary  reading,  primary  and  advanced 
number  and  physical  training  is  given  in  connection  with  and 
by  means  of  the  class  exercises  in  the  regular  schoolroom. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  professional  work  at  the  normal 
school,  the  last  half  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  observa- 
tion and  practice.  Students  are  assigned  to  either  primary  or 
grammar  sections,  in  accordance  with  their  desires  or  apparent 
fitness.  They  are  at  once  set  to  observing  and  assisting.  As 
fast  as  a  student  develops  sufiicient  power,  he  is  given  a  class 
to  teach  in  one  subject.  He  prepares  each  lesson  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  that  subject,  and  his 
teaching  is  criticised  by  this  teacher  and  by  the  principal  of  the 
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department  in  which  he  is  teaching.     As  soon  as  seems  advis 
able,  another  subject  is  added,  and  before  completing  the  course 
the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  have  full  charge  of  a 
room. 

Each  student  has  to  do  about  six  weeks  of  observation  work 
and  fifteen  weeks  of  teaching  in  the  regular  two  years'  course. 
In  the  advanced  or  four  years'  course,  besides  the  teaching  done 
in  the  regular  course,  each  student  teaches  one  subject  for  a 
whole  year  or  two  subjects  for  twenty  weeks  each. 

Statistics  for  the  Regular  Session. 

1.  Number  of  students  registered  September,  1899:  men,  9; 
women,  51  ;   total,  60. 

2.  Number  of  students  registered  since  Sept.  9,  1897  :  men,  15; 
women,  80;  total,  95. 

3.  Average  age  of  entering  class  when  admitted,  18  years,  6 
months. 

4.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  1. 

5.  Residence  of  pupils:  Barnstable  County, — Barnstable,  2; 
Yarmouth,  2 ;  Dennis,  4 ;  Harwich,  1  ;  Brewster,  2 ;  Truro,  1 ; 
Provincetown,  4;  total,  16.  Dukes  County, — Cottage  City,  1. 
Bristol  County,  —  Fall  River,  6  ;  Pottersville,  1 ;  total,  7.  Suffolk 
County,  — Boston,  2.  Norfolk  County,  —  Quincy,  2  ;  Norwood,  2  ; 
Atlantic,  1  ;  total,  5. 

6.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  sea  captains,  5;  merchants, 
4 ;  farmers,  3 ;  carpenters,  2 ;  manufacturers,  2 ;  gardener,  com- 
mercial traveler,  potter,  painter,  letter  carrier,  printer,  tailor,  1  each. 

Summer  Session. 
The  second  year  of  the  summer  session,  which  was  held  July 
6  to  Aug.  9,  1899,  proved  as  successful  as  the  first.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance,  this  being  a 
small  increase  over  the  number  of  the  first  year.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  previous  year  had  returned, 
and  about  one  third  of  the  students  were  the  same.  This  gave 
an  air  of  continuity  and  stability  to  the  work,  which  is  usually 
lacking  in  summer  schools.  It  also  enabled  the  instructors  to 
enter  at  once  and  with  confidence  upon  the  work,  following 
lines  similar  to  those  which  had  been  found  advisable  during 
the  previous  year.     Regular  recitation  work  commenced  upon 
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the  first  day  and  was  continued  throughout  the  full  five  weeks. 
The  work  was  intensive  in  character,  and  nearly  every  teacher 
present  did  substantial  work  along  some  one  definite  line  for 
five  weeks. 

This  summer  school  seems  to  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a  permanent  factor  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  educational  ideals  of  the  teachers  now  in  service. 
Many  superintendents  are  advising  those  of  their  teachers  who 
are  strong  enough  to  study  hard  for  five  weeks  of  their  vacation, 
and  who  are  anxious  to  improve  both  in  knowledge  and  method 
in  some  particular  subject,  to  attend  this  school. 

Nearly  all  of  those  who  attended  this  school  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1899  have  registered  for  the  session  of  1900. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
normal  school  at  Hyannis  for  the  regular  session  of  the  current 
year,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
summer  session.  In  view  of  the  manifest  value  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  this  summer  school,  the  board  of  visitors 
deems  it  advisable  to  set  aside  a  like  sum  for  its  support  during 
the  summer  of  1900. 

The  faculty  for  the  summer  session  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  B.S.,  principal ;  Catharine  L.  Bigelow,  instructor,  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  ;  Frederick  L.  Burnham,  supervisor  of 
drawing,  North  Adams,  Mass.;  Frederic  H.  Holmes,  instructor  in 
physics,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis;  Ida  H.  Hyde,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  H.  Annie  Kennedy,  supervisor  of  nature  work, 
Quincy,  Mass. ;  Mary  E.  Laing,  instructor  in  psychology,  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  N.Y. ;  E.  Blanche  Macleod,  instructor  in  literature, 
State  Normal  School,  Hyannis  ;  Charles  D.  Meserve,  A.B.,  instructor 
in  mathematics,  Newton  High  School,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Edmund  F. 
Sawyer,  instructor  in  music.  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis  ;  C.  L.  G. 
Scales,  instructor  in  history.  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  'F.  Sinnott,  B.S.,  instructor  in  geography.  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Harlan  P.  Shaw,  instructor  in  chem- 
istry. State  Normal  School,  Bi'idgewater,  Mass. 

The  students  were  125  in  number.  A  statement  of  their 
experience  and  preparation  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Average  age  (years), .26 

Average  years  of  experience,    .         .         .        .         .         .         .         .        .       6 
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Number  of  students  graduated  from  college,  ......      7 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  normal  schools,      .        .        .         .17 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  training  classes,     .        .        .        .17 

Number  of  students  graduated  from  high  schools, .        .         .        .         .77 

Number  of  students  who  had  attended  college,       .....       9 

Number  of  students  who  had  attended  normal  schools,  ,         .         .        .14 
Number  of  students  working  for  diploma,       ......     64 

GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 
ALICE  FEEEI^IAN  PALMER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

FRANK  F.  COBURN,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Frank  F.  Cobtjrn,  psycholog}",  principles  of  education,  school  organization 
and  school  government ;  Hugh  J.  Mollot,  mathematics ;  Mabel 
Hill,  history,  civil  government  and  history  of  education ;  Laura  A. 
Knott,  English  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature ;  Anna  W.  Dever- 
EAUX,  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  and  child  study ;  Adelia  M. 
Parker,  supervision  of  practice  work ;  Lyman  C.  Newell,  chem- 
istry, phj'sics  and  geology  ;  Walter  J.  Kenton,  drawing,  geography 
and  manual  training;  Grace  D.  Chester,  zoology,  botany  and  physi- 
ology; Alma  E,  Hurd,  physical  culture;  Vesta  H.  Sawtelle, 
music ;  Mary  Hussey,  reading  and  vocal  training. 

Model  School :  Cyrus  A.  Dukgin,  principal ;  Belle  A.  Prescott,  Char- 
lotte M.  MuRKLAND,  Belle  F.  Batchelder,  Blanche  A.  Cheney, 
Amy  S.  Tucke,  Maria  W.  Roberts,  Carrie  E.  Erskine,  Mary  E. 
Walsh,  M.  Ida  Howe,  Fannie  M.  Spooner,  Grace  B.  Alvord, 
Bertha  J.  Curtis,  Alice  D.  Sunbury,  Viola  G.  Burr,  Frances 
Clark,  assistants ;  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  drawing ;  Vesta  H.  Saw- 
telle, music. 

Kindergarten  :  E.  Belle  Perham  and  Clare  S.  Reed. 

The  close  of  the  second  school  year,  June  20,  1899,  marked 
the  graduation  of  the  first  class.  The  exercises  on  this  account 
were  of  especial  interest,  and  the  assembly  hall  was  tested  to 
its  utmost  capacity  by  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  fully  realized  the  responsibility 
resting  on  them  as  the  first  representatives  of  the  school  and 
displayed  the  same  earnestness  of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  the 
institution  which  had  characterized  their  entire  course.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  43,  36  in  the  regular  two  years' 
course  and  7  in  the  kindergarten  department.  With  one 
exception,  all  the  graduates  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
teaching. 
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There  has  been  only  one  change  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
normal  school  during  the  year.  The  model  and  practice  school 
has  its  full  number  of  regularly  elected  teachers.  Since  the 
last  report  the  following  teachers  have  been  nominated  by  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  and  elected  by  the  school  com- 
mittee :  Bertha  J.  Curtis,  a  graduate  of  the  Geneseo  Normal 
School,  four  years'  course ;  Frances  Clark,  a  graduate  of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School,  and  recently  a  teacher  in  the 
Fitchburg  practice  school ;  Viola  G.  Burr,  a  graduate  of  the 
Johnson,  Vt.,  Normal  School,  and  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal  School;  and  Alice  D.  Sun- 
bury,  a  graduate  of  the  training  school,  and  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Bartlett  School. 

The  practice  school  consists  of  sixteen  rooms,  —  twelve 
grammar,  three  primary  and  one  kindergarten,  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  city  has  tendered  the  use  of  eleven  kindergartens  in 
various  parts  of  Lowell. 

The  first  year's  course  demands,  in  addition  to  regular  school 
work,  a  certain  amount  of  observation  in  all  the  above-men- 
tioned grades.  This  observation  work  commences  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  and  is  carried  on 
under  careful  supervision.  Each  student  spends  one  entire 
week  in  the  kindergarten,  and  after  that  the  time  and  frequency 
of  the  observation  depend  on  the  individual  plan  and  method 
of  the  departmental  teachers  in  the  normal  school.  Written 
reports  are  required  of  all  such  observation,  so  that  in  every 
way,  through  personal  supervision  and  written  expression,  the 
pupils'  impressions  are  wisely  guided  and  accurately  defined. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  comes  the  actual 
practice  work.  Each  pupil  is  given  three  months'  experience, 
—  one  month  at  a  time, — in  three  different  grades.  These 
grades  are  assigned  by  the  critic  teacher  or  supervisor,  after 
careful  consideration  of  a  pupil's  needs  and  aims.  In  some 
cases  it  has  also  been  found  possible  to  obtain  the  opportunity 
for  practice  in  teaching  in  the  neighboring  towns  about  Lowell. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  practice  experience,  the  student 
has  full  charge  of  the  room.  The  three  months'  teaching  con- 
sists entirely  of  morning  work,  so  that  the  afternoons  are  left 
free  for  class  instruction  and  individual  assistance  from  the 
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critic  teacher.  The  successes  and  failures  of  the  morning  are 
freely  discussed,  and  detailed  plans  are  made  for  the  following 
day.  The  personal  attention  of  the  instructors  is  given  to  all 
theoretical  and  material  things  that  may  help  or  hinder  a 
student's  subsequent  career. 

The  pupil  teacher  does  not  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 
professional  side  of  her  work  till  she  is  placed  in  full  charge  of 
a  room,  face  to  face  with  her  pupils,  and  is  held  responsible  for 
their  government  and  instruction.  The  term  of  service,  which 
covers  a  period  of  three  months,  is  a  good  test  of  her  ability 
as  a  disciplinarian,  and  brings  out  pretty  clearly  her  weak 
points  as  a  teacher.  Success  in  this  department  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  granting  of  a  diploma,  and  already  there  have 
been  several  cases  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  with- 
hold the  diploma  on  account  of  failure  in  practice  work, 
although  the  other  school  work  was  satisfactory. 

The  normal  training  course  for  kindergarten  teachers  covers, 
with  its  graduate  term,  a  period  of  three  years.  This  course 
is  now  fairly  established,  and  oifers  an  opportunity  for  kin- 
dergarten training  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
twelve  schools  furnished  for  observation  and  practice  are 
situated  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  inchide  in  their 
enrolment  1,045  children  from  families  of  varied  circumstances. 
It  too  frequently  happens  that  kindergarten  schools  include  only 
children  from  the  more  fortunate  classes.  The  following  is  a 
brief  statement  of  the  work  of  this  course. 

In  the  first  year,  the  kindergarten  students  take  the  regular 
normal  school  course.  They  meet  the  supervisor  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  once  a  week,  for  instruction  in  principles 
and  methods  and  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  and  occupations. 
Early  in  the  year  a  week  of  morning  visits  is  spent  in  the 
different  kindergartens,  while  in  the  afternoons,  reports  are 
presented  to  the  supervisor,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
discussion.  The  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades  are  then 
visited,  so  that  some  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  work  in 
the  higher  grades,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  kindergarten. 
Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  study  of  one  or  more  chil- 
dren, and  to  submit  the  results  of  her  observations  in  a  written 
report. 
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In  the  second  year  all  the  forenoons  are  spent  in  the  schools, 
—  a  part  of  the  time  in  observation  and  a  part  in  practice. 
Each  student  spends  ten  consecutive  weeks  in  one  school,  and 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  take  full  charge  of  the  room,  under 
supervision.  Afternoons  are  spent  at  the  normal  school,  in  the 
study  of  theory,  including  mother  play  and  symbolic  educa- 
tion, psychology,  games,  gifts,  occupations,  drawing,  nature 
work,  gymnastics,  voice  training  and  music. 

In  the  graduate  year  further  opportunity  is  given  for  obser- 
vation and  practice.  Instruction  is  given  in  advanced  kin- 
dergarten theory,  including  the  pedagogy  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  education  of  man,  crystallography,  laboratory  work 
in  zoology  and  botany,  with  special  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion to  the  kindergarten,  and  weekly  discussions  on  the  making 
of  programs.  The  graduate  course  was  formed  this  year,  and 
has  a  membership  of  fifteen. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  has  been  par- 
tially expended  in  furnishing  the  different  laboratories  with 
necessary  apparatus.  The  manual  training  room  is  receiving 
its  outfit  and  will  be  ready  for  use  before  this  report  appears. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  for  constructing  eight  shower  baths  in 
the  room  adjoining  the  gymnasium.  Gegenstrom  heaters  are 
to  be  used  with  these  baths,  insuring  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  hot  water  at  any  temperature  and  in  any  desired 
quantity,  with  no  danger  of  scalding.  The  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  has  been  graded,  a  portion  of  it  being  reserved  for 
tennis  courts  and  basket  ball. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  135,  — 129  women,  6  men. 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes,  72, — junior,  54;  graduate,  18. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  year,  43. 

4.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  opening  of  school, 
260. 

5.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted,  18  years  6  months. 

6.  Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  8 
towns ;  Essex  County,  by  2  towns ;  Norfolk  County,  by  1  town ; 
the  State  of  Maine,  by  1.  Lowell  furnishes  26  pupils;  Lawrence, 
8 ;     Woburn,    5 ;     Andover,    4 ;    Winchester,    3 ;     and    Waltham, 
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Wamesit,  Salem,  Hyde  Park,  and  Tyngsborough,  and  Presque  Isle, 
Me.,  1  each. 

7.  Occupations  of  pupils'  fathers :  farmers,  5 ;  merchants,  5 ; 
real  estate,  3  ;  laborers,  4  ;  mechanics,  3  ;  engineers,  2  ;  curriers,  2  ; 
engraver,  1 ;  shipper,  1 ;  superintendent,  1 ;  contractor,  1 ;  tailor, 
1 ;  wool  sorter,  1 ;  paper  hanger,  1 ;  clergyman,  1  ;  manufacturer, 
1 ;  policeman,  1  ;  weaver,  1 ;  operator,  1 ;  iron  moulder,  1 ;  sales- 
man, 1;   bookkeeper,  1;  overseer,  1;   agent,  1;  not  reported,  13. 

GEOEGE   H.    CONLEY, 
KATE   GANNETT  WELLS, 

Board  of  Visitors, 


SIXTT-THIED  ANNUAL  REPORT 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  General  Court. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  required 
by  law  to  report  annually  to  both  your  honorable  bodies  such 
information  as  he  may  gather  about  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  such  suggestions  as  he  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  for  their  welfare.  In  accordance 
with  this  requirement,  the  sixty-third  report  of  the  secretary  is 
herewith  respectfully  submitted.' 

Summary  of  Statistics  foe  1898-99. 

I.     Number  of  Public  Day  Scliools. 

1.  Number  of  towns,  321 ;  cities,  32.     Total,  353. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools,  the  unit  of  com.parison  being  a 

single  school  which  has  one  head  or  principal,  whether 
the  school  has  one  teacher  or  several,      ....  4,628 

Increase  for  the  year, 18 

3.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison, 10,121 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......    258 

II.    Enrolment^  Membership  and  Attendance. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen  years  May  1,  1898,  , 449,099 

Increase  for  the  year,     .....         7,747 

2.  Number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year  1898-99,       ........  471,977 

Increase  for  the  year,    .....       15,836 

3.  Average  membership  of  pupils  iu  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1898-99, 390,900 

Increase  for  the  year,    .....       12,130 
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4.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the 

year  1898-99, 300,317 

Increase  for  the  year, 11,170 

5.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  member- 

ship,     92 

6.  Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools, 8,954 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,252 

7.  Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending 

the  public  schools, 45,318 

Increase  for  the  year, 618 

III.     Teachers  and  Wages. 

1.  Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, ,        .  1,197 

Increase  for  the  year, 23 

2.  Number  of  women  emjDloyed  as   teachers  in  the  public 

schools  during  the  year,    .......  12,205 

Increase  for  the  year, 176 

3.  Number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the    public 

schools  during  the  year, 13,402 

Increase  for  the  year, 199 

4.  Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,  .        ,  11,959 

Increase  for  the  year, 281 

6.    Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,     .  5,404 

Increase  for  the  year, 317 

6.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal 

schools, 4,687 

Increase  for  the  year, 262 

7.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, $136  23 

Decrease  for  the  year, |1  27 

8.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools, $51  41 

Decrease  for  the  year,    .        .        .        .        .        f  0  03 

IV.     Length  of  Schooling. 

1.  Aggregate  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each)  all  the 

public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  year,        .        .         95,250 J | 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kej)t  during  the  year,         .......  ^^^ 

V.     High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  high  schools, 262 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......       1 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools, 1,440 

Increase  for  the  year, 56 
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3.  Number  of  pupils  in  tlie  high  schools,      '   .        .        .         .  40,003 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,870 

4.  Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools,        .    $369,641  30 

Increase  for  the  year, $4,423  92 

VI.     Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  evening  schools,  .         .  60 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools, 767 

3.  Number  of  teachers, 1,227 

4.  Number  of  pupils  :  male,  24,154  ;  female,  12,260  ;  total,    .  36,404 
6.     Average  attendance, *  18,245 

6.  Expense f  $207,738  85 

7.  Increase  in  the  number  of  jDupils  for  the  yeai",     .         .        .  3,968 

8.  Increase  in  the  expense  for  the  year, $19,072  42 

VII.     Cost  of  Schools  ( Taxation) . 

1.  Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 

of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of 
teachers,  transportation  of  pupils,  fuel  for  the  schools 
and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,    ....         $8,763,71603 
Increase  for  the  year,     ....      $471,396  91 

2.  Expense  for  transportation  of  pupils  (included  in  the  fore- 

going amount  raised  by  taxation),    $127,409  22 

Increase    for    the  year   (included   in   the  foregoing 
increase), $4,376  81 

3.  Expense  of  supervision  for  the  year, $338,564  23 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....  $6,432  24 

4.  Salaries  of  superintendents   (included  in   the   foregoing 

amount  for  supervision), $210,881  77 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....  $1,842  64 

5.  Expense  of  books,  stationery  and  school  supplies,      .        .    $585,376  27 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ....  $7,529  49 

6.  Sundries  (school  reports,  school  census,  and  such  items  as 

cannot  be  classified  elsewhere), $333,847  34 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ....  $1,602  43 

7.  Amount  expended  in  1898-99  for  new  schoolhouses,   .        $2,742,617  11 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....        $22,705  10 

8.  Amount  expended  for  alterations  and  permanent  improve- 

ments in  schoolhouses,      $291,408  51 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ....      $259,695  97 

9.  Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs,       ....    $569,284  58 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....        $26,130  77 

*  On  page  Ixxiv  of  the  Abstract  the  average  attendance  of  the  Boston  evening  schools 
is  given  as  4,002.  This  return  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Boston  so  as  to  read  5,995. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  State  is,  therefore,^18,245  instead  of  16,262,  as  given  in  the 
Abstract. 

t  The  expense  of  the  Cambridge  evening  schools  should  have  been  recorded  on  page 
Ixxiv  of  the  Abstract  as  $4,854  instead  of  $14,854,  as  there  given,  making  the  total 
expense  $207,738.85  instead  of  $217,738.85,  as  there  given. 
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VIII.     Cost  of  ScJwoIs  (Voluntary  Contributions,  etc.). 
Amount  of  voluntaiy  contributions  for  the  public  schools,      f  84,876  03 

Decrease  for  the  year,    ....          $7,079  17 
Amount  of  local  school  funds  the  income  of  which  can  be 
appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,    .         .         .  f  3, 103,047  59 
Increase  for  the  year,     ....       $103,945  33 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  acade- 
mies  1137,609  39 

Decrease  for  the  year, $65  28 

Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the 

option  of  the  town,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,     $85,626  99 
Decrease  for  the  year,    ....        $18,170  99 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  in  1899, $94,521  12 

Increase  for  the  year, $4,502  61 


IX.     Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies,     .... 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  academies  for  the  year,  . 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year, 

4.  Number  of  private  schools,  .  .... 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  during  the  year 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  (largely  estimated). 
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5,623 

,876  54 

368 

65,937 

,477  65 


X.     Miscellaneous. 
Expenditure  from  the  State  school  fund  for  apparatus  and 
books  of  reference  for  the  year  1898-99,  .... 

Decrease  for  the  year, $819  58 

Aggregate  returned  as  raised  by  taxation  and  expended 
upon  the  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  repairing, 
altering  and   erecting  schoolhouses  (see  Vll.,  1,  3,  5 


2,174  84 


and  6), 


$10,021,503  87 


3.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  2)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     . 

4.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  2)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,     . 
6.     Ao"gregate  returned  as  received  from  all  sources,  public 
taxation   and    private  funds  or   contributions,   and  ex- 
pended, upon   the   public   schools   alone,   exclusive    of 
repairing,  altering  and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see  VII., 


$22  31 


f25  63 


1,  3,  5,  6,  and  VIII.,  1,4,5), 


$10,286,528  01 


Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  5)  for  each  child  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     . 


$22  90 


*  See  footnote  on  next  page. 
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7.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  5)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,     .        .         .  $26  31 

8.  Aggregate  returned  as  raised  (or  to  be  raised  *)  by  taxa- 

tion and  expended  upon  the  public  schools,  inclusive  of 
repairing,  altering  and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see  VII., 

1,3,0,6,7,8,9), $13,624,814  07 

9.     Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  8)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  .         .         .  $30  33 

10.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  8)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,    .         .         .  f34  85 

11.  Aggregate  returned  as  received  from  all  sources,  public 

taxation  and  private  funds  or  contributions  and  ex- 
pended upon  the  public  schools  alone,  inclusive  of  re- 
pairing, altering  and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see  VII., 
1,3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  VIII.,  1,4,  o),         .         .         .       $13,889,838  21 

12.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  11)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,   .         .         .  $30  92 

13.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  11)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,   .         .         .  $35  63 

14.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  raised  by  taxation 

and  expended  on  the  public  schools  for  the  purposes 

stated  under  VII.,  1, -003^/0 

15.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  raised  by  taxation 

and  expended  on  the  public  schools  for  the  purposes 

stated  under  X.,  2, -'^^^'^^h 

16.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  raised  (or  to  be 

raised  *)  by  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public  schools 

for  the  purposes  stated  under  X.,  8,        .         .         .         .  .004^9g2_ 

*  Most  of  the  money  expended  in  erecting  new  buildings  is  borrowed  on  notes  or 
bonds.  Its  payment  by  taxation,  therefore,  is  usually  distributed,  through  the  agency 
of  sinliing  funds  or  in  other  ways,  over  a  series  of  years.  Such  money  is  reported  for 
the  year  when  it  is  actually  expended  on  the  buildings,  not  for  the  year  or  years  when 
it  is  raised  by  taxation  for  purposes  of  repayment. 
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Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Returns  for  1898- 

1899. 

A  Unifoem  School  Yeae. 

Diversities  in  Fiscal  Years. — In  the  sixty-second  report 
attention  was  called  to  existing  diversities  in  the  fiscal  years  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities.  It  was  there  shown  that  44  towns 
and  cities  close  their  fiscal  years  on  various  dates  in  January, 
74  in  February,  131  in  March,  6  in  November,  75  in  Decem- 
ber, and  23  in  months  not  reported.  The  financial  statistics 
of  the  present  report,  that  is  to  say,  the  various  amounts 
expended  for  school  purposes,  do  not,  therefore,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot,  cover  a  year  that  is  the  same  for 
all  towns  and  cities.  It  answers  practical  purposes  well 
enough  if  the  grand  totals  show  expenditures  for  a  kind  of 
State  composite  year, — an  average,  as  it  were,  of  353  local 
and  largely  non-coincident  years. 

Diversities  in  School  Years.  — It  was  also  shown  in  the 
sixty-second  report  that  29  towns  and  cities  close  their  school 
years  at  difierent  times  in  January,  1  in  February,  186  in 
March,  27  in  June,  4  in  November,  39  in  December,  and  67  in 
months  not  reported.  In  numerous  cases  the  school  year  and 
the  fiscal  year  of  a  town  do  not  coincide. 

A  Uniform  School  Year  desired.  —  While  there  would  be 
certain  advantages  if  all  the  towns  and  cities  had  the  same  fiscal 
year  and  the  same  school  year,  the  latter  also  coinciding  with 
the  former,  a  uniform  fiscal  year  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
several  fiscal  years  are  determined  by  widely  varying  consid- 
erations, of  which  the  schools  are  but  a  single  factor.  The 
uniformity  that  would  serve  the  schools  might  prove  vexatious 
for  other  purposes. 

A  uniform  school  year,  however,  is  not  only  feasible  but 
highly  desirable.  It  is  wanted  for  attendance  and  educational 
purposes  only,  not  for  fiscal  purposes.  The  best  period  for 
the  uniform  year  desired  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  the  fall  and  ends  with  their  close  the  following  summer. 
It  is  what  is  popularly  called  the  natural  school  year.  The 
years  or  grades  of  a  school  course  begin  in  the  fall ;  promo- 
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tioiis  take  effect  then  ;  new  teachers  very  generally  enter  upon 
their  work  then  ;  new  work  by  the  pupils  is  begun  then ;  it  is 
the  general  commencement  season  for  all  that  pertains  to  the 
schools.  In  June  or  July  the  schools  close  for  the  summer 
vacation  ;  thousands  graduate  therefrom  ;  thousands  more  with- 
draw at  that  time ;  and  the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  leave 
for  good  the  grades  in  which  they  have  worked  for  a  year. 
Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  passing  from  the  summer  to  the 
fall  there  is  a  change  of  grades  or  rooms  or  teachers,  or  of  all 
combined,  for  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pupils.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  summer  vacation  of  the  schools 
divides  the  old  from  the  new  more  noticeably  than  New  Year's 
day  itself.  School  statistics  for  a  year  that  begins  on  one  side 
of  this  summer  vacation  and  ends  on  the  other  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  gather  with  accuracy ;  they  are  especially  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  errors  of  duplication.  For  many  years  past 
the  majority  of  the  cities  have  been  reporting  attendance  data 
for  the  natural  school  year.  The  statistics  for  a  school  year 
ending  in  June  are  usually  collated  by  such  cities  the  ensuing 
fall,  and  published  in  their  school  reports  during  the  winter  or 
in  the  early  spring.  They  are  then  in  shape  for  the  annual 
returns,  which  school  committees  are  required  by  law  to  make 
to  the  State  in  April.  If  small  towns  adopt  the  same  policy, 
as  they  must  if  they  report  for  the  natural  school  year,  their 
returns  will  not  be  so  fresh  as  at  present,  but  they  will  be  as 
fresh  as  the  returns  have  been  for  many  years  past  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  State.  The  school  attendance 
returns  for  a  uniform  school  year  will  necessarily  lag  behind 
the  school  money  returns  for  the  non-uniform  fiscal  years  ;  but 
the  two  sets  of  returns  may  be  safely  used  together  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil.  In  changing  from  a 
local  school  year  to  the  natural,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  to 
duplicate  certain  statistics  that  have  already  been  reported. 

In  recommending  that  school  returns  be  made  for  the  nat- 
ural  school  year  that  extends  from  summer  vacation  to  summer 
vacation,  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  judgment  of  the  local 
school  authorities.  In  the  case  of  260  towns  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  or  the  chairmen  of  school  committees  approved 
the  proposition  for  the  change ;    in  the  case  of  67  towns,  they 
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expressed  either  indifference  or  a  desire  for  coincidence  in  school 
and  fiscal  years;  and  in  the  case  of  26  towns,  no  responses  to 
inquiries  were  dieted. 

The  New  School  Census.  —  The  school  census  has  heretofore 
been  taken  May  1 ,  too  late  for  the  natural  school  year  that  began 
the  previous  September,  and  too  early  for  the  one  beginning 
the  following  September.  The  school  census  would  prove 
most  useful,  it  was  claimed,  if  taken  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  the  fall.  Accordingly  the  Legislature  of  1898 
ordered  that  it  should  be  taken  each  year  thereafter  for  Sep- 
tember 1  instead  of  May  1,  the  work  of  the  enumerators  to  be 
completed  by  October  1.  Census  books  were  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  with  directions  for  keeping  them, 
and  sent  out  in  August,  1899,  to  all  the  towns  and  cities. 
This  census,  when  properly  taken,  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  during  the 
natural  school  year.  That  is,  it  shows  what  pupils  are  within 
the  compulsory  age  limits  September  1 ,  what  pupils  recorded 
in  the  census  will  come  within  those  limits  during  the  school 
year  following  September  1,  and  what  pupils  recorded  in  the 
census  will  emerge  from  those  limits  during  the  same  year. 
The  only  children  that  might  escape  the  attention  of  the  school 
authorities  are  those  that  move  into  town  after  one  census  is 
completed  and  before  the  next  is  begun.  The  first  census 
under  the  new  law  was  taken  for  Sept.  1,  1899.  Its  data  will 
be  called  for  in  the  annual  returns  to  be  made  by  the  school 
committees  to  the  State  in  April,  1900.  They  will  appear  in 
detail  in  the  report  of  the  Board  based  on  such  returns, 
namely,  the  sixty-fourth  report,  which  must  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  1901.  Mean- 
while, they  will  appear  in  the  local  school  reports.  Since  the 
census  returns  of  the  present  report  were  obtained  from  the 
school  committees  in  April,  1899,  they  are  based  on  the  census 
of  May  1,  1898. 

The  foUowino;  diao-ram  is  taken  from  the  census  book.  It 
gives  at  a  glance  the  age  classes  to  be  enumerated  in  the  school 
census,  as  well  as  the  age  classes  affected  by  the  employment 
laws  :  — 
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"  In  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment"  (chapter  494,  Acts  of  1898). 
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A  complete  and  trustworthy  school  census  requires  that 
there  shall  be  a  careful  house-to-house  canvass.  When  thor- 
oughly taken  it  renders  the  following  service  :  — 

1.  It  makes  known  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

2.  It  shows  how  many  of  these  children  come  within  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and 
who  they  are. 

3.  In  com2:)arison  with  the  enrolment  lists  of  the  public 
schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  facts  of  private  school  attend- 
ance on  the  other,  it  enables  the  authorities  to  know  how  thor- 
oughly the  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the  State  are  obeyed. 

4.  It  reveals,  as  a  further  result  of  such  comparison,  what 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  to  investigate,  with 
reference  to  securing  their  compliance  with  attendance  laws. 

5.  It  gives  the  names  and  number  of  illiterate  minors  over 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

6.  It  materially  aids  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  em- 
ployment laws  relating  to  minors. 

The  school  census  books  when  filled  out  should  be  retained 
by  the  school  committee. 

The  JSFeiv  School  Register, —  A  new  form  of  school  register 
was  prepared  in  1899  and  sent  out  in  season  for  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  September.  Heretofore  the  registers  have 
been  sent  out  in  January.  The  change  in  the  time  of  sending 
them  out  harmonizes  with  other  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  to  secure  attendance  returns  for  a  uniform  school  year. 

The  rules  for  keeping  the  new  register  were  not  adopted 
until  they  had  received  thorough  consideration  from  numerous 
judges,  including  the  association  of  Massachusetts  school  super- 
intendents. In  order  to  insure  a  permanent  record  of  them 
they  are  here  reproduced :  — 

I.  General  Direction.  — The  register  shoukl  be  kept  each  session, 
in  inh,  in  such  a  way  that  a  final  report  of  the  tnemhersMp  and  attend- 
ance for  that  session —  one  that  shall  receive  no  subsequent  amendment 
whatever  —  may  be  made  at  the  close  of  that  session. 

II.  Statutory  Requirements.  —  Section  19,  chapter  496,  Acts  of 
1898,  requires  :  — 

1.     That  the  "several  school  teachers    shall  faithfully  keep  the 
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register  of  attendance  daily,  and  make  due  return  *  thereof  to  the 
school  committee  or  to  such  person  as  such  committee  may  desig- 
nate." 

2.  That  "  no  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall  receive  payment  for 
services  for  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  close  of  any  single  term 
until  the  register,  properly  filled  up  and  completed,  is  so  returned."* 

3.  That  "  registers  shall  be  kept  at  the  schools  and  at  all  times 
during  the  school  hours  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  school 
committee,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  truant  officers,  and  the 
secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

4.  That,  "in  reckoning  the  average  membership  and  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  the  schools,  no  pupil's  name  shall  be 
omitted,  in  counting  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  school 
and  the  number  of  absences  of  such  persons,  until  it  ift  hnown  that 
such  pupil  has  withdrawn  from  the  school  without  intention  of  re- 
turning, or,  in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  until  ten  consecutive 
days  {or  tiventy  consecutive  half  days)  of  absence  have  been  recorded." 

5 .  That  ' '  a  pupil  who  is  not  present  at  least  half  of  a  session 
shall  be  marked  and  counted  as  absent  for  that  session." 

III.  Enrolment  List.  — The  register  should  be  kept  for  the  com- 
monly recognized  school  year  that  runs  from  one  summer  vacation  to 
the  next.  Registers  hereafter  will  be  furnished  annually  in  season 
for  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall.  On  the  day  that  a  pupil 
enters  the  school  write  his  name  in  full,  using  no  diminutives,  in  the 
enrolment  list,  with  such  additional  facts  as  are  there  called  for ;  but 
if  the  pupil  has  previously  attended  any  other  school  in  the  town  or  in 
the  State  within  the  school  year  so  as  to  be  enrolled  there,  his  name 
should  not  appear  at  all  in  the  enrolment  list  of  this  register.  It 
should  be  entered,  however,  in  the  supplementary  list. 

IV.  Absence,  Tardiness  and  Dismissal.  —  Absence  may  be  indi- 
cated by  a  perpendicular  line  (thus,  |),  tardiness  by  a  perpendicular 
line  with  a  horizontal  line  across  the  top  (thus,  T),  and  dismissal  by 
a  perpendicular  line  with  a  horizontal  line  across  the  bottom  (thus,  J_) . 
Tardiness  and  dismissal  that  occasion  absence  for  more  than  half  the 
session  may  be  indicated  by  absence  marks  with  the  letters  t  and  d 
written  after  them  to  show  the  circumstances  (thus,  |*  P). 

*  Returns  for  the  terms  of  the  school  year  are  in  addition,  therefore,  to  that  summary 
for  the  school  year  for  which  provision  is  made  in  this  register.  School  committees 
frequently  require  monthly  returns  in  addition  to  term  returns,  or  in  place  of  them,  and 
furnish  blanks  for  the  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  specific  directions  from  the  school 
committee,  the  statutory  requirement  is  sufficiently  met  if  the  teacher  sends  to  the 
school  committee  at  the  close  of  each  term  a  statement  of  the  total  membership,  the 
average  membership,  the  average  attendance  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  said 
term. 
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V.  Cessation  of  MemhersMj).  —  On  the  school  date  when  it  be- 
comes known  {not  before)  that  a  pupil  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  school,  write  the  letter  L  (or  the  word  Left)  against  his  name. 
When,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  that  a  pupil's  membership  has 
ceased,  ten  full  days  of  absence  have  been  recorded  against  him, 
write  the  letter  L  against  his  name  on  the  eleventh  day  (unless  he 
returns  on  that  day)  to  indicate  that  his  name  is  dropped  from  the 
membership.  The  same  should  be  done  in  all  cases  when  ten  full 
days  of  absence  have  been  recorded.  Absences  recorded  against  a 
pupil  before  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  membership  must  stand 
and  be  counted.  *  Should  the  pupil  subsequently  return  during  the 
year,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  letter  L  to  the  date  of  return 
(such  re-entrance  to  be  indicated  by  the  letter  E)  would  conveniently 
show  the  period  of  non-membership.  If  a  pupil  enters  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year,  a  similar  line  may  be  drawn  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  date  of  entrance  to  indicate  the  non-membership 
period. 

If  a  pupil  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  school  for  misconduct, 
his  membership  ceases  on  the  school  date  when  such  suspension  or 
expulsion  goes  into  effect. 

VI.  (a)  Toted  Membership. — The  total  membership  for  any 
length  of  time  is  the  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  during 
that  time  or  any  portion  of  it. 

(6)  Average  Membership.  —  To  find  the  average  membership  for 
the  same  time,  divide  the  sum  of  the  numbers  giving  the  member- 
ship for  the  several  school  sessions  of  that  time  by  the  number  of 
such  sessions. 

(c)  Average  Attendance.  —  To  find  the  average  attendance  for 
the  same  time,  divide  the  sum  of  the  numbers  giving  the  attendance 
for  the  several  school  sessions  thereof  by  the  number  of  such  ses- 
sions. 

Or  deduct  the  average  absence  for  the  same  time  (which  is  found 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  numbers  giving  the  absences  for  the  sev- 
eral school  sessions  of  the  time  by  the  number  of  such  sessions) 
from  the  average  membership  for  that  time. 

{d)  Percentage  of  Attendance.  —  To  find  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance for  the  same  time,  divide  the  average  attendance  for  that  time 
by  the  average  membership  for  that  time. 

VII.  Other  Directions.  —  1.    Cases  of  promotion  or  transfer  to 

*  The  fact  that  a  pupil's  absence  is  constrained  by  statute  or  by  a  board  of  health  or 
by  a  physician  or  in  any  imperative  way  does  not  release  the  teacher  from  following  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  to  record  his  absence  as  therein  directed. 
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other  schools,  of  removal  from  town,  of  death,  etc.,  that  occur 
within  the  school  year  should  be  noted  under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  " 
in  the  enrolment  list  (or,  for  pupils  previously  enrolled  elsewhere 
during  the  school  year,  under  the  same  head  in  the  supplementary 
list).  2.  If  the  school  is  closed  for  one  or  more  days,  note  the 
fact  and  the  reason  therefor  in  the  register  space  allotted  for  such 
day  or  days,  but  do  not  make  out  constructive  or  fictitious  records  of 
attendance  for  days  when  school  is  not  kept.  3.  Other  forms  of 
registers  are  permissible,  provided  they  include  all  the  items  required 
by  law. 

The  Ten-day  Rule  of  the  New  Register.  — The  most  impor- 
tant change  from  the  rules  of  the  old  register  is  that  requiring 
the  dropping  of  a  name  from  membership  after  ten  days' 
absence,  instead  of  after  five.  While  most  of  the  towns  and 
cities  observed  the  five-day  rule  of  the  old  register,  some 
deemed  it  too  indulgent,  and  so  adopted  rules  of  their  own. 
Boston,  for  instance,  did  not  drop  a  name  until  a  month  had 
expired.  Indeed,  there  are  pretty  strong  reasons  for  not 
dropping  a  name  at  all  until  it  is  certain  that  the  pupil  is  not 
to  return.  When  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  a  rule  in  the 
statutes  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  matter,  one 
month  was  originally  fixed  upon  as  the  period  after  which  the 
name  of  absentees  should  be  dropped.  This  was  thoug;ht  by 
many  to  be  too  pronounced  a  departure  from  the  old  rule,  and 
so  a  compromise  period  of  two  weeks  was  adopted.  The  new 
rule  will  reduce  percentages  of  attendance  somewhat,  but  not 
the  attendance  itself.  On  the  contrary,  its  legitimate  efi'ect  is 
to  improve  the  attendance.  It  puts  a  premium  on  looking 
after  absentees  more  sharply.  If,  for  example,  a  pupil  with- 
draws from  school  without  notice,  the  indifterent  teacher  will 
mark  him  absent  for  ten  days  under  the  rule,  and  then  drop  his 
name.  The  vigilant  teacher  will  learn  the  situation  so  promptly 
as  to  be  able  to  drop  the  name  after  recording  but  one  or  two 
absences.  Much  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  a  school  comes 
from  pupils  who  need  to  be  sharply  looked  after.  Dismissing 
them  from  thought  after  five  days,  as  permitted  under  the  old 
rule,  was  dismissing  them  from  thought  when  their  welfare  and 
their  relation  to  that  of  the  State  required  that  they  should 
not  be  thus  summarily  dismissed. 
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The  Final-record  Rule  orf  the  New  Register.  —  Another  rule 
of  the  new  reo-ister  is  that  the  record  of  a  session  shall  be  so 
kept  that  a  final  report  of  the  membership  and  attendance  for 
that  session  —  one  that  shall  receive  no  subsequent  amendment 
whatever  —  may  be  made  at  its  close  ;  and  the  other  rules  are 
so  framed  as  to  make  it  feasible  to  obey  this  rule.  The  temp- 
tation to  change  the  record  is  often  great,  particularly  when 
the  pupil  has  left  school,  but  the  teacher,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  has  continued  to  mark  him  absent.  "When  the  fact  is 
discovered,  why  not  erase  the  absence  marks  and  record  the 
pupil  as  having  left  on  the  day  the  withdrawal  occurred  ?  "  the 
teacher  asks.  To  this  inquiry  several  answers  are  possible. 
One  is,  that  some  teachers  have  facilities  for  making  such 
changes,  while  others  have  not.  In  a  school  with  a  single 
teacher,  for  example,  the  teacher  has  full  control  of  the  register, 
and  might  revise  it  at  pleasure.  In  a  school  with  numerous 
teachers,  each  of  whom  is  required  to  report  daily  the  attend- 
ance data  for  a  portion  of  the  school  to  a  central  office,  it  is 
inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  change  returns 
once  made.  It  is  important,  in  the  latter  case,  that,  whatever 
the  data  rej^orted,  they  should  stand.  Attendance  data  once 
reported  to  the  school  committee  —  and  in  some  places  they  are 
so  reported  at  frequent  intervals  —  are  still  further  beyond  the 
reach  of  amendment.  That  some  teachers  should  be  permitted 
to  amend  their  records,  while  others,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
cannot  do  so,  is  obviously  unfair.  It  should  be  noted,  more- 
over, that,  in  proportion  as  the  rule  is  strictly  observed,  care- 
fulness in  making  the  original  entries  is  promoted,  and 
slovenliness  in  erasing  and  changing  them  discouraged.  Once 
more,  if  indulgence  in  dropping  names  after  two  weeks  of 
absence  is  authorized,  there  should  be  a  certain  compensating 
stringency  in  retaining  them  before  the  two  weeks  are  up. 
The  important  point  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  basis  in  the 
State  attendance  returns.  If  they  are  worth  gathering,  they 
are  worth  painstaking. 

Registers  for  Private  Schools.  —  Section  13,  chapter  41  of 
the  Public  Statutes,  requires  private  schools  to  make  annual 
returns  of  such  statistics  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe.  It  is 
important   that  such  statistics  as   may  be  called  for  shall  be 
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made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  public  schools. 
Attendance  data,  for  instance,  should  conform  to  the  attend- 
ance rules  of  the  State  register.  Enrolment  data  should  con- 
form to  the  enrolment  rules  of  the  State  register.  Just  as  the 
public  schools  return  the  numbers  of  children,  boys  and  girls, 
in  attendance  who  are  under  five  years  of  age,  between  five 
and  fifteen,  over  fifteen  and  between  seven  and  fourteen,  so  the 
private  schools  should  return  the  numbers  of  such  children, 
and  so  on.  Now,  if  the  private  schools  are  not  furnished  with 
the  appropriate  directions  and  blanks  for  keeping  a  systematic 
record  of  such  data  as  the  Board  desires,  they  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  are  unable  to  furnish  them  when  requested  to  do  so. 
The  State  register  contains  all  the  directions  which  they  need 
for  recording  attendance  data,  and  the  appropriate  blanks  for 
making  a  return  thereof.  If  the  Board  were  to  prepare  a 
special  set  of  rules  and  blanks  for  the  private  schools,  it  would 
not  vary  materially  from  the  register  now  in  use.  Several 
private  schools  have  recently  asked  for  registers.  Their 
requests  have  been  granted,  the  right  being  reserved  to  charge 
for  the  registers  or  to  regard  them  as  State  property,  should  it 
be  deemed  necessary  to  do  so.  But  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
been  made  to  furnish  registers  to  private  schools  systemat- 
ically. The  traditions  of  the  ofiice,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
against  such  furnishing,  for  fear  it  might  contravene  the  eigh- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  but  the  reasons  for 
furnishing  them  have  nevertheless  seemed  so  strong  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was  recently  sought  with  ref- 
erence to  the  legality  of  so  doing.  In  a  reply,  dated  Sept.  25, 
1899,  to  an  inquiry  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  the 
Attorney-General  says  :  — 

By  Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  13,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
persons  in  charge  of  "private  educational  institutions  to  make  a 
report  in  writing  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  such  statistics 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  relating  to  the  number  of  pupils  and 
instructors,  course  of  study,  cost  of  tuition  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  institution  or  school  under  their  charge."  Section  14  of  the 
same  chapter  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prepare  blank  forms 
of  inquiry  for  said  statistics,  and  to  send  the  same  to  every  such 
institution  or  school  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each  year. 
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Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  states  that  the  Board  has  prepared  a 
new  school  register  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  expense  of  this  register  is  authorized  by  the  Statutes 
of  1899,  chapter  111,  which  provides  that:  "The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  spend  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  such  school  registers,  school 
blanks  and  forms  for  the  returns  of  school  committees  as  said  Board 
is  required  by  law  to  furnish  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth." The  question  submitted  by  your  letter  is,  whether  the 
Board  may  send  these  registers  to  the  officers  of  private  educational 
institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  statistics  required. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Board  to  prepare  blank  forms 
of  inquiry  for  statistics  to  be  furnished  by  private  educational  insti- 
tutions, if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the  school  registers  provided 
for  the  public  schools  are  well  adapted  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  statistics  from  private  educational  institutions  which  the 
Board  is  required  to  obtain,  and  for  which  purpose  it  must  provide 
blank  forms  of  inquiry,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  may  not  use  the 
registers  for  that  purpose. 

If  registers  are  accurately  kept  on  the  State  basis  by  private 
schools,  they  will  serve  many  purposes,  among  which  these 
three  are  conspicuous  :  — 

1.  In  conjunction  with  the  registers  of  the  public  schools, 
they  will  show  the  facts  of  attendance  for  all  the  children  of  a 
town  or  city.  The  entire  field  will  be  covered.  It  is  the  legal 
duty  of  the  school  committee  to  know  all  these  facts,  and,  if 
they  indicate  unlawful  absence  in  either  class  of  schools,  to 
take  discreet  measures  to  correct  it. 

2 .  They  will  enable  the  private  schools  to  make  satisfactory 
returns  in  response  to  such  inquiries  as  the  State  may  legally 
make  through  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  They  will  help  the  private  schools  to  look  after  the 
attendance  of  their  own  pupils  with  increased  efiiciency  and  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  increased  trustworthiness  of  the 
attendance  data  gathered  from  uniformly  kept  public  and 
private  school  registers  will  be  of  value  to  the  private  schools 
as  well  as  to  the  State. 
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School  Attendance. 

Enumeration  and  Enrolment  of  Children. 
I.      Table  slioioing  the  Number  of  Children  betiveen  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age  in  the  State ;  also  the  Annual  Increase  for  Ten 
Successive  Years,  from  May  1,  1889,  to  May  1,  1898. 


Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

1889, 

370,116 

2,331 

1894, 

408,898 

8,573 

1890, 

376,491 

6,375 

1895, 

417,335 

8,437 

1891, 

382,956 

6,465 

1896,       . 

431,387 

14,052 

1892, 

390,039 

7,083 

1897, 

441,352 

9,965 

1893, 

400,325 

10,286 

1898, 

449,099 

7,747 

Average  increase, 


8,131 


Comments  on  Table  I.  —  The  foregoing  table  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  enumeration  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  of 
7,747.  This  is  2,218  less  than  the  increase  a  year  ago,  and 
437  less  than  the  average  annaal  increase  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Hampden,  Middlesex  and  Suifolk  counties  show  the 
largest  increase,  the  figures  being  1,176,  1,477  and  2,811 
respectively.  Franklin,  Nantucket  and  Bristol  counties  show 
a  decrease  of  23,  40  and  139  respectively.  The  variations 
from  last  year's  returns,  so  far  as  the  towns  and  cities  are  con- 
cerned, are  generally  in  the  way  of  a  slight  increase,  this 
increase  holding  a  natural  relation  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  city  of  Lowell,  however,  shows  a  loss  of  1,443 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  although  it  reports 
more  teachers  than  a  year  ago,  more  pupils  in  town  and  in 
school  between  eight  and  fourteen,  and  a  larger  number  of 
difl:erent  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year.  This  anomaly 
needs  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  comments  made 
on  the  Lowell  returns  in  the  sixty-first  and  sixty-second  reports 
of  the  Board. 
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//.      Table  showing  the  Number  of  Different  Children  of  All  Ages 
in  the  Public  Schools,  with  the  Annual  Increase. 


Pupils  of  All 

Ages  in  Public 

Scliools. 

Increase. 

Pupils  of  All 

Ages  In  Public 

Schools. 

Increase. 

1889-90, 

371,492 

Increase,  8,326 

1894-95, 

412,953 

Increase,  12,334 

1890-91, 

376,986 

Increase,  6,494 

1895-96, 

424,353 

Increase,  11,400 

1891-92, 

383,217 

Increase,  6,231 

1896-97, 

439,367 

Increase,  15,014 

1892-93, 

391,745 

Increase,  8,528 

1897-98, 

456,141 

Increase,  16,774 

1893-94, 

400,609 

Increase,  8,864 

1898-99, 

471,977 

Increase,  15,836 

Average  increase. 


10,880 


Comments  on  Table  II.  — The  increase  for  the  year  is  15,- 
836,  which  is  4,956  larger  than  the  average  annual  increase  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  total  number  of  different  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  year  is  81,077  in  excess  of  the  average 
membership  for  the  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  member- 
ship is  82.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  The 
compulsory  attendance  laws  do  not  apply  to  pupils  under 
seven  and  over  fourteen.  Both  within  and  without  the  com- 
pulsory years,  the  largest  membership  on  any  single  day  of  the 
year  necessarily  falls  short  of  the  number  of  different  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  year ;  and  the  average  membership  for  -the 
year  necessarily  falls  short  of  the  largest  membership  at  any 
one  time.  In  other  words,  the  total  membership,  the  largest 
membership  and  the  average  membership  for  a  given  period 
make,  as  it  were,  descending  steps.  Whatever  the  fall  in  these 
steps  within  the  compulsory  years,  it  is  greater  outside  of  them. 

Eyitire  Number  of  Children  in  Public  aiid  Private  Schools. 
—  If  to  471,977,  the  number  of  different  children  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year,  there  are  added  65,937  children  re- 
ported as  being  in  private  schools,  and  5,523  children  reported 
as  being  in  academies,  the  grand  total  of  children  at  school  in 
the  State  is  found  to  be  543,437,  as  against  529,611  reported 
last  year,  — an  increase  of  13,826. 
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III.      Table   showing   the    Private    School   Movement  for    the    Past 

Ten   Years. 


°|l 

S  oj  'J 

•a 

aa 

a  » 

a? 

121 

,   o 

floa 
^  > 

Eh 

Oo 

o 

JH  o 

a« 

«  C  s 
■SOhPh 

Total   Number     of 
Public   and    Pri- 
vate School    Pu- 
pils. 

Ratio     of    Private 
School  Pupils  to 
all  the  Pupils  in 
the  State. 

1890, 

92 

17,135 

419 

41,044 

511 

58,179 

429,671 

lto7.2 

1891, 

93 

16,483 

378 

42,547 

471 

59,030 

436,016 

lto7.4 

1892, 

94 

17,250 

399 

43,355 

493 

60,605 

443,822 

lto7.3 

1893, 

94 

17,359 

350 

44,991 

444 

62,340 

454,085 

1  to  7.2 

1894, 

99 

17,844 

359 

48,319 

458 

66,163 

466,772 

1  to  7.0 

1895, 

59 

5,484 

341 

59,204 

400 

64,688 

477,641 

lto7.4 

1896, 

52 

5,994 

359 

61,090 

411 

67,084 

491,437 

lto7.3 

1897, 

53 

5,418 

365 

63,370 

418 

68,788 

508,155 

1  to  7.4 

1898, 

56 

5,817 

363 

67,653 

418 

73,470 

529,611 

lto7.2 

1899, 

56 

5,623 

368 

65,937 

424 

71,460 

543,437 

1  to  7.6 

Comments  on  Table  III. — In  studying  the  foregoing  table, 
it  needs  to  be  noted  that  the  violent  changes  of  iigures  in 
passing  from  1894  to  1895  are  due  to  a  more  careful  classifica- 
tion of  private  schools,  as  explained  on  page  84  of  the  sixty- 
first  report. 

The  private  schools  show  a  loss  in  membership  from  the 
preceding  year  of  2,010.  The  gains  in  membership  by  coun- 
ties are  the  following:  Berkshire,  166;  Franklin,  14;  Hamp- 
den, 528  ;  Hampshire,  16  ;  Middlesex,  828  ;  Plymouth,  108  ; 
Worcester,  1,743.  The  losses  in  membership  by  counties  are 
the  following:  Bristol,  985;  Essex,  1,112;  Nantucket,  50; 
Norfolk,  737  ;  Sufi'olk,  2,529. 

The  Private  School  Returns  of  Boston.  — The  returns  of  the 
city  of  Boston  show  an  increase  of  3,465  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  2,003  reported  a  year  ago,  and  a  loss  of  2,527 
in  the  number  attending  private  schools,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  4,960  reported  a  year  ago.     The  total  number  re- 
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turned  for  both  public  and  private  schools  in  Boston  is  99,922, 
as  against  98,984  returned  a  year  ago,  — an  increase  of  938. 

Outside  of  Boston  the  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils  was  12,371,  as  against  an  increase  of  14,771  a 
year  ago  ;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  private  school  pupils 
was  517,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  8  a  year  ago. 

TTken  Attendance  upon  Public  Schools  is  not  required.  — 
Under  section  12,  chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898,  every  child  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  must  attend  some  public 
day  school  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are 
in  session.  Cases  of  necessary  absence  are  excusable.  Such 
attendance  upon  the  public  school  is  not  required,  however, 
when  — 

1.  The  child  attends  an  approved  private  day  school  for  a 
like  period  of  time. 

2 .  The  child  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period 
of  time  in  the  statutory  branches. 

3.  The  child  has  already  acquired  the  statutory  branches. 

4.  The  child  is  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  to  attend 
school. 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  a  private  school 
if  he  sees  fit  is  indisputable.  It  is  assured  by  statute  and  un- 
questioned by  the  people. 

What  the  Law  requires  of  Private  Schools.  —  Obviously, 
however,  two  or  three  months'  instruction  in  a  private  school 
should  not  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  eight  or  ten  months' 
instruction  in  a  public  school,  or  a  two  or  three  hours'  daily 
session  in  the  one  as  an  equivalent  for  a  five  or  six  hours'  daily 
session  in  the  other,  or  grossly  irregular  attendance  upon  the 
one  as  an  equivalent  for  exemplary  attendance  upon  the  other, 
or  a  poverty-stricken  and  antiquated  curriculum  in  the  one  as 
an  equivalent  for  a  rich  and  modern  curriculum  in  the  other. 
The  State,  therefore,  has  ordered  — 

I.  That  the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  upon  private  schools  shall  be  for  a  like 
period  of  time  as  in  the  public  schools. 

II.  That  the  instruction  of  such  children  shall  be  for  a  like 
period  of  time. 

III.  That,  whatever  other  differences  there  may  be  in  the 
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subjects  studied,  private  schools  shall  teach  such  children  the 
statutory  branches,  just  as  the  public  schools  do.  The  re- 
quired elementary  branches  are  these  :  — 


1.  Orthography. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  English  language  and  grammar. 

5.  Geography. 

6.  Arithmetic. 

7.  Drawing. 


8.  History  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  includ- 

ing  special  instruction   as  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  of  stimulants  and  narcot- 
ics on  the  human  system. 
10.  Good  behavior. 


Other  studies  are  mentioned  in  the  statutes  as  permissible, 
but  only  the  foregoing  are  mandatory. 

IV.  That  the  teaching  of  such  children  in  private  schools 
shall  be  in  the  English  language,  and  shall  equal  in  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  that  of  the  public  schools  in  the  same 
locality. 

The  Duty  of  School  Committees  toivards  Private  Schools.  — 
The  duty  of  enforcing  the  State's  educational  policy  is  imposed 
on  the  local  school  committee  and  such  officers  as  it  may  legally 
appoint.  It  is  for  this  body  to  decide  whether  parents  or 
children  are  complying  mth  the  school  laws  or  not.  From  its 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  courts  or  to  the 
voters ;  the  courts  may  change  the  decisions  and  the  voters  the 
committee  that  made  them.  All  this  means  that  school  com- 
mittees have  ample  legal  authority  to  satisfy  themselves  upon 
any  or  all  of  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Whether  private  schools  are  or  are  not  complying  with 
the  laws  relatino-  to  the  attendance  and  instruction  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 

2 .  Whether  such  children  are  or  are  not  being  ' '  otherwise 
instructed  "  in  a  statutory  sense. 

3 .  Whether  such  children  have  or  have  not ' '  already  acquired 
the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law." 

4.  Whether  the  "mental  or  physical  condition"  of  such 
children  is  or  is  not  such  as  to  justify  their  non-attendance  at 
school. 

The  presumption  is  that  both  private  schools  and  public 
schools  are  managed  by  good  citizens,  who  mean,  therefore,  to 
be  law-abiding;   and  that,  if  the  attention  of  either  class  of 
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schools  is  called  to  an  omitted  duty,  pains  will  be  taken  to 
attend  to  it. 

The  harmonious  relations  that  exist  between  the  authorities 
of  public  schools  and  those  of  private  schools  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  are  a  guaranty  that  sound  sense  and  courtesy, 
united  with  an  appreciation  by  each  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  other,  will  secure  genuine  co-operation  in  enforcing  attend- 
ance and  instruction  laws  that  are  so  obviously  in  the  interests 
of  children  with  whom  both  have  to  deal.  From  such  co-oper- 
ation the  approval  of  the  private  school,  the  keeping  of  its 
attendance  data  on  the  basis  of  public  school  rules,  and  the 
service  of  truant  officers  to  enforce  attendance  there,  if  neces- 
sary, should  readily  follow.  If  it  is  claimed  that  children  are 
otherwise  instructed,  or  have  acquired  already  the  necessary 
branches  of  learning,  or  are  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to 
attend  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  deter- 
mine, with  such  discretion  as  it  can  command,  the  validity  of 
these  claims.  It  may,  for  instance,  examine  children  to  find 
out  what  branches  they  have  acquired ;  it  may  require  physi- 
cians' certificates  in  determining  their  physical  or  mental 
condition ;  if  not  satisfied  that  instruction  otherwise  given 
meets  the  legal  requirement,  it  may  insist  on  additional 
instruction,  or,  that  failing,  on  the  child's  going  to  some 
public  or  private  school.  The  law  is  explicit  as  to  the  general 
duty  of  the  school  committee  in  these  matters,  but  silent  as  to 
methods  of  discharging  it.  So  far  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  knows  the  views  of  private  schools,  they  desire  to  com- 
ply with  the  school  laws,  to  keep  such  registers  as  are  pre- 
scribed for  public  schools,  and,  when  the  need  arises,  to  feel 
that  they  may  rely  on  truant  officers  to  enforce  attendance. 
The  secretary  believes  that  truant  officers  may  legally  serve 
private  schools.  Indeed,  he  does  not  see  how  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  can  be  fully  enforced  without  such  service. 
If  he  has  advocated  in  the  past  that  the  school  laws  should 
specifically  authorize  such  service,  it  is  because  he  has  deemed 
it  desirable  to  bring  into  clearer  view  what  the  laws  already  by 
implication  contain. 

Truant  Officers  and  the  Private  ScJiools. — The  statutes 
clearly  define  the  duties  of  the  truant  officer  :  — 
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1.  It  is  bis  duty  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  habitual  truancy 
and  babitual  absenteeism.  It  is  not  truancy  and  absenteeism 
from  the  public  schools  only,  but  from  schools  in  general, 
whether  public  or  private. 

2.  It  is  his  duty  to  look  after  habitual  school  offenders, 
that  is,  after  those  pupils  under  fourteen  whose  conduct  ren- 
ders them  fit  subjects  for  exclusion  from  school,  and  who,  if 
not  properly  attended  to,  would  have  to  go  without  that  school- 
ing which  by  law  they  should  receive.  Such  pupils  are  not 
necessarily  public  school  offenders,  but  offenders  at  any  school, 
public  or  private. 

3.  It  is  his  duty  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  persons  who, 
having  the  control  of  children  required  by  law  to  attend  school, 
fail  to  cause  them  to  attend  school.  The  school  meant  is  any 
school  to  which  the  person  in  control  of  the  child  has  a  right  to 
send  him,  and  may,  therefore,  be  either  a  public  school  or 
a  private  one. 

4.  The  truant  ofiicer  may  legally  "  make  complaints,  serve 
legal  processes  and  carry  into  execution  judgments  there- 
under" in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  whether  public  school  cases 
or  private. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  school  attendance  law  is  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  within  the  compulsory  age 
limits  in  schools  of  some  sort,  public  or  private,  as  may  be 
chosen.  Any  service  by  truant  officers  that  ignores  the  pri- 
vate schools  is,  to  that  extent,  a  failure  to  obey  the  law.  It  is 
for  the  interests  of  the  private  schools  and  the  children  who 
attend  them,  just  as  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  children  who  attend  them,  that  as  impartial  and  faithful 
service  should  be  rendered  by  the  truant  officers  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  If  there  are  any  schools  that  do  not  require 
such  service  it  is  to  their  credit. 

There  are  communities  —  the  office  has  no  data  at  present  to 
show  how  many  —  in  which  the  authorities  of  both  classes  of 
schools  intelhgently  co-operate  to  respect  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
The  assumption  sometimes  made  that  private  schools  are  likely 
to  resent  such  service  as  an  interference  with  their  rights  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  such  schools.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rights  of  private  schools  lie  in  an  opposite 
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direction ;  they  are  not  rights  to  go  without  such  service, 
but  rights  rather  to  receive  it,  and  to  enjoy,  in  general,  the 
safeo'uards  of  the  school  attendance  law.  So  far  as  this  office 
is  informed  discreet  school  committees  may  readily  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  authorities  of  private  schools,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  truant  officers  may  render,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  classes  of  authorities,  that  full  service  which  the 
law  requires.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  fair  to  question  the  attitude 
of  private  schools  in  this  matter  in  advance  of  any  adverse 
experience  with  it. 

Approval  of  Private  Schools. —  While  parents  and  guardians 
are  free  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  the  law  re- 
quires that  such  schools,  so  far  as  they  give  instruction  to 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
school  committee.  Children  attending  a  private  school  not  so 
approved  are  technically  to  be  regarded  as  not  attending  school 
at  all,  although,  if  the  persons  having  control  of  them  are  pros- 
ecuted for  failing  to  send  them  to  school,  it  is  competent  for  such 
persons  to  show  in  defence  that  their  children  have  been  ' '  other- 
wise instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of 
learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools."* 
Inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to 
treat  attendance  upon  a  non-approved  private  school  as  no 
attendance  at  all,  and,  therefore,  if  it  lives  up  to  the  logical 
consequences  of  non-approval,  to  institute,  through  the  truant 
officers,  proceedings  against  parents,  guardians  or  other  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  children  whose  schooling  is  questioned  or 
not  recognized,  —  a  duty  whose  discharge  would  involve  pros- 
ecutions by  the  wholesale,  and  great  inconvenience  and  hardship 
therewith,  —  it  follows  that  the  school  committee  ought  to  take 
pains  to  approve  all  private  schools  that  deal  with  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen,  and  that  conform  to  the  law  in  such 
dealing.  The  school  committee  can  legally  approve  such  pri- 
vate schools  when  they  meet  the  following  statutory  condi- 
tions :  — 

1.     Their  teaching  in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  must 
be  in  the  English  language. 

*  See  Fitchburg  School  Report  for  1894,  pages  28-40. 
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2 .  Their  teaching  must  equal  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
that  of  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality. 

3.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  these  schools  in  the 
studies  required  by  law  must  equal  that  made  by  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  during  the  same  time. 

4.  The  private  schools  must  be  day  schools,  kept  for  a  like 
period  of  time  as  the  public  schools.  , 

Obviously,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  discrimination  to 
require  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  in  public  schools 
to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  but  not  those  in  private 
schools ;  to  insist  on  certain  standards  of  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  for  such  pupils  in  public  schools,  and  to  permit 
inferior  standards  for  them  in  private  schools ;  to  require  cer- 
tain progress  to  be  made  by  those  pupils  in  public  schools,  and 
to  let  them  show  as  little  as  they  please  in  private  schools  ;  to 
require  public  schools  to  keep  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the 
year  for  their  benefit,  and  not  to  hold  private  schools  up  to  the 
same  lengths  of  schooling  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  children  within  the  compulsory  limits,  the  law  applies 
impartially  to  public  schools  and  private.  The  presumption  is 
that  reputable  private  schools  respect  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  are  entitled  to  approval.  School  committees,  therefore, 
should  inform  themselves  about  siich  schools.  It  needs  to  be 
repeated,  although  it  is  superfluous  in  general  to  do  so,  that 
school  committees,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  these 
important  and  delicate  relations,  should  aim  for  such  co-opera- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  the  private  schools  as  will  secure 
united  eftbrt  in  meeting  the  wise  provisions  of  the  law.  Such 
co-operation  is  an  accomplished  fact  hi  many  communities,  and 
should  be  in  all  communities  where  private  schools  exist. 

The  Service  rendered  by  Private  Schools.  —  Whatever 
questions,  wise  or  unwise,  people  choose  to  raise  about  private 
schools,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  valuable  service  they  have 
rendered  at  critical  times  in  the  State's  educational  history.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  public  secondary 
education  was  nearly  extinct,  it  was  the  private  schools  that 
kept  the  lamps  of  the  higher  learning  brightly  burning.  What 
may  be  called  our  educational  renaissance,  which  began  with 
Horace  Mann  and  his  co-workers,  is  largely  due  to  their  in- 
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sistence  that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  as  good  as  the 
better  private  schools.  "Why  should  not  all  the  children," 
they  pertinently  asked,  "  fare  as  well  in  their  schooling  as  the 
favored  few?"  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  public  school  to 
know  that  if  it  fails  to  do  good  work  the  private  school  will 
flourish  by  its  side  as  an  indirect  but  none  the  less  forcible 
rebuke  of  public  delinquency.  Nor  is  there  any  question  as 
to  the  service  the  private  school,  particularly  that  type  known 
as  the  academy,  renders  to-day  in  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  State.  With  its  endowments,  prestige  and  ideals,  it  often 
serves  the  public  better  than  any  school  it  could  hope  to  maintain 
by  taxation.  Moreover,  where  the  public  schools  are  generally 
excellent,  there  are  special  reasons  in  occasional  environments 
of  the  schools,  or  in  certain  limitations  of  their  own  children, 
that  are  held  to  justify  parents,  though  friends  of  the  public 
schools,  in  sending  such  children  to  private  schools.  As  to 
those  private  schools  commonly  called  parochial,  it  may  be  said 
that,  although  the  State  policy  is  overwhelmingly  and  irrevoc- 
ably against  sectarian  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  right,  whatever  misgivings  there  may 
be  about  the  wisdom,  of  those  citizens  who  believe  in  con- 
necting religious  instruction  with  ordinary  school  instruction 
to  maintain  private  schools'  for  the  purpose.  They  carry  a 
double  burden  in  witness  of  their  sincerity,  for  they  not  only 
pay  for  the  private  schools  which  they  use,  but  they  also  help 
pay  for  the  public  schools  which  they  do  not  use.  In  the 
thought  of  these  citizens  this  class  of  schools  renders  a  ser- 
vice to  their  children  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  public 
schools.  Here,  then,  are  the  private  schools  of  the  State 
dealing  with  some  seventy  thousand  children.  The  State  re- 
spects their  existence,  is  solicitous  that  they  shall  do  their  work 
well,  desires  to  keep  informed  al^out  them,  and  where  they 
fall  short  of  the  legal  standards  set  for  all  schools  that  deal  with 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen,  should  see  that  they  duly 
conform  thereto.  In  all  this  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  preposterous  suspicion  some  affect 
to  entertain  that  the  State  seeks  to  gain  control  of  such  schools, 
or  to  deprive  them  in  any  way  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  now  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
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laws,  as  well  as  by  the  temper  of  the  people  and  the  unbroken 
precedents  of  our  educational  history. 


IV.     Attendance  Data  for  Boston  for  1897  and  1898. 

PUPILS. 

Returns 

of 

May  1, 

1897. 

Returns 

of 
Mav  1, 

1898. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Increase. 

Between  5  and  15,  as  per  school  census, 

81,947 

83,097 

1,150 

1.4 

Between  8  and  14,  as  per  school  census, 

41,566 

48,912 

7,346 

17.7 

Of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools, 

81,855 

86,320 

3,465 

4.2 

Between  5  and  15  in  the  public  schools. 

71,802 

75,170 

3,368 

4.7 

Under  5  in  the  public  schools,  . 

1,967 

1,978 

11 

.6 

Over  15  in  the  public  schools,    . 

8,086 

8,172 

86 

1.1 

Between  8  and  14  in  the  public  schools. 

39,702 

40,700 

998 

2.5 

Average  membership  of  public  schools. 

73,128 

75,070 

1,942 

2.7 

Average  attendance  of  public  schools. 

65,331 

67,557 

2,226 

3.4 

In  private  schools,      .... 

17,129 

14,602 

2,527* 

14.8* 

In  public  and  private  schools,  . 

98,984 

99,922 

938 

.9 

*  Decrease. 


V.     Attendance  Data  for  the  State,  excluding  Boston,  for  1897  and 

1898. 


PUPILS. 

Returns 

of 
Mayl, 

1897. 

Returns 

of 
Mayl, 
1898. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Increase. 

Between  5  and  15,  as  per  school  census,   . 

359,405 

366,002 

6,597 

1.8 

Between  8  and  14,  as  per  school  census,   . 

217,227 

218,924 

1.697 

.8 

Of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools. 

374,286 

386,657 

12,371 

3,3 

Between  5  and  15  in  the  public  schools,    . 

331,937 

342,535 

10,598 

3.2 

Under  5  in  the  public  schools,  . 

5,735 

6,976 

1,978 

21.6 

Over  15  in  the  public  schools,    . 

36,614 

37,146 

532 

1.5 

Between  8  and  14  in  the  public  schools,    . 

200,664 

205,028 

4,364 

2.2 

Average  membership  of  the  public  schools, 

305,642 

315,830 

10,188 

3.3 

Average  attendance  of  the  public  schools, 

283,816 

292,760 

8,944 

3.1 

In  private  schools, 

56,341 

56,858 

517 

.9 

In  public  and  private  schools,   . 

529,611 

543,437 

13,826 

2.6 
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Comments  on  Tables  IV.  and  V.  —  In  the  Boston  table 
(IV.)  the  two  points  that  attract  special  attention  are  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  y 
as  returned  by  the  census  enumerators  (17.7  per  cent.,  as 
opposed  to  .8  in  the  rest  of  the  State),  and  the  large  decrease 
in  the  number  of  private  school  pupils  (14.8  per  cent.,  as 
opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of  .9  per  cent.). 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  shown  in  the  sixty-second  re- 
port, pages  90  and  91,  that  the  returns  of  the  Boston  census 
enumerators  for  May  1,  1896,  and  May  1,  1897,  could  not 
have  covered  all  the  cliildren,  inasmuch  as  they  gave  only 
36,332  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  for  the  former 
date  and  41,566  for  the  latter:  while  the  school  census,  as  far 
back  as  May  1,  1893,  found  41,198  between  those  ages,  and 
the  State  census  found  on  May  1,  1895,  45,568  such  children. 
The  number  found  in  the  school  census  for  May  1,  1898,  was 
48,912.  While  this  number  is  17.7  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  for  May  1,  1897,  and  35  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for 
May,  1896,  it  is  only  7  per  cent,  higher  than  the  State  census 
gives  for  May  1,  1895.  Moreover,  the  number  between  eight 
and  fourteen  that  actually  attended  school  shows  an  increase  of 
but  2.5  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  number,  48,912,  is  59  per  cent,  of  the  number 
returned  as  being  between  five  and  fifteen,  while  the  rest  of 
the  State  returns  60  per  cent,  of  the  number  between  five  and 
fifteen  as  being  between  eight  and  fourteen,  — the  Boston  ratio 
thus  harmonizing  very  well  with  the  State  ratio. 

The  Boston  return  of  48,912  is  certainly  more  nearly  con- 
sistent with  related  returns  than  her  corresponding  returns  for 
the  last  two  years.  One  cannot  help  inquiring,  however,  why 
it  is  that  there  should  be  so  heavy  an  increase  (17.7  per  cent.) 
in  the  number  between  eisrht  and  fourteen  and  so  small  an 
increase  (1.4  per  cent.)  in  the  number  between  five  and  fifteen, 
when  the  latter  limits  include  the  former,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  children  for  the  two  sets  of  limits  are  determined  by  one 
and  the  same  school  census. 

As  to  the  second  point,  Boston  reported  last  year  an  increase 
of  4,960  in  the  private  school  attendance,  and  an  increase  of 
only  2,003  in  her  public  school  attendance.     This  year  Boston 
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reports  a  loss  of  2,527  in  private  school  attendance,  and  an 
increase  of  3,465  in  public  school  attendance.  Hence  the  large 
percentage  of  loss  in  private  school  attendance. 

In  the  State  table  excluding  Boston  (V.)  the  noticeable  points 
are  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enumerated 
between  eight  and  fourteen,  the  large  increase  in  the  attendance 
under  five  due  to  the  kindergarten  movement,  and  the  small 
increase  in  private  school  attendance. 

In  both  tables  the  total  membership,  the  average  member- 
ship and  the  average  attendance  show  greater  ratios  of  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  than  the  number  between  five  and 
fifteen  as  returned  by  the  school  census,  an  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing showing,  if  the  figures  from  the  census  are  as  trustworthy 
as  those  from  the  schools. 


VI.  Table  shoioing  the  Attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  Chil- 
dren ivhose  Ages  are  bettveen  Five  and  Fifteen  Years,  also  of 
those  under  Five  and  over  Fifteen,  with  their  Annual  In- 
crease and  Decrease  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Years. 


Pupils  in  School 
between   Five 
and     Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

1=  St 

a  r-l 

•a 

a)    (3 
S  9 

Is 

Increase. 

1890,  . 

336,100 

Increase, 

4,872 

2,578 

Increase,  1,448 

32,814 

Increase,  2,056 

1891,  . 

339,953 

Increase, 

3,853 

3,129 

Increase,     551 

33,904 

Increase,  1,090 

1892,  . 

345,215 

Increase, 

5,262 

2,912 

Decrease,    217 

35,090 

Increase,  1,186 

1893,  . 

353,067 

Increase, 

7,852 

3,283 

Increase,     371 

35,395 

Increase,     305 

1894,  . 

359,762 

Increase, 

6,695 

3,742 

Increase,     459 

37,105 

Increase,  1,710 

1895,  . 

367,047 

Increase, 

7,285 

4,469 

Increase,     727 

39,437 

Increase,  2,332 

1896,  . 

377,067 

Increase, 

10,020 

5,630 

Increase,  1,161 

41,656 

Increase,  2,219 

1897,  . 

390,613 

Increase, 

13,546 

6,868 

Increase,  1,238 

41,886 

Increase,     230 

1898,  . 

403,739 

Increase, 

13,126 

7,702 

Increase,     834 

44,700 

Increase,  2,814 

1899,  . 

417,705 

Increase, 

13,966 

8,954 

Increase,  1,252 

45,318 

Increase,     618 

Average  increase 

,  8,648 

Aven 

ige  increase,  804 

Averag 

e  increase,  1,456 

Comments  on  Table    VI.  —  The  number  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
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schools  has  increased  during  the  past  ten  years  24  per  cent.  ; 
the  number  under  five,  247  per  cent.  ;  and  the  number  over 
fifteen,  38  per  cent.  These  figures  reflect  in  some  measure  the 
growth  of  the  public  kindergarten  at  one  end  and  of  the  public 
high  school  at  the  other  end.  They  indicate  a  tendency  dur- 
ing this  period  of  ten  years  to  begin  the  public  education  of 
children  earlier  than  in  the  past  and  to  continue  it  later,  —  a 
tendency,  in  brief,  to  a  greater  length  of  schooling. 

If  the  percei>tages  of  increase  in  these  three  age  classes  are 
comjjuted  for  the  last  school  year,  they  are  found  to  be  as 
follows  :  for  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen,  3  per  cent.  ;  for 
pupils  under  five,  16  per  cent.  ;  for  pupils  over  fifteen,  a  little 
more  than  1  per  cent.  The  striking!  increase  in  the  number 
under  five  is  worthy  of  notice. 


Regulaeity  of  Attendance. 

VII.  Table  showing  the  Average  Membership  and  Yearly  Increase  of 
Membership  of  the  Public  Schools;  also  the  Average  Attend- 
ance, the  Yearly  Increase  and  the  Ratio  of  Attendanc  for 
a  Period  of  Ten  Years. 


Membekship  — 

Attendance  — 

Average. 

Increase  of 
Average. 

Average. 

Increase  of 
Average. 

Ratio  of,  to 
Membership. 

1890,  . 

303,624 

3,987 

273,910 

3,059 

•90240+ 

1891,  . 

307,953 

4,429 

278,602 

4,692 

.90450-1- 

1892,  . 

313,214 

5,261 

283,648 

5,046 

.90560+ 

1893,  . 

320,862 

7,648 

290,801 

7,153 

.90630+ 

1894,  . 

328,455 

7,593 

299,069 

8,268 

.91050+ 

1895,  . 

341,671 

13,216 

313,693 

14,624 

.91810+ 

1896,  . 

349,336 

7,665 

321,685 

7,992 

.92080+ 

1897,  . 

363,866 

14,530 

334,939 

13,254 

.92050+ 

1898,  . 

378,770 

14,904 

349,147 

14,208 

.92170+ 

1899,  . 

390,900 

12,130 

360,313 

11,160 

.92175+ 

Av.,  9,136 

Av.,  8,945 
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Comments  on  Table  VII.  —  The  average  membership  of  the 
schools  shows  a  gam  of  12,130;  the  average  attendance,  a 
gain  of  11,160.  Were  the  gains  in  these  two  items  numeri- 
cally the  same,  the  relative  gain  of  the  smaller  item  (the  aver- 
age attendance)  would  nevertheless  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
larger  (the  average  membership).  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
for  the  average  attendance  to  show  a  little  less  gain  in  number 
(11,160)  than  the  average  membership  (12,130),  and  yet  to 
show,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  slight  gain  in  percentage  (from 
.9205+ to  .9217+). 


VIII.  Table  shoiving  by  Counties  the  Numbers  of  Tow7is  ivJiose  Per- 
centages of  Average  Attendance  for  the  Year  1898-99  fall 
into  the  Several  Percentage  Groups  specified. 


Number  of  Towns.                                   | 

1 

COUNTIES. 

Between 

Between 

Between 

Between 

Totals. 

.90  and  .95. 

.85  and  .90. 

.80  and  .86. 

.75  and  .80. 

Barnstable,    . 

1 

14 

- 

- 

- 

15 

Berkshire, 

2 

12 

14 

3 

1 

32 

Bristol,  . 

1 

11 

7 

1 

- 

20 

Dukes,   . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

7 

Essex,    . 

7 

22 

4 

1 

- 

34 

Franklin, 

4 

18 

4 

- 

- 

26 

Hampden, 

2 

17 

3 

1 

- 

23 

Hampstiire, 

4 

12 

6 

1 

- 

23 

Middlesex, 

7 

45 

1 

1 

- 

54 

Nantucket, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Norfolk, 

4 

22 

1 

1 

- 

28 

Plymouth, 

2 

20 

3 

2 

- 

27 

Suffolk, . 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

Worcester, 

10 

43 

5 

1 

- 

59 

Totals, 

45 

242 

52 

13 

1 

353 
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Co7mnents  on  Table  VIII.  —  The  percentage  of  attendance  is 
based  in  every  case  on  the  average  membership.  If  based  on 
total  membership,  it  would  be  lower. 

The  following  towns  report  an  attendance  percentage  of 
98:  — 

Cummington,  Manchester. 


The  following  towns 

report  97  :  — 

Amesbuiy, 

Dunstable, 

Gloucester. 

Chicopee, 

The  following  towns 

report  96:  — 

Boxborough, 

Lenox, 

Montague, 

Chilmark, 

Medway, 

Orange, 

Erving, 

Merrimac, 

Rockport, 

Hopedale, 

Milford, 

Quincy. 

The  following  towns 

report  95  :  — 

Adams, 

Lawrence, 

Stoneham, 

Ashfield, 

Littleton, 

Taunton, 

Ayer, 

Maynard, 

Webster, 

Clinton, 

Millis, 

Westborough, 

Dennis, 

Northampton, 

Westfield, 

Dudley, 

Northbridge, 

Westhampton, 

Easthampton, 

Norwood, 

Wenham, 

Fitchburg, 

Somerville, 

Whitman, 

Hanover, 

Spencer, 

Winchendon. 

The  only  town  reporting  a  percentage  under  80,  is  Alford, 
which  reports  77.  Alford  was  the  only  town  last  year  that 
reported  a  percentage  below  80,  and  then  it  reported  77.  The 
percentages  run  very  high  for  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  a  high  esprit  de  corps  in  matters  of 
attendance,  and  in  part  to  the  indulgent  attendance  rules  of  the 
old  State  register.  The  new  register,  which  was  distributed 
to  the  schools  in  September,  1899,  will  not  be  closed  until 
July,  1900.  Its  facts  will  be  reported  to  the  State  in  the 
school  returns  of  1901,  and  consequently  will  not  appear  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  until  January,  1902;  that  is, 
they  will  first  appear  in  the  sixty-fifth  report.  When  returns 
come  in  from  the  new  register,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
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show  lower  percentages  of  attendance  ;  but,  as  explained  else- 
where (see  page  83),  these  lower  percentages  may  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  improved  attendance  conditions. 

In  connection  with  attendance  percentages,  the  following 
points  merit  attention  :  — 

1.  It  is  only  when  the  alleged  excellent  attendance  is  genu- 
ine and  not  the  product  of  fictions  and  indulgences  that  it  can 
be  trusted  as  an  indicator  of  school  efliciency. 

2.  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  few,  even  when  the  per- 
centao'e  of  o:eneral  attendance  runs  hioh  merits  the  close  atten- 
tion  of  the  school  authorities.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion that  the  names  of  such  cases  cannot  be  so  promptly  dropped 
from  the  membership  roll  and  therefore  from  thought  under 
the  rules  of  the  new  register  as  under  those  of  the  old. 

3.  It  is  a  pertinent  inquiry  whether  the  pressure  in  some 
schools  for  perfect  attendance  is  not  excessive.  That  esprit  de 
corps  which  prompts  the  pupil  to  be  present,  and  punctually 
present,  without  a  break  throughout  the  weeks  of  the  year  and 
the  years  of  the  course,  is  in  most  ways  admirable ;  and  yet  it 
may  impel  attendance  in  extreme  cases  to  the  great  imperilling 
either  of  one's  own  health  or  of  the  health  of  others,  or  of  both. 
To  retain  so  fine  a  spirit  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  the 
school  against  a  possible  tyranny  of  it  is  a  problem  to  be  solved 
for  individual  cases  and  merits  tactful  handling. 

JSfecessary  Absence.  —  To  deal  stringently  with  such  irregu- 
larity as  is  due  to  the  greed  or  the  negligence  of  the  home  or 
to  the  perversity  of  the  child,  to  discourage  tactfully  that  sort 
of  parental  coddling  that  keeps  well  children  at  home  when  the 
weather  gets  rough  for  fear  they  will  become  sick,  or  that  sort 
of  parental  indulgence  that  lets  the  circus  or  the  county  fair 
take  precedence  of  the  school,  to  see  to  it  that  the  over-con- 
scientious or  the  over-ambitious  pupil  shall  not  sacrifice  him- 
self or  harm  others  for  the  sake  of  100  per  cent,  attendance, — 
all  this  puts  upon  the  teacher  duties  so  difficult,  delicate,  and 
at  times  seemingly  contradictory,  that  he  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  is  not  altogether  and  uniformly  successful  in  discharging 
them. 

Until  recently  it  was  left  by  law  wholly  to  the  local  school 
.authorities  to  determine  what  excuses  for  absence  should  be 
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accepted  as  valid  and  what  should  not  be  so  accepted.  In  1898 
the  Legislature  provided  that  the  local  school  authorities  might 
excuse  cases  of  "  necessary  absence."  The  local  authorities  are 
now  called  upon,  therefore,  to  determine  what  constitutes 
necessary  absence.  The  statutes  wisely  refrain  from  defining 
the  word  "necessary."  No  definition  of  it  can  cover  all  the 
cases  that  may  possibly  arise  under  it.  There  is  an  extreme 
definition  that  would  forbid  the  detention  of  a  sick  child  at 
home,  when  he  might,  at  some  personal  risk  or  by  dint  of 
special  efibrt,  report  at  school,  or  that  would  interfere  with  a 
well  child's  staying  at  home  to  attend  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
in  the  family,  or  to  discharge  some  grave  duty  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  possibility  of  attendance  in  a  physical  sense  might 
clearly  exist  in  any  of  these  cases,  and  yet  in  the  presence  of 
a  conflicting  duty  that  of  attending  school  might  clearly  be  the 
inferior  one,  and  so,  in  a  moral  sense,  impossible  to  discharge. 
Obviously,  that  view  of  necessary  absence  which  makes  it 
apply  to  those  cases  only  in  which  physical  attendance  upon 
school  is  literally  impossible  does  not  commend  itself  as  a 
reasonable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  scores  of  reasons  assigned  for  the  non-attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school  that  cannot,  in  any  fairness,  make  the  absence 
necessary.  They  are  reasons  that  parents  or  pupils  may 
readily  overcome  by  a  little  extra  pains,  a  little  greater  stur- 
diness,  a  little  more  self-denial,  a  little  greater  forethought, 
a  little  higher  conception  of  duty.  Just  where  between  these 
two  classes  of  necessary  and  unnecessary  absence  the  line  of 
division  should  be  drawn  no  one  can  say.  Fortunately,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  establish  the  line  in  any  formulated  statement. 
Concrete  cases  largely  take  care  of  themselves.  No  parent  is 
ever  prosecuted  for  not  sending  his  child  to  school,  no  child 
ever  prosecuted  for  truancy,  until  it  becomes  absolutely  clear, 
beyond  a  chance  for  doubt,  that  the  absence  is  unnecessary,  and 
has  continued  so  beyond  the  margin  allowed  by  law.  It  is  neither 
the  parents  nor  the  children,  but  the  school  authorities  that  finally 
determine  whether  absence  is  necessary  or  not.  Therefore,  the 
school  authorities  are  legally  entitled  to  know  the  reasons  that 
exist  for  absence.  Persons  who  ask  that  children  be  excused 
for  absence  are  doubly  bound  by  common  courtesy  and  by  im- 
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plication  of  law,  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  to  state  the  reasons  for  so 
asking.  It  devolves,  indeed,  upon  persons  having  the  con- 
trol of  children  to  decide  in  the  first  instance  whether  the 
reasons  for  their  absence  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  justify  it ; 
but  such  reasons  are  finally  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
school  authorities,  or,  on  appeal  therefrom,  to  that  of  the 
courts.  It  is  true  that  the  simple  request  of  a  parent  to  excuse 
his  child's  absence  is  not  unfrequently  accepted  by  the  school 
when  no  hint  of  the  reason  for  such  absence  has  been  given ; 
but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of 
any  right  to  withhold  the  reason.  Should  such  a  right  be 
admitted,  it  would  nullify  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  It 
is  so  simple  and  obvious  a  thing  for  a  parent  to  do,  it  so  helps 
the  teacher  to  discriminate  between  that  necessary  absence  with 
which  he  should  deal  considerately  and  that  unnecessary  ab- 
sence which  he  should  discourage,  it  so  strengthens  the  school 
authorities  in  their  eflibrts  to  secure  regular  attendance  and  its 
resulting  benefits,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind 
a  fair-minded  person  of  his  legal  obligation  to  do  what  con- 
siderations of  courtesy,  co-operation,  example  and  the  like 
should  naturally  prompt  him  to  do.  While  simple  requests, 
without  assignment  of  reasons,  that  children  be  excused  for  ab- 
sence might  be  presumed  to  cover  excellent  reasons  in  the 
cases  of  most  parents,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  extend  such 
presumption  to  the  similar  requests  of  other  parents.  The 
more  cheerfully  the  former  assign  reasons,  in  compliance  with 
the  rule  of  the  school  authorities  and  the  intent  of  the  law,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  these  authorities  to  enforce  the  rule  and 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  the  school  committee  is  the  final  judge,  outside  of 
the  courts,  of  the  validity  of  reasons  assigned  for  absence,  it 
invariably  accepts  the  presentation  of  those  reasons  by  parents 
and  guardians  as  prima  facie  true  and  correct  ones.  It  is 
only  in  rare  and  suspicious  cases  that  it  is  called  upon  to 
show  the  contrary. 

It  becomes  the  school  authorities,  however,  in  view  of  the 
inclination  of  the  American  citizen  when  he  does  a  thing  to  do 
it  from  an  inner  sense  of  its  fitness  rather  than  from  outward 
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compulsion,  to  avoid  a  certain  obtrusion  of  the  force  idea  that 
tends  to  arouse  antagonism  and  commit  people  to  positions 
against  their  better  judgment. 


High  Schools. 

IX.  Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  for 
Ten  Years,  from  1890  to  1899,  tvith  the  Number  of  Pupils 
attending ;  also  their  Ratio  to  the  Whole  Number  of  Children 
in  All  the  Schools. 


YEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 

to  School 
Enrolment. 

YEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 
of  Pupils  in 

H.  S. 
to  School 
Enrolment. 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

241 

244 
242 
247 
255 

25,317 
26,294 

27,482 
28,582 
30,540 

.068 

.069 
.071 
.072 
.076 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

252 
257 
262 
261 
262 

32,752 
34,323 
36,228 
38,133 
40,003 

.079 
.080 
.083 
.084 
.085 

The  HigJi  Schools  included  in  the  Table.  —  The  foregoing 
table  is  made  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  returns  received 
from  the  school  committees.  It  includes  several  schools  that 
serve  as  public  high  schools,  since  they  offer  free  tuition  to  the 
children,  but  which  are  not  public  high  schools  in  the  sense  of 
being  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  town  author- 
ities. The  relations  of  trustees  on  the  one  hand  and  of  school 
committees  on  the  other  to  some  of  these  schools  are  so  inter- 
woven that  school  committees  are  apparently  perplexed  to  know 
whether  such  schools  should  be  returned  as  public  or  private. 

Academies  serving  as  High  Schools.  —  The  following  acad- 
emies serve  as  high  schools,  though  under  the  control  of  trus- 
tees only  or  under  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  joint  control 
by  trustees  and  school  committees,  and  so  are  returned  as  high 
schools  :  — 


1.  Andover,  Punchard  Free  School. 

2.  Ashburnham,  Gushing  Academy. 

3.  Ashfield,  Sanderson  Academy. 


4.  Bernardston,  Powers  Institute. 

5.  Bill  erica,  Howe  Academy. 

6.  Boxford,  Barker  Free  School. 
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7.  Brimfiekl,Hitchcock  Free  School. 

8.  Deerfield,Deerfield  Academy  and 

Dickinson  High  School. 

9.  Dudley,  Nichols  Academy. 

10.  Duxbury,  Partridge  Academy. 

11.  Hadley,  Hopkins  Academy. 

12.  Ipswich,  Manning  School. 

13.  Leicester,  Leicester  Academy. 

14.  Marion,  Tabor  Academy. 

15.  Monson,  Monson  Academy. 

16.  Newbury,  Dummer  Academy, 

17.  Newburyport,  High  and  Putnam 

Free  School. 


18.  New  Salem,  New  Salem  High 

School  and  Academy. 

19.  Sherborn,  Sawin  Academy  and 

Dowse  High  School. 

20.  West  Bridgewater,  Howard  Sem- 

inary and  West  Bridgewater 
High  School. 

21.  Westfield,  High  School,  once  the 

Academy. 

22.  Westford,  Westford  Academy. 

23.  Winchendon,  Murdock  School. 


For  a  detailed  account  of  the  relations  of  these  schools  to 
public  and  private  authorities,  see  pages  106-109  of  the  sixty- 
second  report  of  the  Board.  In  the  cases  of  Ashfield,  Ber- 
nardston,  Ipswich,  Newburyport,  New  Salem,  Westfield  and 
Winchendon,  the  control  of  the  school  committee  is  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  school  such  a  high  school  as  the 
State  can  legally  recognize  in  reimbursing  small  towns  for  their 
payments  of  tuition  therein.  Powers  Institute  at  Bernardston, 
for  instance,  is  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee  and 
twelve  trustees,  but  they  are  all  chosen  by  the  town.  The 
Attorney-General  has  therefore  advised  the  Board  that  Powers 
Institute  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  public  high  school. 
In  some  cases  the  school  committee  exercises  full  educational 
control,  while  the  trustees  control  the  funds. 

High  Schools  returned  This  Year  hut  not  Last.  —  The  fol- 
lo^ving  schools  appear  in  this  year's  returns  of  the  school  com- 
mittees, but  not  in  the  returns  of  last  year :  — 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
Teachers, 

Number  of 

Pupils. 

Length  of 
Schools. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Barnstable  (Cotuit),    .... 

Brimfield, 

Tyngsborough, 

1 

4 

1 

34 

65 

7 

9-10 
10- 
8-15 

$635 

1,200 

478 

Cotuit  is  a  village  in  the  town  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  King- 
man, the  superintendent  of  schools  for  Barnstable,  says  of  the 
Cotuit  Hio-h  School :  — 
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The  high  school  year  has  been  lengthened  4  weeks,  making  38 
weeks,  or  2  weeks  less  than  the  time  the  Barnstable  High  School 
is  in  session.  I  recommend  that  the  year  be  extended  to  40  weeks, 
as  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  a  discrimination.  It  has  been  inti- 
mated to  me  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  that  still  an- 
other year  be  added  to  the  school.  The  addition  of  a  fourth  year 
would  be  ostensibly  the  introduction  of  a  full  high  school  course. 
When,  however,  one  reflects  that  but  one  teacher  is  to  give  the  in- 
struction, the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  apparent.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  high  schools  in  this  State  with  a  single  teacher.  The 
preparation  which  they  can  give  for  normal  schools  and  colleges  must 
necessarily  be  lacking  in  many  respects,  if  they  attempt  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  preparatory  schools. 

The  modern  public  high  school  ought  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  masses,  as  against  any  favored  class.  A  high  school  with  only 
one  teacher  is  too  apt  to  grow  away  from  the  needs  of  the  people 
who  support  it,  if  it  has  a  special  kind  of  work  to  perform.  The 
pupils  who  are  to  be  taught  along  special  lines  will  receive  the  larger 
part  of  attention,  because  the  teacher  will  feel  that  his  success  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  pass  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  higher  institutions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  three  years  in  the  Cotuit  High  School  depart- 
ment are  all  that  one  teacher  can  well  care  for.  The  fourth  year,  if 
desired,  can  be  very  much  more  profitably  spent  in  the  Barnstable 
High  School,  where  there  are  three  teachers. 

The  Brimfield  school  is  the  Hitchcock  Free  School.  It  is 
returned  because  it  serves  as  a  free  high  school  for  the  town. 
If  for  any  year  it  has  not  been  returned,  it  has  been  because  it 
is  not  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  town. 

Tyngsborough  has  arranged  to  give  a  brief  high  school  course 
at  home,  and  to  complete  the  course  in  the  high  school  of  Lowell. 
It  did  not  return  a  high  school  last  year,  but  did  the  year  before. 

High  Schools  returned  Last  Year  but  not  This.  — The  follow- 
ing were  returned  as  high  schools  last  year  but  not  the  present :  — 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Length  of 
Schools 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Enfield, 

Lincoln,        

1 

2 

21 
20 

9-10 
9-10 

$475 
820 
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The  closing  of  a  high  school  may  be  due  to  an  ambition  to 
improve  the  high  school  facilities  of  a  town.  The  school  com- 
mittee of  Lincoln,  for  instance,  which  by  the  census  of  1895 
has  a  population  of  1,111,  explains  the  closing  of  its  high 
school  as  follows  :  — 

While  the  closing  of  the  high  school  may  be  considered  an  extreme 
measnre,  and  bears  the  decided  impress  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
school  appropriatiau,  your  committee  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
saving  of  money  was  not  the  primary  cause  leading  to  such  a  result. 

While  economy,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  judicious  expenditure, 
is  much  to  be  admired,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, especially  in  the  use  of  public  funds,  when  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  more  important  considerations,  where  the  hopes  of  the 
future  are  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  immediate  paltry  saving,  its 
value  is  decimated  to  such  a  degree  that  "  a  short-sighted  policy"  or, 
better  still,  "  a  future  extravagance"  might  be  a  more  fitting  term. 

There  were  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  for  the  course  pursued, 
which  we  think  of  suflScient  weight  to  justify  the  proceeding. 

Conspicuous  in  the  list  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  material  to  make 
the  school  as  an  organization  profitable  or  interesting.  The  meagre 
enrolment  for  the  ensuing  year  forcibly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  high  school  existed  in  name  but  not  in  substance,  and  that 
any  local  pride  we  might  possess  regarding  the  name  might  well  be 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  school  system  of  the  town.  We  were 
further  strengthened  in  our  convictions  when  considering  the  decided 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  few  pupils  if  the  privileges  of  a 
thoi'oughly  equipped  and  well-attended  high  school  could  be  fur- 
nished them.  To  this  end  application  was  made  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Concord,  and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  readily  agreed 
upon  for  their  instalment  in  the  admirable  school  of  that  town. 

It  is  undoubtedly  understood  that  this  is  no  original  scheme  on  our 
part,  as  many  towns  similarly  situated  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
thrifty,  well-ordered  schools  of  available  towns. 

Continued  Gain  in  the  High  School  Enrolment.  —  The  pro- 
portion of  enrolled  pupils  who  attend  the  high  school  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  other  words,  the  high  school  attendance  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  schools  below.  Ten 
years  ago  the  high  school  enrolment  was  about  one  fifteenth  of 
the  total  enrolment ;  now  it  is  about  one  twelfth.  While  it  is 
true  that  at  any  one  time  only  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
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enrolled  are  in  the  high  school,  while  92  per  cent,  are  in  the 
schools  below,  it  is  preposterous  to  infer,  as  some  persist  in 
doing,  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  reach  the  high  school, 
while  92  per  cent,  never  enter  it.  The  fact  is  that  a  generous 
proportion  of  the  92  per  cent,  enrolled  in  classes  below  the 
high  school  are  sure  to  move  up  and  in  due  season  enter 
the  high  school.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  our  pupils  are 
now  reaching  the  high  school,  and  in  some  of  our  towns  and 
cities  the  proportion  rises  as  high  as  40,  50  and  even  60  per 
cent. 

Pupils  retained  hy  High  ScJiools  as  successfully  as  by  Schools 
helo'iv. — In  large  numbers  of  places  —  probably  in  most  places 
—  there  is  no  more  diminution  in  the  number  passing  from  the 
highest  grammar  grade  to  the  lowest  high  school  grade  than 
in  the  number  passing  from  some  of  the  grades  below  to  the 
next  higher ;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
when  pupils  are  ready  to  enter  the  high  school  the  majority  of 
them  have  emerged  from  the  compulsory  years.  To  find  out 
definitely  where  losses  occur,  and  what  their  values  are  as 
classes  move  through  the  thirteen  grades,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  their  annual  reduction  in  membership  from  start  to  finish. 
A  Cambridge  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  this  reduction  in 
that  city.  The  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  were  so  sugges- 
tive of  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  causes  of  such  shrinkage  that 
the  question  at  once  arose  whether  other  places  showed  facts 
of  similar  suggestiveness.  The  secretary  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Southworth,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Somerville,  foj;  a 
Somerville  table  to  go  with  that  of  Cambridge.  The  tables 
agree  in  their  basis  and  the  trustworthiness  of  their  data  is 
assured.  Similar  tables  would  be  welcomed  from  other  places, 
particularly  from  any  whose  population  has  remained  constant 
during  the  years  with  which  the  tables  deal. 
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Explanation  of  the  Cambridge  Tahle.  —  The  three  classes 
taken  in  the  Cambrido;e  table  are  those  that  graduated  from  the 
liigh  schools  (or  reached  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  Latin 
school,  whose  course  is  five  years  long)  in  the  years  1896, 
1897  and  1898.  These  classes  entered  the  primary  schools 
thirteen  years  earlier,  that  is,  in  the  years  1883,  1884  and 
1885,  numbering  1,756,  1,956  and  2,046  respectively,  and 
gradually  diminished  to  the  numbers  153,  182  and  164  respec- 
tively. In  each  case  the  number  is  the  entire  membership  of 
the  class  for  the  year  specified,  as  determined  by  careful  count 
during  a  particular  week  in  December,  and  is  exceptionally 
trustworthy.  The  averages  based  on  these  three  classes  yield 
a  first  primary  class  of  1,919  that  in  tliirteen  years  fell  oflf  to 
166.  The  loss  from  each  year  to  the  next  of  this  average  class 
is  numerically  given.  The  percentage  columns  have  the  fol- 
lowing significance  :  — 

1.  The  first  column  shows  what  percentage  of  the  number 
in  the  grade  or  year  immediately  below  passed  up  to  the  next 
higher. 

2.  The  second  column  shows  what  percentage  of  the  first 
or  lowest  primary  class  reached  each  of  the  several  grades 
above. 

3.  The  third  column  shows  what  percentage  of  the  original 
class  had  fallen  out  in  each  of  the  several  years  or  grades 
above. 

4.  The  fourth  column  shows  what  percentage  of  the  original 
class  was  lost  in  passing  from  each  year  to  the  next. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  of  Cambridge  in  1885 
was  59,658;  in  1895,  81,643.  There  were  some  accessions, 
therefore,  to  the  table  from  other  sources  than  the  lowest  pri- 
mary, though  not  so  many  as  the  increase  in  population  might 
lead  one  to  expect.  Indeed,  so  far  as  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  excess  of  the  local  birth  rate  over  the  local  death  rate,  it 
would  not  afiect  the  table  at  all,  for  no  child  born  in  the  city 
after  1885  could  possibly  have  been  a  member  of  any  one  of  the 
three  classes  considered.  So  far,  also,  as  this  increase  in  pop- 
ulation is  due  to  young  children  from  outside,  it  has  brought 
no  outside  accessions  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  table.  Such 
children  belong  to  later  classes. 
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The  explanation  of  the  Cambridge  table  applies  also  to  the 
Somerville  table.  The  Somerville  data,  like  the  Cambridge, 
are  based  upon  trustworthy  December  counts  of  actual  mem- 
bership. Such  counts  have  been  made  for  twenty-five  years 
past.  The  population  of  Somerville  in  1885  was  29,971  ;  in 
1895,  52,200. 

Inferences  from  the  Cambridge  and  Somerville  Tables. — It 
is  remarkable,  in  the  first  place,  how  closely  the  two  tables 
agree  in  the  trends  revealed.  Prepared  originally  to  show  how 
many  of  those  starting  in  the  primary  school  reached  the  high, 
they  are  found  to  bring  out  other  facts  that  merit  study  for  both 
educational  and  financial  reasons.  The  tables,  for  example, 
agree  in  showing  :  — 

1.  A  somewhat  startling  loss  (32  per  cent,  for  Cambridge 
and  31  for  Somerville)  —  whether  real  or  nominal  remains  to 
be  seen  —  in  passing  from  the  first  grade  to  the  second. 

2.  Another  large  loss  (10  per  cent,  for  Cambridge  and  7 
for  Somerville)  in  passing  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  fifth. 

3.  A  third  large  loss  (18  per  cent,  for  Cambridge  and  17 
for  Somerville)  in  rising  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

4.  And  a  fourth  large  loss  (10  per  cent,  for  Cambridge 
and  14  for  Somerville)  in  the  movement  from  the  ninth  grade 
to  the  high  school. 

5.  That  the  least  losses  are  between  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  (2  per  cent,  loss  for  Cambridge  and  6  per  cent,  gain  for 
Somerville)  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  (2  percent. 
for  Cambridge  and  1  per  cent,  for  Somerville). 

6.  And,  finally,  that  a  much  larger  percentage  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  of  those  who  enter  the  primary  school  succeed 
in  entering  the  high  (20  per  cent,  for  Cambridge  and  26  per 
cent,  for  Somerville), — a  percentage  that  needs  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  for  these  cities,  for  reasons  to  follow. 

If  the  losses  apparently  suffered  by  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high  school  classes  in  the  journey  through  the  thirteen 
grades  are  tabulated  for  these  groups  respectively,  the  showing 
is  as  follows  :  — 
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GRADES. 

Cambridge 

Losses 
(Per  Cent ). 

Somerville 

Losses 
(Per  Cent.). 

Average 

Losses 

(Percent.). 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

35 

35 
21 

35 

25 
26 

35.0 
30.0 
23.5 

Total, 

91 

86 

88.5 

If  it  is  generally  true  that  of  a  class  entering  the  primary 
school  one  third  fall  out  before  reaching  the  grammar  school 
and  another  third  before  reaching  the  high,  obviously  the  pop- 
ular impression  that  high  school  losses  are  the  most  serious  in 
the  system  is  not  well  grounded.  The  public  should  turn  its 
scrutinizing  eye  to  the  weightier  but  more  easily  overlooked 
losses  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  surprising  loss  in  passing  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
second  (32  per  cent,  for  Cambridge  and  31  for  Somerville)  is 
not  due  to  transfers  to  private  or  parochial  schools.  It  can  be 
explained  only  in  part  by  the  greater  death  or  sickness  or  dis- 
ability rate  of  young  children.  The  falling  back  of  pupils 
admitted  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  spring,  or  at  any  time  after 
the  count  has  been  made,  does  not  affect  the  matter  at  all.  The 
true  explanation  is  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  — concern  for 
the  health  of  little  children,  their  special  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  the  larger  proportion  of  indocile  or  irresponsive 
cases  among  them  than  in  the  sifted  grades  above,  the  indispo- 
sition of  parents  to  subject  them  to  unremitting  discipline,  the 
freedom  of  parents  to  detain  children  at  home  before  the  com- 
pulsory years  begin,  the  not  infrequent  overcrowding  of  this 
grade  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupil's  progress,  —  children  that 
have  once  been  counted  in  the  lowest  grade  frequently  drop 
back  so  as  to  be  counted  in  the  lowest  grade  a  second  time 
before  they  pass  to  the  next  higher. 

The  numerical  effect  of  this  process  is  to  increase  the  number 
in  the  lowest  grade,  thus  widening  the  gap  between  it  and  the 
grade  above.  The  point  is  an  important  one,  since  it  has  also 
to  do  with  some  of  the  losses  higher  up.     It  can  be  brought 
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out  a  little  more  clearly  by  assuming  a  simple  situation, — that, 
for  instance,  of  several  successive  first  primary  classes  number- 
ing 10  pupils  each,  of  whom  8  regularly  move  up  each  year 
so  as  to  constitute  the  second  primary  classes.  Here  a  first 
primary  class  numbering  10  becomes  a  second  primary  num- 
bering 8,  and  the  loss 
is  2,  or  20  per  cent. 
Now  change  the  con- 
ditions so  that  2  of  the 
8  who  would  otherwise 
pass  to  the  class  above 
shall  fall  back  each  year 
into  the  lowest  class 
and  rise  to  the  next  a 
year  later.  We  shall 
then  have  a  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  classes, 
after  their  relations 
under  the  supposed 
conditions  become  set- 
tled, not  of  10  to  8, 
but  of  12  to  8,  the  loss 
becoming  4,  or  33  per 
cent.  Thus  a  class 
which  normally  num- 
bers 10  is  increased  to 
12  by  counting  2  of 
the  10  a  second  time, 
and  a  loss  which  is 
normally  20  per  cent. 
is  swollen  to  33  for  the 
same  reason. 

Now  it  is  this  takino- 
of  the  first  primary 
year  over  again  by  so  many  pupils  that  makes  an  apparent  loss 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  natural  loss  which  is  inevitable. 
The  taking  of  other  grades  over  again,  which  is  done  to  some 
extent,  works  in  the  same  way.  This  cause  operates,  in  par- 
ticular, to  make  the  apparent  loss  in  passing  from  the  ninth 
grade  to  the  high  school  somewhat  larger  than  the  real  loss. 
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Figure  1. 

Figure  1.  — A  graphic  representation,  drawn  to  scale,  of 
the  diminution  in  numbers  of  three  successive  Cambridge 
classes  (those  of  1896,  1897  and  1898)  in  their  movement 
through  the  thirteen  grades.  The  diagram  is  based  on  the 
average  size  of  the  three  classes  in  each  of  the  grades. 
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The  losses  in  rising  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
due  in  part  to  the  emergence  of  the  older  children  from  the 
compulsory  years  and  their  going  to  work.  The  double  pro- 
motion of  forward  pupils  affects  the  distribution  of  losses  some- 
what. Many  Cambridge  pupils,  for  example,  skip  the  fifth  and 
eighth  grades.  Skip- 
ping these  grades 
swells  at  their  expense 
the  grades  above. 
Thus  the  percentages 
of  loss  in  rising  to  the 
omitted  grades  are  in- 
creased and  in  emerg- 
ing from  them  reduced. 

It  now  begins  to  be 
obvious  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  lowest 
primary  class,  unduly 
swollen  as  it  is  by 
counting  the  same 
pupils  a  second  time 
therein,  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  measure 
of  such  second  count 
before  it  becomes  fair 
to  use  it  as  a  basis  for 
the  determination  of 
percentage  losses.  In- 
deed, it  is  nearer  the 
truth  to  take  the  mem- 
bership of  the  second 
primary  grade  as  the 
true  basis  for  such 
computation,  in  which 
case  30  per  cent,  of  the  primary  children  enter  the  high  school  in 
Cambridge  and  12  per  cent,  graduate  therefrom,  while  in  Somer- 
ville  the  corresponding  percentages  are  38  and  20.  And  these 
excellent  showings,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  made  after 
the  compulsory  years  are  over  and  gone.  Further,  these  are 
the  showings   of  moderately  large    cities,  and   so  are    almost 


Figure  2. 
Figure  2.  —  A  graphic  representation,  drawn  to  scale  80 
as  to  give  the  same  base  as  in  Figure  1,  of  the  diminution 
in  numbers  of  four  successive  Somerville  classes  (those  of 
1806,  1897,  1898  and  1899)  in  their  movement  through  the 
thirteen  grades. 
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invariably  surpassed  by  those  of  the  smaller  cities  and  larger 
towns.  This  was  fully  brought  out  in  the  sixty-first  report 
of  the  Board,  pages  99-103,  The  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Cambridge  and  Somerville  children  as  they  pass  through 
the  thirteen  grades  is  graphically  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagrams  (figures  1  and  2,  pages  116  and  117).  In  each  case 
the  steps  of  the  "  pyramid"  stand  for  grades,  and  the  widths, 
drawn  to  scale,  for  the  numbers  in  such  grades,  the  Somerville 
scale  being  enough  larger  to  give  the  two  pyramids  equal  bases 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Falling  Bach  of  Pupils  an  Expensive  Process.  —  Now 
assume  that  Cambridge  and  Somerville  data  are  paralleled 
throughout  the  State.  Assume  again  that  half  the  loss  in 
passing  from  the  first  primary  to  the  second  is  due  to  a 
preventable  falling  back  of  pupils.  The  extent  of  such 
falling  back  in  the  State  would  then  be  not  far  from  12,000 
pupils.  Were  now  this  retrogression  stopped  and  were  it 
possible  to  take  full  advantage  thereof,  it  would  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  300  teachers  and  $150,000  for  this  single  grade.  Even 
then  the  residue  of  loss  would  be  heavier  than  that  of  any  other 
grade.  Additional  savings  are  likewise  possible  in  other  grades. 
Now  whatever  qualifications  of  the  foregoing  assumptions  and 
inferences  may  be  needed,  they  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  falling  back  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  pupils, 
especially  in  the  larger  places,  is  an  increased  money  tax  upon 
the  public.  Should  it  be  discovered  that  inefficient  teaching 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  falling  back,  the  expensiveness 
of  such  teaching  would  be  brought  out  with  painful  clearness. 
If,  in  addition  to  saving  the  backsliders,  promising  pupils  were 
promoted  more  rapidly  and  in  considerable  numbers,  it  would 
be  practising  a  further  economy,  without  impairment  of  effi- 
ciency. Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  educationally,  more 
is  lost  than  gained,  on  the  whole,  by  any  considerable  dropping 
of  pupils  into  lower  classes.  If,  for  instance,  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing back  is  a  spur  to  endeavor,  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is 
that  the  fact  of  falling  back  blunts  the  spur.  Or,  if  it  is  in  the 
grain  of  a  pupil  to  be  roused  by  obstacles  or  failures,  is  it  not 
quite  as  well  to  rely  upon  an  advance  to  fire  his  soul  as  upon  a 
retreat  ? 
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Superintendents,  from  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  the 
schools,  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  educational  and  pecuniary 
losses  that  follow  the  retrogression  of  pupils  than  teachers 
who  favor  or  permit  the  process.  The  old  notion  that  an  en- 
tire school  can  be  brought  up,  or  ought  to  be  brought  up,  to 
uniformly  high  and  rigid  standards,  has  l)een  seriously  shaken 
by  later  study.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
and  training  —  that  these  things  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
tastes  and  capacities  that  vary  and  so  should  themselves  vary 
—  is  commanding  deeper  attention.  Nor  is  the  conception  to 
be  lightly  heeded  that  the  work  of  later  and  maturer  years, 
done  without  consciousness  of  its  relation  to  the  imperfect 
work  of  earlier  years,  is  nevertheless  calculated  to  illumine,  fill 
out,  and,  in  a  measure,  rescue  such  earlier  work  from  being 
the  failure  it  was  at  the  time  thought  to  be.  Because  of  con- 
siderations like  the  foregoing,  and  others  Avhich  can  doubtless 
be  added,  two  policies  are  growing  in  favor  —  that  of  checking 
the  backward  trend  of  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  ex- 
pediting their  forward  trend,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Southworth 
finds  that  in  Somerville,  for  instance,  sixteen  successive  first 
primary  classes,  arranged  in  periods  of  four  years  each,  show 
percentage  losses  in  becoming  second  primary  classes  of  31, 
27,  26  and  22  respectively,  —  a  handsome  reduction.  These 
losses  can  be  further  reduced,  he  thinks.  In  Cambridofe,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Cogswell,  has  encouraged  the 
abler  pupils  to  do  the  six  years'  work  of  the  grammar  school  in 
five  years  and  even  in  four,  and  they  have  done  so  to  some 
extent.  These  shorter-course  pupils  have  invariably  ranked 
higher  in  the  high  schools,  notwithstanding  their  youth  and 
more  rapid  preparation,  than  those  who  spent  six  years  or 
more  in  the  grammar  school.  For  data  bearing  on  this  point, 
see  the  sixty-second  report,  pages  301-304.  Data  from  other 
superintendents  who  are  at  work  on  the  same  problems  would 
be  welcomed. 

Whatever  the  causes  that  operate  needlessly  to  put  back 
pupils  or  to  obstruct  their  more  rapid  progress,  they  are  not 
only  expensive,  but  they  work  a  measure  of  injustice  to  many 
interests,  and  should  be  removed  if  possible.  One  phase  of 
their  injustice    lies   in   their    obscuring   the   rather  surprising 
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numerical  prominence  to  which  the  high  scliool  is  entitled  in 
our  educational  system.  Another  phase  lies  in  their  depriving 
pupils  of  those  high  school  advantages  which  they  might  enjoy 
if  they  were  not  kept  unduly  long  in  the  schools  below. 


XII.  Table  sJwwing  the  Distribution  of  the  High  Schools  among  the 
Several  Counties  of  the  State;  also  what  Ratio  of  the 
Whole  Population  has  Access  to  High  Schools  at  Home. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number  of 
Towns 
required 
to  Keep 

High 
Schools. 

Number  of 

Towns 

having 

High 

Schools. 

Number  of 

High 

Schools. 

Ratio  of 

Population 

having  Access 

to  High 

Schools  at 

Home. 

Barnstable, 

15 

7 

12 

14 

94.13  per  ct. 

Berkshire, 

32 

8 

12 

12 

85.82     " 

Bristol, 

20 

10 

10 

12 

93.01     " 

Dukes, 

7 

- 

3 

3 

74.68     " 

Essex,  . 

34 

22 

27 

29 

97.82     " 

Franklin, 

26 

4 

9 

10 

65.21     " 

Hampden, 

23 

8 

9 

9 

91.00     " 

Hampshire, 

23 

6 

10 

11 

84.14     " 

Middlesex, 

54 

34 

47 

50 

98.65     <' 

Nantucket, 

I 

1 

1 

1 

100.00     " 

Norfolk, 

28 

20 

27 

29 

99.24     <' 

Plymouth,   . 

27 

14 

20 

20 

93.97     " 

Suffolk, 

4 

4 

3 

14 

98.62     " 

"Worcester, 

59 

31 

46 

48 

95.83     " 

Totals, 

353 

169 

236 

262 

95.68  Av. 

Cominents  on  the  Table. — There  are  117  towns,  averao^inar 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants  each,  that  have  no  high  school  of 
their  own,  but  have  to  send  their  properly  qualified  children  at 
town  expense  (except  as  certain  towns  are  reimbursed  by  the 
State)  to  outside  high  schools.  Towns  ')nust  pay  their  tuition 
and  may  pay  their  transportation.  Although  the  number  of 
these  towns  is  quite  large,  their  aggregate  population  is  only  a 
little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
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State  ReimbursemPMt  of  High  ScJiool  Tuition. — The  law 
authoriziiio-  the  reimbursement  of  hioh  school  tuition  to  towns 
whose  valuation  is  less  than  $500,000  went  into  effect  April  4, 
1895.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  workings  for  the  past 
four  years :  — 


PERIOD  COVERED. 

Number 

of 
Towns. 

Number 

of 
Tuition 
Pupils. 

High 

Schools 
approved. 

Average 
Tuition. 

Amount 
reimbursed. 

April  and  June,  1895, 

28 

112 

29 

f23  42 

1840  41 

September,  1895,  to  June,  1896, 

38 

143 

29 

31  05 

3,873  05 

September,  1896,  to  June,  1897, 

43 

219 

33 

31  72 

6,121  72 

September,  1897,  to  June,  1898, 

61 

255 

39 

82  61 

7,809  18 

September,  1898,  to  June,  1899, 

59 

298 

41 

34  29 

9,436  67 

The  following  table  gives  details  for  the  school  year  ending 
with  June,  1899  :  — 


XIII.      Table  sJiowing  High  ScJiool   Tuition  Reimbursements  under 
Chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898,  Section  3. 


TOWNS. 

Number 
of 

High  Schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Pupils. 

Alford, 

3 

Great    Barring  ton 

140  00 

$120  00 

Becket, 

1 

(Searles). 
Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Becket, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

86  00 

Berkley, 

9 

Taunton, 

50  00 

450  00 

Berlin, 

9 

Hudson, 

5      20  00 
)      30  00 
\      24  00 
}      40  00 

[      222  00 

Berlin, 

17 

Clinton,  .... 

I      ^11  20 

Blandford,* 

2 

Westfield, 

60  00 

88  75 

Bolton, 

1 

Clinton,  .... 

40  00 

83  60 

*  1897-98. 
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XIII.     High  ScJiool  Tuition  Beimhursements,  etc.  —  Continued. 


TOWXS. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Schools  attended. 

Kate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Box borough, 

3 

Acton,     .... 

$30  00 

$90  00 

Boxborough, 

6 

Concord, 

48  00 

256  00 

Boylston, 

8 

West  Boylston, 

40  00 

272  00 

Boylston, 

1 

Northborough, 

24  00 

8  00 

Carlisle, 

4 

Concord, 

48  00 

128  00 

Charlemont, 

North  Adams, 

80  00 

30  00 

Charlemont, 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

Chilraark,    . 
Clarksburg. 

Tisbury     (Vineyard 

Haven). 
North  Adams, 

54  00 
30  00 

54  00 
175  00 

Cummington, 

Northampton, 

45  00 

15  00 

Cummington, 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

Dana,   . 

9 

New  Salem,   . 

25  00 

208  33 

Eastham, 

5 

Orleans,          ... 

32  00 

155  20 

Egremont,   . 

26 

Great    Barrington 

40  00 

965  00 

Erving, 

4 

(Searles). 
Greenfield, 

30  00 

108  00 

Erving, 

12 

Orange,  .... 

25  00 

272  33 

Erving, 

1 

Athol,     .... 

21  00 

24  00 

Florida, 

1 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

30  00 

Gill,     . 
Gill,     . 
Goshen, 

9 
8 
3 

Montague   (Turner's 

Falls). 
Bernardston    (Powers 

Institute). 
Ashfield, 

30  00 
21  00 
18  00 

270  00 

123  00 

48  00 

Greenwich,  . 

5 

Hardwick, 

15  00 

75  00 

Halifax, 

1 

Brockton, 

60  00 

60  00 

Hancock, 

1 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

86  00 

Hawley,* 

1 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

Hawley, 

1 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

18  00 

*  1897-98. 
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XIII.     High  ScJiool  Tuition  Reimbursements,  etc.  — Contiuned. 


TOWNS. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Schools  attended. 

Rate  per 
Year. 

Amounts. 

Havvley, 

1 

Greenfield, 

$30  00 

$30  00 

Ilawley, 

1 

Concord, 

48  00 

48  00 

Heath, 

1 

Charlemont,   . 

30  00 

10  00 

Lakeville,     . 

9 

Middleborough, 

40  00 

360  00 

Lanesborough,     . 

5 

Adams,   .... 

15  00 

40  00 

Leverett, 

4 

Amherst, 

34  50 

138  00 

Leverett, 

5 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

150  00 

Le3'den, 

4 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

81  00 

Leyden, 

2 

Bernardston   (Powers 
Institute. 

21  00 

39  00 

Monterey,    . 

7 

Great     Barrington 
(Searles). 

40  00 

245  00 

Montgomery, 

2 

Westfield, 

50  00 

100  00 

New  Braintree,    . 

1 

Ware,     .... 

40  00 

40  00 

New  Braintree,    . 

1 

North  Brookfield,  . 

40  00 

40  00 

N.  Marlborough, . 

4 

Great     Barrington 
(Searles). 

40  00 

135  00 

Oakham, 

4 

Rutland, 

16  50 

65  50 

Otis,     . 

1 

Lee,         .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Otis,     . 

1 

West  Springfield,  . 

40  00 

40  00 

Pelham, 

2 

Amherst, 

34  50 

69  00 

Phillipston, . 

2 

Athol,     .... 

24  00 

48  00 

Plainfield,    . 

1 

Northampton, 

45  00 

45  00 

Plainfield,    . 

3 

Ashfield, 

18  00 

54  00 

Plympton,    . 

2 

Kingston, 

3,0  00 

50  00 

Prescott,       . 

1 

Athol,     .        .        .        . 

24  00 

24  00 

Prescott, 

1 

New  Salem,   . 

25  00 

25  00 

Richmond,  . 

4 

Pittsfield, 

36  00 

144  00 

Rochester,   . 

1 

Fall  River,     . 

50  00 

50  00 
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XIII.     High  School  Tuition  Meimbursements,  etc.  —  Coucluded. 


TOWNS. 

Number 
of 

High  Schools  attended. 

Rate  per 

Amounts. 

Pupils. 

Rochester,    . 

1 

Wareham, 

$30  00 

$30  00 

Rowe,  . 

1 

North  Adams, 

30  00 

30  00 

Royalston,   . 

6 

Athol,      .         .        .        . 

24  00 

136  00 

Royalston,   . 

2 

Winchendon,  . 

28  00 

66  00 

Russell, 

2 

Westfield, 

50  00 

100  00 

Shutesbury, 

1 

Greenfield, 

30  00 

30  00 

Southampton, 

11 

Easthampton, 

35  00 

385  00 

South  wick,  . 

7 

Westfield, 

50  00 

325  00 

Sunderland, 

3 

Greenfield,      .        .        . 

30  00 

78  00 

Truro,  . 

1 

Wellfleet, 

30  00 

30  00 

Tyngsborough,    . 

7 

Lowell,  .        ■        ,        . 

60  00 

400  00 

Tyi'ingham,* 

}'{ 

Lee,        .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Tyringham, 

Lee,        .... 

30  00 

30  00 

Warwick,     . 

2 

Orange,  .... 

25  00 

60  00 

Washington, 

1 

Westfield, 

50  00 

50  00 

Wendell,      . 

2 

Montague  (Centre), 

30  00 

60  00 

Wendell,      , 

1 

New  Salem,    .        , 

25  00 

25  00 

Westhampton,     . 

2 

Northampton, 

45  00 

90  00 

Westhampton, 

2 

Easthampton, 

35  00 

70  00 

W.  Stockbridge,  . 
W.  Stockbridge,  . 
West  Tisbury,     . 
Whately,      . 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Great  Harrington 
(Housatonic  Branch). 

Great  Barrington 
(Searles), 

Tisbury  (Vineyard 
Haven). 

Northampton, 

30  00 
40  00 
54  00 
45  GO 

27  76 

80  00 

108  00 

150  00 

Whately,      . 

3 

Greenfield,     .        , 

30  00 

63  00 

69  towns, 

298 

41  schools. 

$34  29 

19,436  67 

*  1897-9 
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Comments  on  Table  XIII. — There  are  85  towns  whose 
valuation  by  the  returns  of  May  1,  1898,  is  under  $500,000 
each.  Six  of  them  have  high  schools  of  their  own.  Seventy- 
nine  of  these  towns,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  of  which  benefit  20  towns  have  not  j^et  availed  themselves. 

The  tuition  rates,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  a  gradual  increase. 
In  some  cases  the  advance  was  needed  to  correct  certain  rates 
that  have  been  absurdly  low.  In  a  few  cases  (that  of  the 
Tisbury  High  School,  for  instance) ,  the  rates  are  conspicuously 
higher  than  the  rates  of  numerous  schools  that  offer  greatly 
superior  advantages.  Thus  far,  in  approving  certificates  for 
reimbursement  by  the  State,  the  question  of  the  Board's  right 
to  disapprove  a  rate  has  not  been  considered.  Inasmuch  as 
many  high  schools  furnish  tuition  to  towns  that  are  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  State,  as  well  as  to  towns  that  are,  it  is  important, 
for  the  sake  of  the  former,  at  least,  that  rates  should  be  moder- 
ate. It  is  quite  possible  for  a  rate  to  fall  under  the  actual 
cost  of  a  high  school  that  must  be  maintained,  and  yet  be 
pecuniarily  profitable  to  it. 

Toiuns  not  required  to  pay  Tuition  in  Manual  Training  High 
Schools.  —  The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  State  will  re- 
imburse a  town  for  its  payment  of  tuition  in  such  a  high  manual 
training  school  or  department  as  is  prescribed  in  section  4, 
chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898.  As  the  question  involves  the 
obligations  of  towns  not  reimbursed  by  the  State,  as  well  as  of 
towns  that  are  reimbursed,  it  is  a  larger  one  than  might  at  first 
appear.  The  following  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  guides 
the  Board  in  its  relation  to  the  matter :  — 

Boston,  Oct.  6,  1899. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  letter  requires  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  upon  two  questions  :  — 

First.  —  "Is  East  Longmeadow,  a  town  in  which  no  high  school 
or  school  of  corresponding  grade  is  maintained,  compelled  to  approve 
the  attendance  of  a  child  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  at  Spring- 
field, and  so  to  become  responsible  for  the  tuition  of  that  chikl  ?  " 

Second.  —  ' '  Can  the  State  be  called  upon  to  reimburse  the  town 
for  such  payment  ?  " 

Upon  the  facts  stated  in  a  supplementary  letter  from  you,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  town  of  East  Longmeadow  is  within  the  provisions  of 
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St.  1898,  c.  496,  §  3,  which  provides  that  "any  town  of  less  than 
five  hundred  families  or  householders,  in  which  a  public  high  school, 
or  a  school  of  corresponding  grade,  is  not  maintained,  shall  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  any  child  who  resides  in  said  town  and  who  attends  the 
high  school  of  another  city  or  town,  provided  the  approval  of  such 
attendance  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  the  child 
resides  is  first  obtained."  The  section  further  provides  for  the  im- 
position of  a  penalty  upon  any  town  which  refuses  to  pay  the  tuition 
in  such  cases,  and  upon  a  member  of  the  school  committee  who 
refuses  to  approve  the  attendance  of  a  child  residing  in  such  town  in 
the  high  school  of  some  other  town  or  city,  if  qualified  to  enter  such 
high  school. 

Section  4  of  the  same  statute  provides  that  every  town  or  city  of 
twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  maintain  as  a  part  of  both 
its  elementary  and  high  school  training  the  teaching  of  manual  train- 
ing. East  Longmeadow,  being  a  town  of  less  than  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  therefore  not  required  to  provide  manual  training  for 
its  children,  either  in  its  own  schools  or  by  paying  tuition  to  towns 
in  which  manual  training  is  required.  The  city  of  Springfield,  being 
required  to  provide  for  manual  training  in  both  its  elementary  and 
high  school  system,  has  established  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
therefor.  It  is  a  school  in  which  manual  training  is  made  a  specialty, 
although  other  branches  are  taught  to  some  extent.  The  tuition  in 
high  manual  training  schools  is,  as  I  am  informed,  not  unfrequently 
greater  than  in  regular  high  schools,  although  in  the  case  of  Spring- 
field I  understand  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  rates. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  term  "  high  school "  in  the  statute  is  used 
in  its  ordinary  and  well-understood  acceptation,  and  signifies  the 
school  described  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the  same  statute ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  "  such  subjects  designated 
in  section  one  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  teach  in  a  high  school, 
and  in  such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  required  for  the  general 
purpose  of  training  and  culture,  as  well  as  for  the  special  purpose  of 
preparing  pupils  for  admission  to  the  State  normal  schools,  technical 
schools  and  colleges."  The  subjects  designated  in  section  1,  it  is 
true,  include  manual  training,  but  I  do  not  think  a  school  in  which 
the  teaching  of  manual  training  is  made  the  principal  and  special 
work  is  the  sort  of  high  school  intended  in  the  section  requiring  towns 
not  maintaining  such  an  institution  to  pay  the  tuition  of  scholars 
attending  in  towns  where  such  schools  are  maintained.  This  is 
especially  true  in  respect  to  such  towns  as  East  Longmeadow,  in 
which  manual  training  is  not  a  required  study. 
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The  answer  to  your  second  question  follows  from  a  consideration 
of  the  first  question.  The  provision  for  reimbursement  to  towns  for 
amounts  expended  for  tuition  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  in  the  same  section  (section  3),  and  provides  that  "all  necessary 
sums  which  have  actually  been  expended  for  high  school  tuition 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section"  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
town  within  its  provisions.  The  expression  "  all  necessary  sums," 
in  my  judgment,  refers  to  the  sums  which  the  towns  are  compelled 
to  pay.  If  the  town  sees  fit  to  expend  money  for  tuition  which  it 
is  not  compelled  to,  it  cannot  ask  reimbursement  therefor  from  the 
treasury. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)          Hosea  M.  Knowlton, 

AUorney-  General, 

While  under  the  foregoing  opinion  the  State  is  spared  the 
payment  of  a  Httle  money  to  certain  towns,  this  is  of  minor 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  protection  of  small  towns 
against  tuition  expenditures  not  required  of  them  by  law. 
Such  towns  generally  have  all  they  can  do  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  law,  without  meeting  expensive  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  its  permissions. 

Manual  Training  in  High  Schools.  —  For  a  detailed  account 
of  the  compliance  of  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
more  with  the  law  requiring  that  they  shall  provide  for  manual 
training  in  connection  with  their  high  school  system,  see  the 
special  report  of  Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent  of  the  Board,  upon 
the  present  condition  of  manual  training  and  drawing  instruc- 
tion in  the  State. 

Special  Report  upon  High  Schools.  —  For  a  full  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  our  high  schools,  so  far  as- that  con- 
dition can  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  their  buildings, 
laboratories  and  libraries,  and  from  statistics  relating  to  their 
teachers,  numbers  in  attendance,  graduates,  subjects  of  study 
and  their  time  allotments,  and  various  details  of  administra- 
tion, reference  should  be  made  to  the  special  report  thereon,  by 
J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board.  This  report,  if  studied 
in  connection  with  his  previous  reports  of  1895  and  1897, 
upon  the  same  themes,  will  reveal  the  trend  of  these  schools  in 
important  lines. 
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TJie  Helation  of  the  High  School  in  its  General  Courses  to 
the  College.  —  For  a  recent  and  exceedingly  valuable  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  of  the  high  schools  to  the  colleges,  see 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation on  college  entrance  requirements,  July,  1899.  Extracts 
from  this  report  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  recent  reports  that  small  high 
schools  —  those  having  but  one  or  two  over-burdened  teachers 
—  should  not  attempt  to  teach  Greek.  It  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  such  schools  if  they  could  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  a  good  general  course,  suitable  alike  for 
pupils  aiming  for  college  and  for  those  Tvho  are  not.  The 
small  high  school  is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  much  choice  of 
subjects  to  its  pupils.  The  tuition  of  pupils  desiring  to  study 
Greek  might  be  arranged  for  in  outside  high  schools.  The 
colleges  would  confer  a  boon  upon  the  high  schools  of  small 
towns  if  they  would  organize  classes  in  college  for  beginners 
in  Greek.  Several  New  England  colleges  have  already  made 
such  provision.  In  this  connection,  the  recent  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  President  Harris  of  Amherst  College  contains  the  fol- 
lowing timely  words  :  — 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  further  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  I  have  said  that  the  college  is  part  of  the  system  of 
education  maintained  by  the  State.  Now,  high  schools  have  come 
into  existence  as  part  of  that  system.  Those  schools,  necessarily, 
besides  providing  classical  tx'aining,  give  education  in  English,  his- 
tory, modei-n  languages  and  the  sciences.  It  is  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  classical  teaching,  especially  in  Greek,  is  maintained 
by  appropriations  from  the  towns  and  cities.  Assuming  that  as 
good  a  training  is  given  in  modern  as  in  classical  studies,  —  and  that 
is  the  case  in  the  best  high  schools,  —  ought  not  the  college  to  receive 
their  graduates,  and  to  receive  them  on  equal  terms  ?  While  privately 
endowed  preparatory  schools  were  the  only  avenues  to  college,  it 
was  easy  to  prescribe  a  classical  preparation  for  all.  To  be  sure, 
that  involved  what  some  conservative  educators  object  to,  —  definite 
election  of  studies  at  a  very  early  age.  For  the  boy  who  was  to 
have  more  than  a  common  school  education,  it  was  determined  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  that  he  should  study  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics  for  eight  years,  as  President  Eliot  has  recently  pointed 
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out.  However,  the  aiTangement  was  manageable.  But  now  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  educate  boys  on  to  the  age  of  eighteen  with  choice 
from  a  broad  range  of  studies,  and  to  a  boy  who  has  been  well 
trained  in  other  than  classical  studies,  and  who  desires  higher  educa- 
tion, the  door  of  the  college  should  be  wide  open.  It  is  a  duty  the 
colleges  owe  the  State,  which  is,  after  all,  their  foster  mother.  Indeed, 
the  colleges  must  do  this  for  their  own  preservation,  because  the 
number  of  those  who  resort  to  the  private  schools  will  be  constantly 
less,  relatively,  as  the  high  schools  develop  on  the  lines  of  broader 
and  better  education.  For  the  comfort  of  the  classicists,  should 
they  need  any,  I  suggest  that,  as  Fi'ench  and  G-erman  are  begun  in 
college  by  students  in  the  classical  course,  it  might  be  well  to  teach 
Greek  from  the  beginning  to  those  who,  not  having  studied  it  at 
all,  desire  the  much-praised  advantage  of  classical  culture. 

Legal  Requirements  in  the  Case  of  High  Schools. — The  at- 
tention of  towns  and  cities  is  called  to  the  following  provisions 
of  chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898,  relating  to  higli  schools  :  — 

1.  Every  town  and  city  in  the  State  must  provide  free  high 
school  tuition. 

2.  Every  city  and  every  town  of  five  hundred  families  or 
householders  must  maintain  a  high  school. 

3.  Any  town  of  less  than  five  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders in  which  a  public  high  school  or  school  of  correspond- 
ing grade  is  not  maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  its 
properly  qualified  children  who  attend  the  high  school  of  an- 
other town. 

4.  The  law  recognizes  but  one  kind  or  grade  of  high  school. " 
This  high  school,  to  comply  with  the  statute,  must  conform  to 
the  following  standard  :  — 

(a)     It  must  be  adequately  equipped, 

(5)  It  must  be  taught  by  a  principal  and  such  assistants 
as  may  be  needed,  of  competent  abihty  and  good  morals. 

(c)  It  must  give  instruction  in  such  statutory  subjects  as 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  teach,  and  in  such  additional 
subjects  as  may  be  required  for  general  culture  or  for  admission 
to  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and  colleges. 

(cZ)  It  must  maintain  one  or  more  courses  at  least  four 
years  in  length. 

(e)     It  must  be  kept  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations. 
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5.  A  town  may  meet  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  require- 
ments in  its  own  high  school,  provided  it  meets  the  re«t  in  out- 
side high  schools. 

The  law,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  mandatory  and  sweeping. 
Its  intent  is  to  give  every  properly  qualified  child  in  the  Com- 
monwealth a  legal  right  not  only  to  free  high  school  tuition  but 
to  such  high  school  tuition  as  will  qualify  him,  should  he  so 
elect,  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  or  the  college  or  the 
polytechnic.  Provisions  for  high  school  instruction  that  restrict 
pupils  to  a  course  for  three  years  only,  that  do  not  fill  out  the 
period  of  forty  weeks,  or  that  fail  to  connect  with  higher  in- 
stitutions beyond,  are,  therefore,  legally  inadequate. 


Evening    Schools. 

XIV.  Table  giving,  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Tears,  1890  to  1899,  the 
Number  of  Toivns  that  have  maintained  Evening  Schools; 
also  the  Number  of  Such  Schools,  loith  the  Attendance  and 
the  Expense  of  supporting  Them. 


Attendanc 

E. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Attend- 
ance. 

YEAR. 

of 
Towns. 

of 
School-^. 

WHOLE     NDMBER 
ATTENDING. 

Average. 

Expense. 

Males. 

Females. 

1890,   . 

52 

201 

17,928 

6,892 

13,972 

51 

$138,732  02 

1891,    . 

55 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

51 

151,279  24 

1892,   . 

55 

255 

22,340 

6,881 

15,287 

52 

131,557  63 

1893,  . 

58 

244 

21,615 

6,169 

14,881 

53 

152,269  06 

1894,   . 

55 

285 

25,385 

7,534 

17,420 

52 

171,544  57 

1894-95, 

54 

747* 

22,277 

6,991 

15,371 

53 

176,188  14 

1895-96, 

49 

681* 

20,786 

9,764 

16,282 

53 

176,304  02 

1896-97, 

55 

739* 

20,126 

9,674 

16,472 

55 

185,S62  42 

1897  98, 

52 

740* 

22,514 

9,904 

16,714 

52 

198,666  43 

1898-99, 

50 

767* 

24,154 

12,250 

18,245 

50 

207,738  85 

*  Based  on  the  single  class-room  as  the  unit. 

Comments  on  Table  XIV.  —  In  the  evening  school  table, 
page  Ixxiv  of  the  Appendix,  the  expense  of  the  Cambridge 
schools  should  have  been  given  as  $4,854,  instead  of  $14,854 ; 
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and  the  average  attendance  of  the  Boston  evening  schools  as 
5,995,  instead  of  4,002.  Tlie  corrections  were  made  too  late 
for  the  Appendix.  The  totals  in  the  Appendix  should  be 
changed,  therefore,  to  agree  with  those  of  the  foregoing  table. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  evening  schools  has  increased 
by  27,  the  number  of  different  pupils  by  3,986,  the  average  at- 
tendance by  1,531,  the  expense  by  $9,072.42,  while  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  has  fallen  off  by  35.  The  cost  for  each  pupil  in 
the  total  membership  was  $5.71,  as  against  $6.11  a  year  ago, 
and  $6.24  two  years  ago. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  has  fallen  off  a  little.  It  is  not 
fair  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  public  schools,  since  it  is 
based  on  total  membership,  while  that  of  the  public  schools  is 
based  on  average  membership.  Moreover,  the  conditions  vary 
so  widely  for  the  two  sorts  of  schools  that  if  due  regard  is  paid 
to  them,  the  low  percentages  of  the  evening  schools  might  in 
some  cases  be  more  gratifying  than  the  high  percentages  of  the 
day  schools.  "Were  the  attendance  percentage  of  the  day 
schools  based  on  total  membership  rather  than  on  average  mem- 
bership it  would  be  76  per  cent,  instead  of  92. 

The  evening  schools  are  distributed  as  follows  :  — 


_ 

Evening 

Schools 

Towns  and  Cities. 

Population, 
1895. 

High. 

Elementary. 

Drawing. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Beverly,  . 

11,806 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Boston,     . 

496,920 

1 

12 

5 

- 

Brockton, 

33,165 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Brookline, 

16,164 

- 

2 

1* 

- 

Cambridge, 

81,643 

1 

4 

2 

- 

Chatham, 

1,809 

- 

- 

- 

If 

Chelsea,   . 

31,264 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Chicopee, 

16,240 

- 

4 

2 

- 

Clinton,    . 

11,497 

- 

1 

1 

- 

*  Class. 


t  General. 
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Towns  and  Cities. 

Population, 
1895. 

High. 

Elementary. 

Drawing. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Dudley,    . 

3,203 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Easton,     . 

4,452 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Everett,   . 

18,573 

- 

1 

1 

1* 

Fall  River, 

89,203 

1 

16 

1 

- 

Fitchburg, 

26,409 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Framingham,  . 

9,512 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Gardner,  . 

9,182 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Greenfield, 

6,229 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

Haverhill, 

30,209 

- 

2 

2 

n 

Holden,    . 

2,602 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Holyoke, . 

40,322 

- 

5 

1 

- 

Hyde  Park,      . 

11,826 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Lawrence, 

52,164 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Lowell,    . 

84,367 

1 

11 

1 

- 

Lynn, 

62,354 

- 

1 

- 

Maiden,    . 

29,708 

- 

1 

- 

Marlborough,  . 

14,977 

1 

- 

- 

Medford, . 

14,474 

- 

1 

- 

Natiek,     , 

8,814 

- 

- 

- 

New  Bedford, . 

55,251 

- 

1 

- 

Newburyport, . 

14,552 

- 

- 

- 

Newton,  . 

27,590 

- 

1 

- 

North  Adams, . 

19,135 

- 

4 

1 

- 

Northampton,  . 

16,746 

- 

3 

1 

- 

North  Attleborough, 

6,576 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Northbridge,   . 

6,286 

- 

2 

- 

- 

*  Stenography  and  typewriting 


t  Booklieeping. 
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Towns  and  Cities. 

ropnlation, 
1895. 

High. 

Elementary. 

Drawing. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Pittsfield, 

20,461 

- 

3 

1 

- 

Qiiincy,    . 

20,712 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Salem, 

3i,473 

- 

4 

1 

- 

Shirley,    . 

1,399 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Somerville, 

52,200 

- 

4 

1 

- 

Southbriclge, 

8,250 

- 

4 

- 

- 

South  Hadley, 

4,443 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Spencer,  . 

7,614 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Springfield, 

51,522 

1 

3 

2 

1* 

Taunton, . 

27,115 

- 

6 

1 

- 

Waltham, 

20,876 

- 

1 

1 

It 

Webster, . 

7,799 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Westfield, 

10,663 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Woburn,  . 

14,178 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Worcester, 

98,767 

1 

14 

7 

1* 

Totals, 

1,744,696 

9 

146 

45 

6 

*  Co 

oking 

t  Con 

imercial. 

The  number  of  cities  required  to  maintain  evening  elemen- 
tary schools  is  32.  All  of  them  complied  with  the  law  last 
year,  except  Gloucester.  The  number  of  towns  required  to 
maintain  such  schools  is  7,  of  which  Brookline,  Clinton,  Hyde 
Park  and  Westfield  complied  with  the  law  last  year,  and  Mel- 
rose, Peabody  and  Weymouth  did  not. 

The  number  of  cities  required  to  maintain  evening  high 
schools  if  petitioned  to  do  so  is  10.  Of  these  cities,  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Springfield  and 
Worcester  maintain  such  schools,  and  Lynn,  New  Bedford  and 
Somerville  do  not.  The  presumption  in  the  case  of  these  lat- 
ter cities  is  that  they  have  not  received  the  requisite  petition 
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from  "fifty  or  more  residents,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  desire,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  are 
competent  to  pursue  high  school  studies." 


Length  of  Time  the  Schools  have  been  kept. 

XV.  Table  sJiowing  the  Length  of  Time  the  Schools  have  been  kept 
duriyig  Each  Year  from  1890  to  1899,  — a  Period  of  Ten 
Years. 


YEARS. 

Average  K  umber 
of  Months  and 
Days. 

TfEARS. 

Average  Number 
of  Months  and 
Days. 

1890,  .... 

1891,  .... 

1892 

1893 

1894,   .... 

8-15 

9 

9-2 

9-3 

9-6 

1894-95,      . 
1895-96,      . 
1896-97,      . 
1897-98,      . 
1898-99,      . 

9-6 
9-6 
9-6 
9-6 
9-8 

Comments  on  Table  XV. — For  many  years  the  average 
length  of  schooling  has  been  9.3  months,  or  9  months  and  6 
days,  20  days  being  regarded  as  a  school  month.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  minimum  length  from  6  months  to  8  months  by  the 
legislation  of  1898  has  doubtless  begun  to  make  itself  percep- 
tible in  the  State's  average. 

In  the  sixty-second  report,  pages  125-127,  is  given  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  towns  required  to  lengthen  their  schooling  by 
the  new  legislation,  with  sundry  facts  relating  to  the  valuation, 
the  rate  of  taxation,  the  proportion  of  that  rate  expended  on 
schools,  the  number  and  average  size  of  the  schools,  and  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  State  aid  received  in  the  case  of  each 
town  of  the  47  given.  In  the  same  report,  pages  128-132, 
certain  hardships  in  keeping  up  with  the  State  school  require- 
ments are  considered,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  reduce  the  inequal- 
ities of  school  burdens  so  far  as  may  be  feasible  was  enforced, 
and  a  suggestion  offered  as  to  a  promising  method  of  attacking 
the  numerous  and  somewhat  intricate  problems  involved. 
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Amount   expended   for  the  Maintenance  or  the  Public 

Schools. 
Explanation   of  Tahle   XVI.  —  The   table    contains    three 
columns  of  expenditures  for  schools  :  — 

1.  The  first  expenditure  column  contains  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  public  schools  that  must  be  sworn  to  by  school 
committees  in  their  certificate  of  returns  to  the  State.  The 
classes  of  expenditure  arc  fixed  by  law.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 
They  exclude  classes  of  expenditure  that  were  either  unknown 
or  of  slight  account  in  the  infancy  of  the  law.  These  excluded 
expenditures  are  for  free  text-books  and  supplies,  supervision 
and  sundries ;  and  their  aggregate  for  the  past  year  was  no 
less  than  $1,257,787.84.  These  excluded  amounts  ought  to 
appear  in  the  sworn  certificate,  but  they  cannot  be  placed 
there  until  the  law  requires  it. 

2.  The  second  expenditure  column  contains  the  amounts 
received  from  all  sources,  public  taxation  and  private  funds  or 
contributions  and  expended  for  public  school  purposes,  ex- 
cluding buildings  and  repairs. 

3.  The  third  expenditure  column  contains  the  full  amounts 
expended  for  all  public  school  purposes,  buildings  and  repairs 
included,  and  from  all  sources,  public  and  private.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  each  of  the  second  and  third  expenditure  columns 
are  considerable  sums  that  do  not  come  from  local  taxation 
at  all,  the  amount  being  $265,024.14  for  1898-99  (see  VIII., 
1,  4  and  5,  page  74).  While  this  sum  may  be  properly 
included  in  the  column  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
cost  of  each  child's  education,  it  should  be  excluded  from  it 
in  determining  the  percentage  of  the  State's  valuation  appro- 
priated to  the  public  schools.  The  column  also  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  raised  by  taxation  during  the  year,  large 
sums  of  money  raised  on  bonds  or  notes  and  expended  in 
erecting  school  buildings,  —  sums,  therefore,  not  included  in 
the  amounts  raised  by  taxation  for  the  schools  during  the  year 
when  such  sums  were  expended.  The  final  payments  of  these 
bonds  and  notes  are  distributed  through  a  series  of  years  ;  often 
they  are  provided  for  by  sinking  funds  to  which  annual  con- 
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tributions  are  made.  Inasmuch  as  payments  in  this  gradual 
way  for  school  purposes  are  so  interwoven  with,  covered  up 
by,  and  lost  in  the  general  financial  operations  of  towns  and 
cities  that  it  is  hopeless  to  pick  them  out  and  account  for  them 
each  year,  they  are  not  called  for  in  the  school  returns,  and  so 
are  never  reported.  The  only  way  left,  therefore,  is  to  capture 
these  sums,  whatever  their  source,  at  the  time  they  are  actually 
expended,  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  immediately 
raised  by  taxation  during  the  year  of  their  expenditure,  whether 
they  were  so  raised  or  not.  Such  sums  get  into  the  annual 
expenditures  in  large  blocks  during  years  of  exceptional 
activity  in  constructing  and  repairing  schoolhouses. 

The  totals  of  the  three  expenditure  columns  show  for  the 
first  column  an  increase  over  the  expenditures  of  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $471,391.95  ;  for  the  second  column,  an  increase 
of  $446,948.68;  and  for  the  third  column,  an  increase  of 
$236,188.58. 

As  determined  by  the  second  expenditure  column,  the  cost 
of  schooling  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  was  $22.90;  as  determined  by  the  third, 
$30.92.  Many  of  these  children,  however,  were  in  private 
schools,  so  that  the  cost  of  their  education  is  not  included  in 
the  table.  As  determined  by  the  second  expenditure  column, 
the  cost  for  the  schooling  of  each  child  in  the  average  member- 
ship of  the  public  schools  was  $26.31 ;  as  determined  by  the 
third  expenditure  column,  $35.53.  Or,  if  the  cost  per  child 
in  the  total  membership  of  the  public  schools  is  desired,  it  is 
either  $21.79  or  $29.43,  according  as  it  is  determined  from 
the  second  or  the  third  expenditure  columns. 

The  ratio  of  the  State's  valuation  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  all  public  school  purposes  was  $4.92  on  each  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  against  $5.05  the  year  before  ;  the  ratio  raised 
by  taxation  and  expended  for  all  public  school  purposes,  ex- 
clusive of  school  buildings,  was  $3.62  on  each  thousand,  as 
against  $3.53  the  year  before  ;  the  ratio  raised  by  taxation  and 
expended  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  as  sworn  to  in  the 
annual  school  returns,  was  $3.17  on  each  thousand,  as  against 
$3.03  the  year  before.  These  figures  mean  that  the  current 
expenses  of  the  schools  have  made  a  little  larger  demand  on  the 
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property  of  the  State  than  the  year  before,  while  the  total  ex- 
penses, made  up  of  current  expenses  and  building  and  repairing 
expenses,  have  made  a  smaller  demand. 

Total  Amount  raised  exclusively  hy  Taxation  and  expended 
on  the  Public  Schools. — The  second  and  third  expenditure 
columns  of  the  preceding  table  (XVI.)  include  expenditures 
of  money  some  of  which  was  not  raised  by  public  taxation. 
The  following  table  is  based  exclusively  on  amounts  raised  (or 
to  be  raised)  by  taxation,  and  expended  (1)  for  school  purposes, 
exclusive  of  repairs,  alterations  and  construction  of  school 
buildings,  (2)  for  repairs,  alterations  and  construction  of  school 
buildings,  and  (3)  for  school  purposes,  inclusive  of  repairs, 
alterations  and  construction  of  school  buildings  :  — 


XVII.      Table  showing  the  Amounts  raised  hy  Taxation  and  expended 
on  the  Public  Schools  for  Ten  Years. 


Total  Amounts  raised  exclusively  by  Taxation  for 

YEARS. 

School  Expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  Buildings, 

Repairs,       Alterations 

and  Construction  of 

Buildings. 

School    Expenses,    in- 
clusive of  Buildings. 

1889-90, 
1890-91, 
1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 
1894-95, 
1895-96, 
1896-97, 
1897-98, 
1898-99, 

$6,259,102  66 
6,490,266  09 
6,412,072  64 
7,193,134  32 
7,610,671  84 
7,968,463  46 
8,447,204  76 
8,937,403  31 
9,553,807  64 

10,021,503  87 

11,870,617  88 
1,901,572  90 
2,646,865  62 
2,275,302  20 
2,167,972  97 
2,500,903  85 
3,189,658  41 
3,258,345  95 
3,814,070  30 
3,603,310  20 

$8,129,720  54 

8,391,838  99 

9,058,938  26 

9,468,436  52 

9,778,644  81 

10,469,367  31 

11,636,863  17 

12,195,749  26 

13,367,877  94 

13,624,814  07 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  all  public  school  purposes, 
exclusive  of  buildings,  for  1898-99,  shows  an  increase  of  $467,- 
696.23  over  the  preceding  year,  as  against  an  average  annual 
increase  of  $376,240.12  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  total  in- 
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crease  for  ten  years  being  $3,762,401.21.  Add  now  the 
amount  raised  (or  to  be  raised)  by  taxation,  and  expended  for 
new  buildings  and  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  old  buildings 
and  the  grand  total  rises  to  $13,624,814.07,  which  indicates  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  $256,936.13,  as  against  an  increase 
of  $1,172,128.68  last  year  and  an  average  annual  increase  of 
$549,509.35  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  total  increase  for  ten 
years  being  $5,495,093.53. 

Expenditures  for  Children  in  the  State  between  Five  and 
Fifteen. — One  condition  of  a  town's  receiving  its  share  in  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  is  that  it  shall  raise  by  taxation  for 
"  the  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren, fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms"  a 
sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  belonging  to  such  town.  For 
this  reason  the  first  series  of  graduated  tables  was  planned  (see 
Appendix) .  The  amounts  per  child  there  given  are  based  on 
expenditures  for  the  foregoing  pur^Doses,  as  such  expenditures 
are  given  in  the  sworn  returns  of  school  committees  to  the 
State,  plus  certain  sums  in  the  way  of  surplus  revenue  which 
towns  have  appropriated  to  the  public  schools,  as  explained  in 
the  remarks  which  accompany  the  graduated  table  referred  to, 
the  total  for  the  last  school  year  being  $8,849,342.98.  Some 
of  our  school  expenditures,  like  those  for  supervision  by  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  free  text-books,  were  unknown  when 
the  first  series  of  graduated  tables  was  started,  and  so  are  not 
included  in  its  computations.  The  following  table,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  said,  will  explain  itself:  — 
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XVIII.  Table  shoiving  the  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Each 
Child  in  the  State  betiveen  Five  and  Fifteen  Years  of  Age 
for  Ten  Tears. 


Amount  raised  by  Taxation  and  ex- 

Amount   for    Each 
Child  as  per  Grad- 
uated   Tables, 
First  Series. 

pended    FOR   Each  Child   fob    All 
School  Pdrposes  — 

YEARS. 

Exclusive  of 
Buildings. 

Inclusive  of 
Buildings. 

1889-90,     . 

$14  92 

$16  91 

$21  96 

1890-91, 

15  40 

17  23 

22  28 

1891-92, 

15  05 

16  74 

23  65 

1892  93, 

16  39 

18  44 

24  27 

1893-94, 

16  88 

19  00 

24  42 

1894-95, 

17  23 

19  48 

25  60 

1895-96, 

17  87 

20  24 

27  88 

1896-97, 

18  16 

20  71 

28  27 

1897-98, 

19  02 

21  64 

30  28 

1898-99, 

19  70 

22  90 

30  92 

Expenditures  for  Children  in  the  Average  Membership  of 
the  Public  Schools. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are 
many  thousand  children  between  five  and  fifteen  who  are  in 
private  schools  or  who  have  not  begun  to  attend  school  at 
all,  and  whose  schooling,  therefore,  costs  the  public  nothing. 
There  are  many  thousands  more  outside  of  these  age  limits 
of  five  and  fifteen  that  attend  the  public  schools,  and  so  swell 
their  cost.  Then  there  are  the  expenditures  that  do  not  get 
into  the  graduated  tables  because  of  the  operation  of  law. 
A  more  important  fact  than  the  cost  of  the  schools  for  a  child 
between  five  and  fifteen  is  the  cost  of  the  schools  for  those  that 
attend  them .  The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  this  cost 
for  a  series  of  ten  years.  The  first  column,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  graduated  tables,  gives  the  cost  in  a  partial  way, — the 
cost  as  determined  from  the  basis  of  the  sworn  certificates  and 
the  surplus  revenue,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  second  column  gives  the  full  taxation  cost  for  current 
expenses.  The  third  column  gives  the  taxation  cost  for  all 
school  purposes,  including  expenditures  on  buildings.     It  has 
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already  been  shown  that  the  taxation  burden  for  buildings 
does  not  come  necessarily  during  the  year  the  money  is  ex- 
pended upon  them,  but  it  is  sure  to  come,  all  the  same.  An 
expenditure  included  in  one  year's  total,  whether  it  belongs 
there  or  not,  does  not  appear  again  in  the  totals  for  other 
years.  If,  therefore,  the  cost  as  given  in  the  third  column 
is  unduly  swollen  in  one  year,  it  is  correspondingly  reduced 
in  other  years. 


XIX.      Table  showing  the  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Each  Child  of 
the  Average  Membership  for  Ten  Years. 


Amount  raised  by  Taxation  and  ex 

Amount    for    Each 
Child  as  per  Grad- 
uated   Tables, 
Fourth  Series. 

fended    for  each    child  for   axl 
School  Purposes  — 

YEARS. 

Exclusive  of 
Buildings. 

Inclusive  of 
Buildings. 

1889-90 

$18  49 

f20  62 

126  78 

1890-91, 

18  83 

21  07 

27  25 

1891-92, 

18  41 

20  47 

28  92 

1892-93, 

19  92 

22  41 

29  50 

1893-94, 

20  57 

23  17 

29  77 

1894-95, 

20  62 

23  32 

30  64 

1895-96, 

21  34 

24  18 

33  31 

1896-97, 

21  53 

24  56 

33  51 

1897-98, 

22  16 

25  22 

35  29 

1898-99, 

22  64 

25  63 

34  85 

Relations  of  the  School  Tax  to  the  General  Tax.  —  It  appears 
from  the  foreo-oins:  table  that  the  cost  of  educating  a  child 
has  shown  during  the  past  ten  years  an  upward  trend.  Does 
this  upward  movement  involve  an  increasing  tax  rate  for  the 
State,  or  an  expenditure  for  schools  of  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  what  is  raised ;  or  is  it  something  that  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  State  permits  without  affecting  either  the  tax  rate 
in  general  or  the  proportion  of  the  general  tax  set  aside  for 
schools?  Table  XX.  has  been  prepared  to  answer,  at  least  in 
part,  such  questions. 
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Comments  on  Table  XX.  —  A  comparison  of  the  total  mu- 
nicipal tax  of  the  State  for  all  purposes  with  the  total  valuation 
of  the  State  indicates  an  average  rate  of  taxation  for  the  State 
of  $15.84  on  each  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property, —  an 
increase  from  the  preceding  year  of  45  cents.  The  increase  in 
the  expenditures  for  schools  both  as  per  graduated  tables  and  as 
per  entire  tax  exclusive  of  buildings  was  10  cents  on  a  thousand 
dollars,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  of  45  cents.  If 
buildings  are  included,  there  was  a  decrease  in  school  expen- 
ditures of  1  cent  on  a  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  of  the  municipal  tax  expended  on  schools 
is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  or,  if  buildings  are  included, 
a  little  less. 

The  State  as  a  whole  devotes  about  $23  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  what  it  raises  by  taxation  (more  accurately,  $22.90) 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  (^excluding  repairs,  alter- 
ations and  new  construction  of  buildings).  This  percentage 
for  the  wealthier  places  would  yield  much  more  than  they  now 
expend  on  their  schools.  It  would  give  Boston,  for  example, 
about  $900,000  more  than  she  now  uses  for  current  expenses, 
Brookline  about  $60,000  more,  and  so  on.  For  the  poorer 
places,  the  same  percentage  would  yield  much  less  than  they 
now  expend. 

The  State  as  a  whole  devotes  36  cents  on  each  hundred  dol- 
lars of  its  valuation  (more  accurately,  $3.63  on  each  thousand 
dollars)  to  current  school  expenses.  Tliis  percentage  of  valua- 
tion, like  the  percentage  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation, 
would  yield  for  the  wealthier  places  sums  largely  in  excess  of 
their  present  current  expenditures.  It  would  give  Boston,  for 
example,  over  $1,250,000  in  excess,  Brookline  over  $100,000, 
and  other  places  of  relatively  large  valuations  corresponding 
amounts.  For  places  of  relatively  low  valuations  the  same  per- 
centage would  yield  inadequate  sums,  and  put  upon  them  the 
stigma  of  neoiecting  their  schools.  In  the  case  of  Boston  the 
Legislature  of  1898  (see  chapter  400,  Acts  of  1898)  has  given 
the  school  committee  authority  to  expend  for  current  expenses 
(^including  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  but  not 
new  construction),  for  the  financial  year  of  1900  and  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2.90  on  each 
thousand  dollars  of  her  valuation. 
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There  are  serious  reasons  why  wealthy  places  should  not  tax 
themselves  up  to  the  State  average,  on  the  one  hand,  and  why 
poor  places  should  not  tax  themselves  down  to  it,  on  the  other, 
for  local  school  purposes.  The  one  course  would  mean  a  reck- 
less use  of  public  money  ;  the  other,  sacrifice  of  the  schools 
themselves.  Hence  the  painfully  striking  inequalities  in  school 
maintenance  and  in  school  privileges,  —  wealth  taxing  itself 
lightly  for  the  best  the  market  affords  and  poverty  taxing  itself 
heavily  for  such  humble  things  as  it  can  get.  Inasmuch  as  the 
State  puts  the  same  school  obligations  upon  all,  conformity  to 
which  makes  for  the  welfare  of  all,  it  would  seem  to  stand  to 
reason  that  inequalities  of  burden  caused  by  the  joint  action 
of  all  for  the  common  welfare  should  be  reduced  somewhat  by 
the  joint  eftbrt  of  all.  Massachusetts  recognizes  this  principle 
to  a  slight  extent,  but  not  so  fully  as  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion demands. 

The  Increase  in  the  School  Tax  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  — 
Attention  was  called  in  the  sixty-second  report,  pages  140, 
141,  to  the  fact  that  until  recently  certain  school  expenditures 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  scarcely  appeared  at  all  in  the 
returns  of  the  school  committees.  For  the  last  four  years 
these  expenditures  have  been  reported  under  the  head  of 
"  sundries,"  and  so  have  been  included  in  the  totals  represent- 
ing the  cost  of  the  schools.  These  sundries  for  the  past  four 
years  have  amounted  to  $1,213,112.29.  The  omission  of  most 
of  these  sundries  from  the  returns  of  previous  years  makes 
the  cost  of  the  schools  as  returned  for  those  years  less  than 
it  really  was.  Table  XX.  shows,  for  example,  an  average  of 
$3.05  per  thousand  dollars  expended  for  current  school  ex- 
penses during  the  first  six  years  there  recorded,  and  an 
average  of  $3.47  for  the  last  four  years,  the  former  period 
omitting  sundries  sach  as  are  included  in  the  latter,  and  the 
omission  accounting  for  nearly  all  the  increase  of  the  last  four 
years  over  the  preceding  six.  Thus  the  sundries  for  1898-99 
amounted  to  53  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 
The  omission  of  these  sundries,  therefore,  would  drop  the 
amount  for  current  school  expenses  for  1898-99  from  $3.63  per 
thousand  dollars  to  $3.10  per  thousand.  In  like  manner,  the 
omission  of  sundries  from  the  current  school  expenses  of  the 
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last  four  years  so  as  to  make  the  comparison  of  these  years 
with  the  first  six  more  nearly  fair  would  drop  the  amount  for 
such  expenses  from  $3.47  per  thousand  dollars  to  $2.97  per 
thousand,  which  is  8  cents  per  thousand  dollars  less  than  the 
average  for  the  first  six  years.  In  other  words,  had  "  sundries  " 
been  as  successfully  gathered  during  the  first  part  of  the  decade 
as  during  the  last  part,  Table  XX.  would  have  shown  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  ratio  of  the  school  tax  to  the  general  municipal 
tax,  but  a  slight  reduction  rather. 

The  total  tax  for  all  municipal  purposes  has  risen  from 
$14.58  in  1889-90  to  $15.84  in  1898-99,  — an  increase  of  1.26 
cents.  The  total  tax  for  schools,  buildings  excluded,  has  in- 
creased during  the  same  time  from  $3.02  to  $3.63,  or  61  cents 
in  all,  but,  for  reasons  just  given,  the  increase  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  total  tax  for  schools,  buildings  included,  has 
risen  from  $3.92  in  ten  years  to  $4.93,  or  $1.01  in  all;  but,  it 
needs  to  be  repeated,  some  of  this  increase  of  $1.01  is  not  real 
and  some  of  it  does  not  belong  to  the  years  to  which  it  has 
been  assigned. 

To  show  the  fluctuations  in  that  part  of  the  school  expen- 
ditures occasioned  by  the  repair  and  construction  of  school 
buildings,  it  may  be  said  that  building  expenditures  increased 
the  school  expenses  in  1889-90  by  90  cents  of  the  total  munic- 
ipal tax;  in  1890-91  by  80  cents  ;  in  1891-92  by  $1.18;  in 
1892-93  by  97  cents ;  in  1893-94  by  89  cents ;  in  1894-95 
by  $1.01;  in  1895-96  by  $1.25;  in  1896-97  by  $1.25;  in 
1897-98  by  $1.41,  and  1898-99  by  $1.30.  The  last  four 
years,  as  clearly  shown  by  these  figures,  have  been  years  of 
extraordinary  activity  in  building  schoolhouses. 
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Comments  on  Table  XXI.  —  The  number  of  public  schools 
reported  was  258  more  than  the  preceding  year ;  the  number 
of  teachers  required  for  the  public  schools,  281  more  ;  and  the 
number  of  different  teachers  employed,  199  more.  The  ratio 
of  the  number  of  men  employed  to  the  number  of  women  for 
each  year  of  the  last  ten  is  as  follows  :  — . 


YEARS. 

Ratio  of  Men  to 
Women. 

YEARS. 

Ratio  of  Men  to 
Women. 

1890,  .... 

1891,  .... 

1892,  .... 

1893,  .... 

1894,  .... 

1  to    9.2 
1  to    9.5 
1  to  10.1 
Ito  10.4 
1  to  10.6 

1895,  .... 

1896,  .... 

1897,  .... 

1898,  .... 
1899 

1  to  10.5 
1  to  10.5 
1  to  10.5 
1  to  10.2 
1  to  10.2 

For  the  first  five  years  the  women  gained  on  the  men,  for 
the  next  three  years  the  ratio  was  constant,  and  for  the  last 
two  the  men  gained  on  the  women. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  difierent  teachers  employed 
with  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled,  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  trend  is.  away  from  or  towards  greater 
permanency  of  tenure.  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  difi'erent  teachers  and  the  number  of 
positions,  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  :  — 


YEARS. 

Ratio  of  Teachers 
to  Positions. 

YEARS. 

Ratio  of  Teachers 
to  Positions. 

1890,     .... 

1.16  to  1 

1895 

1.16  to  1 

1891,    .... 

1 . 15  to  1 

1896,   .... 

1.15  to  1 

1892,    .... 

1.16  to  1 

1897,   .... 

1 .  14  to  1 

1893,    .... 

1 . 15  to  1 

1898,   .... 

1.12  to  1 

1894,   .... 

1.16  to  1 

1899,   .... 

1.12  to  1 

It  appears  that  the  ratio  was  very  nearly  constant  for  the 
first  seven  years.     Since  that  time  the  ratio  indicates  an  in- 
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creased  permanency  of  tenure.  The  ratio  in  1881,  when  data 
were  first  gathered  to  determine  it,  was  1.18  to  1.  The  Boston 
ratio  for  1899  was  1.02  to  1,  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
permanency.  In  1898,  for  59  towns  that  paid  salaries  of  less 
than  $30  a  month  to  women,  the  ratio  was  1.41  to  1.  Where 
high  wages  are  paid,  changes  in  the  teaching  force  are  infre- 
quent ;  where  low  wages  are  paid,  changes  abound. 

Decrease  in  Salaries.  —  The  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
monthly  wages  of  men  of  $1.27;  in  the  monthly  wages  of 
women,  3  cents.  These  reductions  are  so  slight  that  they  do 
not  forbid  the  inference  that  salaries  for  the  past  year  have 
remained  practically  stationary.  A  year  ago  there  was  reported 
a  decrease  of  $7.30  for  men  and  76  cents  for  women.  For  the 
salaries  of  men  and  women  in  the  high  schools,  as  compared 
with  those  of  men  and  women  in  the  elementary  schools,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  pages  145-147  of  the  sixty-second 
report.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  men  in  the  high  schools 
averaged  $144.16  per  month,  and  the  women  $72.11 ;  while  in 
the  schools  below  the  men  averaged  $150.09,  and  the  women 
$49.61.  Relatively  more  men  than  women  hold  positions  as 
principals ;  more  women  than  men,  positions  as  assistants. 
This  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  difference  in  their  pay.  It 
also  makes  a  difiference  that  the  humbler  and  more  poorly  paid 
positions  go  to  women  more  freely  than  to  men.  Moreover, 
the  salaries  of  women  grade  lower,  in  general,  than  those  of 
men,  when  there  is  hardly  difi'erence  enough  in  work  and  re- 
sponsibility to  justify  it.  Still,  it  is  frequently,  if  not  gener- 
ally, true  that  when  women  are  appointed  to  positions  that  have 
usually  been  held  by  men  and  carry  with  them  well-recognized 
salaries  established  for  men,  they  take  these  salaries  with  the 
positions.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  men  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  positions  usually  held  l:>y  women  and  carrying  sal- 
aries established  for  women.  If  they  take  the  positions,  they 
also  take  the  salaries  that  go  with  them.  While  the  salaries  in 
these  cases  are  originally  determined  somewhat  by  the  general 
recognition  of  the  positions  as  primarily  men's  positions  or 
women's  positions,  they  remain  constant,  or  substantially  so, 
thereafter,  not  falling  for  women  nor  rising  for  men. 

Proportion  of  N'ormal  School  Pupils  in  the  Teaching  Force. 
—  The  proportion  of  professionally  trained  persons  entering 
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the  ranks   of  teachers  is  steadily  growing,   as    the    following 
statement  clearly  shows  :  — 


YEARS. 


Pbrcentage  of  the   Whole   Number 
OF  Different  Teachers  — 


Who  have 

Who  are 

attended 

Graduates  of 

Normal  Schools. 

Normal  Schools. 

31.0 

27.3 

35.1 

29.0 

37.0 

29.8 

38.8 

30.9 

36.0 

30.5 

36.3 

31.0 

37.0 

31.8 

36.3 

31.9 

38.5 

33.5 

40.3 

34.9 

1889-90, 
1890-91, 
1891-92, 
1892-93, 
1893-94, 
1894-95, 
1895-96, 
1896-97, 
1897-98, 
1898-99, 


Of  the  59.7  per  cent,  who  have  not  attended  normal  schools, 
a  few  have  probably  been  appointed  without  reference  to  their 
preparation  or  fitness  for  their  work ;  some  have  had  a  little 
preliminary  training  in  local  schools  for  the  purpose ;  some 
began  to  teach  before  normal  school  preparation  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  school  committees  as  an  important  prerequisite  ; 
some  are  college  graduates.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
percentage  of  59.7  is  made  up  of  the  older  teachers  of  the 
State,  many  of  whom  hold  high  positions,  which  they  fill  with 
ability  and  honor.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
a  line  between  those  who  are  professionally  trained  and  those 
who  are  not  separates  a  desirable  class  from  a  non-desirable 
one.  The  true  way  to  put  it  is  that,  of  new  candidates  for  teach- 
ing positions,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  those  specially 
trained  for  the  work  will  make  better  teachers  than  those  not 
so  trained  ;  and  a  still  stronger  presumption  that  any  candidate, 
promising  or  not,  will  make  a  better  teacher  for  his  training 
than  he  would  make  without  it. 
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Certain  Expenditui'es  for  State  Hehnhursement  of  Teachers^ 
Salaries.  —  Chapter  408,  Acts  of  1896,  pi^ovides  as  follows  :  — 

With  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education  there  may  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valua- 
tion of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  week  for  the  actual  time  of  service  of  each 
teacher,  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  said  town  after  special 
examination  as  to  exceptional  ability,  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  said  town,  which  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher : 
provided^  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  toward  the  salary  of  such 
teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  salary  paid  by  said  town 
to  teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  school  for  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  and  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  shall  receive  more 
than  ten  dollars  per  week. 

This  act  was  approved  May  16,  1896,  and  became  operative 
June  16,  1896. 

An  amendment  changing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  became  operative 
on  the  date  of  its  approval,  June  10,  1897. 

The  towns  entitled  for  the  school  year  of  1899  and  1900  to 
the  benefits  of  the  law,  as  amended,  are  the  following :  — 

Barnstable  County. — Eastham,  Mashpee,  Truro. 

Berkshire  County. — Alford,  Clarksburg,  Florida,  Hancock,  Mon- 
terey, Mount  Washington,  New  Ashford,  Otis,  Peru,  Richmond, 
Sandisfield,  Savoy,  Tyringham,  Washington,  Windsor. 

Dukes  County.  —  Chilmark,  Gay  Head,  Gosnold. 

Franklin  County.  —  Charlemont,  Hawley,  Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden, 
Monroe,  New  Salem,  Rowe,  Shutesbury,  Warwick,  Wendell. 

Hamixlen  County. — Holland,  Montgomery,  Tolland,  Wales. 

Hampshire  County.  —  Chesterfield,  Cummington,  Goshen,  Green- 
wich, Middlefield,  Pelham,  Plaiufield,  Prescott,  Westhampton,  Worth- 
ington. 

Middlesex  County.  —  Boxborough,  Carlisle,  Dunstable. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Halifax,  Plympton. 

Worcester  County. — Dana,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Phillipston. 

The  foregoing  list  is  determined  by  the  valuations  of  the 
towns  for  May  1,  1899,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  workings 
of  the  law  :  — 


YEARS. 

NumBer 
of  Towns. 

Number 
of  Teachers. 

Amount 
reimbursed. 

Increase  over 
Preceding  Year. 

1896-97,      . 

23 

127 

$4,117  84 

- 

1897-98,       . 

45 

220 

7,833  19 

$3,715  35 

1898-99,       . 

49 

282 

10,532  19 

2,699  00 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  of  executing  the  law  for 
the  school  year  beginning  in  September,  1898,  and  ending  in 
June  or  July,  1899  :  — 


XXII.      Table    shoiving    Salary    Relmhvrsements     on    Account    of 
Public  School   Teachers  in  Small   Toivns. 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
Different 
Teachers 
affected. 

To  what  Date. 

Amount  claimed. 

Alford, 

2 

July      1,  1899, 

$76  00 

Boxborough, 

5 

June    -,  1899, 

272  00 

Carlisle, 

2 

June    -,  1899, 

80  02 

Charlemont, 

19 

July     1,  1899, 

536  32 

Chesterfield, 

4 

June  .30,  1899, 

137  05 

Chilmark, 

3 

June  23,  1899, 

128  00 

Clarksburg,  . 

5 

June  23,  1899, 

272  00 

CumDQington, 

July     1,  1899, 

285  00 

Dana,    . 

5 

June  23,  1899, 

252  00 

Dunstable,    . 

2 

June  16,  1899, 

90  00 

Eastham, 

4 

June    9,  1899, 

159  00 

Florida, 

7 

July     -,  1899, 

268  00 

Gay  Head,     . 

1 

June    9,  1899, 

63  00 
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XXII.      Table  showing  Salary  Reimbursements.,  etc.  — Continued. 


TOWNS. 


Goshen, 

Greenwich, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Holland, 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 

Mashpee, 

Middlefield, 

Monroe, 

Monterey, 

Montgomery, 

Mount  Washingt( 

New  Ashford, 

New  Salem, 

Otis,      . 

Pelham, 

Peru,     . 

Phillipston, 

Plainfield, 

Plympton, 

Prescott, 

Richmond, 

Rowe,   . 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 


Number  of 
Different 
Teachers 
affected. 


6 
4 

10 
8 
1 
6 
6 
1 
9 
6 
5 
4 
1 
1 

12 
2 
5 
7 
3 
7 
1 
6 
5 
6 

10 

10 


To  what  Date. 


Amount  claimed. 


June  30 

1899, 

June  24 

1899, 

July  1 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  23 

1899, 

June  16 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  23 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

July  15 

1899, 

June  - 

1899, 

July  10 

1899, 

July  7 

1899, 

Sept.  1 

1899, 

July  1 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

June  16 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

July  1 

1899, 

June  30 

1899, 

July  7 

1899, 

$174  00 

76  35 
290  00 
253  50 

70  00 
236  82 
149  40 

64  00 
322  00 
240  00 
156  00 
196  00 

24  00 

8  80 

342  00 

64  00 
226  00 
176  00 
126  00 
187  54 

72  00 
300  00 
356  00 
214  00 
321  00 
356  00 
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XXII.      Table  shoiving  Salary  Reimbursements^!  etc.  — Concluded. 


TOWNS. 

Number  of 
Different 
Teachers 
affected. 

To  what  Date. 

Amount  claimed. 

Shutesbury,  . 

Tolland, 

Tyringham,  . 

Wales, 

Warwick, 

Washington, 

Wendell,       . 

Westhampton, 

Windsor, 

Worthington, 

4 

8 
2 
7 
5 

14 

7 

4 

11 

12 

July     1,  1899, 
July     1,  1899, 
June  30,  1899, 
June  16,  1899, 
June  30,  1899, 
Aug.     1,  1899, 
June  30,  1899, 
June  24,  1899, 
Aug.    -,  1899, 
July     1,  1899, 

$199  89 

210  50 

44  00 

408  00 
296  00 
395  00 
295  00 
256  00 
400  00 

409  00 

49  towns. 

282 

- 

$10,532  19 

While  many  teachers  who  receive  additions  to  their  salaries 
from  the  State  are  fairly  entitled  to  them,  it  is  a  question  in 
some  instances  whether  the  State's  help  has  brought  to  the 
schools  the  added  efficiency  intended.  The  State  has  provided 
no  authoritative  way  of  assuring  itself  of  a  satisfactory  use  of 
its  aid.  How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  insist  that  the  persons 
whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by  the  State  shall  first  be 
approved  by  the  State,  is  an  open  question.  In  the  single 
case  of  teachers  employed  in  training  schools  connected  with 
the  normal  schools,  —  teachers  paid  full  salaries  by  their  re- 
spective towns  and  cities  and  additional  sums  by  the  State,  — 
their  appointment  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  school  committees.  There  is  no  question  but  that  super- 
intendents of  schools,  if  wisely  selected  and  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  nomination,  are  more  likely  to  make  good  selec- 
tions of  teachers  than  school  committees  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
towns  with  superintendents  are  more  likely  than  towns  without 
to  make  efliective  use  of  the  State's  contributions  to  teachers' 
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salaries.  This  is  one  of  several  reasons  why  the  State  should 
now  make  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
universal  and  permanent. 


Expenses  of  Text-books  and  Supplies. 

XXIII.  Table  showing  the  Sum  appropriated  and  the  Rate  per 
Scholar,  for  the  Past  Ten  Tears,  for  Books,  Stationery, 
Maps,  Charts,  etc. 


Total  Expense 

Expense 

Total  Expense 

Expense 

YEARS, 

of 

of  Books,  etc.. 

TEAKS. 

of 

of  Books,  etc.. 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pupil. 

Books,  etc. 

per  Pupil. 

1889-90,     . 

$469,924  02 

$1  54 

1894-95,  . 

f620,779  10 

$1  82 

1890-91,     . 

494,545  27 

1  60 

1895-96,  . 

522,652  91 

1  50 

1891-92,     . 

532,530  73 

1  70 

1896-97,  . 

578,146  59 

1  59 

1892-93,     . 

562,228  00 

1  75 

1897-98,  . 

592,905  76 

1  56 

1893-94,     . 

581,684  57 

1  77 

1898-99,  . 

585,376  27 

1  50 

Average  for  ten  years, 


fl  63 


Cost  of  Text-boohs  and  Supplies. — The  cost  of  text-books, 
and  supplies  the  past  year  was  $1.50  for  each  pupil  in  the 
average  membership.  Were  the  cost  based  on  each  pupil  in 
the  total  membership,  it  would  be  only  $1.24.  The  expendi- 
ture for  text-books  and  supplies  is  determined,  in  first  or 
original  purchases  thereof,  by  a  number  of  pupils  not  far  from 
the  probable  total  membership  for  the  year ;  the  consumption 
of  such  material,  however,  is  determined  by  a  number  not  far 
from  the  average  membership  for  the  year.  The  surplus  of 
one  year  or  period  means  a  reduced  purchase  for  the  next  year 
or  period ;  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  average  membership 
proves  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  table.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  schools  are  more  promptly,  fully 
and  satisfactorily  as  well  as  more  cheaply  equipped  with  text- 
books and  supplies  under  the  free  text-book  law  than  ever 
before,  or  than  they  would  be  likely  to  be  to-day  if  there  were 
no  such  law. 
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Expense  of  conveying  Children. 

XXIV.      Table  sJiowing  the  Amount  expended  for  transporting  Chil- 
dren to  Scliool  for  the  Past  Ten   Years. 


YEARS. 

Sum 
expended. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Increase. 

YEARS. 

Sum 
expended. 

Increase. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Increase. 

1889-90,  . 

$24,145  12 

$2,026  74 

.09 

1894-95, . 

$76,608  29 

$12,990  31 

.19 

1890-91,  . 

30,648  68 

6,503  56 

.27 

1895-96, . 

91,136  11 

14,527  82 

.16 

1891-92,  . 

38,726  07 

8,077  39 

.26 

1896-97, . 

105,317  13 

14,181  02 

.12 

1892-93,  . 

50,590  41 

11,844  34 

.31 

1897-98, . 

123,032  41 

17,715  28 

.17 

1893-94,  . 

63,617  98 

13,027  57 

.26 

1898-99, . 

127,409  22 

4,376  81 

.04 

Significance  of  Table  XXIV.  —  Expenditures  for  the  con- 
veyance of  children  measure  approximately  the  extent  of 
the  movement  to  consolidate  thinly  attended  schools.  The 
money  saved  by  such  consolidation  pays  in  part,  in  full,  or  in 
full  with  something  to  spare,  for  central  schools,  with  better 
rooms,  better  equipment  and  better  teachers,  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  children  thereto. 

Such  consolidation  is  not  without  its  perplexities.  The  local 
school  has  been  closed ;  conveyance  for  most  of  the  children 
has  been  provided  without  difficulty ;  but  here  is  a  child ,  for 
example,  in  a  part  of  the  town  remote  or  difficult  of  access,  — 
a  child,  it  may  be,  for  whom  the  discontinued  school  was  by 
no  means  convenient,  though  with  effort  attainable.  Now  it 
costs  as  much  to  convey  this  child  as  a  score  of  the  rest.  The 
cost  is  disproportionate,  makes  a  sad  inroad  upon  the  often 
scant  appropriation,  looks  ugly  in  the  annual  report.  Nor 
does  it  help  the  situation,  if  the  parent  so  tenaciously  stands 
on  his  legal  right  to  convenient  schooling  for  his  child,  or 
on  his  right  to  consideration  as  a  tax  payer,  or  on  both,  as  to 
refuse  to  make  those  possible  concessions  that  his  isolation 
should  in  equity  prompt.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  now  and 
then  a  school  committee  shrinks  from  providing  the  expensive 
conveyance  that  would  solve  the  problem.  The  result  is,  that 
a  parent  whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  send  his  child  to  school  can- 
not discharge  it;  a  school  committee  bound  by  law  not  only 
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to  provide  convenient  schooling  for  children  but  to  enforce 
their  schooling,  whether  it  is  convenient  or  not,  fails  in  both, 
and  a  child  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  school  misses  what 
Massachusetts  prides  herself  in  regarding  as  his  richest  birth- 
right. 

Parents  in  such  cases  not  unfrequently  apply  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  redress.  Only  one  answer  is  possible, 
namely,  that  the  Board  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  matter. 
The  law  has  jolaced,  and  very  properly,  too,  full  control  here 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee.  Its  decisions  are  final, 
unless  the  courts  overrule  them  or  the  people  reverse  them  by 
changing  the  committee.  The  Board,  through  its  secretary  and 
agents,  does  not  hesitate,  however,  to  point  out  rights  on  the 
one  hand  and  duties  on  the  other,  and  to  urge  the  utmost 
of  mutual  consideration,  to  the  end  that  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  law,  to  wit,  the  schooling  of  the  child,  shall  not  fail  of 
accomplishment. 

It  becomes  parents  whose  isolation  makes  it  hard  for  a  town  to 
school  their  children  to  accept  certain  consequences  of  their  isola- 
tion. Walking  a  little  farther  than  others  are  required  to  walk, 
meeting  the  carriage  on  the  neighboring  highway  or  where  the 
school  used  to  be  held,  attending  school  over  the  border  in  an 
adjoining  town,  or  otherwise  waiving  the  full  measure  of  accom- 
modation accorded  to  others  less  inconveniently  placed,  — 
these  are  samples  of  concession  that  smooth  the  way  to  a  favor- 
able outcome.  They  may  not  reduce  very  much  the  burden 
of  the  town,  but  they  may  win  a  disposition  to  bear  it  more 
gracefully.  It  becomes  the  school  committee,  on  its  side,  to  do 
its  utmost,  in  spite  of  any  exceptional  cost  involved,  to  make 
the  schooling  convenient  for  all,  and,  when  it  has  done  so,  to 
insist,  even  to  invoking  the  law,  that  children  within  the  com- 
pulsory years  shall  avail  themselves  of  it.  Hardly  a  situation 
can  occur  so  extraordinary  or  unique  but  that  the  committee 
can  compass  it,  if  it  will.  There  was  the  problem  of  No  Man's 
Land,  —  an  island  some  miles  off  the  coast  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, with  only  two  children  of  school  age.  So  long  as  the 
town  to  which  the  island  belonged  sent  a  special  teacher  to  the 
children,  and  the  teacher  could  find  board  on  the  island,  all 
went  well,  in  spite  of  the  cost.     But  when  the  teacher  could  no 
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longer  be  boarded  there,  the  problem  of  schooling  the  children 
took  on  a  darker  hue.  Daily  ocean  voyages  to  and  from  school 
in  town,  to  say  nothing  of  long  additional  journeys  on  land, 
were  hardly  feasible.  The  dory  was  laborious  and  slow,  the 
sail  boat  uncertain,  a  steamer  out  of  question,  and  in  a  storm  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  children  were  on  No  Man's  Land  or 
at  the  Bermudas.  But  even  here  a  way  at  length  appeared  ;  a 
relative  in  a  neio'hboring  town  took  the  children  at  a  modest 
charge  and  sent  them  to  school,  their  own  town  paying  the 
bills,  and  happy  that  it  was  cheaper  to  do  so  than  maintain  a 
teacher  in  its  island  dependency  or  a  transportation  line  across 
the  sea  between. 

It  was  the  real  or  supposed  failure  of  certain  towns  to  make 
their  schooling  convenient  through  conveyance  of  pupils  that 
recently  called  forth  the  following  statements  and  resolutions 
from  the  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County  :  — 

Whereas^  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  (1898,  chapter  496, 
section  7)  provide  that  every  child  shall  have  the  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  have  a  legal  residence,  or  in  which  the  chikl  himself 
actually  resides ; 

And  ivhereas,  section  1  of  the  same  statute  provides  that  every 
town  and  city  shall  maintain,  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  who  may  legally  attend  the  public  schools  therein ; 

And  luJiereas,  the  grand  jury  are  of  the  opinion  and  have  been 
advised  that  all  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  are 
reasonably  and  legally  entitled  to  this  privilege  of  attending  school, 
and  "schools  sufficient"  are  schools  so  located  that  pupils  can 
safely  walk  to  and  from  school,  or  can  be  safely  carried  by  some 
conveyance  so  equipped  as  to  protect  pupils  from  inclement  weather ; 

And  ivhereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand 
jury  of  P'ranklin  County  at  the  November  sitting,  1899,  that  in 
some  towns  the  means  of  transportation  are  inadequate,  the  work 
sometimes  entrusted  to  unsuitable  persons,  and  in  some  instances 
children  over  fourteen  years  old  needing  such  transportation  have 
been  refused ; 

It  is  now  Resolved,  that  this  grand  jury  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  in  cases  where  pupils,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance 
of  local  schools  or  otherwise  are  obliged  to  attend  distant  schools, 
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the  facilities  for  transportation  should  be  adequate  for  all  children 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  desire  to  attend  school. 

To  be  adequate,  the  work  of  transportation  should  be  entrusted  to 
safe  and  discreet  persons,  who  shall  provide  vehicles  and  robes  or 
blankets  which  will  insure  protection  to  all  the  children  so  entitled 
to  transportation,  without  danger  to  health. 

Resolved^  that  the  clerk  of  the  grand  jury  be  requested  to  furnish 
this  resolution  to  the  public  press  of  Franklin  County. 

Charles  F.  Elmer,  Foreman. 
Charles  E.  Winslow,   Clerk. 

Before  resortino;  to  the  indictment  of  towns  for  failures  to 
discharge  in  full  their  conveyance  duties,  —  failures  which 
might  be  due  in  some  cases  to  misinterpretations  of  duty 
rather  than  to  neglect  of  it, — the  grand  jury  of  Franklin 
County  evidently  deemed  it  wise  to  make  known  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  law  in  relation  to  those  duties. 

Every  statement  here  made  preliminary  to  the  resolution 
expressing  the  grand  jury's  opinion  has  the  amplest  support  in 
law,  in  decisions  of  the  courts  and  in  general  practice.  When 
people  speak  of  the  "legal  school  period,"  they  give  it  one  or 
the  other  of  two  meanings,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
taken.  If  the  period  is  meant  during  which  children  must 
attend  school,  it  is  tixed  by  law  as  extending  from  seven  to 
fourteen.  If,  however,  the  period  is  meant  during  which  chil- 
dren may  attend  school,  that  is,  have  the  right  to  attend 
school,  then  the  grand  jury's  opinion  is  sound  that  it  extends 
from  such  time  as  children  have  sufficient  capacity  to  attend 
school  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  On  this  point  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Needham  v.  Wellesley, 
139  Mass.  372,  ruled  as  follows  :  — 

The  Public  Statutes,  chapter  47,  section  4,  provide  that  "  all  chil- 
dren within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public  schools  in  the 
place  in  which  they  have  their  legal  residence,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  law."  Under  this  provision  all  the  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  as  soon  as 
they  have  sufficient  capacity,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
subject  to  such  lawful  regulations  as  may  be  made ;  and,  by  its 
natural  meaning,  the  expression  "scholars  of  legal  school  age,"  in- 
cludes all  those  who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
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Should  the  question  arise  as  to  when  the  time  or  age  of 
"sufficient  capacity"  begins,  that  is  for  the  school  committee 
to  decide.     This  it  does  when  it  fixes  a  minimum  a2re  for  admis- 

CD 

sion  to  school. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  facts  and  problems  of  conveyance 
in  Massachusetts,  see  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Fletcher,  agent 
of  the  Board,  entitled,  "The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the 
conveyance  of  children,"  and  printed  in  the  sixty-second  report 
of  the  Board. 

Supervision  by  Superintendents  or  Schools. 
Expense  of  Supervision.  —  The  annual  expenditure  for  su- 
pervision by  school  committees  is  made  up  largely  of  clerical 
expenses  incident  to  the  administration  of  systems  of  growing 
magnitude  and  complexity.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  due  to 
payments  to  members  of  school  committees  for  services.  The 
majority  of  school  committees  —  practically  all  that  have  to  do 
with  large  numbers  of  children  and  large  expenditures  of  money 
—  serve  without  pay.  The  expenditure  of  Boston,  for  example, 
for  supervision  by  the  school  committee,  was  $43,765.28,  not  a 
cent  of  which  was  paid  to  its  members  for  salaries.  It  is  only 
in  small  towns,  where  pupils  are  few  and  expenditures  small, 
that  committees  charge  for  their  services,  and  even  here  many 
committees  waive  salaries  which  they  might  legally  receive. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  superintendents  of  schools  given  in 
Table  X'XV.  is  made  up  wholly  of  their  salaries,  so  far  as  they 
are  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities,  contributions  by  the  State  being 
omitted.  In  the  corresponding  tables  of  preceding  reports,  the 
salaries  of  the  Boston  supervisors  are  included  under  the  ex- 
pense of  school  committees  instead  of  under  the  expense  of 
superintendents.  The  present  table  transfers  their  salaries 
from  the  former  head  to  the  latter,  where  they  properly  belong. 
With  this  transfer,  the  expense  of  the  Boston  school  committee 
for  1898-99  becomes  $43,765.28,  instead  of  $66,445.28,  as 
returned,  and  of  supervision  by  superintendents  (or  super- 
visors) $26,888,  instead  of  $4,200,  as  returned. 
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XXV.  Table  sJiowing  the  Expense  of  Supervision,  hath  by  School 
Committees  and  by  Superintendents  of  Schools,  for  the 
Last  Ten  Tears. 


Expense  of  Sdpervision. 

Increase  Each  Year. 

YEARS. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superintend- 
ents. 

Total. 

School 
Committees. 

Superintend- 
ents. 

1889-90,   . 

$89,969  15 

$137,673  28 

$227,642  43 

$123  38* 

$13,668  38 

1890-91,   . 

87,358  84 

157,804  79 

245,163  63 

2,610  31* 

20,131  51 

1891-92,  . 

79,481  48 

170,218  48 

249,699  96 

7,877  36* 

12,413  69 

1892-93,  . 

89,026  73 

195,737  63 

284,764  36 

9,545  25 

25,519  20 

1893-94,  . 

90,358  77 

209,536  64 

299,895  41 

1,332  04 

13,779  01 

1894-95,  . 

91,281  51 

218,372  48 

309,653  99 

922  74 

8,835  84 

1895-96,  . 

92,250  90 

224,423  17 

316,674  07 

969  39 

.  6,050  69 

1896-97,  . 

95,664  80 

230,425  66 

326,090  46 

3,413  90 

6,002  49 

1897-98,  . 

101,412  86 

231,719  13 

333,131  99 

5,748  06 

1,293  47 

1898-99,  . 

105,002  46 

233,561  77 

338,564  23 

3,589  60 

1,842  64 

*  Decrease. 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  first  six  years 
of  the  period  were  years  of  rapid  growth  for  supervision  by 
superintendents,  while  the  last  four  show  its  extension,  indeed, 
but  at  a  rapidly  diminishing  pace.  This  is  to  be  expected,  of 
course,  as  the  field  for  expansion  grows  smaller.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  limit  of  voluntary  growth  were  nearly 
reached. 

The  expenditure  for  supervision  by  superintendents  was 
first  separately  given  in  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  for  the 
school  year  of  1870-71,  although  Massachusetts  made  a  be- 
ginning in  employing  superintendents  at  least  thirty  years 
before,  if  not  earlier.  The  increase  in  expenditure  for  such 
supervision,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  measures 
the  rapidity  and  degree  of  its  extension  :  — 
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Expense  of  Sdpervision. 

Increase  Each  Decade. 

YEARS. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superin- 
tendents. 

Total. 

School 
Committees. 

Superintend- 
ents. 

1870-71,     . 

183,060  96 

$39,026  50 

$122,087  46 

- 

- 

1880-81,     . 

74,141  87 

85,172  22 

159,314  09 

$8,919  09* 

$46,145  72 

1890-91,     . 

87,358  84 

157,804  79 

245,163  63 

13,216  97 

72,632  67 

1898-99,     . 

105,002  46 

233,561  77 

338,564  23 

17,643  62 

75,756  98 

*  Decrease. 

The  cost  of  supervision  by  school  committees  has  increased 
only  twenty-six  per  cent,  since  1870  ;  that  of  supervision  by 
superintendents,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  per  cent.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  the  payment  of  school  committees  for  personal 
services  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  heav}^  reduction  since 
1870,  since  in  cities  with  superintendents  school  committees 
are  not  permitted  by  law  to  be  paid,  while  in  towns  outside 
of  superintendency  districts  they  cannot  lie  paid  without  a  spe- 
cial vote  of  the  town  to  that  effect,  and  so  are  generally  unpaid. 
In  superintendency  districts  committees  are  paid  unless  they 
waive  their  right  to  payment,  as  they  sometimes  do. 

The  cost  of  supervision  by  school  committees  throughout  the 
State  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  for 
all  school  purposes ;  of  supervision  by  superintendents,  a  little 
over  one  and  one  half  per  cent.  By  counties,  the  cost  of  the 
former  varies  from  about  four  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  schools  to  two  and  even  three  per  cent.  ; 
the  cost  of  the  latter,  from  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  five, 
six  and  even  seven  per  cent.  These  extremes  of  cost  serve 
to  mark  the  inequalities  of  school  conditions  that  abound  in 
Massachusetts. 
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Supervision  by  Superintendents,  as  shoiun  by  Counties  and 
Towns.  — It  appears  from  the  table  that  270  towns  have  super- 
intendents of  schools,  while  83  have  none.  These  83  towns? 
however,  contain  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  and  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  children. 

All  the  superintendents  but  five  *  have  been  appointed  either 
under  the  law  of  1854  or  under  the  district  superintendency 
laws  of  1888,  1893  and  1898.  It  has  been  erroneously  assumed 
in  previous  reports  that  certain  so-called  unions  outside  of  dis- 
trict superintendencies,  in  which  a  superintendent  serves  two  or 
more  towns,  were  organized  under  the  law  of  1870  (see  sections 
44  and  45,  chapter  44,  Public  Statutes),  which  authorizes  towns 
to  form  unions,  but  without  aid  from  the  State.  Special  in- 
quiries have  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  every  case  but  one,! 
while  the  school  committees  of  the  so-called  union  have  some- 
times conferred,  the  superintendent  has  practically  received  his 
appointment  from  the  separate  towns,  acting  independently,  and 
acting,  therefore,  under  the  law  of  1854.  In  other  words,  there 
is  but  one  union  f  in  the  State  organized  under  the  law  of  1870, 
and  that  might  have  been  formed  under  the  law  of  1854. 

Classification  of  Superintendents.  —  The  superintendents  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  single  cities  or 
towns. 

2.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  two  or 
more  towns  not  aided  by  the  State. 

3.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  towns 
aided  by  the  State. 

4.  Superintendents  who  give  part  time  to  single  towns. 

5.  High  school  principals  who  also  serve  as  superintendents. 

6.  Members  of  school  committees  returned  as  superin- 
tendents. 

Appointments  of  superintendents  in  the  first,  second  (with 
one  exception),  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  groups  are  made  under 
the  law  of  1854  (see  section  43,  chapter  44,  Public  Statutes). 
Appointments  in  the  third  group  are  made  under  the  laws  of 
1888,  1893  and  1898  (see  chapter  466,  Acts  of  1898,  where 
previous  acts  have  been  codified) ,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  under 
special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

*  See  note  1,  page  181.  f  That  of  Great  Barrington  and  Lenox. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  names,  addresses  and  salaries 
of  superintendents,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
classification  :  — 

XXVIL 

Group  1. — Superintendents  giving  Full  Time  Each  to  a  Single 

City  or   Totcn. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superinteudencies. 

Arnold,  Sarah  L  ,* 

$3,780  00 

Boston,     . 

Boston. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M.,t      . 

4,000  00 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Bates,  William  C, . 

3,300  00 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River. 

Blodgett,  8.  P., 

2,000  00 

Framingham,    . 

Framingham. 

Bouton,  Eugene, 

2,300  00 

Pittsfield, . 

Pittsfield. 

Boyden,  C.  F., 

2,150  00 

Taunton,  . 

Taunton. 

Brehaut,  James  W  , 

1,700  00 

North  Attleborough, 

North  Attleborough. 

Brockway,  C.  E  ,    . 

1,800  00 

West  Springfield,    . 

West  Springfield. 

Brodeur,  C.  A  , 

1,800  00 

Chlcopee, . 

Chicopee. 

Bruce,  Orsamus  B  , 

2,700  00 

Lynn, 

Lynn. 

Burke,  John  E  , 

3,000  00 

Lawrence, 

Lawrence. 

Carfrey,  J.  H, 

1,800  00 

Northampton,  . 

Northampton. 

Carroll,  C.F.,. 

4,000  00 

Worcester, 

Worcester. 

Clarke,  John  T  ,    . 

1,400  00 

Southbrldge,     . 

Southbrldge. 

Cogswell,  Francis,  . 

3,500  00 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Condon,  Randall  J., 

2,500  00 

Everett,    . 

Everett. 

Conley,  George  H.,* 

3,780  00 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Dame,  D.  P.,   . 

2,250  00 

Mattapan, 

Milton. 

Danforth,  G.  H.,     . 

1,800  00 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

Davis,  Josiah  B.,    . 

888  00 

Millville,  . 

Blackstone. 

Draper,  Frank  0  ,  . 

2,500  00 

Hyde  Park, 

Hyde  Park. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T., 

4,000  00 

Brookline, 

Brookline. 

Bdgerly,  Joseph  G., 

2,700  00 

Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg. 

Emerson,  Thomas,  . 

2,000  00 

Woburn,  . 

Woburn. 

FlckeU,W.  C, 

1,300  00 

Spencer,   . 

Spencer. 

Fifield,A.B,. 

3,500  00 

Newtonville,    . 

Newton. 

Gay,  George  E.,      . 

2,500  00 

Maiden,    . 

Maiden. 

Gray,  John  C, 

1,900  00 

Adams,     . 

Adams. 

Haley,  Charles  W., 

1,650  00 

Milford,    . 

Milford. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman,    . 

2,750  00 

North  Adams, . 

North  Adams. 

Hardy,  A.  L., . 

1,500  00 

Amherst,  . 

Amherst. 

*  Supervisor,  Boston. 

t  On  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.    George  I.  Aldrich  is  acting  superintendent. 
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XXVIL  —  Continued. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Hatch,  "William  E., 

$3,500  00 

New  Bedford,  . 

New  Bedford. 

Hay  ward,  Harriet  S.,  Ass't,* 

1,000  00 

Brockton, 

Brockton. 

Heavens,  F.  J  , 

2,000  00 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth. 

Hine,  Roderick  W., 

2,100  00 

Dedham,  . 

Dedham. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H  , 

2,000  00 

Westfield, 

Westfield. 

Home,  Irving  W.,  . 

1,400  00 

Braintree, 

Braintree. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,   . 

1,800  00 

Clinton,     . 

Clinton. 

Jacoby,  Asher  J.,  . 

1,700  00 

Middleborough, 

Middleborough. 

Johnson,  George  B., 

1,600  00 

Andover,  . 

Andover. 

Kelly,  W.  P  ,  . 

- 

Attleborough,  . 

Attleborough. 

Kingman,  F.  W.,    . 

1,200  00 

Hyannis,  . 

Barnstable. 

Lewis,  Mary  A.,  Ass't, 

1,200  00 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Lull,  Herbert  W.,  . 

2,500  00 

Quincy,     . 

Quincy. 

Lunt,  William  P.,  . 

1,200  00 

Newburyport, . 

Newburyport. 

Maglathlin,  E.  B.,  . 

1,500  00 

North  Easton,  . 

Easton. 

Martin,  George  H.,t 

3,780  00 

Boston, 

Boston. 

McKeen,  Roscoe  D., 

2,250  00 

Haverhill, 

Haverhill. 

Metcalf,  Robert  G.,t 

3,780  00 

Boston,     . 

Boston. 

Mitchell,  Walter  G., 

1,200  00 

Williamstown, 

Williamstown. 

Morss,  C.  H.,  . 

2,500  00 

Medford,  . 

Medford. 

Nash,  Louis  P., 

2,800  00 

Holyoke,  . 

Holyoke. 

Nickerson,  F.  H.,    . 

2,000  00 

Melrose,    . 

Melrose. 

Norcross,  I.  M., 

1,400  00 

East  Weymouth,     . 

Weymouth. 

Parker,  Walter  8  ,t 

3,780  00 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Parkinson,  William  D., 

2,000  00 

Waltham, 

Waltham. 

Peaslee,  Frank  J.,  . 

1,900  00 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Perkins,  J.  8., 

1,800  00 

Canton,     . 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W., . 

2,500  00 

Salem, 

Salem. 

Peterson,  Ellis, f      . 

3,780  00 

Boston,     . 

Boston. 

Pitman,  J.  Asbury, 

2,000  00 

Marlborough,  . 

Marlborough. 

Putney,  Freeman,  . 

2,300  00 

Gloucester, 

Gloucester. 

Russell,  B.  B., 

2,700  00 

Brockton, 

Brockton. 

Safford,  Adelbert  L., 

1,800  00 

Beverly,    . 

Beverly. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  . 

4,200  00 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Small,  Walter  H.,  . 

2,400  00 

Chelsea,    . 

Chelsea. 

Southworth,  Gordon  A., 

3,000  00 

Somerville, 

Somerville. 

Stanger,  Aea  O.,     . 

1,400  00 

Falmouth, 

Falmouth. 

*  Supervisor  of 

natur 

e  study  anc 

primary  grades. 

t  Supervisor,  Boston. 
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SUPEEINTBNDBNTS. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Thompson,  Thomas  E., 

$2,000  00 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Turner,  Alfred, 

1,500  00 

Turners  Falls, 

Montague. 

"Ward,  W.  Scott,     . 

1,600  00 

Athol, 

Athol. 

Wheeler,  TJlysseB  G.,     . 

1,500  00 

Wakefield, 

Wakefield. 

Whitcomb,  Arthur  K.,  . 

3,000  00 

Lowell,     . 

Lowell. 

White,  A.  Everett, 

1,500  00 

Methuen,  . 

Methuen. 

Wood,  Judson  I.,   . 

2,000  00 

Gardner,  , 

Gardner. 

Group  2.  —  Superintendents  giving  Full  Time  Each  to  a  Group  of 
Two  or  More  Towns  not  aided  by  the  State. 


Armstrong,  George  P., 

$1,900  00 

Belmont,  . 

Belmont,  Manchester. 

Fisher,  Gilman  C, 

1,800  00 

Great  Barrington,    . 

Great  Barrington,  Lenox.* 

Gibbs,  David, . 

1,750  00 

Groton,     . 

Groton,  Hudson. 

Gifford,  John  B.,    . 

2,000  00 

Peabody,  . 

Peabody,  Marblehead. 

Hobbs,  W.  C, 

2,000  00 

Whitman, 

Rockland,  Whitman. 

Howard,  Nelson  G., 

1,800  00 

Hingham, 

Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 

Stevens,  Charles  B., 

2,000  00 

Stoneham, 

Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Stone,  Melville  A., 

2,475  00 

Watertown, 

Reading,  Watertown. 

Walradt,  H.  M.,      . 

2,000  00 

Needham, 

Needham,  Winchester. 

*  The  only  union  in  the  State  under  sections  44  and  45,  chapter  44,  Public  Statutes. 


Group  3.  —  Superintendents  giving  Full  Time  Each  to  a  Group  of 
Totvns  aided  by  the  State,  — District  Superintendents. 


Allen,  H.L 

$1,500  00 

Dalton,      . 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Badger,  Abner  A., 

1,500  00 

Walpole,  . 

Medfield,  Walpole. 

Barbour,  A.  L.,       .        .        . 

1,500  00 

South  Hadley  Falls, 

Granby,  South  Hadley. 

Barton,  0.  M 

1,500  00 

Hatfield,   . 

Deerfield,  Hatfield,  Leverett. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H., 

1,500  00 

Barre, 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Call,  Arthur  D.,      . 

1,540  00 

Holliston, 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherborn. 

Cartwright,  W.  0., 

Chace,  Seth  H.,       .        .        . 

Chaflin,W.  E., 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

Georgetown,    . 
Harwich,  . 
West  Dennis,  . 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Row- 
ley. 

Brewster,  Eastham,  Harwich^ 
Orleans. 

Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Clay,  Charles  L.,    . 

Cole,  A.  B. 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 

Harvard,  . 
Plainville, 

Bolton,  Boylston,  Harvard', 

Shirley 
Norton,  Wrentham. 

Corlew,  R.  F 

1,500  00 

Cochituate, 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Wayland. 
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Superintendents. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Crocker,  Winthrop  N., 
Curtis,  A.  J.,  . 
Dixon,  Edward, 
Fearing,  C.  W., 
Fitts,  Edward  P.,   . 
Freeman,  L.  A., 
Gray,  E.B.,    . 
Grout,  Edgar  H.,    . 
Hall,  C.  P.,      . 
Holmes,  William  H.,  Jr 
Howard,  Elmer  F., 
Hoyt,  W.  A.,  . 
Irving,  Arthur  P.,  . 
Jones,  Frank  O.,     . 
Jones,  Herbert  J.,  . 

Keenan,  Robert  T., 
Kendall,  Frederick  L., 
Knowlton,  Junius  C, 
Lamphier,  George  L., 
Lewis,  Alvan  R.,    . 
Locke,  D.  B.,  . 
Lyman,  C.  S., . 
Mason,  Lizzie  A.,  . 
Miller,  W.  D., 
Morrell,  James  G., 
Palmer,  Corwin  F., 
Poland,  Mary  L.,    . 

Pratt,  Louis  A., 
Putney,  C.  E., 
Richardson,  Herbert  E 
Robinson,  Albert,  . 
Sanderson,  W.  H., 
Sherman,  Elmer  E., 
Sherman,  Frank  J., 
Snell,  Clifton  A.,    . 
Thomson,  Andrew  8., 
Tice,  Burt  J., . 


$1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,550  00 

1,500  00 

1,650  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,600  00 

1,600  00 
1,500  00 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,550  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,650  00 
1,500  00 
1,550  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 


North  Dartmouth,  . 

West  Hanover, 

West  Brookfield,     . 

Provincetown, 

Mansfield, 

Foxborough,    . 

Fairhaven, 

Princeton, 

Shelburne  Falls, 

Grafton,   . 

Charlemont, 

North  Brookfield,   . 

Ayer, 

East  Bridgewater,  . 

Sheflield,  . 

Leicester, 

Dunstable, 

Tewksbury, 

Becket, 

Hopkinton, 

Winchendon,  . 

Oxford,    . 

Orange,     . 

Easthampton,  . 

Billerica,  . 

Northborough, 

175    State    Street, 
Springfield. 

Williamburg, 

Baldwinsville, . 

South  wick, 

Warren,    . 

Bridgewater, 

Hopedale, 

Monsou,    . 

Edgartown, 

Littleton  Common, 

Sandwich, 


Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

New    Braintree,      Sturbridge,. 

West  Brookfield. 
Provincetown,  Wellfleet. 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Foxborough,  West  Newbury. 

Acushnet,  Fairhaven,  Matta- 
poisett. 

Princeton,  Sterling,  West- 
minster. 

Bucklaud,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Grafton,  Upton. 

Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley^ 

Monroe,  Rowe. 
Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Ayer,  West  Boylston. 

East  Bridgewater,  West 
Bridgewater,  Kaynham. 

Egremont,  New  Marlborough,. 
Richmond,  Shefiield,  West 
Stockbridge. 

Holden,  Leicester. 

Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dun- 
stable. 

Dracut,  North  Reading^^ 
Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough. 

Becket,  Chester,  Uiddlefield, 
Washington. 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Dudley,  Millbury,  Oxford. 

Erving,  Orange,  Wendell. 

Easthampton,      Southampton,, 

Westhampton. 
Billerica,  Merrimac. 

Berlin,  Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Souihborough. 

East  Longmeadow,  Hampden, 
Lnngmeadow,  Ludlow,  Wil- 
braham 

Con  way ,  Sunderland,  Whately, 
Williamsburg. 

Hubbardeton,  Phillipston,  Roy- 
alston,  Terapleton. 

Agawam,  Granville,  South- 
wick. 

Wales,  Warren. 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Bellingham,    Hopedale,    Men- 
don 
Brimfield,  Monson. 

Chilmark,  Cottage  City,  Edgar- 
town, Tisbury,  West  Tisbury. 
Acton,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 
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Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Warren,  Julius  E., 
Whitney,  Fairfield, 
WilIard,E.L., 

$1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

Northfield, 
Townsend, 
Marshfield  Hills,      . 

Gill,  Northfield,  Warwick. 

Aehby,  Townsend. 

Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Scituate. 

Group  4.  — Superintendents  giving  Part  Time  Each  to  a  Single 

Town. 


Ohickering,  George  E.,  . 

$600  00 

Lawrence, 

North  Andover. 

Lincoln,  Mary  L  ,* 

900  00 

Rockport, 

Rockport. 

Moulton,  J.  Sidney, 

100  00 

Stow, 

Stow. 

Parlin,  Frank  E.,    . 

1,500  00 

Natick,      . 

Natick. 

*  $600  as  superintendent  and  $300  as  supervisor  of  drawing. 

Group  5. — Higli  Scliool  Principals  also  serving  as  Superintendents. 


Bates,  Charles  H.,  . 

$1,800  00 

Uxbridge, 

Uxbridge. 

Buck,  Jonathan  I., 

1,900  00 

Lexington, 

Lexington, 

Carroll,  John, 

1,100  00 

Avon, 

Avon. 

Childs,  H.  C,  . 

1,800  00 

Swampscott,    . 

Swampscott. 

Dadmun,  Dora  J.,  . 

850  00 

Wilmington,    . 

Wilmington. 

Daniels,  E.  D  , 

1,800  00 

Franklin, . 

Franklin. 

Douglas,  Frank  A.,* 

1,500  00 

Winthrop, 

Winthrop. 

Eaton,  Charles  M., 

1,600  00 

Weston,    . 

Weston. 

Eaton,  William  L., 

2,500  00 

Concord,  . 

Concord. 

Hallet,  8.W., 

2,000  00 

Ware, 

Ware. 

Halstead,  H.  Allen,* 

1,300  00 

Norwood, 

Norwood. 

Melcher,  S.  A„ 

2,100  00 

Whitinsville,    . 

Northbridge. 

Morse,  A.  H.,  . 

1,800  00 

Webster,  . 

Webster. 

Perrin,  Marshall  L.,t 

1,500  00 

Wellesley  Hills, 

Wellesley. 

Richards,  Ansel  S., 

1,250  00 

Kingston, 

Kingston. 

Rogers,  Alfred  W., 

1,800  00 

Stockbridge,     . 

Stockbridge. 

Sutcliffe,  Frank  8.* 

1,800  00 

Arlington, 

Arlington. 

Thompson,  A.  C,  . 

1,900  00 

Palmer,     . 

Palmer. 

Tower,  Alfredo.,  . 

1,400  00 

Pepperell, 

Pepperell. 

Tuttle,  0.  A.,  . 

1,200  00 

Nahant,     . 

Nahant. 

Waldron,  H.  C,      . 

1,800  00 

Westborough, . 

Westborough. 

Whipple,  D.Henry, 

900  00 

Millis, 

Millis. 

White,  J.  Henry,    . 

1,100  00 

Maynard, 

Maynard. 

*  Principal  of  grammar  schools. 


t  Professor  at  Boston  University. 
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Members  of  School   Committees   returned   as   Superin- 
tendents. 


Superintendents. 

Salaries. 

Addressee, 

Superintendencies. 

Gardner,  Orrin  A., 

$100  00 

Swansea  Centre, 

Swansea. 

Littlefield,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.,   . 

50  00 

Boxborough,    . 

Boxborough. 

Locke,  0.8.,. 

50  00 

Westwood, 

Westwood. 

Bears,  Joseph  E.,    . 

200  00 

Digliton,  . 

Dighton. 

Tiffany,  L.  Belle,    . 

85  00 

Russell,    . 

Blandford. 

Summary  of  the  Foregoing  Groups.  —  Certain  facts  of  the 
foregoing  groups  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 


GROUP. 

Number  of 
Towns. 

Number  of 
Superintend- 
ents. 

Salaries. 

1 

2, ^       .        .        . 

3, 

4,       .                

5 

6 

67 

19 

152 

4 

23 

5 

75 
9 

52 
4 

23 
5 

$170,818 

17,725 

67,790 

3,100 

34,900 

485 

Totals, 

270 

168 

$294,818 

The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  superintendents, 
:,818,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  amount  given  in 
Table  XXYI.  as  the  cost  of  supervision  by  superintendents. 
Table  XXVI.  contains  only  the  taxation  cost  to  the  several 
municipalities,  while  the  present  statement  includes  the  State's 
contribution  to  the  salaries  of  district  superintendents,  amount- 
ing to  $750  for  each  district,  or  $39,000  in  all.  Moreover, 
the  salaries  of  group  5  are  largely  for  services  as  school  prin- 
cipals, and  do  not,  to  that  extent,  pay  for  supervision  at  all. 
As  a  general  policy,  it  is  not  wise  to  unite  the  two  offices  of 
school  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  person, 
since  work  in  either  capacity  is  liable  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  work   in   the    other.     Exceptional   conditions  may  excuse 
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such  a  union,  however,  particularly  when  the  school  is  so  fully 
and  ably  equipped  with  teachers  that  the  withdrawal  from  it 
of  much  of  the  principal's  attention  is  a  matter  of  reduced 
seriousness.  The  school  committee  frequently  reasons  that  it 
is  better  to  pay  one  good  man  a  good  salary  for  the  double 
service  than  two  doubtful  men  insignificant  salaries  for  the 
divided  service. 


XXVIII'      Toions  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
arranged  by  Counties. 


Bt  Counties. 

Superintendents. 

Addresses. 

Barnstable. 

1. 

Barnstable,     . 

F.  W.  Kingman, 

Hyannis. 

2. 

Bourne,  . 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

8. 

Brewster, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

4. 

Dennis,   . 

W.  E.  Chaffin,    . 

West  Dennis. 

6. 

Eastham, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

6. 

Falmouth, 

Asa  0.  Stanger, 

Falmouth. 

7. 

Harwich, 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

8. 

Mashpee, 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

9. 

Orleans, . 

Seth  H.  Chace,  . 

Harwich. 

10. 

Provincetowu, 

C.  W.  Fearing,  . 

Provincetown. 

11. 

Sandwich, 

Burt  J.  Tice,      . 

Sandwich. 

12. 

Wellfleet, 

C.  W.  Fearing,  . 

Provincetown. 

13. 

Yarmouth, 

W.  E.  Chaffin,    . 

West  Dennis. 

Berkshire. 

1. 

Adams,  . 

John  C.  Gray,    . 

Adams. 

2. 

Becket,   . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

3. 

Cheshire, 

H.  L.  Allen, 

Dalton. 

4. 

Dalton,   . 

H.  L.  Allen, 

Dalton. 

6. 

Egremont, 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

Sheffield. 

6. 

Florida,  . 

Elmer  F.  Howard, 

Charlemont. 

7. 

Great  Barrington,  . 

Gilman  C.  P'isher, 

Great  Barrington. 

8. 

Lenox,    . 

Gilman  C.  Fisher, 

Great  Barrington. 

9. 

New  Marlborough, 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

Sheffield. 

10. 

North  Adams, 

I.  Freeman  Hall, 

North  Adams. 

11. 

Pittsfield, 

Eugene  Bouton, 

Pittsfield. 

12. 

Richmond, 

Herbert  J  Jones, 

Sheffield. 

13. 

Sheffield, 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

Sheffield. 

14. 

Stockbridge,  . 

Alfred  W.  Rogers, 

Stockbridge. 

15. 

Washington,  . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

16. 

West  Stockbridge,. 

Herbert  J.  Jones, 

Sheffield. 

17. 

Williamstown, 

Walter  G.  Mitchell, 

Williamstown. 

Bristol. 

1. 

Acushnet, 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

2. 

Attleborough, 

W.  P.  Kelly,      . 

Attleborough. 

3. 

Dartmouth,     . 

Winthrop  N.  Crocker, 

North  Dartmouth. 

4. 

Dighton, 

Joseph  E.  Sears, 

Dighton. 
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Bt  Counties. 

Superintenclents. 

Addresses. 

Bristol  —  Con. 

6.  Easton,   . 

Edward  B.  Maglathlin,     . 

NoT'th  Easton. 

6.  Fairhaven, 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

7.  Fall  River,      . 

William  C.  Bates,      . 

Fall  River. 

8.  Mansfield, 

Edward  1'.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

9.  New  Bedford, 

William  E.  Hatch,     . 

New  Bedford. 

10.  North  Attleborough, 

James  W.  Brehaut,   . 

North  Attleborough. 

11.  Norton,  . 

A,  B  Cole, 

Plainville. 

12.  Raynham, 

, 

Frank  0  Jones, 

East  Bridgewater. 

13.  Swansea, 

Orrin  A.  Gardner, 

Swansea  Centre. 

14.  Taunton, 

, 

C.  F.  Boyden,     . 

Taunton. 

15.  Westport, 

• 

Winthrop  N.  Crocker, 

North  Dartmouth. 

Dukes. 

1.  Chilmark, 

2.  Cottage  City, . 

Clifton  A.  Snell, 
Clifton  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 
Edgartown. 

3.  Edgartown,    . 

Clifton  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown, 

4.  Tisbury, . 

Clifton  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

6.  West  Tisbury, 

Clifton  A.  Snell, 

Edgartown. 

Essex. 

• 

1.  Andover, 

George  E.  Johnson,  . 

Andover. 

2.  Beverly, . 

Adelbert  L.  Safi'ord,  . 

Beverly. 

3.  Georgetown, 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

4.  Gloucester, 

Freeman  Putney, 

Gloucester. 

6.  Groveland, 

W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 

Georgetown. 

6.  Haverhill, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen,   . 

Haverhill. 

7.  Lawrence, 

John  E   Burke,  . 

Lawrence. 

8.  Lynn, 

Orsamus  B.  Bruce,     . 

Lynn. 

9.  Manchester, 

George  P.  Armstrong, 

Belmont. 

10.  Marblehead, 

John  B.  Giflford, 

Peabody. 

11.  Merrimac, 

James  G.  Morrell,     . 

Billerica 

12.  Methuen, 

A.  Everett  White,      . 

Methuen. 

13.  Nahant,  . 

0.  A.  Tuttle,      . 

Nahant. 

14.  New  bury  port, 

15.  North  Andover, 

William  P  Lunt, 
George  E.  Chiekering, 

Newburyport. 
Lawrence. 

16.  Peabody, 

17.  Rockport, 

18.  Rowley,  . 

19.  Salem,     . 

John  B.  Giflford, 
Mary  L  Lincoln, 
W.  0.  Cartwright,     . 
John  W.  Perkins, 

Peabody. 
Rockport. 
Georgetown. 
Salem. 

20.  Saugus,  . 

Charles  E.  Stevens,   . 

Stoneham. 

21.  Swampscott, 

22.  West  Newbur 

y. 

H.  C  Childs,      . 

L.  A.  Freeman,  .         . 

Swampscott. 
Foxborough. 

Franklin. 

1.  Buekland, 

C.  P.  Hall, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

2.  Charleniont, 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

Charlemont. 

3.  Colrain,  . 

C.P.Hall,. 

Shelburne  Falls. 

4.  Conway, 

Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 

Williamsburg. 

5.  Deerfield, 

C.  M.  Barton,     . 

Hatfield. 

6.  Erving,  . 

Lizzie  A.  Mason, 

Oi*ange. 

7.  Gill, 

Julius  E.  Warren, 

Northfield, 

8.  Greenfield, 

G.  H.  Danforth, 

Greenfield. 
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Franklin  —  Con. 
9.  Hawley, . 

10.  Leverett, 

11.  Monroe,  . 

12.  Montague, 

13.  Northfield, 

14.  Orange,  . 
16.  Rowe, 

16.  Shelburne, 

17.  Sunderland, 

18.  Warwick, 

19.  Wendell, 

20.  Whately, 

Hampden, 

1.  Agawam, 

2.  Blandford, 

3.  Brimfield, 

4.  Chester,  . 

5.  Chicopee, 

6.  East  Longmeadow, 

7.  Granville, 

8.  Hampden, 

9.  Holyoke, 

10.  Longmeadow, 

11.  Ludlow, . 

12.  Monson, . 

13.  Palmer,  . 

14.  Southwick, 

15.  Springfield, 

16.  Wales,    . 

17.  West  Springfield,  . 

18.  Westfield, 

19.  Wilbraham, 

Hampshire 

1.  Amherst, 

2.  Easthampton, 

3.  Granby,  . 

4.  Hatfield, 
6.  Middlefield, 

6.  Northampton, 

7.  South  Hadley, 

8.  Southampton, 

9.  Ware,      . 

10.  Westhampton, 

11.  Williamsburg, 


Middlesex. 

1.  Acton,     . 

2.  Arlington, 

3.  Ashby,    . 

4.  Ashland, 

5.  Ayer, 


Elmer  F.  Howard, 
C.  M.  Barton,     . 
Elmer  F.  Howai'd, 
Alfred  Turner,  . 
Julius  E.  Warren, 
Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
Elmer  F.  Howai'd, 
C.  P.  Hall, . 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 
Julius  E.  Warren, 
Lizzie  A.  Mason, 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 


Herbert  E  Richardson, 
L.  Belle  Tififany, 
Frank  J.  Sherman,     . 
George  L.  Lamphier, 
C.  A.  Brodeur,   . 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Herbert  E.  Richardson, 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Louis  P.  Nash,   . 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Mary  L.  Poland, 
Frank  J.  Sherman,    . 
A.  C.  Thompson, 
Herbert  E.  Richardson, 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,    . 
Albert  Robinson, 
C.  E.  Brockway, 
S.  H.  Holmes,    . 
Mary  L.  Poland, 


A.  L.  Hardy, 
W.  D.  Miller,  . 
A.  L.  Barbour,  . 
C.  M.  Barton,  . 
George  L.  Lamphier, 
J.  H.  Carfrey,  . 
A.  L.  Barbour,  . 
W.  D.  Miller,  . 
S.  W.  Hallett,  . 
W.  D.  Miller,  . 
Louis  A.  Pratt,  . 


Andrew  S.  Thomson, 
Frank  S.  Sutcliffe,      . 
Fairfield  Whitney,     . 
Alvan  R.  Lewis, 
Arthur  P.  Irving, 


Charlemont. 

Hatfield. 

Charlemont. 

Turners  Falls. 

Northfield. 

Orange. 

Charlemont. 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Williamsburg. 

Northfield. 

Orange. 

Williamsburg. 


Southwick. 

Russell. 

Monson, 

Becket. 

Chicoijee. 

Springfield. 

Southwick. 

Springfield. 

Holyoke. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Monson. 

Palmer. 

Southwick. 

Springfield. 

Warren. 

West  Springfield. 

Westfield. 

Springfield. 


Amherst. 

Easthampton. 

South  Hadley  Falls, 

Hatfield. 

Becket. 

Northampton. 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Easthampton. 

Ware. 

Easthampton. 

Williamsburg. 


Littleton  Common. 
Arlington. 
Townsend. 
Hopkinton. 
West  Boylston. 
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Middlesex  —  Con. 

6.  Belmont, 

7.  Billerica, 

8.  Boxborough, 

9.  Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 

10.  Cariisle, . 

11.  Chelmsford, 

12.  Concord, 

13.  Dracut,   . 

14.  Dunstable, 

15.  Everett,  . 

16.  Framingham, 

17.  Groton,  . 

18.  Holliston, 

19.  Hopkinton, 

20.  Hudson,. 

21.  Lexington, 

22.  Littleton, 

23.  Lowell,  . 

24.  Maiden,  . 

25.  Marlborough, 

26.  Maynard, 

27.  Medford, 

28.  Melrose, 

29.  Natick,    . 
80.  Newton, 
31.  North  Reading, 
82.  Pepperell, 

33.  Reading, 

34.  Sherborn, 

35.  Shiriey,  . 
86.  Somerville, 

37.  Stoneham, 

38.  Stow,       . 

39.  Sudbury, 

40.  Tewksbury, 

41.  Townsend, 

42.  Tyngsborough, 

43.  Wakefield, 

44.  Waltham, 

45.  Watertown, 

46.  Wayland, 

47.  Westford, 

48.  Weston,. 

49.  Wilmington, 

60.  Winchester, 

61.  Woburn, 

Norfolk. 

1.  Avon, 

2.  Bellingham, 

3.  Braintree, 

4.  Brookline, 


George  P.  Ai'mstrong, 
James  G.  Morrell, 
Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Littlefield 
Francis  Cogswell, 
Mary  A.  Lewis,  Assistant 
Frederick  L.  Kendall, 
Frederick  L.  Kendall, 
William  L.  Eaton, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, 
Frederick  L.  Kendall, 
Randall  J.  Condon,    . 
S.  F.  Blodgett,   . 
David  Gibbs, 
A.  D.  Call, 
Alvan  R.  Lewis, 
David  Gibbs, 
Jonathan  I.  Buck, 
Andrew  S.  Thomson, 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb, 
George  E.  Gay, . 
J.  Asbury  Pitman, 
J  Henry  White, 
C.  H.  Morss, 
F.  H.  Nickerson, 
Frank  E.  Parlin, 
A.  B.  Fifield,      . 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, . 
A.  O.  Tower,      . 
Melville  A.  Stone,     . 
A.  D.  Call, 
Charles  L.  Clay, 
Gordon  A.  Southworth, 
Charles  E.  Stevens,   . 
J.  Sidney  Moulton,    . 
R.  F.  Corlew, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, . 
Fairfield  Whitney,     . 
Junius  C.  Knowlton, . 
Ulysses  G.  Wheeler, . 
William  D.  Parkinson, 
Melville  A.  Stone,     . 
R.  F.  Coriew,     . 
Andrew  S.  Thomson, 
Charles  M.  Eaton, 
Dora  J.  Dadmun, 
H.  M.  Walradt, . 
Thomas  Emerson, 


John  Carroll,     . 
Elmer  E.  Sherman, 
Irving  W.  Home, 
Samuel  T.  Dutton, 


Belmont. 

Billerica. 

Boxborough. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Dunstable. 

Dunstable. 

Concord. 

Tewksbury. 

Dunstable. 

Everett. 

South  Framingham, 

Groton. 

Holliston. 

Hopkinton. 

Groton. 

Lexington. 

Littleton  Common. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Maynard. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Natick. 

Newtonville. 

Tewksbury. 

Pepperell. 

Watertown. 

Holliston. 

Harvard. 

Somerville. 

Stoneham. 

Stow. 

Cochituate. 

Tewksbury. 

Townsend. 

Tewksbuiy. 

Wakefield. 

Waltham. 

Watertown. 

Cochituate. 

Littleton  Common. 

Weston. 

Wilmington. 

Needham. 

Woburn. 


Avon. 
Hopedale. 
Braintree. 
Brookline. 
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Br  Counties. 

Superintendents. 

Addresses. 

Norfolk  —  Con. 

6.  Canton,  . 

J.  S.  Perkins,     . 

Canton. 

6.  Coh  asset, 

Nelson  G  Howard,    . 

Hingham. 

7.  Dedham, 

Roderick  W  Hine,    . 

Dedham. 

8.  Dover,    . 

R.  F.  Corlew,     . 

Cochituate. 

9.  Foxboroiigb,  . 

L  A.  Freeman,  . 

Foxborough. 

10.  Franklin, 

E.  D.  Daniels,    . 

Franklin. 

11.  Hyde  Park,     . 

F.  0  Draper,      . 

Hyde  Park. 

12.  Medfield, 

A.  A.  Badger,     . 

Walpole. 

13.  Medvvay, 

A.  D.  Call, . 

Holliston. 

14.  Millis,     . 

D.  Henry  Whipple,    . 

Millis. 

15.  Milton,    . 

D.  P.  Dame, 

Mattapan. 

16.  Needham, 

H.  M.  Walradt, 

Needham. 

17.  Norwood, 

H.  Allen  Halstead, 

Norwood. 

18.  Quincy,  . 

H.  W.  Lull, 

Quincy. 

19.  Sharon,  . 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

20.  Stoughton,      . 

Edward  P  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

21.  Walpole, 

A.  A.  Badger,     . 

Walpole. 

22.  Wellesley, 

Marshall  L.  Perrin,   . 

Wellesley  Hills. 

23.  Westwood, 

C.  S.  Locke, 

Westwood. 

24.  Weymouth, 

I.  M.  Norcross,  . 

East  Weymouth. 

26.  Wrentham, 

A.  B.  Cole, 

Plainville. 

Plymouth. 

1.  Abington, 

W.  H.  Sanderson, 

Bridgewater. 

2.  Bridgewater, . 

W.  H.  Sanderson, 

Bridgewater. 

3.  Brockton, 

B.  B.  Russell,     . 

Brockton. 

Brockton, 

Hai-riet  S.  Hayward, 

Ass^t, 

Brockton. 

4.  Duxbury, 

E.  L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

6.  East  Bridgewater, . 

Frank  0.  Jones, 

East  Bridgewater. 

6.  Hanover, 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

West  Hanover. 

7.  Hanson,  . 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

West  Hanover. 

8.  Hingham, 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Hingham. 

9.  Hull,       . 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Hingham. 

10.  Kingston, 

Ansel  S.  Richards, 

Kingston, 

11.  Marshfield,     . 

E  L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

12.  Mattapoisett,  . 

E.  B.  Gray, 

Fairhaven. 

13.  Middleborough, 

Asher  J.  Jacoby, 

Middleborough. 

14.  Norwell, 

A.  J.  Curtis, 

West  Hanover. 

15.  Plvmouth, 

Fi'ancis  J.  Heavens, 

Plymouth. 

16.  Rockland, 

W.  C.  Hobbs,     . 

Whitman. 

17.  Scituate, 

E.  L.  Willard,    . 

Marshfield  Hills. 

18.  West  Bridgewater, 

Frank  0.  Jones, 

East  Bridgewater. 

19.  Whitman, 

W.  C.  Hobbs,     . 

Whitman. 

Suffolk. 
1.  Boston,    . 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

Ellis  Peterson,  Supervisor, 

Boston. 

Boston,  . 

Robert  C  Metcalf, 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

George  H.  Con  ley, 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

George  H.  Martin, 

Boston. 

Boston,   . 

Walter  S.  Parker, 

Boston 

Boston,   . 

Sarah  L.  Arnold, 

Boston. 

2.  Chelsea, . 

Walter  H.  Small,       . 

Chelsea. 
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XXVIII.      Toivns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents^  etc.  —  Con. 


By  Counties. 

Superintendents. 

Addresses. 

Suffolk  — Con. 

3.  Revei'e,  . 

Frank  J.  Peaslee, 

Revere. 

4.  Wiothrop, 

F.  A.  Douglas,  . 

Winthrop. 

Worcester. 

1.  Alhol,     . 

W.  Scott  Ward, 

Athol. 

2.  Bai-re,     . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

3.  Berlin,    . 

Corwin  F.  Palmer,     . 

Northborough. 

4.  Blackstone, 

Josiah  B.  Davis, 

Millville. 

5.  Bolton,   . 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

6.  Boylston, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

7.  Brookfield, 

W.  A.  Hoyt, 

North  Brookfield, 

8.  Clinton,  . 

Charles  L.  Hunt, 

Clinton. 

9.  Dudley,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

10.  Fitchburg, 

Joseph  G.  Edgerl}^   . 

Fitchburg. 

11.  Gardner, 

Judson  I.  Wood, 

Gardner. 

12.  Grafton,. 

William  H.  Holmes,  . 

Grafton. 

13.  Hardvvick, 

Mortimer  H,  Bowman, 

Barre. 

14.  Harvai'd, 

Charles  L.  Clay, 

Harvard. 

15.  Holden,  . 

Robert  T.  Keenan,     . 

Leicester. 

16.  Hopedale, 

Elmer  E,  Sherman,    . 

Hopedale. 

17.  Hubbardston, 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwinsville, 

18.  Leicester, 

Robert  T.  Keenan,     . 

Leicester. 

19.  Leominster, 

Thomas  E.  Thompson, 

Leorninster. 

20.  Lunenburg, 

D.  B.  Locke,       . 

Winchendon. 

21.  Mendon, 

Elmer  E.  Sherman,    . 

Hopedale. 

22.  Milford, . 

Charles  W.  Haley,     . 

Milford. 

23.  Millbury, 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

24.  New  Braintree, 

Edward  Dixon,  . 

West  Brookfield. 

25.  North  Brookfield, 

W.  A.  Hoyt,       . 

North  Brookfield. 

26.  Northborough, 

Corwin  F.  Palmer,     . 

Northborough. 

27.  Northbridge,  . 

S.  A.  Melcher,   . 

Whitinsville. 

28,  Oxford,  . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

29.  Petersham, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

30.  Phillipston, 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwinsville. 

31.  Princeton, 

Edgar  H.  Grout, 

Princeton. 

32.  Royalston, 

C.  E.  Putney,      . 

Baldwinsville. 

33.  Shrewsbury, 

Corwin  F.  Palmer,     . 

Northborough. 

84    Southborough 

1 

Corwin  F.  Palmer,     . 

Northborough. 

35.  Southbridge, 

J,  T.  Clarke,      . 

Southbridge. 

36.  Spencer, 

W.  C.  Fickett,    . 

Spencer. 

37.  Sterling, 

Edgar  H.  Grout, 

Princeton. 

38.  Sturbridge, 

Edward  Dixon,  . 

West  Brookfield. 

39.  Templeton, 

C.  E.  Putney,     . 

Baldwinsville. 

40.  Upton,     . 

William  H.  Holmes, . 

Grafton. 

41,  Uxbridge, 

Charles  H,  Bates, 

Uxbridge. 

42.  Warren, 

Albert  Robinson, 

Warren. 

43.  Webster, 

A.  H.  Morse, 

Webster. 

44.  West  Boylston, 

Arthur  P.  Irving,    ,  . 

West  Boylston. 

45.  West  Brookfield, 

Edward  Dixon,  .         ,        . 

West  Brookfield. 

46.  Westborough, 

H.  C.  Waldron, . 

Westborough. 

47.  Westminster, . 

Edgar  H  Grout, 

Princeton. 

48.  Winch endon,  . 

D.  B.  Locke,       . 

Winchendon. 

49.  Worcester, 

C.  F.  Carroll,     . 

Worcester. 
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182  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION.  [Jan. 

District  Superintendencies.  —  Section  3,  chapter  466,  Acts  of 
1898,  requires  that  the  certificate  of  a  superintendency  district 
on  which  the  payment  of  money  to  the  district  by  the  State  is 
based  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  before 
it  goes  to  the  State  Auditor.  It  has  become  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  Board  should  have  in  its  possession  various  data 
relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  superin- 
tendency districts.  Table  XXIX.  has  been  prepared  to  show 
such  data.  The  districts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  for- 
mation, or  very  nearly  so.  The  valuations  for  a  district  are 
given  for  the  valuation  year  (May  1  to  May  1)  during  which 
the  district  was  organized,  and  are  taken  from  the  official  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  number  of  schools 
for  each  town  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  school  committee 
covering  the  year  of  formation.  It  may  occasionally  vary  a 
little  from  the  actual  number  of  schools  at  the  precise  date  of 
the  organization.  Occasionally  a  district  has  been  modified  by 
the  loss  or  the  addition  of  a  town,  so  that,  though  it  dates  in 
one  sense  from  the  year  given,  it  may  have  to  be  technically 
regarded  as  dating  from  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present 
shape.  A  few  districts  that  could  not  have  been  formed  under 
the  general  law  have  been  created  by  special  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  valuations  and  numbers  of  schools  for  the  towns 
of  a  district  vary  somewhat  at  the  present  time  from  those  with 
which  it  started.  Whether  a  district  is  legally  constituted  or 
not,  turns,  in  part,  on  whether  its  valuations  and  aggregate 
number  of  schools  were  within  the  prescribed  limits  at  the  time 
of  formation,  and  have  not  since  exceeded  the  allowable  margin 
of  valuation. 

Towns  not  under  Supervision  hy  Superintendents.  —  The 
following  table  shows  what  towns  are  not  under  supervision  by 
superintendents,  and  gives  for  each  of  them  the  population,  the 
valuation,  the  number  of  public  schools  returned  and  the  num- 
ber of  difierent  pupils  attending  them  during  the  year.  Like 
the  list  of  superintendencies,  it  is  based  wholly  upon  the  official 
returns  of  the  school  committees. 
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XXX 

Towns  without  Superintendents  c 

/  Schools. 

Towns. 

Population, 

Valuation, 

Number  of 

Number  of  Dif- 

1895. 

May  1,1899. 

Schools. 

ferent  Pupils-. 

Barnstable  County. 

1.  Chatham,    .... 

1,809 

1838,275 

13 

287 

2.  Truro,         .... 

815 

328,525 

6 

169 

Berkshire  County. 

1.  Alford,        .... 

280 

167,926 

2 

35 

2.  Clarksburg, 

1,009 

234,587 

5 

258 

3.  Hancock,     . 

511 

298,697 

5 

81 

4.  Hinsdale,     . 

1,650 

559,780 

11 

385 

5.  Lanesborough, 

848 

464,231 

6 

157 

6.  Lee,     . 

4,066 

1,731,005 

12 

639 

7.  Monterey,   . 

464 

230,092 

G 

100 

8.  Mount  Washingt 

on, 

136 

82,136 

2 

29 

9.  New  Ashford, 

116 

56,370 

1 

20 

10.  Otis,    . 

518 

203,012 

5 

82 

11.  Peru,   . 

305 

114,822 

3 

53 

12.  Sandisfield, 

802 

336,062 

9 

136 

13.  Savoy, 

504 

154,365 

7 

105 

14.  Tyringham, 

363 

217,391 

5 

66 

16.  Windsor,     . 

556 

190,360 

7 

95 

Bristol  County. 

1.  Berkley,      .... 

955 

391,250 

7 

176 

2.  Freetown, 

1,405 

828,051 

8 

240 

3.  Rehoboth, 

1,810 

702,714 

13 

345 

4.  Seekonk, 

1,465 

926,405 

9 

270 

6.  Somerset, 

1,983 

1,042,986 

10 

416 

Dukes  County. 

1.  Gay  Head,  .... 

169 

25,863 

1 

40 

2.  Gosnold,      .... 

140 

224,876 

1 

19 

Essex  Gotmty. 

1.  Amesbury,  .... 

9,986 

5,132,066 

31 

1,382 

2.  Boxford, 

727 

726,236 

4 

105 

3.  Danvers, 

8,181 

4,976,575 

36 

1,683 

4.  Essex, 

1,587 

979,934 

9 

326 

6.  Hamilton, 

1,356 

1,910,155 

7 

271 

6.  Ipswich, 

4,720 

3,054,356 

19 

836 

7.  Lynnfield, 

818 

653,646 

4 

129 

8.  Middleton, 

838 

545,060 

3 

140 

9.  Newbury, 

1,489 

1,034,712 

9 

253 

10.  Salisbury, 

1,300 

650,660 

8 

256 

11.  Topsfield, 

1,033 

777,580 

4 

188 

12.  Wenham, 

886 

890,800 

5 

148 

Franklin  County. 

1.  Ashfield,     .... 

1,013 

516,721 

10 

192 

2.  Bernardston, 

778 

393,333 

7 

128 

3.  Heath,         .... 

476 

152,293 

7 

116 

4.  Leyden,       .... 

363 

191,180 

5 

67 

184  BOAED   OF   EDUCATION.  [Jan. 

XXX.     Towns  without   Superintendents   of  Schools  —  Con. 


Towns 

Population, 

Valuation, 

Number  of 

Number  of  Dif- 

1895. 

May  1, 1899. 

Schools. 

ferent  Pupils. 

Franklin  County  — Con. 

6.  New  Salem, 

869 

$277,380 

9 

192 

6.  Shutesbury, 

444 

164,110 

3 

58 

Hampden  County. 

1.  Holland,      .... 

199 

87,439 

1 

23 

2.  Montgomery, 

275 

141,210 

5 

47 

3.  Russell,       .... 

846 

481,445 

8 

158 

4.  Tolland,      .... 

309 

141,170 

7 

61 

Hampshire  County. 

1.  Belch ei'town, 

2,161 

864,925 

20 

531 

2.  Chesterfield, 

589 

27^,603 

6 

102 

3.  Cummington, 

750 

285,580 

6 

154 

4.  Enfield, 

990 

613,900 

7 

248 

6.  Goshen, 

304 

136,635 

3 

73 

6.  Greenwich, 

481 

250,690 

3 

78 

7.  Hadley, 

1,704 

960,895 

13 

282 

8.  Hmitington, 

1,450 

510,627 

10 

332 

9.  Pelham, 

486 

180,087 

4 

116 

10.  Plainfield,   . 

450 

155,795 

5 

93 

11.  Fresco tt, 

401 

163,008 

5 

69 

12.  Worthington, 

648 

318,499 

8 

177 

Middlesex  County. 

1.  Bedford 

1,169 

1,068,674 

6 

242 

2.  Burlington, 

674 

504,867 

3 

88 

8.  Lincoln,       .... 

1,111 

1,971,310 

5 

196 

Nantucket  County. 

1.  Nantucket,  .... 

3,016 

3,362,996 

10 

398 

Norfolk  County. 

1.  Holbrook,   .... 

2,298 

1,172,959 

12 

508 

2.  Norfolk 

882 

530,331 

4 

155 

3.  Randolph,   .... 

3,694 

1,875,450 

16 

714 

Plymouth  County. 

1.  Carver,        .... 

1,016 

843,940 

7 

214 

2.  Halifax, 

497 

270,080 

3 

89 

3.  Lakeville, 

870 

459,803 

6 

146 

4.  Marion, 

759 

1,041,750 

6 

159 

5.  Pembroke, 

1,223 

631,455 

8 

212 

6.  Plympton, 

549 

316,538 

3 

73 

7.  Rochester, 

1,021 

469,311 

6 

196 

8.  Wareham, 

3,367 

2,164,958 

22 

630 

Worcester  County. 

1.  Ashburnham,      .         , 

2,148 

1,021,576 

13 

448 

2.  Auburn,       .... 

1,598 

562,408 

9 

355 

3.  Charlton,     .... 

1,877 

887,630 

14 

351 

4.  Dana, 

717 

314,041 

5 

134 
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XXX.     Toivns  toitJiout  Superintendents  of  ScJiools  —  Con. 


Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation, 

Number  of 

Number  of  Dif- 

1893. 

May  1, 1899. 

Schools. 

ferent  Pupils. 

Worcester  Comity —  Con. 

5.  Douglas,      .... 

2,026 

$1,058,861 

13 

431 

6.  Lancaster,  .... 

2,180 

3,095,428 

12 

490 

7.  Oakham,      .... 

605 

309,760 

5 

121 

8.  Paxton,        .... 

42(i: 

286,394 

2 

78 

9.  Rutland,      .... 

978 

574,821 

6 

251 

10.  Sutton,         .... 

3,420 

1,213,749 

16 

538 

Totals  (towns,  83),    . 

109,607 

$64,947,175 

652 

20,434 

The  Tivo  Groitps  compared.  —  The  five  towns  of  the  fore- 
going list  whose  valuation  exceeds  $2,500,000  are  Amesbury, 
Danvers,  Ipswich,  Nantucket  and  Lancaster.  They  are  in- 
eligible to  receive  State  aid  under  the  district  supervision  law. 
The  remaining  78  towns  are  eligible  to  such  aid. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  totals  of  population,  etc., 
for  the  two  groups  of  eligible  and  ineligible  towns  :  — 


Population. 

Valuation. 

Number  of 

Schools. 

Number  of 
Different 
Pupils. 

Five  towns. 
Seventy-eight  towns. 

28,083 
81,624 

$19,621,421 
45,325,754 

108 
644 

4,789 
15,645 

Movement  o/  Ineligible  Toivns  toiuards  Supervision  by  Super- 
intendents. —  The  movement  for  the  past  five  years  towards 
supervision  by  superintendents  on  the  part  of  towns  ineligible 
to  State  aid  is  brouo;ht  out  in  the  foUowino;  statement :  — 


Year. 

Number  of 

Ineligible 
Towns  with- 
out Superin- 
tendents. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Different 
Pupils. 

1895, 

15 

73,196 

f57,144,046 

277 

12,110 

1896, 

12 

60,407 

48,830,798 

244 

10,408 

1897, 

11 

61,805 

48,072,086 

281 

11,049 

1898, 

7 

35,798 

25,256,304 

142 

6,140 

1899, 

5 

28,083 

19,621,421 

108 

4,789 
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It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  small 
number  of  towns  without  superintendents  of  schools  and  in- 
eligible to  State  aid  is  rapidly  reducing.  The  reduction  in 
number  during  the  past  two  years  is  specially  noticeable. 

The  Movement  of  Eligible  Toivns  toivards  Supervision  hy 
Su])erintendents.  — If  now  similar  data  are  shown,  for  the  past 
five  years,  for  towns  eligible  to  State  aid,  a  very  different  show- 
ing is  made  :  — 


Teak. 

Kumber  of 

Eligible 
Towns  with- 
out Superin- 
tendents. 

Population. 

Valuation 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Different 
Pupils. 

1895, 

85 

81,861 

$48,404,852 

591 

16,665 

1896, 

82 

85,918 

46,009,908 

582 

16,036 

1897,        . 

79 

85,270 

46,813,981 

538 

16,169 

1898, 

80 

86,529 

47,032,935 

672 

16,642 

1899, 

78 

81,624 

45,325,754 

644 

15,645 

It  is  clear  from  this  presentation  that  the  growth  of  district 
guperintendencies  is  nearly  at  a  standstill.  It  is  at  a  standstill, 
not  chiefly  because  the  towns  in  general  do  not  need  it  or  want 
it,  but  largely  because  of  difficulties  in  securing  concert  of  action 
either  in  forming  districts  or  in  maintaining  them  when  they 
have  once  been  formed.  Inquiries  were  recently  made  of  the 
school  committees  of  the  78  towns  eligible  to  State  aid,  but 
without  superintendents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
action,  if  any,  these  towns  had  ever  taken  with  reference  to  the 
State's  offer.     Their  replies  brought  out  the  following  facts  :  — 

1.  Thirty-nine  of  the  towns,  or  just  one  half,  have  once, 
twice  or  several  times  each  voted  to  accept  the  State's  offer, 
and  to  unite  with  other  towns  for  the  employment  of  a  superin- 
tendent. Sixteen  of  these  towns  have  either  withdrawn  from  dis- 
tricts or  been  forced  out  of  districts  by  the  withdrawal  of  others. 
The  withdrawal  of  a  single  town  often  disrupts  a  district  and 
throws  out  all  the  rest.  The  number  forced  out  of  districts  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  number  of  voluntary  withdrawals. 
The  cause  that  is  usually  assigned  for  withdrawal  is  dissatisfac- 
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tion  with  the  superintendent.  Without  venturing  to  inquire 
how  far  such  dissatisfaction  in  any  case  may  have  been  well 
founded  or  not,  one  may  at  least  say  that  it  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  when  the  principle  of  supervision  is  on  trial  for 
the  first  time,  if  the  superintendent  does  not  commend  himself 
or  his  methods  to  the  communities  that  employ  him.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  a  good  cause  prejudiced  by  a  bad  presentation  of 
it.  The  remaining  23  towns  of  the  39  have  with  more  or  less 
patience  endeavored  to  effect  unions  with  neighboring  towns, 
but  have  thus  far  failed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  every  town 
of  a  natural  group  is  in  favor  of  uniting  with  the  other  towns 
thereof,  but  they  cannot  all  bring  themselves  to  say  so  at  the 
same  time.  Some  vote  readiness  the  first  year,  but  not  the 
second;  others,  readiness  the  second  year,  but  not  the  first; 
and  so,  though  all  are  willing,  they  remain  asunder. 

2.  Twenty-seven  towns  have  voted  adversely. 

3.  Twelve  towns  have  never  taken  any  action. 

The  school  committees  were  requested  to  state,  so  far  as  they 
could  do  so,  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  attitude  of  their 
respective  towns.  Doubtless  their  views  about  the  opinions 
of  others  are  shaped  somewhat  by  their  own  opinions.  Still, 
it  may  be  worth  something  that  in  at  least  half  the  towns 
that  have  not  thus  far  acted  favorably  the  committees  believe 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  superintendency. 
A  common  situation  is  this  :  a  goodly  number  of  thoughtful, 
earnest  people  strongly  desiring  it,  one  or  two  persons  of  in- 
fluence in  town  meeting  strongly  opposing  it,  and  citizens  in 
general  voting  with  the  stronger  or  more  active  leadership. 
Conservatism  has  a  certain  advantage  in  such  discussions,  since 
it  holds  the  fort  and  acts  on  the  defensive.  In  some  towns,  as 
Nantucket,  Gosnold,  Gay  Head  and  others,  because  of  isolation, 
or  the  existence  of  but  a  single  school,  or  other  exceptional  con- 
ditions, the  employment  of  a  superintendent  presents  special 
problems. 

The  Order  of  Development  in  Legislation.  — It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  connection  with  many  if  not  most  of  the  measures 
embodied  from  time  to  time  in  the  school  legislation  of  the 
State,  that  the  order  of  development  has  been  somewhat  as 
follows  :  — 
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1.  An  increasing  adoption  of  a  school  measure  by  the 
towns  in  a  voluntary  way,  —  a  development  based  presum- 
ably on  merit. 

2.  A  limit  reached  in  such  voluntary  adoption  a  little  short 
of  universal  acceptance,  —  the  development  checked  by  a  resi- 
due of  rather  unyieldmg  conservatism. 

3 .  Final  registration  by  the  Legislature  of  the  people's  ver- 
dict in  the  form  of  law,  —  the  development  made  universal  and 
permanent. 

It  was  not,  for  instance,  until  all  the  towns  of  the  State  ex- 
cept forty-seven  had  voluntarily  extended  their  schooling  to 
eight,  nine  and  even  ten  months  that  the  Legislature  required 
that  all  the  towns  should  keep  their  schools  at  least  eight 
months. 

Again,  it  was  not  until  all  the  towns  of  the  State  except 
thirty-nine  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  old  school  district 
system  that  the  Legislature  required  all  the  rest  to  give  it  up 
also. 

Even  the  employment  of  school  committees  was  once  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  After  the  majority  of  the  towns  had  fallen  in 
with  the  plan,  and  its  excellence  was  assured,  the  Legislature 
made  such  employment  obligatory  upon  all.  Such  instances 
can  be  multiplied.  In  each  one  of  them  the  time  came  to  take 
the  measure  out  of  the  arena  of  discussion  and  uncertainty  and 
put  it  on  a  permanent  and  universal  basis.  The  State's  right  — 
nay,  the  State's  duty  to  do  this,  when  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare af  the  schools  requires  it — is  beyond  question. 

The  States  Relation  to  Toivn  Control  of  the  Schools. — In 
this  matter  of  determining  what  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  people  as  a 
whole  who  are  supreme,  and  not  portions  of  them  here  and 
there.  It  needs  only  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  to  satisfy  one  that  in  law  the  State  is  not 
the  creation  of  the  towns  but  the  towns  rather  of  the  State.  The 
powers  of  the  State  are  not  derived  from  the  towns,  but  those 
of  the  towns  from  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  people,  with- 
out reference  to  towns  existing  at  the  time,  or  to  possible  towns 
thereafter,  organized  the  State  and  fixed  its  authority.  And 
ever  since  the   State  has  been  makino^  towns  and  unmakinor 
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them,  adding  to  their  powers  and  subtracting  from  them,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,  within  the  limits  of  the  original  compact, 
showing  its  supremacy.  This  way  of  putting  it,  however,  is 
suggestive  of  a  despotism  that  does  not  really  exist ;  for  it  needs 
to  be  repeated  that  the  State  is  not  an  authority  apart  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  of  the  towns,  ruling  them  from  a  dis- 
tance and  insensitive  to  their  interests.  On  the  contrary,  the 
State  is  an  expression,  by  formal  and  solemn  agreement,  of  the 
will  of  the  people  living  in  these  very  towns,  — the  highest  ex- 
pression, indeed,  the  towns'  people  of  the  Commonwealth  ever 
made  of  their  civic  aspirations  and  resolves.  Whatever  authority 
the  town  has  over  its  schools,  it  has  by  direction  or  permission 
of  the  State ;  that  is,  by  direction  or  permission  of  the  people 
at  large,  of  whom  the  people  of  a  town  are  part.  Now,  this 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  towns  and  the  schools, 
supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth, 
should  silence  certain  ill-considered  talk  that  is  heard  when  new 
legislation  affecting  the  towns  is  proposed,  about  the  State's 
trespassing  upon  town  rights,  usurping  town  privileges,  estab- 
lishing a  central  despotism,  and  all  that.  The  fundamental 
thing  about  the  State's  power  is  that  the  State,  within  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  can  curtail,  if  it  chooses,  the  rights  of 
towns  without  trespass,  withdraw  privileges  from  them  without 
usurpation,  give  them  new  powers  without  exhaustion  of  its  own, 
and  exercise  additional  central  authority  over  them,  with  wide 
margins  for  subsequent  contingencies.  The  right  of  the  State, 
for  instance,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  supervision  the 
schools  should  have  is  indisputable.  The  expediency  of  any 
particular  measure  looking  to  that  end,  however,  is  a  legitimate 
subject  for  discussion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  has  wisely  given  the  towns  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  its  schools,  and  puts  upon  them 
the  chief  burden  of  maintaining  them.  Indeed,  in  these  direc- 
tions no  State  in  the  Union,  no  enlightened  country  in  the 
world,  goes  so  far  to-day  as  Massachusetts.  This  policy  has, 
on  the  whole,  yielded  excellent  results  ;  and  yet  it  permits 
painful  extremes  both  in  the  character  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
weight  of  the  burdens  they  impose.  If  we  have  fine  schools, 
magnificently  equipped  and  officered,  we  also  have  poor  schools, 
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poorly  equipped  and  oflScered.  If  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of,  we  have  some  things  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  we  have  towns 
carrying  their  schools  easily,  we  also  have  towns  staggering 
under  their  load.  Further,  the  fine  schools  not  unfrequently 
go  with  the  lighter  tax  and  the  poor  schools  with  the  heavier. 

And  so  there  is  a  strong  conviction,  annually  growing 
stronger,  that,  while  the  State's  general  policy  of  encouraging 
local  self-reliance  is  the  true  one,  and  should  be  strenuously 
adhered  to  in  principle,  it  needs  to  be  adapted  to  present  con- 
ditions in  these  two  directions  :  (1)  that  of  insisting,  as  a  State, 
on  the  most  approved  methods  of  supervising  and  directing  the 
schools  ;  and  (2)  that  of  contributing,  as  a  State,  towards  the 
equalization  of  the  burdens  of  maintenance.  Both  these  prin- 
ciples the  State  already  recognizes  in  practice,  but  its  practice 
needs  to  be  enlarged,  strengthened  and  adapted  to  changed  con- 
ditions. This  does  not  presuppose  that  the  mere  fact  of  having 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  or  an  ampler  supply  of  money, 
or  both,  will  necessarily  help  the  schools.  The  superintendent 
may  fail,  as  many  a  superintendent  has  failed  in  the  past ;  the 
money  may  be  injudiciously  expended,  as  money  has  been  in- 
judiciously expended  in  the  past ;  and  the  schools  may  receive 
benefit  from  neither.  It  is  imperative  that  the  superintendent, 
like  the  teacher,  shall  be  competent,  tactful  and  inspiring. 
He  must  be  all  this  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
committee  and  the  pubUc.  Let  supervision  by  superintendents 
be  made  permanent  and  universal ;  let  the  circuitous  policy  of 
getting  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  superintende-nt  by  abolishing 
the  district  that  employs  him  or  the  ofiice  that  carries  him  cease 
for  good ;  let  the  school  committee  deal  squarely  with  the  man, 
the  ofiice  continuing,  but  the  holder  thereof  retained  or  dis- 
missed according  as  he  rises  or  falls  in  the  presence  of  its  high 
demands  and  great  opportunities.  The  great  fact  remains,— 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  school  committees  as 
well  as  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  witnessed  by  their  volun- 
tary action, — that  a  good  superintendent  is  a  power  for  good 
with  the  schools.  Stronger  committees,  as  a  rule,  are  found ; 
they  more  willingly  render  unpaid  service ;  better  teachers  are 
nominated  and  employed ;  better  methods  prevail ;  better  equip- 
ment is  secured ;  a  stronger  uplifting  force  is  felt  throughout 
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the  system, — where  the  good  superintendent  is  found  and 
trusted.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
those  men  and  women  who,  in  places  without  superintendents, 
have  nevertheless  better  served  the  schools  than  an  inferior 
superintendent  could  possibly  have  done.  Indeed,  it  is  better, 
in  the  argument  for  expert  supervision,  to  dismiss  at  once  all 
comparisons  of  able  committees  with  poor  superintendents  or 
of  poor  committees  with  able  superintendents.  Each  of  these 
conjunctions  of  superiority  with  inferiority  is  abnormal  and  un- 
desirable. The  right  comparison  to  make  is  that  between  good 
men  and  women,  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  who  cannot 
be  expected  as  members  of  school  committees  to  give  a  large 
part  of  their  strength  and  thought  and  time  to  the  schools,  and 
good  men  and  women,  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  who 
have  specially  trained  themselves  by  study  and  experience  to 
deal  with  school  questions,  particularly  with  those  of  an  edu- 
cational character,  and  who  give  all  their  time  to  this  difficult 
and  important  work.  Ideal  supervision  in  Massachusetts  now 
requires  that  each  of  the  foregoing  kinds  shall  be  supplemented 
by  the  other ;  and  that  the  people  everywhere  shall  press  for 
the  highest  attainable  service  on  both  sides,  and  press  all  the 
harder  for  it,  wherever  incompetency  has  brought  either  kind 
into  disrepute.  Shall  a  school  cease  to  exist  because  a  teacher 
has  failed  therein,  or  a  school  committee  because  its  members 
are  a  discredit  to  the  town,  or  a  superintendency  because  its 
incumbent  does  not  adequately  fill  it  ?  If  good  teachers,  good 
committee  members  and  good  superintendents  are  worth  having, 

—  and  that  is  the  verdict  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  people, 

—  by  all  means  stand  by  the  permanency  and  universality  of 
the  offices,  and  fight  for  better  holders  thereof. 

History  of  Supervision  down  to  1826. — Mr.  George  H. 
Martin,  in  his  historical  sketch  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Public  School  System,"  thus  outlines  the  develop- 
ment of  supervision  previous  to  the  legislation  of  1826  :  — 

This  legislation  (that  of  1824*  and  1826|)  is  of  commanding  im- 
portance in  Massachusetts  school  history.     It  was  the  first  attempt 

*  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Feb.  18,  1824. 
t  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  March  4,  1826. 
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to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  district  system,  — not  by  prevention,  but 
by  a  check.  Every  town  was  required  to  choose  annually  a  school 
committee,  who  should  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  town  schools.  They  could  determine  the  test-books  to  be 
used,  and  no  teacher  could  be  employed  without  being  first  examined 
and  certified  by  them. 

Here  let  us  pause  and  review  the  history  of  school  supervision  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  first  two  hundred  years. 

During  the  colonial  and  provincial  period  there  was  no  statutory 
provision  for  the  supervision  of  schools.  The  selection  of  teachers 
and  the  regulation  of  the  schools  were  vested  in  the  town  as  a  corpo- 
ration, and  not  in  any  particular  officer  of  it.  The  choice  of  teachers 
was  guarded  by  the  requirement  that  their  scholarship  and  character 
must  be  attested  by  the  ministers.  In  practice  there  was  no  uni- 
formity. Often  the  town  in  its  meeting  chose  the  master,  fixed  his 
salary  and  regulated  the  terms  of  admission.  More  often  committees 
were  chosen  to  perform  these  functions,  as  well  as  to  provide  and 
repair  schoolhouses  and  to  lay  out  the  districts.  These  committees 
were  chosen  for  specified  executive  functions,  and  they  had  no  term 
of  service.  Most  frequently  all  these  functions  were  performed  by 
the  selectmen,  as  the  general  executive  ofl3cers  of  the  town.  But  in 
no  town  was  either  of  the  three  modes  used  uniformly  or  continuously. 

The  law  of  1789  first  required  supervision,  though  it  left  ail  execu- 
tive functioDS  still  unlodged.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the 
selectmen,  or  a  committee  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  were 
required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  once  in  evei*y  six  months,  at 
least,  to  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  therein.  The  suggestion  of  a  special  committee  was 
quickly  acted  on,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  a  large  number  of 
towns  chose  such  a  committee,  the  ministers  and  selectmen  often 
being  ex  officiis  members.  There  are  in  existence  several  sets  of 
school  committee  records  beginning  before  1800, — one  beginning 
in  1712.* 

The  visitation  required  by  law  was  a  formal  and  solemn  affair. 
The  ministers,  the  selectmen  and  the  committee,  sometimes  number- 
ing more  than  twenty,  —  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  town, 
—  went  in  stately  procession  at  the  appointed  time  to  inspect  the 
schools.  They  heard  the  classes  read,  — Primer,  Psalter,  Testament, 
Bible,  Preceptor,  —  examined  the  writing  and  the  ciphering  books, 
listened  to  recitations  in  Latin,  aired  their  own  erudition  —  in  the 
ciistomaiy  school  committee  way  —  and  took  their  departure,  leaving 

*  Salem,  1712;  Newburyport,  1790;  Boston,  1792;  Hingham,  1794. 
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on  the  records  their  testimony  to  the  good  behavior  and  proficiency 
of  the  scholars  and  the  fidelity  of  the  master.  The  quaint  record  of 
one  such  visitation  to  the  school  of  old  Nicholas  Pike  closes  by  say- 
ing, "  The  school  may  be  said  to  flourish  like  the  palm  tree." 

Meanwhile,  the  support  of  the  schools  was  falling  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  districts,  and  the  executive  functions  came  to 
be  performed  by  the  district  committees,  with  the  results  which  we 
have  learned  to  deplore.  The  law  of  1826,  therefore,  introduced  no 
new  idea  into  the  school  history  of  the  State ;  it  made  universal  and 
compulsory  what  had  already  become  familar  to  many  communities. 
But  it  did  more  than  this :  it  elevated  the  school  iuterests  by  differ- 
entiating them,  specializing  these  functions  —  as  the  care  of  the  roads, 
of  the  poor,  of  taxing,  had  long  before  been  specialized. 

The  law  of  1789  was  a  long  step  forward,  by  making  it  somebody's 
business  to  know  what  the  schools  were  doing.  This  law  was  a 
longer  step  forward,  by  making  the  somebody  a  special  body,  and 
giving  to  it  new  and  more  extended  powers.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  law  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  Petitions  came  to  the  next 
Legislature  urging  its  repeal,  but  it  was  not  repealed. 

So  arrogant  had  the  little  districts  become,  so  jealous  of  their 
imagined  rights,  —  though  they  had  had  a  corporate  existence  but 
thirty- seven  years,  —  that  they  complained  of  the  new  law  as  being 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  because  it  gave  back  to  the  town  a  part  of 
the  powers  which  had  always  belonged  to  it,  but  which  the  districts 
had  usurped. 

The  law  was  not  repealed,  but  a  sop  was  thrown  to  the  districts, 
which  in  practice  went  far  to  neutralize  all  the  good  effects  of  the  law. 
This  was  the  authority  given  to  the  prudential  committee  to  select 
the  teacher.*  The  power  had  been  long  exercised  ;  now  it  was  legally 
conferred.  The  town  committees  neglected  their  restrictive  duties, 
so  that  in  many  towns  the  new  legislation  was  practically  inoperative. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1882  that  the  school  district  system 
in  Massachusetts  was  finally  abolished  by  law,  thus  ending  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  stubbornly  contested  controversies  in 
the  school  history  of  the  State.  The  good  sense  of  the  people, 
however,  had  voluntarily  abolished  it  over  a  large  part  of  the 
State  long  before  the  State  saw  its  way  to  a  final  summary  dis- 
position of  it.  Some  of  the  States  that  borrowed  our  unfortu- 
nate school  district  system  are  still  struggling  to  get  rid  of  it, 

*  Laws  of  1827. 
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and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  is  frequently  called  upon  to  tell 
how  the  township  system  is  working  in  Massachusetts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  discarded  district  system. 

Conservatism,  however,  has  its  value  with  us.  It  heads  off 
many  a  wild  scheme.  The  policy  that  triumphs  over  it  must 
usually  have  merit  to  do  so ;  and  when  it  triumphs  conserva- 
tism will  at  length  make  its  stand  on  that,  and  await  the  next 
move.  As  a  result,  the  progress  made  in  Massachusetts  is  of 
a  solid  and  endurins;  sort.  If  a  sound  idea  has  streno;th  to  fio:ht 
its  way  to  advanced  positions,  the  same  strength  enables  it  to 
hold  on  to  them  when  gained. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Number  and  Attendance.  — The  following  table  gives  sundry 
facts  about  the  State  institutes  held  in  1899  :  — 


XXXI.     Table  sJiowing  the  Location  of  State  Institutes  for  1899,  and 
Stmdry  Facts  about  them. 


O    P, 

■5 

o     . 

Where  held. 

Date 

o    „   <u 

■°  £  c 

'A 

-1 

a  i 

'A 

U      Q) 

u  .2 

.Q    9 

a  S 

'A 

By  whom  conducted. 

Adams, 

Oct. 

18, 

6 

222 

13 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Agawam, 

Nov. 

20, 

3 

28 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Barnstable   (Hyannis), 

Oct. 

6, 

14 

162 

14 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Charlemont,. 

Sept. 

22, 

6 

33 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Concord, 

May 

5, 

10 

130 

13 

J  W.MacDonald. 

Cummington, 

Sept. 

13, 

8 

32 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Fall  River,    .         .        . 

Dec. 

8, 

9 

445 

16 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Longmeadow, 

Oct. 

6, 

5 

46 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Medfield,       . 

Oct. 

4, 

15 

233 

14 

J.  T.  Prince. 

New  Marlborough, 

May 

5, 

6 

29 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

New  Salem, . 

Sept. 

29, 

6 

27 

10 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Northampton  (Laurel  ^ 
Park).                         \ 

June     26 
to  July  7, 

(- 

221 

61 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 
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XXXT.     Table  sJiotving  the  Location  of 

Institutes^  etc.  —  Concluded. 

O    ft 

Whbre  held. 

Date. 

a  i 

^2 

a  S 

a  a 
•A 

By  whom  conducted. 

Northborough, 

Oct.       16, 

11 

189 

16 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Northfield,    . 

Sept.     15, 

4 

27 

9 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Palmer, 

April    26, 

11 

134 

13 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Russell, 

Oct.        9, 

4 

21 

9 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Salem     (Summer^ 
School).                      } 

July        5 
to  July  14, 

i    86 

501 

216 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Savoy,  .... 

June      2, 

3 

18 

4 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Tisbury,        .         .         < 

Oct.       20 
to  Oct.  22, 

\  » 

34 

15 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Westborough, 

May     15, 

7 

85 

11 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Weymouth  (Centre),   . 

April    14, 

9 

213 

17 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Winch  endon. 

Oct.      13, 

9 

124 

17 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Totals,  .        .     22 

- 

312 

2,964 

499 

Division  of  Institute    Worh  in  1899  among  the  Agents.  — 
The  institute  work  was  divided  among  the  agents  as  follows  :  — 


Institutes. 

Towns. 

Members. 

Exercises. 

Mr.  Prince,    .... 

5 

53 

1,087 

76 

Mr.  Fletcher, 

12 

136 

838 

150 

Mr.  MacDonald,    .        .    "    . 

6 

123 

1,029 

273 

Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  MacDonald  conducted  the  long  sum- 
mer institutes  at  Northampton  and  Salem  respectively.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  several  small  institutes  have  been  held 
to  accommodate  rural  teachers  working  under  special  condi- 
tions of  isolation. 
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State  Institutes  for  the  Past  Ten  Years.  —  The  following 
statement  gives  the  totals  of  the  institute  tables  like  the  fore- 
going for  the  past  ten  years  :  — 


Year. 

Number  of 

Institutes 

held. 

Number  of 
Towns  repre- 
sented. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Number  of 
Exercises. 

1890, 

24 

146 

2,146 

239 

1891, 

17 

163 

1,997 

180 

1892, 

25 

185 

2,184 

230 

1893, 

29 

234 

2,837 

361 

1894, 

25 

310 

4,640 

317 

1895, 

17 

239 

3,226 

266 

1896, 

29 

370 

4,137 

393 

1897, 

20 

366 

4,648 

456 

1898, 

24 

295 

3,428 

441 

1899, 

22 

312 

2,954 

499 

Towns  represented  at  the  Institutes.  —  The  chief  interest  of 
the  following  table  lies  in  its  making  known  how  far  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  present  year  have  been  successful  in  reaching  the 
towns  of  the  State  and  the  teachers  thereof :  — 


XXXII.     Towns  represented  at  the  Institutes. 


Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Acton,           .... 

9 

Barnstable, 

97 

Adams, 

53 

Barre, 

3 

Agavvam,     . 

17 

Bedford,    . 

6 

Amesbury,  . 

4 

Belchertown, 

5 

Amherst,     , 

12 

Berlin, 

6 

Andover,     . 

3 

Bernardston, 

10 

Arlington,  . 

5 

Beverly,    . 

32 

Ashburnham, 

16 

Blandford, 

7 

Ashfield, 

4 

Bolton, 

1 

Ashland, 

19 

Boston, 

9 

Athol,  . 

22 

Bourne, 

5 

Ayer,  . 

1 

Braintree, . 

34 
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XXXII.     Toions  represented  at  the  Institutes — Continued. 


Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Brewster,    .... 

2 

Gardner,   .        .        .        . 

7 

Bridgewater, 

2 

Georgetown, 

5 

Brimtield,   . 

10 

Gill,  . 

6 

Brockton,    . 

2 

Gloucester, 

7 

Brookfield, . 

2 

Goshen,     . 

3 

Buck  land,    . 
Burlington, 

5 
4 

Gran  by,     . 
Granville, 

1 
6 

Cambridge, 

4 

Greenfield, 

2 

Canton, 

19 

GreenAvich, 

3 

Carlisle, 

2 

Groveland, 

7 

Charlemont, 
Charlton,     . 

10 
1 

Hadley,     . 
Hamilton, 

0 

1 

Chatham,    . 

4 

Hampden, 

6 

Chelmsford, 

3 

Harvard,   . 

2 

Chelsea, 

5 

Harwich,  . 

5 

Cheshire,     . 

10 

Hatfield,    . 

4 

Chester, 

2 

Haverhill, 

2 

Chesterfield, 

9 

Haw  ley,    . 

7 

Chicopee,    . 
Chilmark,   . 

2 
2 

Heath, 
Hingham, . 

9 
24 

Clarksburg, 

8 

Holbrook, . 

13 

Cohasset,     . 

14 

Holden,     . 

1 

Colrain, 

7 

Holland,    . 

1 

Concord,     . 

27 

HoUiston, . 

18 

Conway, 
Cottage  City, 
Curamington, 

2 

7 
6 

Holyoke,   . 
Hopkinton, 
Hubbardston, 

2 

37 

8 

Dana,  . 

5 

Hudson,     . 

24 

Danvers,     . 

10 

Hull, . 

4 

Dartmouth, 

8 

Huntington, 

9 

Dedham,     . 
Deerfield,    . 

41 

6 

Ipswich,    . 
Lawrence, 

5 
1 

Dennis, 

6 

Leverett,   . 

1 

Dighton, 
Dover, 

10 
5 

Lexington, 
Lincoln,     . 

2 
6 

Dudley, 

East  Longmeadow, 

4 
14 

Littleton,  . 
Longmeadow, 

6 
11 

Eastham,     . 

3 

Lowell, 

8 

Easthampton, 
Easton, 

6 
10 

Ludlow,     . 
Lunenburg, 

16 
9 

Edgartown, 

7 

Lynn, 

25 

Enfield, 

1 

Lynnfield, 

1 

Erving, 

1 

Maiden,     . 

11 

Essex, 

5 

Manchester, 

1 

Everett, 

2 

Mansfield, 

21 

Fall  River, . 

409 

Marblehead, 

19 

Falmouth,  . 

9 

Marlborough,    . 

60 

Fitchburg,  . 
Florida, 

2 
4 

Maynard,  . 
Medfield,  . 

1 

9 

Framingham, 
Franklin,     . 

8 

17 

Med  way,   . 
Melrose,    . 

2 
17 

Freetown,   . 

3 

Methuen,  . 

1 
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Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Middleborough,  . 

4 

Savoy,       .... 

9 

Middleton,  . 

1 

Sharon, 

10 

Millis, 

6 

Sheffield,  . 

10 

Milton, 

4 

Shelburne, 

5 

Monroe, 

4 

Sherborn, . 

10 

Monson, 

23 

Shirley,     . 

1 

Monterey,   . 

4 

Shrewsbury,      . 

22 

Montp;omery, 

3 

Shutesbury, 

4 

Nantucket,  . 

8 

Somerset, . 

1 

Needham,    . 

22 

Somerville, 

17 

New  Bedford,     . 

3 

South  Hadley,  . 

4 

New  Braintree,  . 

3 

Southampton, 

3 

New  Marlborouo 

-h, 

11 

Southborough, 

18 

New  Salem, 

10 

Southbridge, 

2 

Newton, 

3 

Southwick, 

10 

Norfolk,      . 

6 

Springfield, 

5 

North  Adams, 

126 

Sterling,    . 

3 

North  Brookfield 

3 

Stow, 

10 

North  Reading, 

3 

Swampscott, 

6 

North  am  pton. 

23 

Swansea,  . 

1 

North  borough, 

22 

Tempi  eton. 

17 

Northfield,  . 

14 

Tisbury,    . 

7 

Norwell, 

2 

Topsfield, . 

1 

Norwood,    . 

29 

Truro, 

3 

Orange, 

2 

Tyringham, 

1 

Orleans, 

3 

Upton, 

9 

Otis,    . 

2 

Wakefield, 

3 

Palmer, 

38 

Wales, 

6 

Peabody,     . 

25 

Walpole,   . 

22 

Pelham,       . 

3 

Waltham, . 

64 

Peru,  . 

2 

Ware, 

35 

Philiipston, 

4 

Warren,    . 

22 

Plainfield,   . 

9 

Warwick, . 

4 

Prescolt, 

6 

Watertown, 

1 

Provincetown, 

14 

Wellfleet, . 

5 

Quincy, 

2 

Wendell,  . 

4 

Randolph,   . 

12 

West  Brookfiel 

J) 

12 

Reading, 

2 

West  Tisbury, 

3 

Reholwth,   . 

3 

Westborough, 

43 

Revere, 

3 

Westlield,. 

2 

Richmond,  . 

1 

Weslhampton, 

3 

Rockland,    . 

25 

Westminster, 

2 

Rock  port,    . 

1 

Weston,     . 

2 

Rowe, . 

5 

Westport, . 

5 

Rowley, 

3 

Westwood, 

7 

Royalston,  . 

8 

Weymouth, 

62 

Russell, 

6 

Whately,   . 

2 

Salem, 

35 

Whitman, . 

30 

Salisbui'y,    , 

1 

Wilbraham, 

14 

Sandisfield, 

7 

Williamsburg, 

5 

Sandwich,  . 

6 

Williamstown, 

36 

Saugus, 

1 

Wilmington, 

2 
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XXXII.     Towns  represented  at  the  Institxites  —  Concluded. 


Towns. 

Teachers. 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Winchendon, 

Windsor,     .... 

Winthrop,  .... 

Woburn,     .... 

Worcester,  .... 

Worthington, 

30 

13 

1 

1 

3 

10 

Wrentham, 
Yarmouth, 
Other  States,     , 
Not  registered, . 

Number  of  towns,  240,  . 

20 

1 

32 

100 

2,954 

Topics  presented  at  Institutes.  —  The  scope  of  the  work  done 
at  the  institutes  is  seen  in  the  following  list  of  topics  presented 
at  the  day  meetings  :  — 

Advanced  Eeading,  —  C.  E.  Brockway,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  James  W. 
MacDonald. 

Algebra, — James  W.  MacDonald. 

A  Permanent  Motive  in  Teaching,  —  A.  C.  Ferrin. 

Arithmetic, — Thomas  M.  Balliet,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Helen  M. 
Humphrey,  Richard  W.  Marston,  W.  D.  Miller,  A.  L.  Saffoid,  E.  E. 
Sherman,  George  A.  Walton. 

Botany, — Jessie  B.  Learoyd. 

Busy  Work  and  Primary  School  Management, — H.  W.  Lull. 

Child  Study,  — Earl  Barnes. 

Civil  Government,  — James  W.  MacDonald. 

Commercial  Geography,  —  Will  S.  Monroe. 

Co-operation  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Course  of  Study,  — James  W.  MacDonald. 

Drawing,  —  Henry  T.  Bailey,  T.  Milton  Dillaway,  Walter  Sargent, 
Charles  F.  Whitney. 

Drawing  and  Nature  Study,  — Walter  Sargent. 

Educative  Desk  Work,  —  Mary  I.  Lovejoy,  H.  W.  Lull. 

Educational  Progress,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Education  a  Vital  Process,  —  John  Bascom. 

English  Grammar,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

English,  —  Caroline  A.  French. 

English  Literature,  —  Caroline  A.  French,  James  W.  MacDonald. 

English  Literature :  What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it,  —  Grace 
Clark. 

Faults  in  Reading,  and  their  Remedies,  —  Mrs.  E.  Charlton  Black. 

First  Year's  Work  in  School,  —  Lucy  Wheelock. 
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Geography,  —  G.  H.  Danforth,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Davis,  Philip  Emer- 
son, James  W.  MacDonald,  Frank  F.  Murdock,  Frank  A.  Parsons, 
Charles  P.  Sinnott. 

Geometry, — James  W.  MacDonald. 

Grammar, — ^G,  T.  Fletcher,  William  D.  Parkinson,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Gymnastics, — Annie  C.  Skeele. 

Habit, — James  W.  MacDonald. 

Habit  Training,  —  George  I.  Aldrich. 

History, — Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  John  T.  Prince, 
Anna  Boyntou  Thompson. 

How  can  Teachers  prepare  Themselves  to  meet  the  New  Demands 
in  Education,  —  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

How  can  the  Public  Library  aid  the  School,  —  W.  I.  Fletcher. 

How  to  meet  the  Needs  of  Individual  Pupils,  — John  T.  Prince. 

Language,  —  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Davis,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Mary  I.  Love- 
joy,  H.  W.  Lull,  W.  D.  Miller,  WiUiam  D.  Parkinson,  John  T. 
Prince,  William  H.  Sanderson. 

Language  and  Grammar,  —  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  William  H. 
Sanderson. 

Language  Teaching,  —  John  T.  Prince. 

Latin, — Charles  C.  Dodge,  James  W.  MacDonald. 

Literature,  —  James  W.  MacDonald. 

Literature  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  —  Charles  S.  Chapin. 

Mathematics, — James  W.  MacDonald. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Moral  Training,  —  John  T.  Prince. 

Music,  —  Sten*ie  A.  Weaver. 

Nature  Study,  —  Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Sarah  E.  Brassill,  Mrs.  Mary 
R.  Davis,  Walter  Sargent. 

Number  Work,  —  Amy  L.  Boyden. 

Oral  Reading,  —  James  W.  MacDonald. 

Orthography,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Penmanship,  — Anna  E.  Hill. 

Phonics,  —  Catherine  Parker,  Mary  L.  Poland. 

Physics, —  J.  B.  Gifford,  Frank  M.  Gilley,  F.  R.  Hathaway, 
William  D.  Jackson,  Lyman  C.  Newell. 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  —  Roland  W.  Guss. 

Primary  Reading,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Privileges  and  Opportunity  of  Teachers,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Progress  in  Primary  Work,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Reading,  — George  I.  Aldrich,  Libbie  J.  Eginton,  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Gordon. 
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Reading  and  Literature,  —  Caroline  A.  French,  James  W.  Mac- 
Donald. 

Reading  and  Voice  Training,  — Mrs.  E.  Charlton  Black. 

Relations  of  Pupils  and  Teacher,  —  George  A.  Walton. 

Self -activity,  —  Samuel  T.  Button. 

Self-expression,  —  Mrs.  Kate  G-annett  Wells. 

School  Discipline,  —  C  T.  Fletcher. 

School  Government,  —  John  T.  Prince. 

School  Management,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Some  Axioms  of  Good  Teaching,  — Charles  S.  Chapin. 

Some  Rural  School  Problems,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Story  Telling, —Mrs.  Elizabeth  Y.  Rutan. 

Study  of  Pictures,  — Walter  Sargent. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  History,  — Mary  E.  Whipple. 

Technical  Grammar,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Temperance  Instruction,  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Frank  F.  Murdock. 

The  Art  of  Questioning,  — James  W.  MacDonald. 

The  Developing  Method  in  Teaching,  —  John  T.  Prince. 

The  Essential  Principles  of  Teaching,  — Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

The  Higher  and  Lower  Function  of  the  Course  of  Study,  —  George 
H.  Martin. 

The  Rational  Method  in  Teaching,  — Randall  J.  Condon. 

The  Work  of  the  Schools,  —E.  F.  Howard. 

Vertical  Writing,  —  A.  F.  Newlands. 

What  are  Results?  —  J.  H.  Carfrey. 

Written  Language  Work,  — W.  D.  Miller. 

Institute  Evening  Addresses.  —  Evening  addresses  were  given 
by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  on  "School  Management,"  "Some  Kural 
School  Problems,"  "  Some  Educational  Changes,"  "  Some 
Country  Problems,"  "  The  People  and  the  Schools;"  Frank 
A.  Hill  and  Herbert  Myrick,  on  "Educational  and  Practical 
Value  of  Manual  Training ;  "  James  W.  MacDonald,  on  "  Edu- 
cational Progress,"  "Mission  of  the  High  School;"  John  T. 
Prince,  on  "  Educational  Progress,"  "  Moral  Training;  "  W^al- 
ter  Sargent,  on  "Drawing  and  Nature  Study,"  "Some  more 
recent  School  Studies,"  "  The  New  Studies  ;  "  Lucy  Wheelock, 
on  "  The  State  and  the  School," 

Institute  Conferences.  —  History  conferences,  based  upon 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  to  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  were  conducted  by  John  T.  Prince  at  the 
V^inchendon,  Hyannis  and  Medfield  institutes. 
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Laurel  Park  Institute.  — At  the  Laurel  Park  Institute  lect- 
ures were  given  as  follows  :  Sarali  L.  Arnold,  a  course  on  the 
' '  Principles  of  Primary  Teaching ;  "  Prof.  John  Bascom,  on 
"The  Controlling  Purpose  in  Instruction;"  A.  C.  Boyden,  a 
course  in  American  History;  Charles  S.  Chapin,  a  series  on 
"The  Principles  of  Teaching;"  W.  I.  Fletcher,  on  "The 
Public  Library  and  the  School  "  and  ' '  How  to  use  a  Library  ;  " 
Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  on  "The  Teacher  and  the  State," 
"  Growth"  and  "  The  Teacher's  Problem;  "  Mason  S.  Stone, 
on  "  Educational  Tendencies  ;  "  Walter  Sargent,  on  "Color," 
"Pictorial  Comi^osition,"  "First  Steps  in  Drawing,"  "Pict- 
ures," "  The  Place  of  Art  in  Education." 

Instruction  in  drawing  was  given  durino-  the  entire  course, 
by  Walter  Sargent,  assisted  by  T.  Milton  Dillaway;  also  in- 
struction in  music  b}^  Sterrie  A.  Weaver,  and  in  penmanship 
by  Anna  E.  Hill.  Local  geology  and  geography  were  the  sub- 
jects of  a  course  by  William  Orr,  Jr. 

Classes  in  English  literature  and  mathematics  were  con- 
ducted by  James  W.  MacDonald.  Conferences  were  conducted 
by  Gr.  T.  Fletcher,  on  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and 
reading. 

The  Salem  Institute.  —  The  third  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Summer  Institute,  under  the  joint  management  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  North  Shore  Summer  School  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  at  the  new  normal  school  building  in  Salem, 
from  Wednesday,  July  5,  to  Friday,  July  14,  1899.  Two 
general  lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst 
College,  on  "Growth"  and  "The  Teacher's  Problem;"  six 
lectures  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Springfield,  on  ' '  Educational  Psychology  ;  "  and  nine  lectures 
by  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone,  at  the  time  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  but  later  superintendent 
of  schools,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  exercises  were  by  lecturers  whose  names  and  sub- 
jects have  already  been  given  on  pages  199—201. 

The  institute  was  held  the  larger  portion  of  two  weeks,  in- 
stead of  one  week,  as  heretofore,  and  was  attended  by  501 
teachers  from  86  towns. 

Appropriation  for  Institutes. — The  institutes  need  $3,000 
the  coming  year,  as  during  the  past  year.     The  restriction  in 
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the  law  limiting  the  Board  to  an  expenditure  not  exceeding 
$350  for  a  single  institute  should  be  repealed.  It  was  well 
enough,  doubtless,  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  but  the  conditions 
to  which  it  referred  are  now  obsolete.  The  limit  is  now  worth- 
less, both  for  the  short  institutes  and  the  long  ones.  The 
Board  does  not  expend  half  that  sum  on  the  most  expensive  of 
the  short  institutes,  while  it  needs  a  much  larger  sum  than  that 
for  each  of  the  long  summer  institutes.  A  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  enabled  the  Board  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  long 
institutes  last  year.  The  simplest  way,  however,  is  to  repeal 
the  restriction  referred  to. 

Institutes  from,  the  Beginning .  —  The  following  list  gives 
the  towns  where  institutes  have  been  held  and  the  years  when 
they  were  held  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time. 
Institutes  were  first  authorized  by  law  in  1846.  Previous  to 
that  date  four  institutes  were  held  at  private  expense,  to  show 
their  value.  In  all,  695  institutes  have  been  held  in  266  towns 
of  the  State.  These  institutes  get  much  nearer  to  the  needs  of 
the  teacher  than  the  usual  teachers'  associations,  where  the  work 
is  of  a  more  general  character,  and  so  they  have  a  special  value. 
They  have  been  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the  past,  and  are 
still  regarded  as  efi'ective  agencies  for  improving  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

XXXIII.     Table  of  Towns  where  Institutes  have  been  held  and  of 
the  Years  when  they  were  held  therein. 


Abington,  1880,  1894. 

Attleborough,  1849,  1851,  1862, 1873, 

Acton,  1861,  1889. 

1884,  1890. 

Adams,  1848,  1855,  1858, 

1875,  1889, 

Ayer,  1871,  1879,  1887,  1896. 

1891,  1896,  1899. 

Barnstable,   1851,   1857,   1872    (Hy- 

Agawam,  1899. 

annis),  1849, 1856, 1878  (Hyannis), 

Amherst,  1852,  1877. 

1892,  1897,  1898,  1899. 

Amesbuvy,  1863,  1893. 

Barre,  1854,  1872,  1882,  1888. 

Andover,  1846,  1866. 

Becket,  1865,  1876,  1887. 

Arlington,  1888. 

Bedford,  1857,  1880. 

Ashbaruham,  1855,  1880 

1888,  1892. 

Belchertown,  1868,  1875,  1893. 

Ashby,  1882. 

Bellingham,  1884,  1892. 

Ashfield,  1882. 

Bernardston,  1858,  1872,  1882. 

Ashland,  1878. 

Beverly,  1870,  1888,  1895. 

Athol,  1848,  '54,  '68,  '60, 

'87,  '93,  '96. 

Billeriea,  1859,  1868, 1882,  1896. 
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Blackstone,  1851,  1870,  1895. 

Enfield,  1880,  1890,  1898. 

Blanclford,  1884. 

Everett,  1883. 

Boston,  1852. 

Fairhaven,  1858,  1881,  1893,  1898. 

Bourne,  1884,  1892. 

Fall  River,  1852,  '66,  '82,  '91,  '95, '99. 

Bradford,  1877. 

Falmouth,  1850,  '61,  '68,  '69,  '82,  '96. 

Braintree,  1884,  1895. 

Fitchburg,    1845,  1850,   1862,   1876, 

Brewster,  1850,  1855,  1881. 

1880,  1890,  1895,  1897. 

Bridgewater,  1845,  '55,  '63,  '68 

'98. 

Florida,  1890. 

Brimfield,  1860,  1876,  1881. 

Foxborough,  1857,  1881,  1895. 

Brockton,  1886,  1891,  1894, 1896, '98. 

Framingham,  1850,  1857,  1882,1897. 

Brookfield,  1857. 

Franklin,  1854,  1877,  1889,  1896. 

Cambridge,  1852,  1892. 

Freetown,  1892. 

Charlemont,  1847,  1870,  1879, 

1891, 

Gardner,  South,  1858,  1889,  1895. 

1892,  1896,  1897,  1898, 1899. 

Georgetown,  1889,  1895. 

Charlestown,  1852. 

Gloucester,  1872,  1878,  1891. 

Charlton,  1884. 

Goshen,  1886. 

Chatliam,  1845,  1860,  1884. 

Grafton,  1846,  1889. 

Chelsea,  1855. 

Granby,  1882. 

Cheshire,  1874,  1884. 

Granville,  1884,  1890. 

Chester,  1872,  1892,  1898. 

Great  Barrington,  1847,  1859,  1891, 

Chieopee,  1852,  1882,  1895. 

1894,  1898., 

Clinton,  1866,  1876,  1881,  1892, 

1896. 

Greenfield,  1849,  1863,  1889, 1897. 

Cohasset,  1874,  1888. 

Greenwich,  1897. 

Colrain,  1883. 

Groton, 1849, 1856, 1898. 

Concord,  1847,  1877,  1899. 

Hadley,  1850, 1864,  1884. 

Conway,  1853,  1864,  1883. 

Hamilton,  1893. 

Cottage  City,  1886. 

Hancock,  1883. 

Cummington,  1862,  1873,  1890, 

1893, 

Hanover,  1890,  1895. 

1897, 1899. 

Hanson,  1885. 

Dalton,  1888,  1892,  1896,  1898. 

Hardwick,  1859,  1879,  1890. 

Dana,  1870, 

Harvard,  1883. 

Danvers,  1883,  1893. 

Harwich,  1846,  1877,  1886, 1893, 

Dartmouth,  1864,  1888,  1890,  1896. 

Hatfield,  1865,  1873. 

Dedham,  1859,  1896. 

Haverhill,  1853, 1858, 1869, 1884,  '95. 

Deerfield,  1852,  1884,  1890. 

Hawley,  1884. 

Dennis,  1864,  1867,  1883. 

Hihgham,  1868,  1884. 

Dighton,  1883,  1894. 

Hinsdale,  1869. 

Dudley,  1865,  1883. 

Holbrook,  1883. 

Duxbury,  1898. 

Holden,  1893,  1898. 

East  Bridgewater,  1884. 

Holliston,  1852,  1893. 

Easthampton,  1863,  1884. 

Holyoke,  1862,  1877,  1891,  1893. 

Eastham,  1879. 

Hopkinton,  1854,  1888. 

Easton,  North,  1867,  1889. 

Hubbardston,  1849,  1860,  1881, 1892. 

Edgartown,  1848,  1861,  1879,  1885. 

Hudson,  1880,  1897. 

Egremont,  1883. 

Huntington,  1889,  1898. 
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Hyde  Park,  1891, 1898. 

New  Salem,  1846,  '73,  '89,  '92 

'99. 

Ipswich,  1874,  1884,  1887. 

Newton,  1851, 1864, 1889,  1896, 

1897. 

Kingston,  1856,  1889,  1896. 

North  Adams,  1869, 1881, 1893, 

1897. 

Lancaster,  1854,  1884. 

Northampton,  1857, 1869, 1885, 

1891, 

Lanesborough,  1879,  1884. 

1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896, 

1897, 

Lawrence,  1851,  '62,  78,  '90,  '93. 

1898, 1899. 

Lee,  1846,  1854, 1864,  1882,  1897. 

North  Attleborough,  1892. 

Leicester,  1863. 

Northborough,  1851,  '60,  '84,  '90,  '99. 

Lenox,  1850,  1884. 

Northbridge,  1881,  1888. 

Leominster,  1852,  '57,  '74,  '82,  '93. 

North  Brookfield,  1852,  '59,  '86 

,'91. 

Leverett,  1882. 

Northfield,  1871,  1881, 1896,  1899. 

Lincoln,  1884. 

Norton,  1857,  1891. 

Littleton,  1855. 

Norwood,  1889. 

Longmeadow,  1863,  1890,  1899. 

Orange,  1866,  1875, 1886, 1893, 

1895. 

Lowell,  1852,  1867,  1893,  1894. 

Orleans,  1853,  1861,  1875,  1888 

Ludlow,  1879. 

Otis,  1883. 

Lunenburg,  1853,  1883. 

Oxford,  1853,  1888,  1898. 

Lynn,  1894. 

Palmer,  1884,  1892,  1896, 1899. 

Maiden,  1853. 

Peabody, 1889. 

Manchester,  1883. 

Pepperell,  1850,  1866,  1881. 

Mansfield,  1854,  1879,  1888, 1897. 

Peru,  1878. 

Marblehead,  1883. 

Petersham,  1851,  1876,  1892. 

Marlborough,  1856,  '67,  '71,  '94,  '98. 

Pittsfield,   1845,    1851,    1854, 

1857, 

Marshfield,  1879,  1893. 

1871,  1882,  1893. 

Mattapoisett,  1889. 

Plainfield,  1880,  1896. 

Maynard,  1873,  1892. 

Plymouth,  1850,  1881,  1894. 

Medfield,  1882,  1899. 

Plympton,  1884. 

Medford,  1884,  1896. 

Prescott,  1883,  1896. 

Medway,  1850, 1863, 1871, 1880, 1888. 

Princeton,  1882,  1890. 

Melrose,  1883,  1893. 

Provineetown,  1858,  '69,  '81,  '91,  '94. 

Mendon,  1885. 

Quincy,  1847,  1889. 

Merrimac,  1881, 

Randolph,  1854,  1866,  1890. 

Middleborough,  1853,  '77,  '91,  '94. 

Raynham,  1883. 

Middlefield,  1883. 

Reading,  1882. 

Milford,  1850,  1858,  1861,  1894. 

Rehoboth,  1880,  1889, 1898. 

Millbury,  1853,  1883,  1893. 

Rochester,  1884. 

Monson,  1850,  1870,  1889. 

Rockland,  1881,  1897. 

Montague,  1855,  1870,  1880. 

Rock  port,  1882. 

Monterey,  1879,  1888,  1892. 

Rowe,  1889. 

Nantucket,  1853,  '74,  '91,  '94,  '98. 

Roxbury,  1852,  1854. 

Natick,  1853,  1864,  1870,  1880,  1895. 

Royalston,  1851. 

Needham,  1867,  1890. 

Russell,  1893,  1899. 

New  Bedford,  1853,  1894. 

Rutland,  1855,  1878. 

Newburyport,  1854, 1890. 

Salem,  1854,  1884,  1891,  1896, 

1897, 

New  Marlborough,  1866,  1896,  1899. 

1898, 1899. 
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Salisbury,  1873,  1882. 

Sandisfield,  1874,  1897. 

Sandwich,  1849,  1871,  1888,  1894. 

Saugus,  1881,  1896. 

Savoy,  1899. 

Scituate,  1883. 

Sharon,  1883. 

Sheffield,  1852,  1861, 1876,  1884. 

Shelburne  Falls,   1861,   1868,    1876, 

1881, 1886. 
Sherborn,  1884. 
Shirley,  1890. 
Shrewsbury,  1855. 
Somerset,  1882,  1897. 
Somerville,  1890. 
Southampton,  1879. 
Southborough,  1886. 
Southbridge,  1851,  1872,  1888,  1896. 
South  Hadley,  1867,  1896. 
Southwiek,  1894. 
Springfield,  1884,  1894. 
Stoekbridge,  1894. 
Stoneham,  1890. 

Stoughton,  1851,  1866, 1879,  1893. 
Spencer,  1881,  1888,  1896. 
Sudbury,  1893. 
Sunderland,  1848. 
Swampscott,  1865,  1884. 
Swansea,  1893. 

Taunton,  1846,  1865,  1884,  1896. 
Templeton,  1853,  1874,  1889,  1898. 
Tewksbury,  1890. 
Tisbury,  1869,  1883,  1884,  1899. 
Townsend,  1859,  1892. 
Truro,  1857. 
Tyngsborough,  1886. 
Tyringham,  1881. 


Uxbridge,  1862,  1878,  1882,  1892. 

Wakefield,  1872,  1894. 

Waltham,  1860,  1890,  1894. 

Walpole,  1892,  1894. 

Ware,  1851,  '56,  '64,  '73,  '84,  '95. 

Warehara,  1883,  1897. 

Warren,  1888,  1894. 

Wayland,  1883. 

Webster,  1859,  1884,  1892. 

Wellesley,  1893 

Wellfleet,  1859.  1871,  1896. 

Westborough,  1858, 1877, 1892, 1899. 

West  Brookfield,  1877. 

West  Boylston,  1880,  1891,  1894. 

W^estfield,  1855,  1891,  1895,  1897. 

Westford,  1863,  1886,  1890. 

West  Newbury,  1871. 

Westport,  1883,  1888. 

West  Springfield,  1893,  1896. 

West  Stoekbridge,  1873. 

Weymouth,  1861,  1878,  1894,  1899. 

Whately,  1878. 

Whitman,  1890. 

Wilbraham,  1861,  1881,  1892,  1898. 

Williamsburg,  1856,  1881. 

Williamstown,  1862,  1872,  1895. 

Winchendon,  1856,  1867,  1878,  1885, 

1886, 1893,  1899. 
Winchester,  1881. 
Windsor,  1883. 
W^oburn,  1852,  1892. 
Worcester,  1852,  1854,   1894,   1897, 

1898. 
Worthington,  1882. 
Wrentham,  1852,  1893,  1898. 
Yarmouth,  1855,  1862,  1865,  1889. 


695  institutes,  from  1846  to  1899  inclusive. 
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The  Normal  Schools. 
When  organized.  —  The  following  list  gives  all  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  their  opening :  — 


Normal  Schools. 

First  Opened. 

Present  Principal. 

Framingham, 

July  3, 1839,  at  Lexington, 

Henry  Whittemore. 

Westfield,     . 

Sept.  4,  1839,  at  Barre, 

Charles  S.  Chapin. 

Bridgewater, 

Sept.  9,  1840,      . 

Albert  G.  Boyden. 

Salem,  .... 

Sept.  14,  1854,    . 

Walter  P.  Beckwith. 

Normal  Art,  Boston,     . 

Nov.  11,  1873,    . 

George  H.  Bartlett. 

Worcester,    . 

Sept.  15,  1874,    . 

E  Harlow  Russell. 

Fitchburg,     . 

Sept.  11,  1895,    . 

John  G.  Thompson. 

North  Adams, 

Feb.  1,  1897,       . 

Frank  F.  Murdock. 

Barnstable   (Hyannis), 

Sept.  9,  1897,      . 

William  A,  Baldwin. 

Lowell, 

Oct.  4,  1897, 

Frank  F.  Coburn. 

Developfnent  of  the  JSTormal  Schools.  —  It  was  at  the  June  and 
September  examinations  in  1896  that  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  State  normal  schools  were  required,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  graduates  of  high  schools,  or  to  have  received  an  equivalent 
training,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  high  school  subjects. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  the  old  policy  the  average  number  of 
admissions  to  all  classes,  enterino;  and  hio-her,  excludino;  those 
to  the  Normal  Art  School,  was  420 ;  for  the  four  years  of  the 
new  policy,  615,  —  a  gain  of  46  per  cent.  But  this  statement 
does  not  bring  out  the  full  measure  of  the  gain,  since  the  first 
year  of  the  new  policy  showed  a  loss  of  31  in  the  number  of 
admissions,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  preceding  ten 
years,  —  a  loss  that  was  the  natural  and  not  unexpected  result 
of  so  marked  a  raising  of  the  admission  standard.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  year  that  the  tide  turned.  The  average  number 
of  admissions  for  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  Normal 
Art  School  still  excluded,  was  690,  —  a  gain  of  64  per  cent. 
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over  the  last  ten  years  of  the  old  policy  and  of  79  per  cent,  over 
the  first  year  of  the  new.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
data  on  which  the  percentages  are  based  :  — 


Number 

Admitted  to 

All  Classes. 

Membership 

EXAMINATIONS  FOK 

of  All  the 

ADMISSION. 

examined. 

Normal  Art 

School 

excluded. 

Normal  Art 

School 
included. 

Schools 
December  1. 

June  and  September,  1896, 

- 

389 

456 

1,123* 

June  and  September,  1897, 

843 

713 

780 

1,388 

June  and  September,  1898, 

852 

654 

743 

1,572 

June  and  September,  1899, 

858 

703 

779 

1,624 

*  Whole  number  of  diflFerent  pupils  during  the  3'ear  1896-97. 


If  increase  in  numbers  can  be  trusted  as  an  indication  of  the 
hold  of  the  normal  schools  upon  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  increasing 
strength  of  that  hold. 

Comments  on  Table  ^XXIV. — The  table  gives  admission, 
attendance  and  other  facts  relating  to  the  several  normal  schools. 
It  shows  that  there  are  110  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
and  85  in  the  model  and  practice  schools  connected  with  them, 
making  a  total  of  195.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  model 
and  practice  schools  are  paid  regular  salaries  by  the  towns  and 
cities  whose  schools  are  used  for  normal  school  purposes,  and 
an  additional  sum  each  by  the  State.  The  object,  of  course,  is 
to  command  as  competent  a  class  of  teachers  as  possible.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  517,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
schools  ;  the  next  largest  number  was  341,  in  1898  ;  the  next, 
334,  in  1897;  and  the  next,  307,  in  1896.  The  membership 
Dec.  1,  1899,  was  1,624,  —  also  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  schools. 
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Examinations  J^or  Admission  to  the  Normal  Schools.  — The 
questions  used  at  the  June  and  September  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  normal  schools  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
The  aim  of  the  examination  is  to  get  some  trustworthy  indi- 
cation of  the  candidate's  full  power  and  promise.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  his  ability  to  attain  a  certain  percentage  of  correct 
answers  in  response  to  set  questions  that  determines  fully  his 
fitness.  There  is  his  personality  to  be  thought  of  as  well,  and 
the  record  he  has  made  for  himself  in  the  lower  schools,  and 
such  evidence  of  prowess  as  he  can  furnish  outside  of  the  studies 
on  which  he  is  tested  in  writing.  The  examination,  therefore, 
considers  the  candidate  from  the  following  points  of  view  :  — 

1.  From  that  of  his  scholarly  power  and  attainments,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  judged  by  a  written  test. 

2.  From  that  of  his  personality,  so  far  as  that  can  be  judged 
in  a  personal  interview. 

3.  From  that  of  his  previous  school  record,  so  far  as  that 
may  be  brought  out  by  the  testimony  of  his  teachers. 

Scholarly  Poioer  and  Attainments  of  the  Candidate.  —  To 
get  some  idea  of  the  candidate's  power  and  attainments  he  is 
asked  to  write  answers  to  a  few  questions  in  branches  of  study 
definitely  specified.  There  is  no  attempt  under  any  subject  to 
make  the  question  cover  much  of  its  territory.  The  point  is 
not  to  convict  the  candidate  of  ignorance,  but  to  favor  him  in 
exploiting  his  intelligence.  Why  should  he  not  have  as  fair  a 
chance  as  the  writer  or  speaker  who  deals  with  what  he  knows  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  cannot  have  so  fair  a  chance 
as  either  of  these,  for  he  must  respect  certain  time  limits  during 
his  examination  ;  he  cannot  consult  books  of  reference ;  he 
cannot  personally  confer  with  authorities  on  points  of  difiiculty  ; 
he  cannot  put  his  work  aside  for  recuperation,  and  return  to  it 
the  next  day  or  the  next  week  with  new  light  and  enthusiasm. 
He  should  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  a  familiar  subject,  for 
it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  he  is  free  to  show  his  power  in 
the  ordering  and  arranging  of  matter  and  his  skill  in  expressing 
it  acceptably.  In  each  study,  therefore,  the  candidate  is  oJffered 
a  choice  of  several  topics  or  questions.  Whatever  the  topic 
chosen,  it  usually  lends  itself  to  the  exhibition  of  sustained 
power.     What  are  the  candidate's  resources  under  the  topic? 
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With  what  facility  and  to  what  extent  does  he  marshal  them  ? 
Is  he  right  in  his  statements  of  fact  and  sound  in  his  presen- 
tation of  reasons  ?  And,  what  is  of  high  consequence  when  his 
example  as  a  teacher  begins  to  tell,  is  his  English  that  of  the 
cultured  or  the  illiterate?  There  is  a  sort  of  questions  that 
admits  of  answers  so  brief,  barren  and  colorless,  that,  although 
these  answers  are  correct  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  marked 
100  per  cent.,  they  nevertheless  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  candidate's 
strength  or  bring  out  a  candidate's  weakness.  Such  questions 
have  been  studiously  avoided. 

Normal  school  admission  tests  of  scholarship  ought  not  to 
favor  crowding  or  worry  in  the  high  schools.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  rapidly  accumulated  and  tem- 
porarily held  by  cramming  processes,  one's  power  to  use  to 
advantage  such  resources  as  one  has  does  not  come  in  that  way. 
This  power  is  the  fruitage  rather  of  painstaldng  work,  and 
time  is  a  factor  in  its  ripening.  So,  too,  by  no  possibility  of 
cramming  can  one  whose  English  is  poor  suddenly  rise  to  the 
plane  of  one  whose  English  is  good.  In  short,  the  kind  of 
things  one  might  bring  to  an  examination  through  cramming 
processes  is  the  kind  of  things  one  might  leave  at  home  with 
the  least  loss.  Let  the  candidate  bring  to  the  normal  school 
some  signs  of  a  power  that  is  so  wrought  into  the  intellectual 
grain  as  to  enable  him  to  use  his  humble  resources  in  a  masterful 
way,  and  the  normal  school  will  readily  pardon  him  for  many 
omissions  of  easily  forgotten  facts. 

The  different  studies  on  which  the  admission  examinations 
are  based  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  teacher  of  the  modern  elementary  school  needs  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  them  all.  The  chief  burden  of  these 
admission  subjects  is  to  be  found  in  the  group  of  sciences,  — 
botany,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  physical  geography. 
But  how  can  the  teacher  do  anything  with  nature  study  without 
some  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  natural  history  group 
of  studies, — botany,  for  example,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
requirements  rather  than  zoology  or  mineralog}^  or  biology,  as 
being  on  the  whole  the  most  available  single  representative  of 
the  group.  How  can  she  make  a  beginning  with  the  simple 
science  that  is  suited  to  children,  without  being  grounded  her- 
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self  in  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry?  How  can  she 
teach  physical  geography  to  others  without  having  acquired 
some  previous  knowledge  of  it  herself?  And  when  she  comes 
to  ph^^sical  culture,  and  the  health  of  the  children,  and  the 
scientific  foundations  for  temperance,  will  she  not  be  powerless 
if  she  lacks  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the 
sciences  that  illumine  them?  Some  of  these  subjects  maybe 
studied  more  intensively  than  others ;  the  power  developed  in 
the  deeper  study  may  overflow  into  and  invigorate  the  lighter 
study ;  but  the  candidate  for  teaching  needs  to  do  something 
with  them  all.  It  is  not  desirable  to  postpone  beginnings  in 
any  of  these  subjects  to  the  normal  school  period.  Let  them 
be  prepared  never  so  well,  the  normal  school  has  all  it  can 
profitably  do  in  dealing  wdth  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
teaching  them  to  others,  —  work  that  incidentally  involves 
further  study  of  them,  indeed,  but  work  that  sufi'ers  if  there  is 
much  diversion  of  its  energy  to  that  which  is  strictly  academic. 

Personality  of  the  Candidate.  —  In  face-to-face  observation 
of  the  candidate,  in  conversation  with  him,  in  oral  questioning 
of  him,  many  facts  are  brought  out  about  him,  many  indications 
are  given  by  him,  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  his  fitness  to 
become  a  teacher.  There  is  the  fitness,  for  example,  of  a  good 
physique,  of  a  winning  face,  of  a  bright  eye,  of  a  pleasing  voice, 
of  correct  speech,  of  a  happy  manner ;  there  is  the  fitness  of 
powers  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  written  test,  but  made 
known  by  work  which  the  candidate  volunteers  to  show  or  tell 
about ;  there  is  the  fitness  of  a  certain  moral  tone  that  is  more 
likely,  in  its  subtle  way,  to  shine  out  in  an  oral  interview  than 
in  a  written  examination  ;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  unfitness  of  the  opposites  of  these  things.  Now,  the 
schools  need  fitness  of  personality  in  the  teacher  even  more  than 
they  need  fitness  of  knowledge,  though  it  is  better  that  they 
should  have  both. 

The  duty  of  the  normal  school,  therefore,  has  both  its  positive 
and  its  negative  aspects.  As  it  encourages,  on  the  one  hand, 
presumed  fitness  to  prepare  itself  further  for  the  teacher's  calling, 
so  it  discourages,  on  the  other,  presumed  unfitness  from  such 
preparation.  As  no  human  judgment  can  be  infallible  in 
weighing  promise  for  the  future,  candidates  are  more  likely  to 
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have  doubts  settled  in  their  favor  than  against  them.  And  so  it 
must  always  continue  true  that  a  few  of  the  chosen  will  probably 
fail  and  a  few  of  the  rejected  would  probably  have  succeeded 
had  they  been  permitted  to  keep  on. 

Previous  Record  of  the  Candidate.  —  The  written  test  and 
the  personal  interview  furnish  data  for  a  pretty  strong  presump- 
tion as  to  the  candidate's  qualifications.  Still,  there  are  chances 
for  incorrect  estimates  of  fitness,  even  now.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  past  record.  The  opinion  of  teachers 
here  —  particularly  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  direct,  dis- 
criminating and  fearless  in  expressing  their  judgments  —  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration .  The  conjunction  of  the  teacher's 
strong  endorsement  with  a  satisfactory  oral  interview  and  good 
success  in  the  written  work  settles  the  question  of  admission 
beyond  cavil.  Nay,  the  conjunction  of  such  endorsement  with 
a  satisfactory  interview  may  save  one  from  the  adverse  judg- 
ment that  inferior  written  work  might  otherwise  prompt. 

Concomitant  Effects  of  Examinations  upon  School  and  In- 
struction. —  The  possible  evil  effects  of  examinations  upon  the 
instruction  of  the  schools  merit  earnest  thought.  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Paulsen,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  in  an  article  w^hich  appeared  in  "  Neue  Jahrbiicher  flir 
Klassisches  Alterthum  und  Padagogik,"  edited  by  Dr.  Ihering, 
Leipzig,  and  later  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education,  for  1897-98,  so  sensibly 
points  out  where  the  dangers  lie,  that  on  this  point  he  is  here 
quoted  in  full :  — 

Such  effects  are  not  apt  to  occur  in  school  examinations  which 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  needs  of  instruction,  and  adapt  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  educational  aim.  On  the  other  hand,  all  sorts  of 
undesigned  and  undesirable  side  effects  present  themselves  in  all  offi- 
cial or  public  examinations  which  are  introduced  for  a  purpose  foreign 
to  the  needs  of  instruction.     I  mention  the  following  :  — 

(a)  The  examination  alters  the  inner  relation  of  the  learner  to  the 
subject.  The  prospect  of  an  examination  necessarily  directs  the 
attention  away  from  the  subject  and  to  the  examination.  Knowledge 
thereby  receives  an  external  significance,  —  a  significance  not  lying 
in  itself.  Moreover,  the  idea  is  indeed  to  stimulate  diligence  and  zeal 
through  examination,  but  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  different  interests 
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do  not  necessarily  stimulate  each  other ;  they  may  uentralize  each 
other;  the  practical  interest  in  the  result  of  the  examination  may 
lessen  the  theoretical  interest  in  the  subject-matter.  Expediency  for 
the  examination  can  impair  the  value  of  knowledge  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  intellectual  need.  It  is  an  old  experience  that  learning  for  an 
examination  easily  becomes  learning  in  fiituram  oblivionem.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  examination  leads  not  unfrequently  to  a  dis- 
like for  the  subject,  and  that  which  is  taken  up  with  dislike  will  be 
rejected  as  soon  as  the  external  pressure  is  relaxed.  Plato  already 
recognized  this.  "  Learning  by  compulsion  does  not  last,"  he  says  in 
his  Republic.  I  think  that  since  the  days  of  Plato  experience  in  this 
direction  has  been  much  accumulated.  In  our  time  many  subjects 
are  rendered  positively  distasteful  to  students  by  the  examination 
pressure.  Consider  in  this  connection  the  compulsory  memorizing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  examination,  of  text-books  for  the  acquisition  of 
"  general  culture"  in  religion  and  philosophy,  perhaps  even  a  supple- 
mentary examination  among  candidates  for  a  higher  position.  This 
concomitant  effect  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  of  the  examination, 
but  the  tendency  thereto  will  prevail  the  more  strongly  the  closer  the 
candidate  has  come  to  independence  and  years  of  discretion ;  and  the 
more  delicate  and  spiritual  the  subject,  the  more  unexaminable  it  is, 
I  should  like  to  say. 

(b)  Examinations  turns  the  study  in  the  direction  of  the  external 
and  examinable.  In  examination  only  that  counts  on  which  ques- 
tions can  be  asked  and  which  can  be  illustrated.  The  things  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  are  formulas,  definitions,  rules,  facts,  dates,  — 
in  short,  all  things  external  that  can  be  memorized  and  recited ;  not 
so  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  what  one  thinks,  infers,  feels.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Examination  questions  appeal  of  necessity  more 
to  the  memory  than  to  the  judgment.  We  can  get,  by  questioning, 
the  contests  of  the  Iliad,  the  grammatical  forms  of  Homeric  language 
or  the  codices  and  editions  of  Horace  and  Lucretius,  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  Faust  and  Wallenstein.  We  can  also  get  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  the  different  confessions  of  faith,  and  even  the  last  words 
at  the  Cross ;  but  how  the  poems  of  Homer  or  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testaments  have  entered  the  inner  life  of  the  student,  and 
become  assimilated,  we  cannot  obtain  by  questioning ;  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  candidate  could  on  no  occasion  be  less  in  condition 
and  less  inclined  to  reveal  his  own  thinking  and  inner  life  than  during 
an  examination.  The  consequence  is  that  such  external  things  are 
given  an  importance  which  they  do  not  in  themselves  possess,  and 
the  preparation  for  examination  aims  at  memorizing  them.  For  it 
cannot    be    doubted  that  a  person  who,  by  diligent  cramming,  has 
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mechanically  acquired  a  large  amount  of  external  knowledge  without 
much  concern  for  the  subject  itself,  will  enter  upon  an  examination 
with  better  prospects  than  one  who  has  read  and  studied  writings 
with  inner  interest  in  the  thought,  perhaps  with  much  profit  to  his 
inner  self,  but  who  has  neglected  these  things  which  yield  to  cate- 
chising. Indeed,  we  hear  academic  teachers  complain  of  the  low 
inclination  of  their  students,  which  they  indicate  by  immediately 
inquiring  after  the  examination  regulations,  and  making  these  the 
standard  of  their  studies.  They  possibly  even  seek  to  gain  additional 
security  against  the  mischances  of  an  examination  by  questioning 
their  schoolmates  who  have  gone  over  the  road  before  them,  and  by 
practising  on  the  questions  thus  obtained.  Surely  it  is  not  desirable 
that  scientific  study  should  become  degraded  to  such  mechanical  drill ; 
yet  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  advise  a  student  to  permit  himself 
to  be  guided  exclusively  by  his  desire  for  knowledge  and  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  without  any  regard  to  the  rules  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  examination.  Such  idealism,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
very  rare  among  students,  easily  leads  to  a  somewhat  rude  awakening 
on  coming  in  contact  with  actual  life  and  its  requirements.  And, 
similarly,  our  pupils  (not  wholly  without  reason)  must  receive  with 
some  distrust  the  constantly  repeated  assurances  that  the  final  exam- 
ination and  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  do  not  in 
reality  require  special  preparation  at  all ;  and  also  that  their  purpose 
is  not  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupil,  but  only  to  secure  the 
approval  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  judgment  which  the  teachers 
had  already  formed. 

Examination  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  which  asserts  itself 
even  against  the  will  of  the  participants.  It  fetters  the  judgment, 
especially  if  it  is  conducted  by  a  higher  authority,  which  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  pupils  only  through  this  act,  and  then  judges  the 
teachers  also  by  this  result. 

(c)  Examinations  tend  toward  uniformity  and  mediocrity.  When 
the  final  examination  spread  from  Prussia  over  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories, the  measure  met  with  strong  opposition  from  many  old  school 
men,  such  as  Ilgen  of  Pforta,  Jacob  of  Lubeck.  They  felt  it  to  be 
a  limitation  of  freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil,  —  a  weight  which 
would  hinder  the  development  of  an  independent,  individually  char- 
acteristic life  in  school.  An  examination  upon  which  depends  the 
judgment  of  the  inspecting  authority,  not  only  regarding  the  indi- 
vidual pupils,  but  also  regarding  the  teacher  and  the  school  itself, 
must  of  necessity  operate  toward  uniformity. 

The  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  directing  the  instruction 
toward  those  things  on  which  the  oflScial  who  conducts  the  exami- 
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nation  lays  stress.  They  will  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils,  who 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  and  to  suffer  from  an  unfavorable  judgment, 
from  a  failure  to  come  up  to  his  expectations.  A  particularly  zeal- 
ous teacher  will  also  be  apt  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  predilec- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  the  man,  and  to  avail  himself  of  them.  We 
know  how  a  change  of  inspectors  acts  in  the  army.  In  this  case, 
the  thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary ;  in  the  army,  uniformity  and 
the  subordination  of  one's  own  judgment  to  that  of  a  superior  are 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  all-important  in  this  case  that  there  should 
be  unity  in  the  carrying  out  of  orders,  whether  the  order  itself  be 
the  best  possible  or  not.  In  mental  life,  on  the  other  hand,  unity 
and  uniformity  are  by  no  means  essential  considerations  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, power  and  wealth  here  rest  upon  diversity  and  individuality. 
Similarly,  examination  makes  for  the  average  and  for  mediocrity ;  it 
has  a  tendency  toward  uniform,  satisfactory  marks  for  every  one  in 
every  branch.  In  all  mass  examinations  superior  merit  has  but  a 
modest  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt.  The  tasks  must  be  set  for 
the  average ;  that  which  is  below  attracts  more  attention  than  that 
which  is  above.  This  is  true  of  the  individual  candidate ;  it  is  true 
of  the  individual  branches  also. 

A  decided  deficiency  in  one  branch  is  more  noticeable  than  excel- 
lence in  another.  And,  in  itself,  such  lack  of  uniformity  in  culture, 
even  if  the  examination  regulations  tolerate  it  by  the  admission  of 
compensatory  work,  is  looked  upon  as  a  tendency  to  irregularity  and 
eccentricity.  In  all  examinations,  therefore,  those  will  have  the 
best  chances  who,  without  strongly  marked  special  inclinations  and 
talents,  tread  the  beaten  track  of  uniform  task-work ;  whereas  per- 
sons with  a  decided,  pronounced  individuality  and  special  bent  in 
talent  suffer  thereby.  Without  doubt  the  former  represent  a  very 
respectable  type  of  pupil  and  official ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  all  departments  of  intellectual  life  progress  proceeds  uot  from 
conventional  mediocrity,  but  from  strong,  even  one-sided  and  irreg- 
ular natures.  Conventionality  is  good  for  many  things,  but  not  for 
hewing  out  new  paths  for  thought  and  action. 

It  appears,  then,  after  all  has  been  said,  that  official  examinations 
have  a  tendency  to  suppress  individuality,  to  foster  lack  of  inde- 
pendence, to  magnify  the  importance  of  external  knowledge  and  to 
blunt  the  power  of  independent  judgment.  The  whole  unfortunate 
business,  which  at  present  goes  by  the  name  of  "culture,"  the 
"having  studied,"  and  "being  able  to  talk  about"  things,  is  evi- 
dently also  connected  with  the  development  of  the  system  of  public 
examination. 
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Examiuations  compel  the  taking  up  of  studies  without  regard  to 
the  inner  needs  and  natural  faculty ;  they  foster  a  habit  of  having 
studied  things  and  of  being  able  to  speak  about  them ;  they  prevent 
the  search  for  what  is  suited  to  individual  talent.  Finally,  by  the 
certificate,  they  tempt  the  student  to  a  false  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  for,  naturally,  if  the  official  seal  certifies  to  the  "maturity" 
or  to  the  "facultas,"  it  follows  that  it  must  exist.  Am  I  mistaken 
if  I  say  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  spontaneity  of  the  desire 
for  culture  and  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  were  greater  in 
the  world  of  learned  professions  than  they  are  to-day? 

While  Dr.  Paulsen  points  out  their  injurious  effects,  he 
would  not  abolish  examinations  altogether.  Some  of  these 
effects  may  be  reduced  or  averted ;  at  any  rate,  he  gives  rules 
that  look  that  w^ay.  As  for  the  rest  of  them,  they  v^ill  have  to 
be  regarded  as  necessary  evils.  Dr.  Paulsen  concludes  as 
follows  :  — 

Practical  Conclusions.  —  The  exposition  of  the  injurious  accessory 
effects  of  examinations  does  not  justify  the  demand  for  their  aboli- 
tion. Examinations  are  necessary  evils.  We  cannot  wish  to  return 
to  the  system  of  individual  pleasure  and  patronage ;  but  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  such  concomitant  effects  exist,  and  are  unavoidable. 
For  our  first  rule  of  conduct  we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  adopt  the 
maxim,  "Examinations  must  not  be  multiplied  beyond  necessity." 

Examinations  that  can  be  dispensed  with  should  be  discontinued 
(for  instance,  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year). 
Bureaucracy  favors  them ;  they  suit  its  predilection  for  regularity 
and  mediocrity.  Hence,  Prussia  is  most  richly  blessed  with  them. 
As  has  been  said  by  H.  v.  Treitschke,  a  man  who  in  other  respects 
accords  abundant  appreciation  to  the  Prussian  system,  "  Our  per- 
nicious examination  nuisance  —  in  fact,  really  a  curse  of  Germany 
—  is  unfortunately  of  Prussian  origin."  (In  the  recently  published 
Lectures  on  Politics,  L,  43.) 

But  for  the  examiners  it  might  be  well  to  observe  the  following 
rules :  — 

(a)  Look  for  the  positive  acquisitions  of  the  student.  Examina- 
tion as  such  has  the  opposite  tendency,  —  it  gives  prominence  to  the 
deficiencies. 

(6)  Begin  with  easy,  simple,  definite  questions.  The  missing  of 
a  question  and  answer  in  the  beginning  frequently  confuses  and 
upsets  the  whole  affair. 
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(c)  Treat  errors  and  blunders  in  accordance  with  Galatians  vi.,  1 ; 
"Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted." 

(d)  Do  not  forget  that  for  most  men  an  examination  does  not 
afford  a  good  opportunity  to  appear  in  a  favorable  light;  for  this 
reason  subjoin,  as  occasion  may  require,  additis  addendis. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand,  while  attending  to  the  suaviter  in  modo  do 
not  forget  the  fortite7-  in  re.  To  recommend  the  lazy  and  ignorant  is 
equivalent  to  robbing  the  diligent  and  capable. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Norinal  Scltool  Admission  Examinations. 
—  Now  normal  school  admission  questions  are  framed,  candi- 
dates examined  and  final  judgments  rendered  in  the  spirit, 
it  is  believed,  of  the  five  foregoing  rules  of  Dr.  Paulsen.  In 
the  entire  process  prominence  is  given  (1)  to  the  candidate's 
attainments,  and  not  to  his  deficiencies;  (2)  to  simplicity  and 
diversity  of  themes,  that  he  may  have  a  choice  of  subjects  and 
a  choice  within  his  range;  (3)  to  considerate  treatment  of  his 
errors,  blunders  and  omissions  ;  (4)  to  supplementary  facilities, 
of  which  he  may  take  advantage  to  show  his  fitness ;  and  (5)  to 
the  rejection,  at  last,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  accepted, 
of  any  in  whom  the  various  acts  of  indulgent  treatment  fail  to 
discover  signs  of  promise.  One  principal  thing,  however,  is 
demanded  from  all  candidates,  and  that  is  the  use  of  reputable 
English.  If,  in  addition,  the  idea  of  sharply  marking  papers 
with  definite  percentages  is  abandoned,  as  in  general  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  idea  of  putting  a  general  estimate  upon  them,  as 
showing  power  or  a  lack  thereof,  is  adopted,  then  it  becomes 
feasible  in  an  examination  to  abandon  formulas,  rules,  defini- 
tions, dates  and  such  things  as  may  be  memorized  or  recited, 
and  resort  to  a  class  of  exercises  that  compel  a  little  more  of 
thinking,  a  little  more  of  the  marshalling  and  arranging  of 
material,  a  little  more  of  attention  to  the  forms  of  expression, 
a  little  larger  revelation  of  one's  mental  power.  Now,  the 
latter  class  of  exercises  does  not  tend  so  much  to  foster  cram- 
ming in  the  schools  below  as  the  former.  Facts  can  be  crammed, 
but  not  culture.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  result  if  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  should  seriously 
swerve  the  high  schools  from  their  obvious  duty  of  doing  their 
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best  for  the  growth  and  culture  of  their  pupils  into  special 
eflforts  to  anticipate  the  questions  of  examiners.  The  normal 
schools  should  be  a  stimulus  to  the  schools  below,  but  not  in 
that  way. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  —  In  order  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  the  admission  requirements,  if  such  there  is,  upon  the 
high  schools,  the  Board  recently  authorized  their  division  into 
preliminary  and  final  examinations,  the  former  being  taken  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  latter.  Sixty-four  candidates  availed 
themselves  in  June,  1899,  of  this  privilege. 


KlNDERGAKTENS . 

Public  Kindergartens.  —  The  following   is    a  table   of  the 
public  kindergartens  in  the  State  :  — 

XXXV.     Table  of  Kindergarten  Statistics  for  the  State. 


Number 

of 

Kindergartens. 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

Number 

of  Different 

Pupils. 

Barnstable  County : 

None, 

- 

- 

- 

Berkshire  County : 

Dalton, 

2 

2 

109 

North  Adams, 

3 

6 

270 

Bristol  County : 

Attleborough, 

1 

2 

96 

Fall  River, 

3 

6 

389 

New  Bedford, 

3 

6 

244 

Dukes  County : 

None, 

- 

- 

- 

Essex  County : 

Andover, 

2 

2 

104 

Haverhill,* 

1 

2 

42 

Marblehead,       ..... 

2 

4 

106 

Peabody,     

2 

4 

88 

Salem, 

8 

14 

438 

Franklin  County : 

Greenfield,. 

2 

2 

58 

*  Established  September,  1898. 
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XXXV.     Table  of  Kindergarten  Statistics,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Number 

of 

Kindergartens. 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

Number 

of  Uiflferent 

Pupils. 

Hampden  County : 

Holyoke, 

5 

10 

141 

Springfield, 

6 

14 

583 

Westfield,* 

1 

2 

29 

West  Springfield,       .... 

3 

.5 

209 

Hampshire  County : 

Northampton, 

2 

4 

96 

Middlesex  County : 

Cambridge, 

11 

22 

780 

Lowell,       .        .        .   ' 

12 

24 

1,028 

Maiden, 

3 

8 

105 

Medford,     . 

4 

8 

234 

Melrose, 

4 

8 

337 

Newton, 

12 

25 

807 

Somerville, 

5 

10 

493 

Watertown, 

1 

2 

59 

Winchester, 

4 

8 

263 

Nantucket  County : 

None, .        .         .         .  •       . 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk  County : 

Braintree, 

5 

7 

186 

Brookline,  . 

11 

19 

436 

Dedham,     . 

1 

2 

33 

Medway,     . 

2 

2 

60 

Milton, 

4 

7 

226 

Plymouth  County : 

Bridgewater, 

1 

2 

71 

Suffolk  County : 

Boston, 

68 

132 

5,178 

Revere, 

3 

3 

136 

Worcester  County : 

Hopedale, 

1 

1 

22 

Worcester, 

12 

22 

563 

Totals,    . 

210 

396 

14,008 

Established  September,  1898. 
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Public  kindergarten  statistics  were  given  for  the  first  time  in 
the  report  of  last  year.  The  following  statement  compares  the 
returns  of  the  present  report  with  those  of  the  last :  — 


YEAR. 

Number 

of 

Kindergartens. 

Increase. 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

Increase. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

Increase. 

1898, . 
1899,. 

192 

210 

18 

372 
396 

24 

12,550 
14,008 

458 

Educational  Museum,  Paris  Exhibition,  State  Exhibit  of 
Drawing,  and  State  Examination  and  Certification 
OF  Teachers. 

Educational  Museum.  — In  accordance  with  authority  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  1899,  the  school  material  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  subsequently  stored  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  hundred  boxes  in  the  Latin  school  building 
of  Boston,  to  await  its  display  in  the  museum  or  such  other 
disposition  of  it  as  might  be  ordered,  has  been  returned  to  the 
towns  that  sent  it,  or  distributed  among  the  normal  schools. 
The  apparatus,  maps  and  other  teaching  material  that  had  begun 
to  accumulate  in  the  museum  have  been  divided  amono;  the  nor- 
mal  schools.  The  bound  volumes  of  the  Chicago  exhibit,  as 
well  as  such  material  in  general  as  can  be  conveniently  dis- 
played on  shelves,  like  books  in  a  library,  are  retained  in  the 
museum  room,  and  make  a  collection  whose  value  cannot  but 
increase  as  the  years  go  by,  —  the  nucleus,  it  may  prove  to  be, 
of  that  educational  collection  of  the  future  which  Massachusetts 
will  make  when  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in 
such  things. 

Paris  Ex])osition.  —  As  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  is  to  be  a  unit  for  the 
nation,  with  contributions  thereto  by  such  portions  of  the 
country  as  can  best  or  most  conveniently  make  them,  there  is 
neither  need  nor  room  for  separate  State  exhibits,  though  credit 
will  be  given  to  States  and  cities  represented  in  the  national 
exhibit.  The  Board  of  Education  has  contributed  a  complete 
set  of  its  annual  reports  from  the  beginning,  numbering  62  vol- 
umes ;  also  a  complete  set  of  school  reports  for  1898  from  the 
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353  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  bound  in  23  volumes  ;  with  a 
few  additional  volumes  of  catalogues,  special  reports  and  so  on. 
Selections  of  drawings  from  the  State  exhibit,  photographs  of 
school  buildings  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  various  sorts 
of  material  from  the  city  of  Boston,  —  all  this,  with  other 
matter,  will  insure,  it  is  thought,  a  fair  representation  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  comparatively  small  exhibit  to  which  the 
country  is  restricted. 

State  Exhibit  of  Drawing.  —  For  a  full  account  of  the  State 
exhibit  of  drawing,  reference  should  be  made  to  a  special 
report  thereon,  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
To  do  justice  to  what  the  State  is  doing,  the  next  exhibit  should 
be  held  in  some  generous  place,  like  the  Mechanics'  building, 
where  more  material  can  be  shown  than  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
play in  Copley  and  Allston  halls.  Only  a  part  of  the  State 
was  represented  there,  and,  of  the  material  contributed  by  this 
part,  but  little  more  than  half  could  be  shown.  The  original 
pruning  of  material  by  the  supervisors  of  drawing  before  they 
sent  it  in,  and  the  still  further  pruning  of  that  material  after 
it  had  been  sent  in,  injured  the  continuity  of  the  several  lines 
of  work  which  it  was  important  to  show,  and  so  obscured,  to 
some  extent,  both  the  aims  and  the  success  of  the  supervisors 
in  their  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition  showed  ad- 
mirable work  enough  to  delight  the  friends  of  art  instruction  in 
the  schools,  and  fair  work  enough  to  justify  the  instruction  that 
yielded  it.  The  teachers  of  drawing,  throughout  the  State, 
with  few  exceptions,  visited  the  exhibit  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  its  lessons.  The  enlightenment  that  comes  both  to 
teachers  and  the  public  from  an  occasional  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  exceedingly  valuable ;  the  uplift  it  gives  both 
to  the  teacher's  instruction  and  the  public's  appreciation  of  it  is 
beyond  estimate.  The  appropriation  for  the  exhibit  at  Copley 
and  Allston  halls  was  $1,500.  To  organize  a  State  exhibit  on 
the  larger  scale  needed  and  for  a  longer  time  than  a  single  week 
would  require  a  much  larger  sum. 

State  Certification  and  .Examination  of  Teachers.  —  The 
situation  continues  as  fully  explained  in  previous  reports,  —  the 
work  of  the  office  annually  increasing,  the  secretary  already 
taxed  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  the  spirit  of  the  law 
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forbidding  the  prolonged  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  any  agent 
from  his  field  to  take  charge  of  the  contemplated  examination, 
and  the  law,  therefore,  still  inoperative.  The  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  should  be  much  larger  than  the  meagre  sum  of 
$500,  and  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  a  competent 
person  or  persons  to  do,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
ofiice,  the  liigh  order  of  work  which  the  law  practically  re- 
quires. There  are  fine  possibilities  for  toning  up  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  under  the  voluntary  system,  which  the  law 
aims  to  establish  but  unfortunately  fails  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for. 

Massachusetts  and  the  Nation. 
Data  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. — From  the  report  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education,  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  educational  data  for  the  State  and  the  nation  has 
been  prepared :  — 

XXXVI.     Table  comparing  Massachusetts  Scliool  Data  with  United 
States  School  Data. 


1897- 

98. 

United  States. 

Massachusetts. 

I.     General  Statistics. 

Total  population, 

72,737,100 

2,500,183 

Number  of  persons  five  to  eighteen  years  of 

age, 

21,458,294 

616,100 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  on  the 

school  registers, 

15,038,636 

456,141 

Per  cent,  of  total  population  enrolled,    . 

20.68 

18.25 

Per  cent,  of  persons  five  to  eighteen  years  of 

age  enrolled, 

70.08 

74.04 

Average  daily  attendance,       .... 

10,286,092 

349,147 

Ratio  of  same  to  enrolment,    .... 

68.4 

76.5 

Average  length  of  school  term  (days) ,  . 

143.1 

186. 

Aggregate  number  of  days  attended. 

1,471,435,367 

64,941,342 

Average  number  for  each  person  five  to  eigh- 

teen yeai-s  of  age, 

68.6 

105.4 

Average  number  for  each  pupil  enrolled, 

97.8 

142.4 

Male  teachers, 

131,750 

1,174 

Female  teachers, 

277,443 

12,029 

Whole  number  of  teachers. 

409,193 

13,203 
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XXXVI.       Table  comparing  School  Data,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


1897-98. 

United  States. 

Massachusetts. 

Per  cent,  of  male  teachers,      .... 

32.2 

8.9 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers :  — 

Males, 

$45  16 

$137  50 

Females, 

38  74 

51  44 

Number  of  schoolhouses,         .... 

242,390 

3,395 

Value  of  school  pi'operty,        .... 

$492,703,781 

$39,077,405 

11.    Financial  Statistics. 

Receipts :  — 

Income  from  permanent  funds,  . 

$9,213,323 

$193,816 

From  State  taxes, 

35,600,643 

_ 

From  local  taxes, 

134,104,053 

13,367,878 

From  all  other  sources,        .... 

20,399,578 

91,955 

Total  receipts, 

$199,317,597 

$13,653,649 

Per  cent,  of  total  derived  from  :  — 

Permanent  funds, 

4.6 

1.4 

State  taxes, 

17.9 

_ 

67.3 

97.9 

All  other  sources, 

10.2 

.9 

Expenditures :  — 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries  and 

apparatus, 

$32,814,532 

$3,270,916 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintend- 

ents,   

123,809,412 

7,733,138 

For  all  other  jjurposes,         .... 

37,396,526 

2,649,595 

Total  expenditures, 

$194,020,470 

$13,653,649 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  population,    . 

$2  67 

$5  07 

Expenditure  per  pupil  (of  average  attend- 

L        ance)  :  — 

For  sites,  buildings,  etc.,      .... 

$3  19 

$9  37 

For  salaries, 

12  04 

22  16 

For  all  other  purposes,         .... 

3  63 

7  57 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil,    . 

$18  86 

$39  10 

Per  cent,  of  total  expenditure  devoted  to  :  — 

Sites,  buildings,  etc  , 

16.9 

24.0 

Salaries, 

63.8 

56.7 

All  other  purposes, 

19.3 

19.3 

Average  expenditure  per  day  for  each  pupil 

(in  cents)  :  — 

For  tuition, 

8.4 

11.9 

For  all  purposes, 

13.2 

21.0 

Massachusetts  in  the  General  Statistics  of  the  Country.  — The 
number  of  children  in  Massachusetts  between  live  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1890,  and  the  number 
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of  such  children  enrolled  in  Massachusetts  is  estimated,  since 
the  Massachusetts  count  of  pupils  within  specific  age  limits 
stops  with  the  number  between  five  and  fifteen. 

The  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  tlie  public 
schools  is  less  for  Massachusetts  than  for  the  United  States 
(being  a  little  over  18  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  a  little  less 
than  21  per  cent,  for  the  latter).  This  is  because  (1)  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  smaller  number  of  children  to  every  100  persons 
of  the  population  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  New  Hampshire  excepted  (23  per  hundred, 
very  nearly,  in  Massachusetts,  as  opposed  to  30  per  hundred, 
very  nearly,  in  the  United  States)  ;  and  (2)  because  Massa- 
chusetts has  more  private  school  pupils  relatively  than  any 
other  State,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  excepted  (nearly  14 
per  cent,  of  the  total  public  and  private  school  enrolment  for 
Massachusetts,  as  opposed  to  about  8  per  cent,  for  the  United 
States). 

The  proportion  of  the  children  between  five  and  eighteen 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  greater  for  Massachu- 
setts than  for  the  country  at  large.  So  also  the  ratio  of  the 
daily  attendance  to  the  entire  enrolment  is  higher  for  Massa- 
chusetts than  for  any  other  State,  Illinois  excepted. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  higher  for  Massa- 
chusetts than  for  any  other  State,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
excepted ;  and  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each 
pupil  in  the  total  enrolment  of  Massachusetts  is  the  highest, 
without  exception,  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire,  no  other  State  em- 
ploys so  small  a  proportion  of  male  teachers  as  Massachusetts 
(only  9  per  cent.,  as  opposed  to  32  per  cent,  for  the  country). 
Indeed,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  State  has  not 
gone  altogether  too  far  in  this  disproportion.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, an  indication  of  increased  power  in  the  women  teachers 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  increased  docility 
and  refinement  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other,  that  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  are,  on  the  whole,  so 
efficiently  managed,  in  spite  of  this  disproportion  ?  The  pro- 
portion of  male  teachers  in  Arkansas  is  nearly  64  per  cent.,  the 
highest  in  the  Union ;    in  Alabama,   63  per  cent.  ;    in  West 
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Virginia,  60  per  cent.  ;  in  Tennessee,  56  per  cent.  ;  in  North 
Carolina,  51  per  cent.  In  the  teaching  force  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  men  far  out- 
numbered the  women.  By  1840,  the  situation  was  reversed. 
Even  then  the  percentage  of  men  was  as  high  as  40.  In  our 
earlier  popular  thought  women  lacked  the  physical  strength 
needed  to  govern  the  hard  schools  and  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments needed  to  teach  the  older  pupils.  The  preponderance 
of  men  in  a  school  system,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  and  cruder  evolutionary  stage. 
Whether  the  preponderance  of  men  in  an  old,  highly  elaborated 
and  prosperous  school  system,  like  that  of  Germany,  is  to  be 
so  interpreted,  is  another  matter. 

When  it  comes  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  no  State  pays  its 
men  better  than  Massachusetts,  the  average  monthly  pay  ex- 
ceeding by  $32.87  the  highest  pay  in  any  other  State. 
Illinois,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  California,  however,  pay  women 
higher  wages  than  Massachusetts,  California  paying  the  highest 
of  all,  —  $64.55  per  month. 

In  school  property  Massachusetts  stands  conspicuously  first, 
no  other  State  showing  so  large  a  valuation  relatively  for  its 
number  of  schoolhouses.  With  only  one  seventieth  of  the 
schoolhouses  in  the  country,  Massachusetts  has  one  thirteenth 
of  the  schoolhouse  valuation.  Indeed,  there  are  only  four 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  absolutely  larger  valuations  : 
New  York,  11,883  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $71,832,511; 
Pennsylvania,  14,666  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $48,917,003; 
Illinois,  12,740  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $43,705,943;  and 
Ohio,  13,114  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $41,428,289  ;  as  against 
Massachusetts,  with  3,395  schoolhouses,  valued  at  $39,077,405. 
In  other  words,  each  Massachusetts  schoolhouse  averages  in 
valuation  $11,510.  The  next  highest  average  in  the  Union 
belongs  to  New  York,  —  $6,045.  The  fact  that  Massachusetts' 
population  is  more  largely  urban  than  that  of  any  other  State, 
Rhode  Island  excepted,  and  that  cities  build  more  sohdly  and 
elaborately  than  rural  communities,  largely  explains  Massa- 
chusetts' lead  in  school  buildings.  If  there  were  a  more  even 
distribution  of  this  school  property  in  Massachusetts,  it  would 
be  matter  for  greater  gratification. 
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Massachusetts  in  the  Financial  Statistics  of  the  Country.  — 
Massachusetts  raises  more  money  per  tax  payer,  i.e.,  per  each 
adult  male,  for  all  school  purposes  than  any  other  State 
($17.06,  as  against  $16.64  for  Utah,  the  next  highest,  and 
$10.07  for  the  country)  ;  also  a  larger  percentage  of  money 
from  local  taxation  than  any  other  State  (98  per  cent.,  as 
against  94  per  cent,  for  Wyoming,  the  next  highest ;  2  per 
cent,  for  North  Carolina,  the  lowest ;  and  67  per  cent,  for  the 
country).  To  bring  out  somewhat  sharply  the  unjustifiable 
extreme  to  which  Massachusetts  has  permitted  herself  to  go  in 
keeping  upon  a  local  basis  almost  the  entire  burden  of  a  school 
system  whose  cost  is  far  more  dependent  on  State  requirement 
than  local  action,  these  two  facts,  already  given,  need  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  and  pondered  :  — 

1.  Massachusetts  shows,  with  a  single  exception,  the  highest 
urban  development  in  the  Union.  The  draft  of  such  develop- 
ment upon  the  rural  towns  is  beyond  estimate,  and  the  resultant 
extremes  of  ability  and  inability  to  maintain  reputable  schools 
are  painful  to  contemplate. 

2.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  urban  development 
and  its  far-apart  extremes  of  great  local  resources  and  scant, 
the  State  practically  compels  the  scant  local  resources  to  carry 
double,  quadruple,  sextuple  and  even  octuple  the  burden  of 
taxation  for  schools  carried  by  the  great ;  and  even  then  the 
heavier  burden  has  usually  to  put  up  with  the  inferior  school. 

In  brief,  with  stronger  reasons  than  any  other  State  for 
equalizing  somewhat  the  school  burdens  of  its  municipalities, 
Massachusetts  is  yet  farthest  removed  from  any  equalizing 
policy.  The  State  in  its  school  legislation  sees  no  reason  in 
the  poverty  of  a  town  why  its  children  should  not  have  as  good 
schooling  as  those  of  the  most  favored  town.  The  State,  in 
fact,  sets  up  this  ideal,  —  equal  school  privileges  for  all.  Let 
it,  then,  squarely  meet  an  important  consequence  of  this  ideal, 
—  the  duty  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  such  towns  as  its  ideal 
overburdens.  In  this  connection,  the  second  series  of  graduated 
tables  in  the  Appendix,  pages  civ-cvii,  will  be  found  instructive. 
There  is  West  Boylston  at  one  end  of  the  list,  raising  $10.12 
per  thousand  dollars  for  schools,  and  Gosnoldatthe  other  end, 
raising  only  44  cents  per  thousand,  the  former  raising  twenty- 
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three  times  as  much  as  the  latter ;  and  yet,  astonishing  to  say, 
the  State  contributes  out  of  the  school  fund  |300  to  Gosnold 
with  its  single  school,  while  it  contributes  only  $341.71  to  West 
Boylston  with  its  15  schools  !  Nor  is  this  an  insolated  curiosity 
in  the  working  of  the  State's  present  policy  of  aiding  certain 
towns.  This  second  series  of  graduated  tables  shows  that  there 
are  286  towns  and  cities  each  of  which  raises  more  per  thousand 
dollars  than  $3.10,  which  is  the  average  for  the  State,  and  67 
towns  and  cities  each  of  which  raises  less  than  $3.10  ;  and  yet 
46  of  these  67  towns  whose  school  tax  is  below  the  average  are 
assisted  by  the  State,  while  76  of  the  286  towns  whose  school 
tax  is  above  the  average  are  not  so  assisted.  Without  hastily 
concluding  that  the  State's  contributions  of  aid  to  the  towns  are 
so  erratic  and  questionable  as  the  foregoing  statement  makes 
them  appear,  it  is  at  least  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  a  system 
of  distributing  the  income  of  the  school  fund  once  deemed 
fairly  equitable  has  not  outgrown  its  equity  and  lost  some  of  its 
usefulness. 

If  towns  abundantly  able  to  maintain  their  schools  on  a 
basis  of  school  taxation  equal  to  the  average  of  the  State  —  a 
basis  even  then  lower  than  that  for  81  per  cent,  of  the  towns 
—  are  nevertheless  aided  by  the  State,  what  becomes  of  that 
high  local  sense  of  self-reliance  which  the  State  would  en- 
courage for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ?  There  are  two  factors 
that  determine  what  the  towns  now  receive  from  the  school 
fund :  one  is  small  valuation ;  the  other,  the  high  ratio  of 
the  school  tax  to  the  total.  But  small  valuation  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  sign  of  inability  to  maintain  good  schools. 
It  all  turns  on  whether  that  small  valuation  must  support  few 
schools  or  many.  Nor  is  the  high  ratio  of  the  school  tax  to  the 
total  a  necessary  sign.  Here  again  it  all  turns  on  whether  the 
total  tax  is  a  large  percentage  or  small  of  the  total  valuation. 

In  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  school  purposes,  Massa- 
chusetts leads  the  country  as  a  whole,  its  expenditure  ($39.10) 
being  more  than  double  that  of  the  country  ($18.86)  ;  and  it 
leads  all  the  States  in  detail  except  Nevada,  whose  expenditure 
is  $40.87. 

In  the  daily  expenditure  for  each  pupil  of  the  average  attend- 
ance, Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nevada  surpass  and  Colorado 
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equals  Massachusetts,  while  the  remaining  38  States  fall  behind 
her. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Massachusetts,  because 
she  expends  on  the  whole  so  much  more  for  her  schools  than 
other  States,  carries  the  heaviest  school  burdens  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  35  States  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the 
Union  as  a  whole,  would  carry  heavier  burdens  for  their 
schools  than  Massachusetts  if  they  were  to  expend  as  much  per 
child  thereon.  The  commissioner  of  education  has  determined 
for  each  State,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States,  just  what 
amount  of  money  is  required  from  each  adult  male  to  raise  $1 
of  the  amount  expended  for  each  child's  schooling  between  five 
and  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  amount  for  Massachusetts 
is  only  77  cents,  while  for  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  35  States  the  amounts  are  re- 
spectively $1.81,  $1.75,  $1.67  and  so  on.  This  is  because  in 
Massachusetts  there  are  130  adult  males  to  every  100  children 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  while  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  there  are  only  55,  57  and  60 
adult  males  respectively  to  every  100.  That  is  to  say,  these 
States  have  relatively  more  children  to  school  than  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  this  fact  alone,  were  they  to  expend  as  much  per 
child  as  Massachusetts,  would  give  them  burdens  that  would 
hopelessly  bankrupt  them.  Now,  add  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  State  is  wealthy,  while  these  States  are  poor,  and 
the  astonishing  vantage  ground  of  Massachusetts,  so  far  as 
ability  to  pay  for  her  schools  goes,  stands  out  in  the  boldest 
of  relief.  And  so  one  is  led  to  think  that  what  poor  school 
districts  are  to  rich  ones  in  the  town,  what  poor  towns  are  to 
rich  ones  in  the  State,  so  poor  States  are  to  rich  ones  in  the 
nation.  In  each  case  the  poorer  party  may  pay  the  higher  tax 
and  yet  receive  the  inferior  benefit.  This  is  right  when  the 
welfare  of  neither  party  is  involved  in  that  of  the  other,  and 
when  taxation  for  such  welfare  is  not  dependent  on  united 
action  but  is,  in  a  sense,  voluntary.  It  is  wrong  when  the 
welfare  of  ])oth  parties  is  jointly  involved,  and  when  taxation 
for  such  welfare  is  determined  by  united  action  and  so  is,  in  a 
sense,  compulsory. 

Now,  the  education  of  the  children  is  emphatically,  both  by 
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universal  conviction  and  by  the  most  positive  terms  of  law, 
a  common  interest.  A  patriotic  regard  for  this  interest  has 
already  abolished  the  school  district  system,  the  richer  districts 
thus  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  poorer.  It  cannot 
be  long  before  the  State,  in  the  same  spirit,  Avill  rectify  the  dis- 
proportionate school  burdens  its  legislation  is  putting  upon  the 
towns.  And  it  may  yet  be  seen  to  be  the  nation's  duty  to  make 
a  beginning,  at  least,  in  reducing  the  grosser  inequalities  of 
school  privileges  that  darken  some  of  its  States  and  Territories. 

Resolutions  and   Reports   relating   to   Educational 
Conditions. 

The  progress  and  present  attitude  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
those  who  study  the  educational  needs  of  the  times  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  and  resolutions  of  various  organiza- 
tions. These  reports  and  resolutions  usually  express  convic- 
tions that  have  been  gathering  strength  for  years.  To  win 
public  attention  to  any  measure  of  promise  for  the  schools,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  keep  that  measure  before  it  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  measures  advocated  by  Horace  Mann  and  admitted 
by  intelligent  people  to  be  eminently  desirable  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive full  and  final  endorsement  from  our  conservative  people. 
In  his  first  annual  report,  in  1838,  Mr.  Mann  said,  for  ex- 
ample :  — 

The  State  employs  annually  in  the  common  schools  more  than  three 
thousand  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $465,000,  raised  by 
direct  taxation.  But  they  have  not  one  thousandth  j^art  the  super- 
vision which  watches  the  same  number  of  persons  having  the  care  of 
cattle  or  spindles  or  of  the  retail  of  shop  goods.  Who  would  retain 
his  reputation,  not  for  prudence,  but  for  sanity,  if  he  employed  men 
on  his  farm  or  in  his  factory  or  clerks  in  his  counting  room  month 
after  month  without  oversight  and  without  inquiry?  In  regard  to 
what  other  service  are  we  so  indifferent  where  the  remuneration  swells 
to  such  an  ag2:reo;ate? 


"Dt)-" 


Mr.  Mann  had  learned,  as  a  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  in 
not  more  than  50  or  60  towns  out  of  305  had  there  been  any 
pretence  of  a  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  school  com- 
mittees to  visit  their  schools.  Supervision  has  vastly  improved 
since  then,  but  even  now  there  is  here  and  there  a  town,  it  is 
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to  be  feared,   where  Mann's  indignant  words  would   fail   to 
arouse  the  sleepers. 

Report  orf  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  School  Superintendents.  —  The  following  report 
is  intended  for  all  the  New  England  States.  Some  of  its  rec- 
ommendations refer  to  measures  upon  which  Massachusetts 
has  already  acted.  Among  them  are  a  few,  doubtless,  that  are 
more  pressing  for  other  States  than  for  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Not.  10,  1899. 

The  committee  on  legislative  enactments,  elected  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  School  Superintendents,  begs  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report :  — 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  stable  population  of  the  New  England 
States  is  bound  together  by  the  common  ties  of  ancestry,  history  and 
religion,  that  the  conditions  and  environment  of  these  States  are 
similar,  that  their  graded  and  rural  school  problems  are  the  same  and 
that  their  aims  and  purposes  are  one ;  therefore,  in  order  to  erase  the 
legislative  provincialisms  of  individual  States,  to  unify  their  forces,  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  and  comity,  we  recommend  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Qualifications,  Emjyloyment  and  Examination  of  Teachers. 
—  The  ideal  teacher  is  both  born  and  made:  born  sound  in  body, 
clear  in  intellect,  quick  in  sympathies,  vigorous  in  will ;  made  sound 
in  character,  broad  and  accurate  in  scholarship,  neat  in  person,  the 
possessor  of  professional  knowledge,  ideals  and  skill. 

School  authorities  should  demand  that  those  who  would  assume  the 
teacher's  responsibilities  in  common  schools  shall  possess  such  natural 
endowments  as  insure  aptitude  for  the  teacher's  calling,  such  attain- 
ments in  scholarship  as  a  four  years'  course  in  the  secondary  school 
brings,  and  such  professional  training  as  the  normal  schools  and  the 
training  schools  offer. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  superintendent  to 
discover  well-equipped  teachers  and  to  recommend  their  election. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  service  he  can  render  the  schools.  There- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  so  effected  as  to  make 
nomination  by  the  superintendent  necessary  to  the  election  of  any 
candidate,  thus  protecting  the  schools  against  inferior  service. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  examination  and  certification 
of  all  teachers  be  taken  from  local  authorities  and  entrusted  to  State 
officials,  to  the  end  that  service  of  uniform  excellence  may  be  insured, 
^s  far  as  possible,  to  all  schools. 

2.  Supervision. — Eecoguizing  the  absence  of  active  and  intelli- 
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gent  oversight  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  New 
England  States,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  and  recognizing 
the  superlative  need  of  skilful  supervision,  we  urgently  recommend 
that  the  various  States  not  yet  provided  with  a  uniform  and  operative 
supervisory  law  make  requisite  legal  provisions  therefor,  that  the 
towns  in  the  rural  sections  be  combined  into  districts,  and  that  suffi- 
cient State  aid  be  granted  to  secure  adequate  ability  for  the  duties  to 
be  performed. 

3.  School  Attendance. — It  is  recommended  that  the  following 
points  be  compassed  by  legislative  enactment :  — 

(1)  That  the  compulsory  age  of  school  attendance  begin  when  the 
child  becomes  seven  years  old  and  continue  until  he  is  fourteen. 

(2)  That  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  or  at 
any  hired  labor  during  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools. 

(3)  That  the  compulsory  school  year  be  the  full  school  year  of  the 
municipality,  and  that  all  cities  and  towns  maintain  a  minimum  of 
thirty  school  weeks  each  year. 

4.  Support  of  the  Public  Schools.  —  This  association  notes  with 
approval  tl\e  movements  made  in  certain  New  England  States  to  in- 
crease the  amount  raised  by  State  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools. 

It  believes  that  education  is  the  function  of  the  State,  originally 
delegated  to  the  municipalities  under  conditions  that  made  their 
burden  of  taxation  substa-ntially  equal. 

It  believes  that  the  present  unequal  concentration  of  wealth  and 
population  has  produced  grievous  inequalities,  and  recommends  that 
proper  legislation  be  enacted  for  their  removal. 

5.  Graded  School  Problem.  —  The  general  plan  of  school  grading, 
although  there  are  various  modifications,  is  to  classify  all  the  pupils 
below  the  high  school  into  eight  or  nine  grades  of  one  year  each. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  shown  (1)  in  a  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  too  large  classes,  consequently  (2)  in  the  neglect 
of  the  special  needs  of  individual  pupils,  (3)  in  the  suppression  of 
the  bright  and  talented,  and  (4)  in  the  over-stimulation  of  the  dull 
ones.  Therefore  we  would  recommend  smaller  classes,  shorter  inter- 
vals between  promotions,  and  a  more  careful  recognition  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Rural  School  Problem.  —  The  exodus  from  towns  to  cities 
and  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  families  have  been  prolific  of  small 
schools.  The  rural  school  problem  consists  in  th  e multiplicity  of 
classes  and  the  small  attendance.     The  real  advantage  of  the  rural 
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school  should  be  the  amount  of  the  individual  instruction  afforded ; 
but  the  multiplicity  of  classes  dissipates  a  teacher's  time  and  energies, 
and  the  number  in  attendance  occasionally  is  so  small  that  subjective 
class  instruction  fails  to  supplement  the  individual  instruction  of  the 
teacher. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that,  unless  extraordinary  conditions 
prevent,  all  schools  of  an  average  attendance  of  eight  pupils  or  less 
be  closed ;  that  transportation,  with  State  aid  therefor,  be  furnished 
to  pupils  thus  compelled  to  travel  unreasonable  distances ;  and  that 
the  work  be  so  arranged  and  the  pupils  so  classified  and  graded  as  to 
minify  the  number  of  recitations  per  day  usually  obtaining  in  un- 
graded schools. 

Each  item  of  the  foregoing  is  based  upon  successful  experience  in 
some  one  of  the  States ;  but,  that  there  may  be  brought  to  all  the 
highest  productive  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
and  society,  and  that  there  may  be  bequeathed  to  future  generations 
the  priceless  legacy  of  a  safe  and  sound  system  of  education,  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  specified  is  earnestly  urged  upon  States  that  are 
defective  or  weak  in  any  particular. 

Mason  S.  Stone,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
W.  B.  Ferguson,  Middletown,  Conn.^ 
T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield.,  Mass., 
I.   C.  Phillips,  Lewiston,  Me., 
J.   C.   Simpson,  Boston,  Mass., 
F.  E.  McFee,  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 

Committee  on  Legislative  Enactments. 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'"  Association.  — 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  1899,  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
educational  measures  or  principles,  are  the  following  :  — 

2.  Resolved,  That  as  an  association  we  reaffirm  our  declaration  of 
last  year  in  favor  of  fixing  by  law  a  minimum  requirement  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  State's 
bearing  the  additional  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  such  require- 
ment without  lessening  local  effort  or  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes. 

3.  Resolved,  That  supervision  of  the  schools  by  superintendents, 
such  as  is  exercised  over  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  should  be  extended  by  law  so  as  to  include  in  its 
operation  all  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficient  service  should  be  given  to  all  superintendents  and  teachers 
whose  scholarship  and  professional  ability  are  assured  by  successful 
experience. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  good  effect  of  recent  legislation  respecting 
school  attendance  and  truancy  is  recognized,  and  that,  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  such  legislation,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  school  attendance  officer  or  officers,  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  recent  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils  by  the  use  of  adaptable  courses  of  study, 
by  an  elastic  plan  of  promotions,  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives 
in  the  high  school  and  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  bringing  together  into  close  relation 
and  co-operation  all  educational  agencies,  including  the  church,  the 
school,  the  home,  the  press  and  the  public  library,  to  the  end  of  help- 
ing children  to  discover  and  realize  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of 
being. 

8.  Whereas,  A  movement  for  a  cheap  library  post  has  been  under- 
taken by  persons  interested  in  library  and  educational  progress, 
whereby  library  books  from  public  and  incorporated  libraries  may  go 
by  mail  at  second-class  rates,  one  cent  a  pound,  or  at  cost,  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  hereby  ex- 
presses its  sympathy  with  said  movement,  believing  that  it  will  make 
libraries  more  accessible  both  in  cities  and  for  non-library  towns  by 
securing  connection  with  central  libraries  by  a  delivery  system,  and 
that  it  will  bring  into  better  relations  the  postal  and  library  systems 
of  the  United  States,  with  advantage  to  both  and  to  the  whole  people. 

Resolutions  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress. — At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  held 
in  Boston,  Oct.  3-13,  1899,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  :  — 

Whereas,  The  State  regards  children  as  its  wards  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  and  compels  attendance  in  schools  as  the  surest  means 
of  perpetuating  republican  institutions,  thus  educating  the  child  for 
the  good  of  the  State  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  child,  thereby 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  this  education ;  and 

Whereas,  The  limited  wealth  of  the  rural  sections  per  school  child 
makes  the  burden  of  education  two  or  three  times  as  costly  to  the  tax- 
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payer  for  a  far  less  complete  education  than  is  furnished  in  cities, 
thus  violating  the  cardinal  principles  of  justice ;   be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  request  the  several  States  to  support  in  a  greater 
degree  the  public  school  system,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  best 
endeavor  to  secure  such  State  aid. 

The  statement  in  the  first  "  whereas,"  that  the  State  seeks  to 
educate  the  child  for  the  State's  good  rather  than  the  child's, 
is  unfortunate  in  its  suggestion  of  an  antithesis  that  does  not 
exist.  The  true  thought,  and  probably  the  one  really  enter- 
tained by  the  congress,  is  that  the  child's  good  and  the  State's 
good  harmonize  ;  that  what  best  promotes  the  one  promotes 
the  other.  The  State  does,  indeed,  primarily  consult  its  own 
good,  but  that  involves  the  child's  as  well. 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange.  —  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Grange,  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  Lowell, 
December  12,  13  and  14,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Whereas,  The  residents  of  rural  communities  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren better  educational  opportunities  than  can  now  be  afforded,  and 
believe  them  to  be  entitled  to  as  good  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by 
children  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealtli ;   and, 

Whereas^  Many  excellent  citizens  are  annually  lost  to  such  com- 
munities by  reason  of  their  removal  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
desired  educational  advantages  for  their  children ;   and, 

Whereas^  These  communities  are  not  able  by  local  taxation  to 
support  good  high  schools,  or  to  retain  able  and  well-qualified  teach- 
ers in  their  common  schools,  or  to  provide  the  skilled  supervision 
uecessai-y  for  the  successful  direction  of  the  schools ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  recognize  with  gratitude  that  the  State  has  done 
much  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  towns  by  State  aid  to  towns  uniting  to  employ 
superintendents,  by  State  help  to  towns  of  less  than  $350,000  valua- 
tion in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  by 
the  State's  payment  of  the  high  school  tuition  of  the  children  of  towns 
having  less  than  $500,000  valuation,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the  next  General 
Court,  extending  and  strengthening  these  wise  laws  which  have 
proven  so  beneficial  in  practice,  by  making  permanent,  — 

1.     Skilled  supervision  of  schools  throughout  the  State. 
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2.  Sufficient  State  aid  to  enable  needy  rural  towns  to  secure 
teachers  not  inferior  in  ability  and  qualifications  to  those  employed  in 
large  towns  and  cities. 

3.  High  schools  sufficient  in  number,  and  so  located  that,  without 
too  great  hardship,  the  children  of  rural  communities  shall  be  within 
reach  of  their  advantages. 

Besolved,  That,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation, we  request  all  subordinate  granges  to  urge  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  support  a  bill  framed  to  secure  superintendence,  aid  to 
teachers  and  extension  of  high  school  privileges  specified  in  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

Educational  Progress  and  Outlooh  in  Massachusetts.  —  From 
an  interesting  and  discriminating  report  upon  the  school  situa- 
tion and  outlook  in  Massachusetts,  prepared  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Teachers'  Association  by  S.  T.  Dutton,  superintendent  of 
the  Brookline  schools,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  principal  of  the 
Lowell  Training  School,  and  Eugene  Bouton,  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsfield  schools,  and  accepted  by  the  association,  the 
following  extract  is  taken  :  — 

The  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  instruct  is  of  first  con- 
sequence. As  the  respect  and  dignity  attaching  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  becomes  enhanced,  we  see  an  increasing  number  of  strong, 
liberally  educated  persons  anxious  to  enter  its  ranks.  Organized 
facilities  for  superior  pedagogic  training  give  ground  for  present  en- 
couragement and  are  a  hopeful  prophecy  for  the  future.  Harvard 
University  has  more  than  one  hundi'ed  students  pursuing  courses  in 
the  department  of  education.  Clark  University  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  offer  Saturday  lectures  of  a  high  order  which  should  be 
of  great  value  to  teachers.  The  wise  action  of  Wellesley  College  in 
offering  courses  in  pedagogy  is  an  example  to  other  colleges  for 
women,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be  followed. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  excellent  normal  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  not  standing  still.  The  policy  of  admitting 
only  high  school  graduates  has  been  initiated  with  success,  and  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  which  insure  a 
more  thorough-going  and  vitalized  treatment  of  the  teaching  problem. 
Model  and  practice  schools  have  become  a  feature  of  the  training 
work,  so  that  child  study,  teaching  and  school  management  in  all 
their  various  phases  may  receive  adequate  attention.  A  broader  dis- 
crimination and  a  wider  discernment  in  the  treatment  of  children  are 
sure  to  characterize  the  future  graduates  of  these  schools. 
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The  training  schools  of  several  of  the  larger  cities  have  been  reor- 
ganized, with  a  view  of  making  them  as  nearly  equal  in  standing  and 
excellence  to  the  normal  schools  as  possible. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  many  opportunities  offered  teachers 
now  in  service  to  continue  professional  study;  as,  for  example, 
public  meetings,  the  departmental  work  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Workers,  the  Saturday  morning  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  similar  courses  in  other 
cities,  as  in  Worcester,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford,  and  such  local  societies  and  clubs  as  hold  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  educational  questions. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  your  committee  were  it  possible  to  state 
that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  Commonwealth  possess  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  are  close  students  of  education,  that  in  self- 
culture  and  in  professional  growth  there  is  little  to  be  desired.  We 
fear,  however,  that  this  statement  could  not  be  safely  made.  In 
every  town  and  city  there  are  to  be  found  a  few,  perhaps  one  fourth 
or  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  the  teacher's  calling.  They  read  educational 
books  and  papers  and  are  eager  to  participate  in  meetings  and  insti- 
tutes, and  what  is  accomplished  in  their  schoolrooms  becomes  widely 
known  and  appreciated.  Those  who  compose  the  able  body  of 
superintendents  and  supervisors  now  employed  in  Massachusetts  can 
have  no  more  worthy  aim  than  to  arouse  in  all  teachers  a  spirit  of 
investigation  and  study,  so  that  teaching  may  be  elevated  from  the 
domain  of  humdrum  and  routine  to  that  of  a  fine  art.  However  well 
trained  and  cultured  are  those  who  are  newly  admitted  to  the  profes- 
sion, the  highest  end  is  not  accomplished  until  every  teacher  becomes 
an  humble  and  docile  seeker  after  truth  and  grows  daily  in  wisdom 
and  skill. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  resolutions  were  passed  looking  to 
more  care  in  this  direction.  The  subject  of  commercial  education  in 
the  high  schools  was  also  discussed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
attempts  in  this  direction  are  being  made  on  broader  lines  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  It  appears  to  be  a  current  notion  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  introduce  the  student  to  many  problems  of  commercial  life 
without  unduly  narrowing  his  education  and  unfitting  him  to  meet 
successfully  such  choices  and  opportunities  as  may  come  to  him. 

All  who  have  to  do  with  elementary  education  at  the  present  time 
have  no  easy  task  in  trying  to  harmonize  the  claims  of  the  nutritive 
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and  the  culture  subjects  with  those  of  the  narrower  and  more  con- 
ventional studies.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  physical  training,  man- 
ual or  motor  training,  nature  study,  geograpliy,  history,  literature, 
art  and  music,  and  on  the  other  the  school  arts,  number,  writing, 
spelling,  reading  and  formal  language.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
competition  between  these  two  sets  of  studies,  resulting,  we  fear,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  "  three  R's."  Wherever  the  culture  subjects 
have  been  given  in  the  schools,  the  place  which  the  best  authorities 
approve,  there  has  resulted  on  the  part  of  parents  a  certain  degree  of 
unrest,  not  to  say  dissatisfaction.  The  truth  that  education  in  its 
early  stages  is  a  process  of  nutrition,,  a  gradual  awakening  and 
growth,  is  but  poorly  understood ;  neither  does  the  average  person 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  school  arts  when  gained 
in  connection  with  culture  studies.  It  seems  to  us  of  much  less  con- 
sequence, at  the  present  time,  that  the  general  public  understand  and 
appreciate  the  nature  and  aims  of  modern  education  than  that  those 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  sacred  duty  of  organizing  and  directing  our 
schools  and  those  to  whom  the  children  are  actually  committed  should 
be  willing  to  stand  manfully  and  courageously  for  what  they  believe 
to  minister  to  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  health.  While  a  wide 
conservatism  which  proceeds  deliberately  and  cautiously  is  justifiable, 
any  failure  to  deal  positively  with  issues  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  whether  it  be  through  ignorance  or  timidity,  is  not  likely  to 
end  in  the  most  genuine  popularity. 

In  this  connection  there  are  several  lines  of  effort  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  :  — 

(a)  We  have  already  mentioned  it,  —  the  need  of  a  high  profes- 
sional spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers,  which  contributes  to  their  own 
self-culture,  refines  and  elevates  their  teaching  and  commends  their 
work  to  the  intelligent  public. 

(b)  The  education  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  a  broader  view  of 
present  problems.  Wherever  parents  and  teachers  are  brought  into 
conference,  it  becomes  possible  to  discover  that  unity  which  justly 
belongs  to  the  education  of  the  school,  the  home  and  the  community, 
and  to  secure  such  co-operation  as  prevents  wasted  energy  and  im- 
parts strength  and  confidence  to  all  workers. 

(c)  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  more  attention  is  given  to  home 
study,  its  kind,  amount  and  method  of  treatment.  To  so  organize 
this  phase  of  the  school  life  as  not  to  create  panic  or  depi'ession  in 
the  home,  but  rather  enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  is  a  most  worthy  end. 

(d)  The  physical  tone  of  pupils  of  every  grade  should  be  con- 
served by  games  and  physical  exercises,  taken  out-of-doors  when  the 
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weather  permits ;  athletic  sports,  properly  supervised ;  and  by  such 
distribution  of  work  in  the  schoolroom  as  permits  of  relief  through 
variety,  as  well  as  of  quiet  study  hours  under  right  conditions.  The 
highest  skill  should  be  employed  in  the  selection,  the  grouping  and 
the  correlation  of  topics.  For  example,  nature  study  should  be  a  broad 
and  intensive  study  of  interesting  forms  of  life,  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  deal  thoroughly  with  any  branch  of  science.  Wherever  geography 
is  taught,  history  should  be  added,  so  that  students  may  gain  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  with  the  historic  landmarks  of  the  centuries.  This 
should  include  something  of  the  history  and  the  progress  of  art,  and 
all  this  instruction  should  be  made  as  objective  as  possible.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  absorb  and  assimilate  real 
truth  be  utilized.  Even  spelling  becomes  of  vital  interest,  when  the 
growth  of  words  and  the  ideals  they  represent  are  brought  into 
prominence. 

(e)  The  recent  State  exhibition  of  drawings  was  happily  conceived 
and  wisely  managed.  It  revealed  surprising  progress  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  nature  through  the  medium  of  color.  The  exhibit  was 
largely  wanting  in  constructive  drawings.  Objective  drawings  of  all 
sorts  in  light  and  shade  and  color  showed  remarkable  progress. 
Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  in  connection  with  other  studies 
was  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit.  In  decorative  design  there 
was  marked  improvement,  but  in  conventional  design  progress  was 
less  apparent.  The  work  sent  from  high  schools  was  not  commens- 
urate in  quality  with  the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  Those  most  competent 
to  judge  regarded  the  exhibit  as  interesting  and  promising. 

(/)  The  successful  attempts  made  to  organize  vacation  schools 
are  mentioned  here  as  one  evidence  of  the  enlarged  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  good  people  of  the  needs  of  that  large  class  of  children 
who  remain  at  home  during  the  vacation  season,  and  who,  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  fall  into  habits  and  tendencies  detrimental  to 
their  whole  life.  Such  philanthropy  as  has  been  practised  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  Boston  and  in  other  places,  in  connection  with  the  vacation 
schools,  is  a  new  witness  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 

The  report  closes  with  comments  on  what  it  calls  an  "ill- 
advised  "  effort  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  law  requiring 
scientific  instruction  in  temperance,  and  with  expressions  of 
satisfaction  that  the  effort  failed. 

Resolutions  and  Reports  of  Other  Organizations.  —  The 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  one  of  whose  valuable  re- 
ports is  given  in  the  Appendix,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  State  and  county  organizations  of  teachers,  farmers, 
granges,  women  and  so  on,  without  end,  show  a  remarkable 
unanimity  in  their  formulation  of  the  grander  needs  of  the 
schools ;  and  in  their  recommendations  of  general  lines  of 
advance  they  generally  agree  with  those  just  given. 

Recommendations  of  the  Secretary. — The  recommendations 
of  the  secretary  divide  themselves,  as  heretofore,  into  two 
groups,  one  relating  to  details  of  administration  and  the  other 
to  general  policies.     In  the  first  group  are  the  following :  — 

1.  An  increase  in  the  clerical  and  messenger  appropriation 
for  the  office  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  State  institutes,  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  specified  in  chapter  42  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  and  the  repeal  of  the  section  restricting  the  expen- 
diture for  a  single  institute  to  $350. 

3.  An  increase  of  $200  in  the  appropriation  for  census 
books,  school  registers  and  blanks  for  school  returns. 

4.  A  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the 
sworn  certificate  in  the  annual  returns  of  the  school  committee 
as  to  make  it  contain  all  the  expenditures  for  schools  except 
expenditures  for  buildings,  alterations  and  repairs. 

All  of  the  recommendations  relating  to  administrative  details 
made  last  year  by  the  secretary  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  second  group  are  what  may  be  called  standing  rec- 
ommendations. They  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  past  years, 
and  are  as  sound  to-day  as  ever. 

These  standing  recommendations  relate  chiefly  to  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  following  policies  :  — 

1 .  That  of  a  more  vigorous  and  general  enforcement  of  the 
school  attendance  laws  by  means  of  State  attendance  officers. 

2.  That  of  requiring  some  minimum  of  professional  prepa- 
ration from  new  teachers  appointed  after  a  certain  date. 

3 .  That  of  requiring  the  supervision  of  all  schools  by  super- 
intendents specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

4.  That  of  insisting  on  good  schooling  everywhere,  without 
reference  to  local  ability  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  thereof, 
and  of  providing  adequate  State  help  to  towns  whose  local 
efforts  need  to  be  supplemented  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  said,   as  last  year,   that,   as  to  the  first  policy, 
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Connecticut  can  give  us  some  excellent  points ;  that,  as  to 
the  second,  we  can  learn  of  New  York  ;  that,  as  to  the  third, 
our  policy  of  supervision  is  thus  far  the  best  in  the  Union,  and 
needs  only  to  be  clinched  by  making  it  universal ;  that,  as  to 
the  fourth,  Massachusetts  leads  the  Union  in  basing  the  support 
of  public  schools  on  local  taxation,  —  a  principle  so  favorable 
to  sturdy  development  that  she  must  never  abandon  it ;  but 
in  granting  State  help  to  the  schools  she  is  behind  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union, — so  far  behind,  indeed,  that,  though 
she  has  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  land,  there  still  linger 
within  her  borders  some  of  the  poorest.  The  third  recom- 
mendation, in  particular,  merits  an  early  consideration  of  the 
Legislature.  The  employment  of  a  good  superintendent  has 
much  to  do  with  improving  the  teaching  force,  and  not  a  little 
with  enforcing  the  attendance  laws,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as 
contributory  to  the  policies  indicated  in  the  first  and  second 
recommendations.  As  to  the  fourth  recommendation,  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  seem  to  the  secretary  so  numerous  and 
involved  that  he  cannot  see  how  they  can  be  handled  with  the 
fullest  intelligence  and  wisdom  without  a  careful  investigation 
and  presentation  of  them  by  persons  specially  authorized  to 
make  them.  These  factors  are  mentioned  in  the  sixty-second 
report  of  the  Board,  pages  130-132. 

The  Consistency  and  Unity  of  the  Views  held  by  Past  Secre- 
taries.—  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  here  what  I  said  last 
year  about  the  consistency  and  unity  of  the  views  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors.  The  Massachusetts  educational  ideals 
of  the  last  sixty  years  should  be  frequently  set  before  the 
people,  "  lest  they  forget."  Mann,  Sears,  Boutwell,  White  and 
Dickinson  were  not  five  men  with  five  codes  of  educational 
principles,  but  five  men  with  a  single  code.  There  are  no  harsh 
discords  in  their  fundamental  notes.  The  concord  comes,  not 
because  of  a  set  purpose  to  hang  together  regardless  of  con- 
victions, but  because  of  a  sturdy  grasp  by  each  of  the  spirit, 
the  aims  and  the  needs  of  the  Massachusetts  school  idea.  If 
five  men  interpret  that  spirit  correctly,  formulate  those  aims 
and  diagnose  those  needs  successfully,  they  are  pretty  likely  to 
agi-ee,  subject  to  changing  conditions,  upon  the  grander  feat- 
ures of  an  educational  policy.     Consequently,  these  men  never 
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wavered  in  urging  principles  and  policies  of  which  the  follow- 
ing, gathered  in  a  casual  turning  of  the  leaves  of  their  reports, 
may  serve  as  illustrations  :  — 

1.  Education  is  more  than  an  individual,  family  or  school 
district  interest,  —  it  concerns  the  town  and  the  State. 

2.  The  schools  do  not  exist  to  furnish  places  for  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  appointing  power  or  for  the  residents 
of  a  locality,  — they  exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
the  community. 

3.  The  supreme  need  of  any  school  is  that  of  the  thoroughly 
competent  and  wise  teacher. 

4.  No  pains  should  be  spared  by  the  State  to  train  teachers 
for  their  responsible  work. 

5.  School  buildings  should  be  the  highest  expression  of 
sanitary  and  educational  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  civic  pride. 

6.  The  avenues  of  ascent  through  the  schools,  even  to  the 
college  doors,  should  be  open  and  free  to  the  poorest  child. 
Secondary  as  well  as  elementary  education  should  therefore  be 
fostered. 

7.  The  prosperity  of  the  State,  materially,  politically,, 
morally,  is  vitally  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

8.  It  is  the  right  of  children  to  have  their  childhood  re- 
served for  its  natural  employments,  —  play,  recreation,  school- 
ino-  and  such  lio;hter  forms  of  work  as  children  can  do  without 
loss  of  childhood's  privileges.  Thrusting  them  prematurely 
into  factory  life  or  any  life  akin  to  that  is  an  abuse  of  children 
and  an  injury  to  the  State  not  to  be  tolerated. 

9.  Habitual  absenteeism  or  truancy  works  harm  both  to  the 
child  and  to  the  State  and  should  be  stopped. 

10.  The  smallest  and  poorest  towns  should  have  good 
schoolino-  as  well  as  the  largest  and  wealthiest. 

11.  The  State  should  insist  in  its  laws  on  such  schooling. 

12.  The  main  dependence  of  the  schools  for  support  should 
be  local  taxation. 

13.  Where  local  taxation  goes  as  far  as  it  ought  and  yet 
fails  to  provide  money  enough  to  insure  good  schools,  the  State 
should  aid  in  securing  the  needed  efficiency. 

14.  By  as  much  as  human  minds  and  souls  transcend  in 
value  the  products  of  human  hands,  by  so  much  does  the  need 
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of  the  schools  for  competent  supervision  transcend  the  need  of 
the  factory.  No  sane  corporation  would  let  its  workshop  drift, 
and  no  sane  community  should  let  its  schools  drift,  without  a 
directing  and  unifying  head. 

And  so  the  list  might  be  extended.  The  present  secretary 
renews  his  affirmation  of  last  year,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
foregoing  principles  or  policies  to  which  he  does  not  heartily 
subscribe.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  has  not,  in  some 
shape  or  to  some  extent,  been  realized  in  practice ;  not  one 
which  has  not,  in  some  shape  or  to  some  extent,  been  violated 
in  fact;  not  one  of  them,  therefore,  which  the  people  can 
afford  to  drop  from  earnest  thought  and  ignore. 

FRANK  A.   HILL, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FUND, 
1899. 


Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1899, . 
Income  for  1899, . 


Total, 


Paid  towns  in  1899,     . 

Paid  educational  expenses  in  1899, 


f94,521  12 
208,462  61 


$105,101  31 
104,231  30 


Total, 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1899, 


Amount  to  be  paid  towns  Jan.  25,  1900,     .... 
Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund  Dec.  31 ,  1899,  . 


$302,983  73 


209,332  61 


$93,651  12 

$93,651  12 
4,270,548  14 


The  income  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund  is  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  law  :  — 

Section  1 .  One  half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school  fund  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed,  without  a 
specific  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  in  the 
manner  following,  to  wit :  —  Every  town  complying  with  all  laws  in 
force  relating  to  the  distribution  of  said  income  and  whose  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  assessors' 
valuation  thereof,  does  not  exceed  one  half  million  dollars,  shall 
annually  receive  three  hundred  dollars,  provided^  that  any  such  town 
for  any  year  in  which  its  rate  of  taxation  shall  be  eighteen  dollars 
or  more  on  a  thousand  dollars  shall  receive  fifty  dollars  additional ; 
every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
and  does  not  exceed  one  million  dollars,  shall  receive  two  hundred 
dollars ;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  does  not  exceed  two  million  dollars,  shall  receive  one 
hundred  dollars ;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than 
two  million  dollars  and  does  not  exceed  three  million  dollars,  shall 
receive  fifty  dollars.  The  remainder  of  said  half  shall  be  distributed 
to  all  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  three  million  dollars 
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and  whose  annual  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not 
less  than  one  sixth  of  their  whole  tax  rate  for  the  year,  as  follows :  — 
Every  town  whose  public  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  third  of  its 
whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  of  said  remainder  expressed  by 
one  third ;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one 
fourth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one 
fourth ;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  fifth 
of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  fifth ; 
and  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one  sixth  of 
its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one  sixth.  All 
money  appropriated  for  other  educational  purposes,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided,  shall  be  paid  from  the  other  half  of  said  income. 
If  the  income  in  any  year  exceeds  such  appropriations  the  surplus 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  said  fund. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distribution  of  so  much  of  the 
income  as  g-oes  to  the  towns  is  based  on  two  considerations  :  — 

1.  The  valuations  of  the  towns,  —  those  towns  having  the 
lowest  valuations  receiving  the  largest  amounts,  and  those 
having  the  highest  valuations,  provided  they  fall  below  $3,000,- 
000,  receiving  the  smallest  amounts. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  school  tax  to  the  total  tax, — those 
towns  in  which  this  ratio  is  the  largest  receiving  the  most  help, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  the  smallest  receivino-  the  least. 

Certain  sums  are  given  outright  to  the  towns,  in  accordance 
with  the  former  principle.  The  rest  of  that  moiety  of  the 
income  available  for  such  distribution  is  divided  among  the 
same  towns,  under  the  latter  principle. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  application  of  the 
former  principle  :  — 


No.  of 
Towns. 

Amount 
allowed  Each. 

Totals. 

1.  Under  $500,000 

2.  Under  $500,000,  with  tax  rate  above  f  18, 

3.  Between  $500,000  and  $1,000,C00,  . 

4.  Between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 

5.  Between  $2,000,000  and  f  3,000,000, 

83 

20* 

75 

62 

32 

$300 

50t 

200 

100 

60 

$24,900 

1,000 

15,000 

6,200 

1,600 

Totals, 

252 

- 

$48,700 

*  Included  under  the  83  towns  of  group  1. 


t  In  addition  to 
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Under  the  second  principle,  eligible  towns  are  to  receive 
shares  in  the  amount  to  be  distributed  represented  by  the 
fractions  y^,  ^4^,  %  and  %  respectively,  or,  if  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator,  by  the  fractions  ^^/qo,  ^%o»  ■'^%o  and 
l%o  respectively,  according  as  these  towns  belong  in  the 
several  classes  to  which  the  fractions  refer.  That  is  to  say,  4 
representative  towns  belonging  respectively  to  the  four  classes 
mentioned  would  receive  in  the  aggregate  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  these  four  fractions,  or  5%o-  Conse- 
quently, 40  towns  of  the  first  class  would  receive  40  times 
2%o,  or  SO(^^Q  ;  125  towns  of  the  second  class,  125  times  i%o, 
or  187^Q ;  55  towns  of  the  third  class,  55  times  i%o,  or 
^^%0 ;  aiid  20  towns  of  the  fourth  class,  20  times  l%o,  or 
20(^^Q.  AH  of  the  towns  in  the  four  classes,  240  in  number, 
would  receive,  therefore,  a  total  of  ^^s^q.  But  the  entire  in- 
come of  the  school  fund  was  $94,521.12,  of  which  $48,700 
was  distributed  under  the  first  principle,  as  already  shown, 
leaving  the  remainder,  or  $45,821.12,  to  be  distributed  under 
the  second  principle.  Therefore,  ^5^%o,  which  is  the  frac- 
tional representation  of  what  the  240  towns  are  to  receive, 
must  equal  $45,821.12,  which  is  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  same  towns  are  to  receive.  From  this  it  follows  that 
3/60  equals  $12.96%o;  ^%0?  what  each  town  of  the  first  class 
receives,  equals  $259.24;  and  ^^^/qq,  what  the  40  towns  of 
the  first  group  receive,  equals  $10,369.60.  In  like  manner, 
the  amounts  are  worked  out  for  the  other  classes. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  application  of  the  sec- 
ond principle  :  — 


School  Tax  as  compabed  with  the  Total  Tax. 

Number 
of  Towns. 

Amount 
allowed  Each. 

Totals. 

1.  Not  less  than  i, 

2.  Not  less  than  \, 

3.  Not  less  than  \, 

4.  Not  less  than  \, 

5.  Less  than  |, 

40 
125* 

55 
20 
12 

$259  24 
194  43* 
155  55 
129  62 

$10,369  60 

24,303  87 

8,555  25 

2,592  40 

Totals, 

252 

- 

$45,821  12 

*  Twelve  towns  receive  f  194.44,  instead  of  $194.43, 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  results  of  properly 
combining  the  amounts  allowed  under  the  first  principle  with 
those  allowed  under  the  second  :  — 


Number 

Amount 

Towns  grouped  according  to  Amounts  allowed. 

Totals. 

of  Towns. 

allowed  Each. 

Group     1, 

7 

$559  24 

$3,914  68 

Group    2,  . 

7 

544  43* 

3,811  02 

Group    3, . 

9 

605  65 

4,549  95 

Group    4,  . 

22 

494  43* 

11,866  34 

Group    5, . 

2 

479  62 

969  24 

Group    6,  . 

17 

459  24 

7,807  08 

Group    7, . 

19 

456  66 

8,666  45 

Group    8,  . 

8 

429  62 

3,436  96 

Group     9,  . 

38 

394  43* 

14,988  37 

Group  10,  . 

11 

359  24 

3,961  64 

Group  11,  . 

12 

356  56 

4,266  60 

Group  12,  . 

2 

350  00 

700  00 

Group  13,  . 

5 

329  62 

1,648  10 

Group  14,  . 

5 

309  24 

1,546  20 

Group  15,  . 

5 

300  00 

1,600  00 

Group  16, . 

40 

294  43* 

11,777  24 

Group  17,  . 

6 

266  65 

1,633  30 

Group  18,  . 

16 

244  43* 

3,910  90 

Group  19,  . 

3 

229  62 

688  86 

Group  20,  . 

9 

205  55 

1,849  95 

Group  21,  . 

3 

200  00 

600  00 

Group  22,  . 

2 

179  62 

359  24 

Group  23,  , 

2 

100  00 

200  00 

Totals, 

252 

- 

$94,521  12 

*  For  12  towns  in  all  the  amount  apportioned  each  is  1  cent  more. 

The  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  the  com- 
missioners of  the  fund.  The  condition  in  detail  of  the  fund, 
so  far  as  its  investments  are  concerned,  appears  in  the  following 
report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Legislature  :  — 

Hon.  James  J.  Myers,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir: — Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  43  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  requiring  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  fund  to  report  annually  the  condition  and  income  of 
the  fund,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,1898, $4,170,548  14 

Increase  of  the  fund  daring  the  year,  under  the  provisions 

of  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894, 100,000  00 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec,  31,  1899,  .  .         .     $4,270,548  14 
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Of  this  amount,  $108,011.64  was  in  cash  uninvested,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  schedule  of  the  securities  in  the  fund  :  — 


Abington  bond, 

Adams  bond,    .        .         .         . 

Amesbury  bond, 

Amherst  bond,  .        .         . 

Auburn  (Me.)  bond, 

Avon  bond,       .... 

Barre  (Vt.)  note,     . 

Berkshire  County  note,   . 

Beverly  bond,  .... 

Beverly  note,  .... 

Boston  bond,    .... 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  bond, 

Braintree  bond, 

Braintree  note, 

Bristol  County  note, 

Brockton  bond, 

Bi'ookfield  note, 

Cambridge  bond, 

Chester  Fire  District  note, 

Chicopee  bond, 

Clinton  bond,  .... 

Clinton  note,    .         . 

Cohasset  note, .... 

Colrain  note,    .... 

Cottage  City  note,    . 

Danbury  (Conn.)  bond,  .         .   ' 

Danvers  bond, 

Duxbury  note, 

Easthampton  note,  .         . 

Everett  bond,  .... 

Everett  note,    .... 

Fall  River  bond, 

Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds, 

Fitchburg  bond, 

Fitchburg  note, 

Foxborough  Water  Supply  District 

Framingham  note,  .         . 

Gloucester  bond,      .         .        . 

Great  Barrington  Fire  District  bond 

Hanover  note,  .         . 

Haverhill  bond,        .         . 

Hoi  brook  bond. 

Hoi  brook  note,         .         .         . 

Hull  bond,        .... 

Hull  note,         .         . 

Huntington  note. 


bond, 


$3,000  00 
25,000  00 
70,000  00 
50,000  00 
13,000  00 
19,000  00 
12,000  00 
10,000  00 

2,000  00 
20,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,500,000  00 

37,000  00 

12,400  00 

60,000  00 

159,100  00 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 
14,000  00 
69,000  00 

7,500  00 
13,600  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 
50,000  00 

1,000  00 
29,000  00 
35,000  00 
53,000  00 

6,000  00 

89,000  00 

275,000  00 

13,000  00 

50,000  00 

2,500  00 
15,000  00 

5,625  00 
22,000  00 

2,500  00 

8,000  00 
22,000  00 
22,000  00 

4,000  00 
34,091  50 

5,500  00 
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Leicester  Water  Supply  District  bond, 

Leominster  bond, 

Leominster  note, 

Lewiston  (Me.)  bond, 

Lewiston  (Me.)  note, 

Lynn  bond. 

Maiden  bond,  . 

Mansfield  bond, 

Marlborough  bond, . 

Maynard  bond, 

Maynard  note, . 

Medway  note,  . 

Meriden  (Conn.)  bond,    . 

Methuen  note, . 

Middleborough  bond, 

Millis  bond, 

Needham  bonds. 

New  Bedford  bond. 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  bond. 

New  Hampshire  bond,     . 

New  London  (Conn.)  bond, 

Newburyport  bond, 

Newton  bond,  . 

North  Adams  note,  . 

North  Attleborough  bond, 

North  Attleborough  Fire  Distinct  bond, 

North  Brookfield  note. 

Orange  bond,   . 

Provincetown  bond, 

Quincy  bond,    . 

Quincy  note,     . 

Randolph  bond, 

Reading  bond, . 

Rehoboth  note. 

Revere  note,     . 

Russell  note,    . 

Saugus  note,    . 

Scituate  note,   . 

Sharon  bond,    . 

Sharon  note,     . 

Somerset  note, 

Somerville  bond. 

South  Hadley  note, . 

South  Hadley  Fire  District  note, 

Stoughton  bond, 

Sturbridge  note, 

Swampscott  note,     . 

Tolland  note,   . 

Turner's  Falls  Fire  District  bond, 


125,000  00 
20,000  00 
27,400  00 

1,000  00 

36,000  00 

233,000  00 

25,000  00 

3,600  00 

1,000  00 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 

1,400  00 
12,000  00 

8,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 
20,000  00 
13,000  00 
65,000  00 

2,000  00 

9,000  00 
28,000  00 

7,000  00 
25,450  00 
97,000  00 
15,000  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
48,C00  00 
43,000  00 
15,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 

5,000  00 
27,220  00 

2,500  00 
10,450  00 
10,000  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 
15,000  00 
22,000  00 

9,600  00 
44,600  00 
61,000  00 

1,000  00 
13,600  00 

3,000  00 
10,000  00 
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Uxbridge  bond, 
Waltham  bond, 
Walthani  note, 
Warren  note,    . 
Watertown  bond, 
Watertown  note, 
Waterville  (Me.)  bond, 
Webster  bond, 
Westboi'ough  note,  . 
Westfield  bond, 
Westford  note, 
West  Newbury  note, 
West  Springjfield  bond, 
Weymouth  note, 
Whitman  bond, 
Wilmington  note, 
Winthrop  note, 
Woonsocket  bond. 


Total, 


$27,000  00 

2,000  00 

25,000  00 

3,600  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 

23,000  00 

2,800  00 

5,500  00 

3,500  00 

800  00 

13,600  00 

29,000  00 

5,000  00 

17,000  00 

9,500  00 

7,000  00 

$4,162,536  50 


The  following  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
fund  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  nine  school  years, 
and  the  income  for  the  same  years  :  — 


YEAR. 

Principal. 

Income. 

1891, 

$3,655,761 

85 

$138,625  68 

1892, 

3,655,761 

85 

167,229 

55 

1893, 

3,670,548 

14 

167,258 

23 

1894, 

3,770,548 

14 

167,210 

54 

1895, 

3,870,548 

14 

172,729 

65 

1896, 

3,970,548 

14 

175,165 

64 

1897, 

4,070,548 

14 

189,808 

71 

1898, 

4,170,548 

14 

204,612 

61 

1899,   

4,270,548 

14 

208,462 

61 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  by  the  annual  addition 
authorized  by  chapter  90  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year  1894,  which  has 
been  paid  in  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  will  be  readily  seen  in  the 
increase  of  income  for  1899. 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
Edward  S.   Bradford, 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
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Appendix    A. 
REPORT  OF  JOHIST  T.  PRmCE, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  time  during  tlie  past  year  has  been  spent  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  in  attendance  upon  educational  meetings  of 
various  kinds  and  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports. 

So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  there  has  been  no  abatement 
anywhere  of  interest  in  the  public  schools,  while  in  some  places 
there  has  been  a  notable  advance  both  in  interest  and  in  actual, 
results.     Of  these  I  will  speak  briefly  under  separate  heads. 

The  People  and  the  Schools. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  the  people  and  the  public  schools 
in  this  country  is  universally  acknowledged.  For  this  reason 
it  is  important  that  the  good-will  of  the  people  toward  the 
schools  be  maintained  to  the  fullest  possible  degree,  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  schools  can  perform  no  better  service  than  to 
encourage  this  sentiment.  I  am  olad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  ways  named  in  my  last  report  of  educating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  are  being  maintained, 
and  in  some  towns  extended  and  improved.  In  several  towns 
courses  of  lectures  upon  educational  subjects  have  been  given, 
and  local  clubs  have  given  a  large  place  in  their  programs  to 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 

But  it  is  not  education  in  general,  or  what  the  schools  of  a 
State  or  nation  are  doing,  so  much  as  what  the  local  schools  are 
doing  and  what  they  most  need,  that  the  people  ought  above  all 
to  know.  Recently  this  want  has  been  met  by  parents'  visit- 
ing day  in  the  schools,  and  by  meetings  of  parents  and  citizens. 
Of  these  one  superintendent  writes  :  ' '  One  Friday  in  each 
month  is  called  'Parents'  Day,'  On  this  day  the  school  is 
given  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  month,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  best  work  of  the  pupils  are  shown  to  visitors.     I 
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have  no  statistics  at  this  time,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  school  visitation.  Hereafter 
we  are  going  to  send  out  printed  invitations  to  the  parents." 
Concerning  visitation  on  a  large  scale  he  writes  :  ' '  Last  June 
all  four  towns  in  the  district  held  a  school  exhibition  and 
entertainment.  Specimens  of  work  in  all  departments  were 
shown,  and  the  entertainment  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  school  work.  They  were  largely  patronized.  The  event 
in  one  of  the  towns  elicited  a  two-column  editorial  in  the  local 
paper,  and  also  a  column  from  an  influential  parent  in  com- 
mendation of  the  exhibit." 

The  superintendent  who  makes  the  above  report  speaks  of 
keeping  the  public  posted  upon  school  afiairs  through  the  local 
newspaper,  a  column  or  part  of  a  column  being  devoted  to  the 
subject  each  week.  In  this  same  district  also  there  was  in- 
augurated last  year  a  practice  which  may  well  be  extended 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Sunday  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  the  fall  all  the  pastors  of  the  district  gave 
a  sermon  upon  education,  "dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  proper 
relations  of  the  home  and  the  school." 

School  Coxditions. 

One  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  schools  have 
improved  or  not  is  by  a  comparison  of  conditions  under  which 
they  are  maintained.  Applying  this  test,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  fact  that  though  the  progress  is  slow  it  is  certainly  assured 
in  many  places. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers.  — If  in  the  comparison  of  teachers 
the  interval  of  time  considered  is  long,  the  difference  in  their 
apparent  qualifications  is  very  marked.  For  example,  during 
the  decade  ending  June,  1899,  the  number  of  graduates  of 
normal  schools  employed  as  teachers  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
my  section  increased  sixty-four  per  cent.,  although  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  during  that  time  was  only  thirty  per 
cent.  The  improvement  in  the  same  respect  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  quite  as  pronounced ;  for,  wliile  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  has  been  but  four  per  cent., 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  graduates  employed  as 
teachers  has  increased  twelve  per  cent.     Of  course  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  graduation  from  a  normal  school  is  not  the  only  and 
perhaps  not  the  chief  indication  of  a  skilled  teacher.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  few  available  means  of  knowing  the  gen- 
eral fitness  of  teachers  for  their  work,  and  as  such  may  be 
useful  as  a  means  of  comparison. 

In  my  last  report  was  given  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
normal  graduates  employed  in  towns  having  a  superintendent, 
and  in  towns  not  having  a  superintendent,  during  the  two  years 
ending  June,  1898.  It  was  shown  by  that  table  that  in  towns 
having  a  superintendent  the  number  of  teachers  employed  had 
increased  less  than  two  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  teachers 
who  had  graduated  from  a  normal  school  had  increased  nearly 
ten  per  cent.  It  was  shown  by  the  same  table  that  the  number 
of  normal  graduates  employed  as  teachers  in  towns  not  having 
a  superintendent  had  fallen  o&  more  than  seventeen  per  cent. 
By  a  similar  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  last  year  and  this,  it 
is  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  graduates  in 
superintendency  districts  is  even  greater  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year,  it  being  over  thirteen  per  cent.,  while  the  falling  oiF 
in  the  number  of  normal  graduates  in  most  other  towns  still 
goes  on.  It  is  plain  to  see  to  what  towns  the  unfit  and  un- 
trained teachers  must  turn  for  employment.  It  is  equally  clear 
under  what  conditions  our  professionally  trained  teachers  find 
the  most  congenial  fields  for  the  exercise  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Another  indication  of  the  improved  character  of  the  teaching 
force  is  the  increased  professional  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  teach- 
ers' reading  and  their  attendance  upon  educational  meetings. 
In  no  previous  decade  has  the  improvement  in  these  respects 
been  so  marked  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  decade. 

Supervision. — During  the  past  year,  Avon,  Medfield  and 
Rockland  have  been  taken  from  the  list  of  towns  reported  as 
having  no  superintendent  of  schools,  Avon  having  its  schools 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  high  school  principal,  Medfield 
joining  a  superintendency  district,  and  Rockland  uniting  with 
Whitman  in  the  support  of  a  superintendent.  Foxborough, 
which  was  formerly  in  a  district  with  Walpole,  has  shared  with 
West  Newbury  in  employing  a  superintendent.  Other  towns 
have  signified  their  wish  to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  district. 
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but,  on  account  of  geographical  and  other  difficulties,  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  One  difficulty  in  times  past  has  been  a 
want  of  concert  of  action,  the  towns  of  a  group  having  the  de- 
sired number  of  schools  not  acting  favorably  the  same  year. 
An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  coming  spring  meetings  to  have 
towns  available  for  a  district  act  too:ether. 

The  following  towns  of  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Bristol, 
Dukes,  Nantucket,  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  have  at  present  no 
superintendent  of  schools  :  — 

Barnstable  County.  —  Chatham  and  Truro. 

Bristol  County. — Berkley,  Freetown,  Rehoboth,  Seekonk  and 
Somerset. 

Dukes  County.  — Gay  Head  and  Gosnold. 

Nantucket  County.  —  Nantucket. 

Norfolk  County.  — Holbrook,  Norfolk  and  Randolph. 

Plymouth  County.  —  Carver,  Halifax,  Lakeville,  Marlon,  Pem- 
broke, Plympton,  Rochester  and  Wareham. 

Avon,  Kingston  and  Swansea  employ  superintendents  who 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  teaching,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  school  committees  of  Dighton  and  Westwood  are  returned 
to  the  State  as  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  those  towns. 

All  the  above-named  towns  except  Nantucket  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  State  aid  is  afforded  in  the 
formation  of  districts. 

In  a  special  report  *  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  ways  in  which 
the  superiority  of  supervision  by  superintendents  over  that  by 
committees  alone  shows  itself.  I  have  also  tried  to  show  in 
that  report  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  superintendency  system.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  added  here  except  the  fact  that  in  most  towns 
not  in  superintendency  districts  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions  is  growing,  while  in  the  districts  them- 
selves there  is  an  almost  universal  acceptance  and  approval  of 
the  principle  of  supervision  by  superintendents.  Of  course 
there  are  some  persons  in  every  town  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  supervision  by  committees  is  all  that  is  necessary 
or  advisable ;  and  yet  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 

*  See  report  immediately  following  this. 
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people  of  the  State  think  otherwise  —  more  than  ninety-five 
per  cent.  —  ought  to  lead  them  to  realize  that  there  must  be 
some  value  in  the  service  of  a  superintendent.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  principle  of  skilled 
supervision  should  not  be  affected  by  the  occasional  failure  of 
superintendents  to  do  good  work.  Such  persons  would  not 
be  similarly  afiected  toward  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
schools  on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  few  teachers.  On  the 
whole,  when  we  consider  the  natural  difficulties  in  the  way,  it 
is  a  source  of  wonder  that  the  success  of  the  union  superinten- 
dency  plan  has  been  as  great  as  it  has.  The  fact  that  so  many 
people  are  ready  to  sink  minor  differences  and  to  subordinate 
their  individual  wishes  to  the  good  of  the  schools  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  and  augurs  well  for  the  complete  success  of  the 
plan  when  it  becomes  fixed  and  universal  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Consolidation  of  Schools.  —  Considering  the  strong  op- 
position to  centralization  which  exists  in  the  old  colony  towns, 
and  the  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  real  estate  owners  that 
their  property  will  depreciate  in  value  if  the  local  school  is 
discontinued,  the  practice  of  consolidating  schools  and  of  con- 
veying pupils  from  rural  districts  to  central  schools  has  been 
continued  and  extended  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  a  small  country  town 
shows  the  possibilities  of  consolidation  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances :  ' '  We  have  tried  transportation  in  one  district, 
in  place  of  running  a  school.  The  people  were  very  much 
opposed  to  it  at  first,  but  we  thought  best  to  make  a  trial  of 
it,  and  we  did.  The  results  were  improved  school  attendance, 
more  interest  in  studies,  greater  progress  and  a  saving  of 
money.  At  the  last  town  meeting  some  of  the  townspeople 
talked  strongly  of  ordering  the  committee  to  have  a  school  in 
the  district,  as  formerly,  and  many  of  the  people  of  the  district 
were  indignant  about  it.  Now  they  would  not  return  to  the 
old  ways." 

The  Classification  and  Promotion  of  Pupils.  —  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  superintendents  have  full  power  in  the 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
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that  nearly  all  are  exercising  that  power  with  increasing  care. 
The  plan  formerly  pursued,  of  making  promotions  depend 
entirely  upon  a  single  examination,  has  been  abandoned.  The 
examination,  where  it  is  used  at  all  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  class  in  which  pupils  should  be  placed,  is  used  only  as  a 
partial  test,  chief  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  teachers' 
judgment. 

The  importance  of  individual  promotions  or  promotions 
made  at  irregular  times  is  becomino-  more  and  more  recog- 
nized.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  of  a  school  or  class  thus  promoted  in  a  year,  the  evident 
intent  being  to  place  all  pupils  where  they  can  do  the  most  for 
themselves.  Even  in  partially  graded  and  mixed  rural  schools 
this  may  be  done  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  pupils  who 
are  able  to  accomplish  more  than  a  majority  of  their  class. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  superintendents  show 
the  care  that  may  be  exercised  in  small  country  schools  :  — 

Pupils  are  promoted  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  merits  of  their 
year's  work  and  their  attainments  in  a  final  examination.  Teachers 
are  supposed  to  give  an  estimate  of  each  pupil's  work  every  week,  in 
order  to  have  something  to  rely  upon  in  deciding  promotions  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  examinations  are  prepared  by  teachers 
whom  the  superintendent  regards  as  especially  competent  in  special 
studies.  In  no  case  do  the  results  of  the  examination  bar  a  pupil 
from  promotion,  if  it  is  the  honest  and  sincere  conviction  of  the 
teacher  that  he  deserves,  or  will  be  most  benefited,  by  promotion. 
Unusually  bright  children  are  allowed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  work 
of  an  advanced  grade  in  addition  to  their  own,  and  thus  they  may  do 
three  years'  work  in  two. 

The  pupils  are  classified  according  to  their  ability  to  work  together 
in  the  essential  subjects  of  language  (reading)  and  arithmetic.  They 
are  promoted  usually  in  September,  by  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
based  on  a  record  of  daily  oral  and  written  work,  and  occasionally 
written  tests  by  teacher  and  superintendent.  Promotions  and  demo- 
tions occur  at  any  time  during  the  year  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  and  superintendent  the  pupils  will  work  better  in  some  other 
class  or  division.  Reports  are  sent  quarterly  to  the  parents,  and  re- 
views are  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  six  months.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  promotions  and  demotions  occur  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter.     Special  reports  are  sent  to  parents  whenever  needed. 
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Meetings  of  Superintendents. 
Early  in  the  fall  two  meetings  of  school  superintendents  were 
called  and  conducted  by  me,  one  in  Hyannis  for  the  superintend- 
ents of  Barnstable  and  Dukes  counties,  and  one  in  Boston  for 
the  superintendents  of  Bristol,  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  counties. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  get  from  the  superintend- 
ents their  opinions  relating  to  some  features  of  supervision, 
and  to  give  them  the  results  of  my  observations  of, their  work. 
The  suggestions  and  criticisms  made  were  cordially  received, 
and  the  wish  was  expressed  —  by  formal  vote  in  one  of  the 
meetings  —  that  the  meetings  be  held  monthly.  It  is  hoped 
that  several  conferences  of  this  kind  will  be  held  during  the 
coming  year,  possibly  extended  so  as  to  include  the  members 
of  school  committees. 

High  Schools. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  great  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  course  of  studies,  teaching  and  attendance  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  The  changes  in  the  course  of  studies  and 
teaching  have  doubtless  been  occasioned  to  some  extent  by  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  conferences  and  committees  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  various  phases  of  the  course  of 
studies.  The  relatively  large  increase  of  attendance  upon  high 
schools  during  the  past  few  years  may  have  been  brought  about 
in  part  by  the  increased  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  schools, 
and  in  part  by  the  operation  of  recently  enacted  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  free  text-books  and  the  payment  of  tuition  of  non- 
resident pupils. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  increased  burden  upon 
towns  occasioned  by  the  last-named  law.  In  some  towns  the 
expense  for  schools  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
forced payment  of  high  school  tuition  to  a  point  that  almost 
compels  a  curtailment  of  appropriations  for  the  lower  schools. 
Here  is  an  argument  for  a  readjustment  of  State  and  town  sup- 
port of  schools  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  law  obliging  towns  to  pay  high  school  tuition  to  other 
towns  and  the  new  law  in  relation  to  the  character  of  high 
school  instruction  to  be  provided  work  in  two  directions,  — 
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toward  the  establishment  of  small  high  schools,  and  also 
toward  their  suppression.  The  temptation  to  save  expense 
leads  some  towns  to  provide  a  full  four  years'  course  with  only 
one  teacher.  That  such  conditions  cannot  meet  the  present 
legal  requirements  for  high  schools  has  been  proved  by  abun- 
dant experience.  No  teacher  alone  is  able  to  teach  all  the 
subjects  necessary  "for  the  general  purposes  of  training  and 
culture,  as  well  as  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  pupils 
for  admission  to  State  normal  schools,  technical  schools  and 
colleges."  The  law^  evidently  does  not  contemplate  such  a 
thing  as  possible,  for  it  distinctly  says  that  the  high  school 
shall  be  "  kept  by  a  principal  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed."  Fourteen  towns  of  my  section  report  this  year  as 
having  only  one  teacher  for  the  high  school.  But  five  of  these 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  provision  of  the  law  by  which 
they  have  a  one  or  two  years'  course,  arrangements  being 
made  for  pupils  to  complete  the  four  years'  course  in  high 
schools  of  other  towns.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  nine 
towns  which  continue  to  have  but  one  teacher  for  a  four  years' 
course  are  not  complying  with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  law.  If  it  is  said  that  these  towns  are  already  over- 
burdened, and  that  they  cannot  hire  an  additional  teacher 
or  pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  in  other  high  schools,  the  only 
recourse  for  them  is  to  o-q  to  the  Lesrislature  and  ask  for 
the  relief  they  need.  Such  a  course  might  hasten  a  more  equi- 
table adjustment  than  now  exists  of  local  and  State  tax  for 
educational  purposes. 

School  Attendance  Laws. 
Whenever  the  question  has  been  asked  of  school  ofiicials  as 
to  the  efiect  of  recent  legislation  in  respect  to  school  attend- 
ance, the  answer  has  invariably  been  that  it  has  worked  well, 
chiefly  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  parents  and  pupils  to 
evade  the  law  than  formerly  was  the  case.  Those,  however, 
who  are  loudest  in  the  praise  of  the  present  law  say  that  it 
does  not  prevent  the  laxity  of  local  officials,  who  are  either 
indifl'erent  to  the  law  or  else  do  not  dare  to  enforce  it.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  parental  neglect  and  truancy  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  during  the  past  year.     All  of  these  cases 
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of  neglect  would  have  been  corrected  by  a  State  official  having 
the  same  powers  that  are  now  given  to  local  truant  officers. 

A  Common  Defect. 

A  common  defect,  perhaps  to  some  extent  inevitable  under 
our  present  system,  is  the  failure  of  teachers  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  pupils.  It  is  found  to  be  the  common 
tendency  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  sometimes 
the  tendency  of  teachers  not  young  or  inexperienced,  to  mech- 
anize the  work  of  instruction  and  training,  — to  make  all  the 
pupils  of  a  class  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  and 
frequently  at  the  same  time.  This  tendency  is  shown  in  the 
concert  exercises,  in  the  models  for  parsing  and  for  arithmetical 
analysis  or  explanations,  in  uniform  requirements  for  all,  in 
examinations  for  promotion  or  rank,  and  in  the  custom  of 
requiring  pupils  to  "makeup"  their  work  after  school  or  at 
recess, — unmindful  of  whether  that  work  is  important  or  not 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  study,  and  sometimes  unmindful  of 
the  health  of  the  pupils.  So  common  are  these  practices  that 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
charge  so  frequently  made  against  the  public  schools, — that  of 
turning  out  the  pupils  after  the  same  model. 

One  remedy  proposed  is  to  abolish  the  graded  and  class 
system  and  to  folloAV  the  individual  method  exclusively,  by 
which  each  pupil  is  to  recite  as  much  as  he  has  learned  while 
the  others  are  studying.  The  encouragement  of  merely  mem- 
oriter  work  which  such  a  plan  involves,  the  absence  of  that 
stimulation  which  is  occasioned  in  class  work  by  the  friction 
of  mind  upon  mind,  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  the 
necessary  teaching  of  new  and  difficult  topics,  all  condemn  this 
means  of  effecting  the  desired  reform. 

To  retain  all  the  benefits  of  the  graded  and  class  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  are  incident  to  it, 
is  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  task ;  and  yet  much  may  be  done 
in  several  ways  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The  first  way  which 
suggests  itself  is  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  to  the  point  at  which  each  pupil  may  receive  such 
indi\ddual  attention  from  the  teacher  as  he  needs.  Twenty- 
five  or  at  the  most  thirty-five  pupils  ought  to  be  the  maximum 
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number  for  each  teacher  to  have,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  number  of  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sec- 
tions. The  giving  of  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  to  a  teacher  should 
be  prevented,  if  necessary,  by  law,  while  the  hearing  of  all 
the  pupils  of  a  room  together  in  all  subjects,  as  is  seen  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  is  a  practice  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted under  the  rules  of  any  school  committee.  I  am  told 
that  principals  and  even  supervisors  and  superintendents  in 
some  places  are  not  able  to  stop  this  practice,  which  tends  not 
only  to  make  the  work  of  the  recitation  indiscriminate  and 
mechanical,  but  also  to  prevent  opportunity  for  uninterrupted 
and  independent  study  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Pupils  should 
have  opportunity  not  only  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  to  think 
for  themselves. 

Another  way  in  which  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  may  be 
met  is  to  put  them  in  grades  and  classes,  where  they  can  work 
to  the  best  advantage  to  themselves.  In  my  special  report  of 
two  years  ago  I  spoke  of  various  plans  by  which  class  and 
individual  promotions  may  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  fairness  of  opportunity  for  each  pupil.  In  that  re- 
port there  were  shown  various  plans  by  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  grammar  school  could  be  completed  by  some 
pupils  in  three  or  four  years'  time.  The  adaptation  of  work 
to  individual  pupils  might  be  still  further  carried  by  indicating 
in  the  course  of  studies  the  essential  or  important  matter  which 
all  the  pupils  should  acquire,  and  the  non-essential  parts  of  the 
course  which  may  be  learned  with  greater  or  less  thoroughness, 
as  the  pupils  are  able.  The  matter  of  optional  studies  also  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  this  subject.  It  may  be  found 
advisable  to  bring  down  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,  in  a  limited  way,  the  elective  system  which  has  been 
adopted  so  generally  in  our  best  high  schools.  Certainly  it 
should  be  possible  to  permit  a  pupil  to  drop  one  or  more 
studies,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  by  the  superintendent  and 
teacher  that  such  omission  of  studies  will  be  for  his  best 
interests. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  more  individual  work  in  the 
recitation.     A  smaller  number  of  pupils  will  also  enable  the 
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teacher  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  needs,  as 
shown  by  his  efforts,  habits,  ambitions  and  home  surround- 
ings. No  teacher  can  do  justice  to  his  pupils  who  does  not 
know  something  of  every  one  of  these  personal  interests.  The 
home  visitations  by  teachers,  such  as  were  made  in  former 
times,  may  be  restored  with  profit  to  all.  Parents'  meetings 
and  parents'  visiting  days  may  do  much  to  give  to  teachers 
needed  knowledge  of  the  pupils ;  but  they  will  not  take  the 
place  of  seeing  the  children  in  their  homes,  and  of  having 
that  close  relation  with  parents  which  the  home  visit  alone  can 
o'ive. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  to  matters  which  belong  largely 
to  the  administration  of  the  school,  such  as  pertain  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  course  of  studies  and  electives.  There 
remains  to  be  mentioned  a  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual pupils,  which  belongs  to  the  teacher  alone  ;  and  that  is, 
a  plan  of  tasks  and  recitations  by  which  all  pupils  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  most  that  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Instead 
of  giving  uniform  tasks,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  the  same  work  or  acquire  the 
same  amount,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  varied  capacities 
and  powers  of  the  pupils,  the  essential  or  important  parts  of 
a  given  subject  or  topic  to  be  learned  by  all,  and  other  parts 
to  be  studied  by  such  pupils  only  as  have  the  necessary  time 
and  power  to  learn  them.  Some  subjects,  like  history,  geog- 
raphy and  language,  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  treatment ; 
while  others,  like  mathematics  and  science,  may  require  care 
and  skill  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  assigning  work  of 
such  kind  and  amount  as  will  stimulate  every  pupil  to  do  his 
best  work. 

The  recitation  also  should  be  conducted  with  the  same  end 
in  view.  Of  course,  under  the  best  circumstances  and  with 
the  utmost  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  will  be  some 
waiting  by  the  best  and  brightest  pupils  for  those  who  are 
slower ;  and  yet,  with  care,  the  recitation  may  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  all  to  attend  and 
take  part.  For  example,  in  all  information  studies  in  which 
lessons  are  assigned  and  recited  by  topics,  all  the  pupils  may 
be  held  responsible  for  what  is  in  the  regular  text-book,  while 
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a  few  would  be  expected  to  consult  reference  books  or  other 
text-books  found  in  the  school  or  public  library.  The  fact 
that  this  extra  work  is  entirely  optional  will  be  found  to  be  no 
bar  to  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brighter  pupils,  who  will  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  and  give  this  supplementary 
information.  In  connection  with  the  readino-  and  literature 
work  there  will  be  abundant  opportunities  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  extra  reading  by  recommending  books  to  be  taken 
from  the  public  library,  or  by  lending  books  from  the  school 
library.  In  these  days  of  the  publication  of  the  best  books  in 
cheap  form  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  absence  from  the  school 
library  of  an  abundance  of  good  literature.  In  mathematics  and 
science  the  simpler  applications  of  principles  could  be  given  to 
all,  and  the  more  difficult  ones  to  those  who  are  able  to  take 
the  advanced  work. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  supplementary  work  in  the  various 
studies  for  the  brighter  and  quicker  pupils,  there  could  be 
given  them  occasionally  special  topics  to  report  upon,  either 
orally  or  in  written  form.  This  is  done  with  success  in  the 
college,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  profit- 
ably done  in  the  high  and  grammar  school.  In  history,  geog- 
raphy, science  and  literature,  subjects  are  constantly  arising 
upon  which  much  of  an  interesting  nature  may  be  obtained  and 
given  in  additon  to  what  is  found  in  the  regular  text-book. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  awakened  on  the  part  of  all,  there 
will  be  gained  in  the  giving  of  special  topics  much  good  prac- 
tice in  looking  up  reference  books  and  in  language. 

Reference  has  been  had  thus  far  mainly  to  what  maj  be  done 
in  graded  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  In 
rural  and  so-called  ungraded  schools  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
is  even  greater,  provided  the  folly  is  not  committed  of  forcing 
the  graded  system  of  classification  upon  them ;  and  provided 
also  the  schools  consist,  as  they  should,  of  a  small  number  of 
puj)ils,  —  never  over  twenty-five  to  a  single  teacher.  Here 
pupils  should  be  assigned  in  any  subject  to  the  class  in  which 
they  can  do  the  most  for  themselves, — to  the  third  class  in 
reading,  it  may  be,  and  the  first  class  in  arithmetic,  or,  if  nec- 
essary or  best,  to  two  classes  in  reading  and  to  no  class  in 
geography.      The  chief  value  of  the  rural  or  mixed  school  lies 
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in  its  elasticity  of  organization,  and  this  should  be  preserved 
in  the  interests  of  individual  pupils.  What  was  said  above  of 
the  assimment  and  recitation  of  lessons  and  of  the  ffivino;  of 
special  topics  in  graded  schools  will  apply  equally  to  the 
ungraded  schools  ;  with  the  added  argument  that  in  the  latter 
schools  there  is,  as  a  rule,  more  time  for  independent  study 
than  in  the  former. 

A  Eelic  of  the  Old  District  System. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to'a  matter  of  school  administration 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  recent  reports  of  agents  of 
the  Board ;  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  giving  one  or  more 
schools  into  the  special  charge  of  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  full  powers,  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  carry  on 
the  school  as  he  pleases.  The  powers  include  not  only  making 
repairs  of  buildings,  procuring  of  supplies  and  nominating  the 
teachers,  —  powers  which  were  held  by  prudential  committees 
under  the  old  district  system,  —  but  also  electing  and  dismiss- 
ing the  teachers.  Under  this  arrano-ement  the  schools  are 
parceled  out  to  the  various  members,  frequently  with  the 
implied  understanding  that  each  member  will  let  every  other 
member  "  run  his  own  school  "  as  he  pleases.  If  the  commit- 
tee so  far  respect  the  law  as  to  take  a  vote  upon  the  election 
or  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  vote  is  a  merely  formal  one,  it 
being  understood  that  the  wish  of  each  member  concerning  his 
own  school  is  to  be  respected. 

By  careful  estimate  I  judge  that  there  are  at  least  forty 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  in  wliich  this  practice  is  followed. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  practice  would  be  abandoned  by  commit- 
tees as  soon  as  superintendents  were  employed.  But  while  in 
some  instances  the  policy  has  been  changed,  there  are  still 
several  towns  in  superintendency  districts  whose  committees 
ignore  the  advice  of  the  superintendent,  and  continue  the  old 
practice  of  leaving  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  hands 
of  individual  members. 

The  dangers  of  leaving  the  choice  of  teachers  to  individual 
members  of  the  committee  are  apparent.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, members  of  the  committee  may  get  into  the  habit 
of  exchanging  favors,  and  the  schools  suffer  in  consequence. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  way  of  reaching  the  difficulty  except 
through  enhghtened  public  sentiment  and  the  extension  of 
supervision  by  superintendents.  The  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
this  measure,  together  with  the  means  of  reaching  it,  are  con- 
sidered in  a  special  report  upon  city  and  town  supervision  of 
schools,  which  I  herewith  submit. 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 

Dec.  30,  1899. 


Appendix   B. 


Special  Eeport  upon  City  and  Town  Super- 
vision OE  Schools, 

BT 

JOHIS^    T.   PEINCE, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


There  are  few  facts  more  significant  than  the  rapid  advance 
which  has  been  made  within  the  past  few  years  in  public  senti- 
ment and  practice  relating  to  the  supervision  of  schools  by 
professional  superintendents,  or  superintendents  who,  by  their 
education  and  training,  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  actively 
directing  the  work  of  teachers.  In  the  ten  years  ending  June, 
1899,  the  number  of  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  which 
employed  such  a  superintendent  increased  from  fifty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy.  With  this  unprecedented  change  in  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  school  administration,  it  is 
fitting  that  an  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  character  of  the 
service,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  :  — 

1.  Whether  the  employment  of  a  professional  superin- 
tendent of  schools  should  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the 
Commonwealth . 

2.  What  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  should  be  which  will 
be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

3.  Whether  a  law  regulating  the  duties  of  a  superintendent 
is  desirable. 

4.  What  qualifications,  if  any,  for  the  ofiice  of  superintend- 
ent, should  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and  what  by  local  boards. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  present  conditions  and  needs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  most  important 
features  of  school  supervision  which  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  system  to  the  present  time. 

Brief  History  of  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts. 
The  very  existence  of  a  school  implies  some  kind  of  super- 
vision, so  far,  at  least,  as  to  provide  for  its  beginning,  contin- 
uance and  close.     As  there  were  schools  very  soon  after  the 

foundino-  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  super- 

.   .  ^  .  ^  ^  '        1  Beginning 

vision  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  colony  of  super- 

itself.     One  of  the  first  recorded  instances  of  the  '^^^^°'^- 

establishment  of  a  school  was  that  of  a  school  in  Dorchester, 
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for  which  the  teacher  was  "  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the 
freemen."  *  Here  supervision  was  exercised  directly  by  the 
people,  and  not  by  delegated  individuals.  This  was  in  1639, 
or  nine  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony.  Six  years 
later  we  read  that  the  same  town  or  plantation  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  provide  that  ' '  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the 
plantation  l)e  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school, 
who  shall  have  the  charge,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof. "f 

Two  years  after  this  was  enacted  the  famous  law  which  was 
the  foundation  of  our  present  system ;  but  no  provision  was 
made  in  this  law  for  the  care  of  the  schools,  beyond  the  pre- 
Lawof  scription   that  every  township  having  fifty  house- 

^®'*'^'  holders    should   appoint   a   teacher,    and    that   the 

payment  of  his  "wages"  should  be  provided  for  in  any  one 
of  several  ways  ;  and,  further,  that  a  town  having  one  hundred 
families  or  householders  should  "  set  up  a  grammar  school, 
the  Master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  as  the  towns  were  left  free  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  they  pleased,  great  dif- 
ferences would  prevail  as  to  ways  and  means  of  administration 
Supervision  and  support  of  the  schools ;  and  such  was  the  fact, 
is^ers^'nd  ^^^  some  places,  as  in  the  first  school  of  Dorchester, 
selectmen,  already  alluded  to,  the  school  or  schools  were  man- 
aged by  the  electors  themselves  in  town  meeting,  but  the  larger 
number  of  schools  was  under  the  charge  of  persons  delegated  by 
the  towns.  Generally  these  persons  consisted  of  the  ministers 
and  the  selectmen.  To  the  ministers  was  given  the  power  to 
examine  and  approve  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher, 
and  to  visit  the  schools.  To  insure  a  more  thorough  test  of 
fitness  on  the  part  of  grammar  school  teachers,  the  approval 
of  the  local  minister  had  to  be  seconded  by  two  ministers  of 
adjoining  towns. | 

Sometimes  the  school  or  schools  of  a  town  were  put  into  the 
care  of  a  special  committee,  but  more  frequently  the  special 
committee  was  simply  added  to  the  ministers  and  selectmen, 
who  held  firmly  to  their  early  prerogatives. 

*  Town  records  of  Dorchester,  page  83. 

t  History  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  page  425. 

X  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  I.,  page  470. 
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In  1789  the  quite  general  practice  of  school  inspection  by 
committees  was  crystallized  into  law  by  permitting  towns  to 
delegate  to  the  ministers  and  the  selectmen,  or  a  committee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  the  care  of  the  schools,  supervision 
The  law  provided  that  these  persons,  when  ap-  ^^^°°^' 
pointed,  should  "  use  their  influence  and  best  authorized, 
endeavors"  to  induce  the  children  to  attend  school,  and  should 
at  least  once  in  six  months  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  inquiry  into  the  regulations  and  discipline" 
of  the  schools,  and  the   "proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein." 

This  permissive  power,  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the 

towns,    was    made   mandatory   by   the  law  of  1826,  in  which 

supervision  by  school  committees  was  made  fixed  and  universal 

throughout  the  Commonwealth.     Under  this  law,   supervision 

amended  in   1827   and   1857,   the   school  commit-  ^^y  commit- 
tees made 
tees  were  given  large  powers,  which  the  promoters  mandatory. 

of  the  law  foresaw  would  be  wise  in  view  of  possible  dan- 
gers from  political  and  ecclesiastical  partisans.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century  these  committees  were  called  ' '  town 
committees"  or  "superintending  committees,"  to  designate 
them  from  prudential  committees,  —  district  officials  to  whom 
by  the  law  of  1827  were  committed  the  care  of  the  school 
property  and  the  selection  and  employment  of  the  teachers. 
To  the  town  committee  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  abolition  of 
the  district  system  in  1882  Avas  given  the  duty  of  examining 
and  certificating  the  teachers  and  visiting  the  schools. 

No  public  mention  of  any  supervision  beyond  what  the  school 
committees  were  expected  to  exercise  appears  to  have  been 
made  before  the  fourth  report  of  Secretary  Mann,  in  which  he 
announces  "an  event  worthy  of  special  notice," —  Horace 

the  "appropriation  by  the  town  of  Sprins^field  of  Mann's 

i»  1     1    11  /.  announce- 

the  sum  oi  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  salary  for  a  ment  of 

superintendent  of  schools,  to  be  selected  and  ap-  fleid's^ex- 

pointed  by  the  town  committee."     He  further  says  :  periment. 

' '  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  one  whose  whole  time  and  talents 

are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  to  an  examination 

and  selection  of  text-books,   to  the  introduction  of  improved 

processes  in  teaching  and  of  better  modes  of  governing,  —  in 

fine,  to  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  subject 
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of  education,  in  its  principles  and  in  its  practical  details,  would 
be  far  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  if 
those  duties  were  only  an  occasional  employment,  and  collateral 
to  his  main  pursuits."  Concerning  the  experiment  in  Spring- 
field he  says:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  this  measure 
will  mainly  depend  upon  the  competency  of  the  ofiicer  chosen 
to  execute  it.  That  success  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired, 
and,  I  may  add,  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated.  Should  such 
be  the  ha^ipy  result,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  example  will 
be  followed  by  other  towns,  where  the  number  of  the  schools  is 
too  large  and  the  engagements  of  the  committee  too  engrossing 
to  permit  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  both  as  to  the  number 
and  the  quality  of  the  visitations."  *  The  hopes  of  the  secretary, 
as  thus  expressed,  were  not  fulfilled ;  for,  owing  either  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  men  employed,  or,  Avhat  is  more  likely, 
to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  their  work  on  the  part  of  the 
people  or  school  committee,  the  experiment  was  tried  but  two 
years,  f 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  the  service  of  supervision  by  a 
superintendent  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.:]:    In  that  year  the  Boston  school  committee  elected 

^    ,     ,  a  man  who  was  by  the  rules  required  to  "devote 

Boston  s  "^  ^ 

choice  of  a  himself  to  the  study  of  our  school  system  and  of 
tendent  in  ^^^^  condition  of  the  schools,"  and  to  "  keep  him- 
1851.  ggjf  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and 

discipline   in   other    places,    in    order    to   suggest    appropriate 
means  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 
Cities  and  towns  were  slow  to  follow  Boston's  example  in 


*  Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  pages  79,  80. 

t  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Massachusetts  outside  of  the  school  committee.  In  1836  the  town  of  Cambridge 
ordered  the  school  committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent ;  and  they  appointed  one  of 
their  own  members  to  the  office,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

X  In  1850  a  superintendent  was  appointed  in  Gloucester,  who  gave  his  full  time  to  the 
duties  of  supervision.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
and  continued  in  service  as  a  member  after  he  became  superintendent.  Boston  is  given 
as  the  first  Massachusetts  municipality  to  give  professional  superintendence  a  permanent 
place  because  of  the  professional  character  of  the  duties  performed.  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop, 
the  appointee,  had  served  as  superintendent  in  Providence  for  nearly  twelve  years  before 
he  assumed  the  superintendency  in  Boston.  He  discussed,  in  his  first  report  to  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  schoolhouses,  classification  of  pupils,  text-books,  books 
for  reference,  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
Boston. 
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adopting   the    new  form   of   supervision.      During   the    years 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  election  of  a  superin- 
tendent in  Boston,  the  eflbrts  of  progressive  friends  Towns  slow 
of  education    seemed   to    be  spent   mainly  in   the  ^03°^°,^ 
important  work  of  getting  rid  of  the  district  sys-  example, 
tem  and  of  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  by  means  of 
normal  schools   and    teachers'  institutes.     During  these  years 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  the  superintendent's  service  was 
appreciated  or  desired  to  any  extent  by  the  people  at  large, 
although,  in  the   growing   discontent  with  existing  forms  of 
supervision,  now  and  then  appeared  in  school  reports  eloquent . 
words   in   favor  of  establishing   the   office   of   superintendent. 
Horace  Mann  even  went  so  far  in  his  final  report  supervision 
(1848)  as  to  advocate  a  division  of  the  State  into  ^^  superin- 

^  ^  ^  ^  tendents 

districts  of  a  convenient  size,  and  the  appointment  urged  by 

r.  •    j_       1      J.      i?       1        1      i"  1  J.'         .■:.    secretaries 

01  a  superintendent  01  schools  lor  each  section.*  of  the 

Secretary  Barnas  Sears  also  in  1854  declared  the  Board, 
weakest  point  in  the  system  of  education  to  be  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  and  earnestly  advocated  legislation  for  its 
improvement,  f  But  even  Secretary  Sears  did  not  at  this 
time  have  a  high  estimate  of  the  professional  side  of  super- 
vision, for  he  gave,  as  an  alternative  for  the  appointment  of 
superintendents,  the  imposition  by  committees  "  upon  one  of 
their  number  the  chief  responsibility."  |  Six  years  later  Sec- 
retary Boutwell  urged  the  appointment  of  superintendents  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  but  doubted  the  advisability  of  such 
appointment  by  small  towns,  and  deprecated  the  practice  of 
appointing  a  member  of  the  committee  as  superintendent.  § 

The    law  under    which  superintendents    were  appointed    at 
that  time  was  passed  in  1854  and  amended  in  1857  and  1860. 
This  law  gave  the  town  or  city  council  power  to  require  the 
school  committee   ' '  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of   The  ap- 
public  schools,  who,  under  the  direction  and  con-  q^  superin- 
trol    of  said    committee,    shall  have  the   care   and  tendents 

authorized 

supervision  of  the  schools."     Under  this  law  nine  bylaw. 
cities  and  about  forty  towns  had  in   1865  employed  superin- 

*  Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  154. 
t  Eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  68. 
X  Ibid.,  page  66. 
^  Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  108. 
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tendents.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  many  of  the  forty  town 
superintendents  were  elected  on  account  of  their  professional 
ability,  or  were  giving  full  time  to  the  service.  Many  school 
committees  at  this  time  had  followed  Gloucester's  example,  and 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  examine  the  teachers  and 
inspect  the  schools  ;  and  some,  finding  such  a  course  imprac- 
ticable, had  appointed  a  resident  of  the  town,  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  to  perform  that  service. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  direction  of  skilled  supervision  was 
further  shown  in  the  appointment  by  committees  of  principals 
of  schools  to  supervise  the  schools  of  a  town  or  district, 
supervi-  Thus,  in  1864  there  was  established  in  Springfield 
sion  by  what  was  Called  "auxiliary  supervision,"  by  which 

principals  ^         i  •>       ^ 

of  schools,  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  were  author- 
ized to  "make  short  visits  to  the  schools,"  "  give  to  the  teachers 
aid  and  counsel  in  the  classification,  discipline  and  general 
management  of  the  schools,"  and  "  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  as  to  their  condition."  The  school  committee  reported 
in  1865  that  "  this  plan  of  auxiliary  supervision  has  been 
exceedingly  beneficial."  * 

It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  how  generally  this  plan  of  supervision 
was  adopted  by  cfunmittees  at  this  time,  or  how  many  towns 
were  employing  what  would  now  be  called  professional  superin- 
Numberof    tendents.     In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 

superin-        ^f  1869-70  t  there  is  given  a  list  of  superintend- 

tendents  '  °  ^  '^ 

in  1869.  ents  and  their  salaries,  from  which  it  appears  that 

eleven  cities  and  six  towns  were  employing  superintendents  for 

full  time,  paying  salaries  ranging  from  $1,150  to  $4,500  a  year. 

This  was  in  1869.     In  the  following  year  a  bill  was  enacted 

enabling  two  or  more  towns  to  form  a  district  for  the  purpose 

Union  of        of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  to  be  ap- 

towns  for       pointed  annually  by  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of 

supervision    ^  j      ^  ... 

authorized,  the  school  committees  of  all  the  towns  in  the  district. 
No  districts  were  formed  under  this  law  for  .many  years  after 
its  passage,  but  it  doubtless  suggested  the  advisability  of  a 
combination  of  towns,  such  as  was  made  a  few  years  later  by 
the  union  of  Canton    and   Milton  and   that  of  Waltham  and 

*  Twenty-niutb  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  217. 
t  Page  94. 
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Watertown.  By  the  latter  plan  each  town  paid  a  certain  sum 
for  a  given  part  of  the  superintendent's  time,  the  superintend- 
ent being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  committee  under  which 
he  served.  Meanwhile,  public  opinion  was  being  formed  in 
favor  of  the,  principle  of  skilled  supervision.  Chief  among  the 
agencies  by  which  this  opinion  was  formed  was  the  Board  of 
Education,  throuo;h  its  secretaries  and  agents. 

In  the  report  of  1865-66,  Secretary  White  and  Mr.  Northrop, 
agent  of  the  Board,  made  a  convincing  presentation  of  the  value 
of  supervision  by  superintendents.     In  their  discussion  of  the 
question  they  showed  clearly  what  had  been  done 
and  what  could   be  done    by  a  superintendent  of  pleas  for 
schools.     The  uses  of  wise  supervision,  the  qualifi-  pervision" 
cations  of  the  superintendent  and  the  relations  he  t)yMr. 

•  1  1        1  •  'White 

should  sustain  to  the  school  committee,  the  teachers  and  Mr. 
and  the  schools,  were  brought  forcibly  to  the  at-  Northrop, 
tention  of  the  Legislature  and  people.*     In  nearly  every  one 
of  the  ten  succeeding  reports  of  the  Board    the  matter  was 
urged  with  vigor,  such  evidences  of  success  being  presented  as 
would  be  likely  to  encourage  towns  to  employ  a  superintendent. 
At  the  close  of  Secretary  White's  administration  in  1877  there 
were  fifty-five  cities  and  towns  in  which  a  superintendent  of 
schools  was  employed.     This  number  did   not    include  those 
towns  in  which  some  supervision  was  exercised  by  Number  of 
principals  of  schools,  but  it  included  those  in  which  f^^peJ'in- 

i  ^       ^  tendents  m 

the  superintendent  was  employed  but  a  small  por-  •  i877. 
tion  of  time,  being  either  a  member  of  the  committee  or 
some  other  resident  of  the  town.  If  all  superintendents  who 
received  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  more  are 
counted  as  giving  all  their  time  to  the  service,  there  were  at 
this  time  twenty- three  full-time  superintendents.  Six  others 
received  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
remaining  number  was  doubtless  appointed  for  convenience  or 
economy  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  school  committee  with  the 
nominal  title  of  superintendent.  Probably  but  few  of  these 
men  were  entitled  to  be  called  professional. 

Of  the   remaining  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  towns  not 
having  a  superintendent,  forty-five    had  both   prudential  and 

*  See  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pages  108-119. 
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town  committees,  having  adopted  the  district  system  under  the 
permission  given  by  the  act  of  1870.* 

The  devotion  to  the  cause  of  skilled  supervision  was  con- 
tinued by  Secretary  Dickinson  and  his  associates,  with  the 
added  force  of  well-defined  plans  and  wise  means  of  carrying 
Various         them  into  effect.     Thus  far  supervision  by  superin- 

pians  of  tendents  was  operative  only  in  the  cities  and  largest 
supervision  ^  ^  "^  _  _  ^ 

proposed.  towns.  No  feasible  means  of  introducing  the  ser- 
vice into  the  smaller  towns  had  up  to  this  time  been  devised. 
It  is  true  that  Secretary  Mann  had  in  1848  recommended 
dividing  the  State  into  sections  of  convenient  size,  and  ap- 
pointing a  superintendent  for  each  section  ;  and  that  the  Board 
in  1873  had  suggested  a  plan  of  county  supervision  or  some 
"analogous  instrumentality;"!  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  same  Board  the 
following  year  had  presented  a  scheme  of  dividing  the  State, 
outside  of  cities,  into  districts  containing  about  two  hundred 
teachers  each.:]:  But  all  these  plans  lacked  definiteness,  and  no 
means  were  employed  or  suggested  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
It  was  also  seen  by  many  friends  of  the  school  that  the  super- 
vision proposed  in  the  plans  would  not  be  close  and  direct 
enough  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired,  and  that  there  were 
involved  in  the  proposed  plan  relations  of  possible  antagonism 
between  the  supervisor  and  local  committees.  Secretary  Dick- 
inson brought  to  the  problem  a  full  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  towns,  and  clear  convictions  of  the  value  and 
place  of  skilled  supervision  in  a  system  of  schools.  Very  soon 
after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  caused  to  be 
organized  meetings  of  school  committees  in  several  counties, 
to  discuss  this  and  other  questions  connected  with  school 
supervision.  In  the  Norfolk  County  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed  suggesting  ' '  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the 
school  committees  of  other  counties  the  expediency  of  care- 
fully considering  whether  a  system  of  county  or  district  super- 
vision, by  trained  specialists,  could  not  be  devised,  which  in 

*  The  district  system  was  abolished  in  1859,  and  the  act  of  abolition  was  repealed  the 
same  year.  It  was  again  abolished  in  1869.  A  law  was  passed  in  1870,  allowing  any 
town  by  a  two  thirds  vote  to  re-establish  the  system.    It  was  finally  abolished  in  1882. 

t  Thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board,  page  20. 

+  Thirty-seventli  annual  report  of  the  Board,  page  9. 
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practice    might    be    made    productive    of    most    beneficial    re- 
sults."* 

In   his   first    report    Secretary  Dickinson    presented    strong 
arguments   in   favor  of  "the  employment  of  an  experienced, 
intelligent  leader,  responsible  for  results  —  who  shall  spend  all 
his  time  and  strength  in  looking  after  the  interests  ^  plan  for 
of  the  schools,  and  Avho  shall  be  constantly  devising  theforma- 
new  means   for  their  improvement,   so  that  there  supervisory 
may  be  an  adequate  return  for  what  is  expended."!  '^^®*^^'^*^* 
In  this  report  also  he  sul)mitted  a  plan  of  superintendence  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and  suburban  towns.     This  plan 
contemplated    the    employment    of    eighteen    superintendents, 
besides  those  already  employed.     This  plan  was  soon  modified 
in  the  direction  of  smaller  districts,  and  a  closer  relation  of 
superintendent  to  school  committee.     In  his  third  report  Mr. 
Dickinson  presented  the  following  plan  :  — 

First. — We  may  dismiss  from  our  atteution  all  towns  aud  cities 
that  already  have  special  superintendence. 

Second.  —  Tlie  towns  not  yet  supplied  with  superintendents,  but 
which  are  able  and  willing  to  support  and  give  them  sufficient 
employment,  may  be  encouraged  to  provide  them  for  themselves. 

Third. — We  may  divide  the  remaining  towns  into  convenient  dis- 
tricts, containing  not  over  fifty  schools,  and  enable  each  district  to 
provide  itself  with  a  trained  superintendent,  who  shall  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  school  committees  of  the  various  towns  in  his  district 
as  the  city  superintendent  bears  to  the  committee  of  the  city.  A 
district  committee  may  be  organized,  which  may  consist  of  members 
selected  from  the  town  committees  of  the  various  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  district  committee  may  choose  the  superintendent,  fix 
his  salary,  determine  what  part  of  it  each  town  shall  pay,  and  what 
amount  of  service  each  town  shall  receive.  | 

It  was  this  plan  in  its  main  features  that  was  made  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Dickinson's  eflbrts  for  several  years  following.     In  these 

*  Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  73.  In  1881  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  by  Colonel  Higginson,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
ten  district  supervisors.  It  was  ably  defended  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  before  the 
committee  on  education,  but  failed  to  pass. 

t  Ibid.,  page  68. 

X  Forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  76. 
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eiforts  he  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  members  and  agents 
The  law  of  the  Board.  The  plan,  embodied  in  a  bill,  was 
°^^f^^'  ■        presented  to  the  Legislature  at  various  times,  but 

authorizing    ^  ~  ' 

the  forma-  it  was  not  until  1888  that  it  became  a  law  The 
union  dis-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fi^st  passed  provided  that  two  or  more 
tricts.  towns,  the  valuation  of  each  of  which  did  not  ex- 

ceed two  and  one  half  million  dollars  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  schools  was  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  fifty,  could 
unite  in  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  provided  the 
towns  unitedly  raised  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his 
support.  Upon  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  towns 
Avere  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  State,  one  half 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  the  superintendent  and  one  half  to  the 
teachers. 

During  the  year  following  the  enactment  of  this  law  ten  dis- 
tricts were  formed,  and  each  subsequent  year  additions  to  the 
list  were  made,  until  there  were  fifty-two  districts  in  all  —  the 
present  number. 

Present  Aspects  of  Supervision. 

From  time  to  time  amendments  to  the  law  of  1888  were  made, 

such  as  reducins:  the  minimum  number  of  schools  in  the  district 

to  twenty-five,  making  the  sum  given  by  the  State  twelve  hun- 

Amend-  dred  and  fifty  dollars,  compelling  towns  to  remain 

mentsto         -^-^  ^  district  three  years  after  it  is  formed,  making 

the  law  of        _  _  -^  .  . 

1888.  it  possible  for  a  small  town  to  join  a  city  or  large 

town,  and  giving  any  four  towns  the  privilege  of  forming  a 
district,  even  though  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  be  less 
than  twenty-five.  The  full  text  of  this  law,  as  amended,  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Section  1.  Any  two  or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of 
which  does  not  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  is  not  more  than  fifty 
nor  less  than  twenty-five,  or  any  four  or  more  towns,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  minimum  limit  in  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  afore- 
said, the  valuation  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  may  by  vote  of  the  several  towns  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sect.  2.  When  such  a  union  has  been  effected  the  school  com- 
mittees of  the  towns  comprising  the  union  shall  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  said  joint  committee  shall  be 
held  to  be  the  agents  of  each  town  comprising  the  union.  Said  com- 
mittee shall  meet  annually  in  joint  convention  in  the  month  of  April, 
at  a  day  and  place  agreed  upon  by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
the  several  towns  comprising  the  union,  and  shall  organize  by  the 
choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary.  They  shall  choose  by  ballot  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  determine  the  relative  amount  of  service  to 
be  performed  by  him  in  each  town,  fix  his  salary  and  apportion  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns,  and  certify  such 
amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town.  When  such  a  union  has  been 
effected  it  shall  not  be  dissolved  because  any  one  of  the  towns  shall 
have  increased  its  valuation  so  that  it  exceeds  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  nor  because  the  number  of  schools  shall  have 
increased  beyond  the  number  of  fifty  or  decreased  below  the  number 
of  twenty-five,  nor,  for  any  reason,  for  the  period  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  such  union,  except  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  towns  constituting  the  union. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  joint  com- 
mittee shall  certify  to  the  state  auditor  under  oath  that  a  union  has 
been  effected  as  herein  provided,  that  the  towns,  in  addition  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  of  the  total  sum  paid,  or  to  the  sum  paid 
per  child,  by  the  several  towns  for  schools  during  the  three  years  next 
preceding,  unitedly  have  raised  by  taxation  and  appropriated  a  sum 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  employed  for  one  year,  then 
upon  the  approval  of  said  certificate  by  the  state  board  of  education 
and  the  presentation  thereof  to  the  state  auditor,  a  warrant  shall  be 
drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  payment  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for  the  salary  of  such  superin- 
tendent, and  the  remaining  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  apportioned 
and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  appropriated  and  expended 
for  a  superintendent  in  the  towns  forming  such  district  for  the  year 
next  preceding,  which  amount  shall  be  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  public  schools  within  such  district. 

Sect.  4.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  5.  The  provisions  of  section  forty-three  of  chapter  forty- 
four  of  the  Public  Statutes  respecting  the  service  of  school  commit- 
tees without  pay  in  towns  wherein  a  superintendent  is  appointed  shall 
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not  apply  to  towns  uniting  in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  6.  Towns  whose  valuation  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  sec- 
tion one  may  participate  in  any  union  formed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions 
and  benefits  as  towns  of  valuation  within  that  limit,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sect.  7.  In  any  district  so  formed,  including  at  its  formation  a 
town  whose  valuation  exceeds  said  limit,  the  allowance  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  aid  of  said  district,  as  provided  in  section  three,  shall 
not  be  made  to  the  entire  district,  but  shall  first  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  towns  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  them 
respectively  for  the  support  of  a  superintendent  for  the  year  next 
preceding,  and  the  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  then  be  drawn  in  favor  of  and  only  for  the  portions  so  assigned 
to  those  towns  of  the  district  whose  valuation  at  the  time  of  said 
union  did  not  exceed  the  limit  provided  in  section  one. 

Sect.  8.  When  the  valuation  of  any  town  in  a  district  formed 
under  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  have  so  increased  as  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  the 
fact  of  such  excess  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  valuation  of  said  town  had  at  the  time  of 
such  union  exceeded  the  limit  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Sect.  9.  Towns  may  by  vote  authorize  their  school  committees 
to  arrange  such  unions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  may  be  most  advantageous,  subject  however  to  the  approval  of 
the  state  board  of  education ;  and  any  district  so  formed  by  com- 
mittees so  authorized  and  with  such  approval  shall  have  the  same 
validity  as  if  formed  by  direct  vote  of  the  towns,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion one.  Ai^proved  May  26,  1898. 

To  make  clearer  the  actual  operation  of  this  law,  the  folio w- 
ino-  facts  concernino;  one  of  the  districts  are  o-iven  :  — 

Dover,  Sudbury  and  Wayland  District. 


TOAVNS. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


Number  of  Days 

in  the  Week 

given  by 

Superintendent. 


Amount  paid 

toward  the 

Salary  of 

Superintendent. 


Amount  to  be 

paid  by 

State  toward 

Salary  of 

Superintendent. 


Amount  to  be 

received 
from  State  for 

Salaries 
of  Teachere. 


Dover,  . 
Sudbury, 
Wayland, 


$150 
225 

375 


$750 


$100 
150 
250 
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This  law  in  its  essential  features  has  been  in  operation  for  ten 
years,  and  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  improving  the  schools 
has  been  fully  tested.  Strong  testimony  of  its  value  is  given 
in  the  extension  and  continuance  of  the  union  dis-  „         ,. 

Operation 

tricts.  Comparatively  few  towns  have  withdrawn  of  the  law 
from  a  union  to  go  back  to  supervision  wholly  by  supervisory 
committees ;  and  in  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  ^^istncts. 
that  have  occurred,  the  cause  was  not  attributable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  supervision  iuA^olved  in  the  law.  It  is  the  outcome  or 
evolution  of  efforts  which  have  been  making  for  half  a  century 
to  solve  the  problem  of  efficient  supervision  in  towns  of  low 
valuation.  That  it  has  not  yet  wholly  solved  the  problem  of 
supervision  in  Massachusetts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  as  many  kinds  of  supervision  as  there 
ever  were,  from  the  form  of  supervision  by  town  committees 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  district  system,  to  the  variety  and 
expert  service  of  trained  professional  superintend-  ^^^"^^  °^. 

i  IT  I  supervision 

ents.     The   following   table   shows    the   variety  of   at  present. 
supervision  existing  at  the  present  time  :  — 

Table  I.      Sliowing    the   Number    of   Cities    and    Toimis    in    ivhich 
Various  Kinds  of  Supervision  are  exercised. 


Number  of 

Cities 
and  Towns. 


1.  Cities  and  towns  in  each  of  which  a  superintendent  gives  full  time  to  super- 

vision,   

2.  Towns  in  which  superintendents  give  full  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 

schools  of  a  group  of  towns  not  aided  by  the  State, 

3.  Towns  in  which  superintendents  give  full  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 

schools  of  a  group  of  towns  aided  by  the  State 

4.  Towns  In  which  superintendents  give  part  time  each  to  a  single  town, 

5.  Towns  in  which  the  high  or  grammar  school  principal  acts  as  superin- 

tendent  

6.  Towns  in  which  the  supervision  is  delegated  to  a  member  of  the  school 

committee, 

7.  Towns  in  which  the  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  school  committee  alone. 


67 

19 

152 
4 

23 

5 


How  to  unify  the  work  of  supervision,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  table,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  in  the  best  way  the 
needs  of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  is  the  problem  before  us. 
Before  showing  in  detail  present  practices  of  supervision,  or 
trying  to  ascertain  what  duties  should  devolve  upon  the  super- 
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intendent  and  what  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
committee,  let  us  see  how  the  service  of  skilled  supervision 
may  be  so  extended  as  to  be  felt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Shall  Skilled  Supervision  be  made  Universal  and  Com- 
pulsory ? 
By  the  terms  "skilled"  and  "professional,"  as  applied  to 
supervision,  is  meant  that  supervision  which  is  exercised  by 
superintendents  wdio  by  their  education  and  experience  are 
Skilled  supposed  to  bc  able  to  direct  wisely  the  work  of 

orprofes-  teachers.  According  to  this  definition,  practically 
supervision  all  of  the  first  five  groups  of  towns  in  the  above 
defined.  table  and  most  if  not  all  the  towns  of  the  sixth 
group  would  be  said  to  have  skilled  supervision.  That  being 
the  case,  it  appears  from  the  statistics  of  these  towns  that  at 
present  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
under  skilled  supervision,  and  that  the  population  of  cities  and 
towns  having  such  supervision  comprises  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.     Moreover, 

Extent  of  ^     ^         ,  . 

skilled  su-     of  the  towns  not  having  superintendents,  lorty-one 

pervision.  ^owns  either  have  been  under  skilled  supervision 
or  have  signified  their  desire  at  one  time  or  another  to  join  a 
district,  but,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  distance  to  other 
towns  which  had  expressed  a  similar  wish,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  there  are  but 
forty-two  towns  which  have  not  had  at  some  time  a  professional 
superintendent  of  schools  or  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  an  agency 
which  is  helpful  to  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  schools  should 
not  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  all  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  a  compulsory  law. 

It  is  of  course  always  a  question  how  far  the  powers  of  the 
majority  should  be  exercised  in  government.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people  is  necessary  to  the 
justifica-  preservation  of  the  Republic.  So  far  as  good 
tionfor  schools  Contribute  to  such  intelligence,  the  State  is 

state  *  ' 

control.         justified  in  obliging  all  towns   to   establish  them. 

The  same  reason  which  justifies  the  State  in  compelling  towais 

to    support    schools    for    a    given    time    in   the  year,  justifies 
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it  in  taking  .sucli  means  as  will  insure  good  ones.  It  was 
the  same  principle  of  self-government  and  protection  which 
prompted  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  to  compel  towns 
of  a  certain  size  to  support  schools.  It  was  the  same  principle 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  compulsory  laws  relating  to  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  subjects  of  study  to  be 
pursued,  length  of  the  school  year  and  time  of  attendance  by 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the  State 
is  justified  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  schooling,  it  is  justified 
in  regulating  the  quality  of  it. 

Mandatory  legislation  in  relation  to  the  schools  in  Massa- 
chus'etts  has  been  simply  a  crystallization  of  a  general  or  an 
almost  universal  practice.  The  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment has  been  respected,  but  it  has  been  deemed  Legislation 
wise  sometimes  to  force  towns  or  individuals  to  ^^t^on  of  ^" 
follow  a  course  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  ^^  almost 

TO  1  ••11  universal 

the  fetate  at  large,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  practice, 
afiects  one  portion  of  the  State  aftects  the  whole.  The  course 
has  usually  been  to  follow  the  practice  or  expressed  wish  of  a 
few  towns  by  permissive  legislation,  and,  when  a  large  number 
of  towns  have  adopted  the  permitted  measure,  to  make  it 
compulsory  by  law.  Legislation  took  this  course  in  relation 
to  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  schools  to  provide 
instruction  in  certain  subjects  of  study.  Essentially  the  same 
course  was  pursued  in  the  fixing  and  lengthening  of  time  for 
compulsory  attendance,  in  the  adoption  and  in  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system,  and  in  the  providing  of  free  text-books. 

The  decline  and  abolition  of  the  district  system  aflbrds  an 
interesting  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  desired  reform,  inas- 
much as  between  that  reform  and  that  of  putting  skilled  super- 
intendents over  all  the  schools  there  is  a  close  a  precedent 
resemblance.  In  the  elimination  of  prudential  intheaboii- 
committees  and  the  assumption  of  their  duties  by  *^°°  °f  *^® 

'■  ,.     .  old  district 

town  committees  there  was  seen  to  be  a  distinct  system, 
improvement  in  the  substituted  service,  especially  in  that  part 
of  it  relating  to  the  procuring  of  teachers ;  just  as  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  schools  is  observed  in  the  substitution  of  the 
service  of  a  skilled  superintendent  for  that  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, who  have  no  training  for  the  work  and  can  give  but 
little  time  to  it. 
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jNIoreover,  the  same  reluctance  to  the  placing  by  law  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  hands  of  school  committees  twenty  years  ago 
exists  to-day  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  supervisory  duties 
oidargu-  ^f  those  otBcials  to  skilled  agents.  Then,  as  now, 
ments  used,  there  was  expressed  the  fear  of  centralization ,  and 
there  was  urged  the  injustice  of  forcing  towns  to  carry  out  a 
policy  against  their  will.  Then,  too,  as  now,  there  was  the 
opposition  of  men  whose  personal  interests  would  be  sacrificed 
in  the  change.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  exactly  as  many 
towns  failed  to  give  their  full  assent  to  giving  up  the  old  dis- 
trict system  w^hen  the  law  passed  compelling  them  to  do  so,  as 
are  now  showing  their  unwillingness  to  join  a  union  district 
for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent.* 

Among  the  friends  of  skilled  supervision  there  are  found 
occasionally  those  who  say  that  each  town  needs  a  superin- 
tendent of  its  own,  and  not  "a  third  or  fourth  part  of  a 
A  superin-  superintendent ;  "  and  that,  w^hen  a  town  is  unable 
should  give  ^^  employ  a  superintendent  of  its  own,  the  princi- 
fuii  time  to    p^j  of  the  high  school  or  grammar  school  should 

supervi-  '■  .  ^  -,.  ^  i        i  ,     i 

sion.  act  as  superintendent.     Most  men  who  have  acted 

as  teacher  and   superintendent  at  the  same  time  will  reply  to 

this  that  the   duties  in  the  two  positions  are  so  difierent  that 

the  work  of  neither  is   satisfactorily  done.     When  the  duties 

properly  belonging  to  a  superintendent  are  discussed,  it  will  be 

shown  why  the  full  time   and  powers  of  a  man  or  woman  are 

needed  for  the  office,  and  why  at  the  same   time   no  conflict 

need  arise  by  one  person's   assuming  the   supervision  of  the 

schools  of  two  or  more  towns. 

There   are   others  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  confine 

the  superintendent's  work  to  so  small  a  number  of  schools  as 

the  present  district  plan  includes.     They  would  have  the  county 

County  su-     Supervision  which  prevails  in  the  south  and  west, 

pervision       in  which  certain  powers  of   selecting  teachers  are 

present  given  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  enabled  to  visit 

P^^'^-  the  schools  but  once  or  twice  a  year.     It  need  not 

be  said,  to  those  who   are   acquainted  with  the  two  plans,  that 

*  At  the  time  of  the  final  abolition  of  the  old  district  system,  in  1882,  there  were  39 
towns  affected  by  the  law.  While  there  are  now  78  towns  which  would  be  affected  by  a 
law  making  universal  the  present  supervisory  district  plan,  just  half  of  this  number  it  is 
estimated  have  voted  at  one  time  or  another  to  join  other  towns  in  forming  a  district. 
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county  supervision  is  not  to  be  compared  in  effectiveness  to 
that  of  our  small  districts,  in  which  the  work  of  teachers  is 
directed  by  frequent  visits  and  meetings.  The  difference  will 
more  clearly  appear  when  the  duties  of  superintendents  are 
considered  in  detail. 

One  objection  urged  against  the  universal  extension  of  the 
plan  of  district  supervision  to  all  parts  of  the  State  is  the 
impracticability  of  carrying  it  out  fully  without  making  dis- 
tricts of  towns  widely  distant  from  one  another,  or  without 
joining  together  towns  under  one  superintendent  which  are 
widely  different  in  their  conditions  and  needs. 

The  first  objection  may  be  met  by  putting  the  formation  of 
districts  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  a  special 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  it  being  assumed  that 
the  selection  for  a  given  district  will  be  left  to  the  objections 
towns  themselves,  so  far  as  such  selection  does  not  answered, 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  towns.  To  secure  the  nec- 
essary permanence  of  district  organization,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  make  new  division  lines  only  once  in  three  or  five  years, 
the  assignment  of  new  towns  being  made  by  the  board  or  com- 
mission. Intervals  of  reorganization  should  not  be  longer  than 
five  years,  on  account  of  changing  conditions,  which  may  de- 
mand a  readjustment  of  boundary  lines. 

The  second  objection  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  it 
should  be  understood  that  a  superintendent  is  working  under 
the  direction  or  rules  of  the  committee  whose  schools  he  is 
supervising.  For  example,  if  he  is  superintendent  of  schools 
in  two  towns,  giving  two  days  a  week  to  A  and  three  days  a 
week  to  B,  he  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  committee  in  A 
while  he  is  working  for  that  town  ;  during  the  other  three  days 
he  is  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  in  B.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  difliculty  has  ever  been  found  by  superintendents 
working  in  towns  whose  schools  are  maintained  under  different 
conditions.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  superintendents 
can  use  the  same  courses,  examinations  and  records  in  two  or 
more  towns  whose  schools  are  working  under  like  conditions, 
and  thus  are  able  to  economize  both  time  and  strength.  This 
is  only  one  of  several  circumstances  which  would  determine 
what  towns  should  form  a  district. 
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In  considering  the  matter  of  a  compulsory  supervision  law, 
it  should  be  assumed  that  each  of  the  cities  and  large  towns 
would  constitute  a  supervisory  district,  and  that  for  other 
towns  a  maximum  and  minimum  number  of  schools 
of  appor-  should  be  established,  as  necessary  to  constitute 
tioning  ex-     ^  district.     It  should  also  be  assumed  that  for  the 

pense. 

cities  and  some  of  the  towns  no  assistance  from  the 
State  should  be  given,  while  for  others  such  assistance  will  be 
needed.  The  apportionment  of  expense  for  the  latter  towns 
could  be  made  after  any  one  of  three  plans  :  — 

1.  The  most  direct  way  would  be  simply  to  extend  the 
plan  pursued  under  the  present  law,  by  which  the  towns  form- 
ing the  district  pay  one-half  the  minimum  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent, with  some  assistance  from  the  State  for  teachers' 
salaries.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  only  a  slight  readjustment 
of  division  lines  would  have  to  be  made,  so  as  to  include  towns 
not  now  in  districts. 

2.  A  second  plan  might  be  based  upon  the  present  plan,  the 
chief  difference  being  the  omission  of  payment  by  the  State  on 
account  of  teachers'  salaries.  In  that  case  it  might  be  well  to 
make  the  sum  paid  by  the  State  one  thousand  dollars  instead 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  total  amount  paid  at 
present  by  the  State  to  districts.  By  this  arrangement  the  first 
and  only  expense  of  the  towns  of  a  district  would  be  but  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  towns  in  proportion  either 
to  the  time  spent  by  the  superintendent  or  to  the  number  of 
schools.  On  some  accounts  this  adjustment  of  expense  to  dis- 
tricts would  seem  a  fairer  one  than  exists  under  the  present 
plan,  by  which  the  district  really  pays  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars paid  by  the  State  "  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,"  whatever 
the  original  intent  of  the  law,  is  really  a  contribution  to  the 
towns  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

3.  The  ideal  amount  of  assistance  from  the  State  for  each 
town  would  be  regulated  by  its  actual  needs.  An  approach 
to  this  ideal  could  be  reached  by  adopting  a  plan  by  which  the 
amount  expended  by  each  town  would  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  schools  and  amount  of  valuation.  By  this  plan 
every  city  or  town  having  a  valuation  of  more  than   a  given 
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sum,  say  two  and  one-half  million  dollars,  would  bear  the 
entire  expense  of  the  superintendent  if  the  city  or  town  alone 
constituted  a  district.  If  two  or  more  towns  of  such  valuation 
were  united  to  form  a  district,  the  time  of  the  superintendent 
and  expense  for  each  town  would  be  apportioned  by  the  school 
committees  of  the  district.  For  all  other  towns,  upon  the 
assumption  that  each  district  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
the  expense  could  be  apportioned,  first,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  schools,  and  afterwards  upon  the  valuation.  For 
example,  every  town  in  a  district  might  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year 
for  every  five  schools  it  has  or  fraction  thereof,  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  in  proportion  to  its  valuation  above  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  expense  to  the  State  under  any  one  of  the  above  plans 
would    not  be  greatly  in   excess  of  what   is    now  paid  by  the 
State  to  districts.      On  the  basis  of  forty  schools  to  a  district, 
there  would  be  but  fourteen  additional  districts  for  Expense  to 
the  five  hundred  and  forty-four  schools  not  now  the  state  of 
under  supervision  in  towns  having  a  valuation  of  supervi- 
less  than  two  and  one  half  million  dollars.     Under  ^^°^' 
the   second  plan  proposed,  the  expenditure  by  the  State  on 
account  of  the  sixty-six  districts  would  be  sixty-six  thousand 
dollars,  an  excess  of  only  three  thousand  dollars  over  what  is 
now  paid. 

But  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  is  not  one 
of  expense  or  of  ways  and  means.     The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant question  is.  Will  the  schools  be  improved  by  the  proposed 
changfe    of  administration?      That  there  are  some 
poor  schools  now  under  the  supervision  of  superin-  ^ived  by 
tendents  must  be  admitted.     That  there  are    su-   skinedsu- 

,     1    .  n  ii  pervision. 

perintendents  who  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they 

ought  to  do  must  also  be  admitted.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
a  superintendent  can  always  make  good  schools  under  poor 
conditions,  or  that  there  are  no  superintendents  who  fail  to  do 
good  work.  There  is  no  such  claim  for  teachers,  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  condemning  the  business  of  teaching  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  a  few.  There  are  such  persons  also  as 
poor  clergymen  and  poor  physicians,  and  yet  the  work  they 
are  failing  to  do  is  not  sufi^ered  to  go  undone.     Given  good 
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men  and  a  good  opportunity,  the  new  profession  of  skilled 
supervision  will  show  as  good  reason  for  being  as  either  of  the 
old  professions.  There  are  abundant  instances  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  There  are  good  schools  to-day,  and 
many  of  them,  in  the  place  of  poor  schools  ten  years  ago, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  earnest,  faithful  superin- 
tendents. Scores  and  hundreds  of  persons  could  be  brought 
forward  who  would  testify  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
schools,  brought  about  by  skilled  supervision,  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses being  persons  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  the  plan. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  improvement  is  going  on  in  places 
where  there  are  no  superintendents.  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  improvement  is  in  spite  of,   and  not  in  consequence   of, 

existing  conditions.     There  are  conditions  existing 

Present  *  ,  ,  *= 

faults  to  be  here  in  certain  towns  of  Massachusetts  to-day  quite 
reme  le  .  ^^  unpromising  for  good  schools  as  ever  existed 
under  the  old  district  system.  In  some  towns  schools  are 
being  deliberately  parceled  out  to  members  of  the  committee, 
each  member  having  one  or  more  schools  of  which  for  a  given 
time  he  has  entire  charge,  including  care  of  buildings,  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  and  employment  of  teachers.  Each  member 
interferes  with  no  other  member  so  long  as  he  is  not  interfered 
with.  Any  one  can  see  that  there  could  not  exist  such  possi- 
bilities of  fraud,  favoritism  and  nepotism  without  being  some- 
times realized.  It  is  from  such  dangers  as  these  that  our  laws, 
so  far  as  they  can  do  so,  should  protect  the  schools.  The 
placing  of  superintendents  in  communities  where  such  condi- 
tions exist  may  not  wholly  eradicate  the  evils,  but  it  will  be 
the  first  step.  A  good  superintendent,  alive  to  the  opportuni- 
ties he  has,  cannot  fail  to  assist  in  creating  a  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  good  schools.  He  w411  help  to  form  a  healthy  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  need  of  well-ventilated,  well-equipped  and 
beautiful  schoolrooms,  of  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  of 
procuring  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  had,  and  of  all  other 
features  of  good  schools,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
watchful  oversight  and  direction  of  one  who  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

What  the  duties  of  such  an  official  should  be  to  secure  the 
best  results  will  next  be  considered. 
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The  Duties  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Whether  the  supervision  of  schools  is  made  compulsory  or 
not,   the  kind  of  work   done  in  such  supervision  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  both  because  it  determines  in  large 
degree  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  also  be-  Necessity 
cause  upon  it  depends  the  efficiency,  and  sometimes  of  defining 
the  length,  of  the  superintendent's  administration,  superin- 
Much    of  the   friction   which   now  exists  between  ^^iident. 
superintendents  and  those  with  whom  they  have   official  and 
personal  relations  would  be  avoided  if  the  duties  of  all  school 
officials  were  carefully  defined.     The  teacher,  superintendent 
and  school  committee  all  have  separate  functions,  which  must 
not  be  confused  or  uncertain,  however  closely  they  may  touch 
or  even  overlap  one  another. 

We  have  seen  that  the  superintendent's  function  has  grown 
or  evolved  out  of  the  function  of  the  school  committee.  What 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  has  been  assumed  by  the 
superintendent  and  what  new  duties  have  been  developed  in 
the  changed  character  of  the  supervision  are  best  seen  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  superintendents  at  the  present  time. 
That  practice  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is  made 
up  from  returns  lately  received  from  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts :  — 
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Table  IL  Showing  the  Duties  performed  by  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Cities  and  Towns  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Degree  of  Authority  exercised. 


DUTIES. 


Number  op  Towns  in  which  Certain 
Degrees  op  Authority  are  exer- 
cised BY  Superintendents. 


t3 


1.  Selection  of  text-books 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books,  .        . 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus, 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies,  .        .        .        . 

5.  Nomination  or  certification  of  teachers, 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers, 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers, 

9.  Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work, 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings, 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils 


81 

41 

67 

89 

104 

102 

3 

2 

16 


92 

93 

103 

164 

95 

21 

16 

15 

218 

224 

187 


The  answers  from  which  the  above  table  was  compiled  con- 
tained some  explanations  which  might  give  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent showing,  if  the  analysis  of  the  superintendents'  authority 
had  been  more  finely  drawn  ;  yet  enough  is  given  to  show  that 
a  remarkable  degree  of  power  is  23ut  into  their  hands. 

In  respect  to  such  duties  as  the  appointment  of  teachers  and 
selection  of  text-books,  which  by  law  devolve  upon  the  school 
committee,  the  explanation  is  made,  in  most  instances  when 
the  answer  is  "full,"  that  special  authority  is  given,  or  that  the 
advice  of  the  superintendent  is  always  followed. 

A  few  answers  are  given  in  the  returns  "  practically  full." 
These  are  counted  in  the  table  as  "  full." 

The  answer  "  full,  subject  to  approval,"  is  counted  as 
"  advisory." 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  country  towns,  the  superintend- 
ent is  authorized  to  act  with  a  teacher  or  local  member  of  the 
committee  with  full  powers ;  this  power  is  indicated  in  the 
table  as  "joint." 
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In  some  of  the  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what  proportion 

of  the  superintendent's  time  is  given  to  what  may  be  called 

professional    supervision,   or  duties    enumerated    above,  there 

was  an  evident  misunderstanding  as  to  what  was  proportion 

meant;  for,  after  giving  "full  time,"  or  "all  the  of  time 

time,"  several  superintendents  named  other  duties  profes- 

which  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  many  district  ^^°^^i  . 
''IT  T  J  supervi- 

superintendents  gave  the  proportion  of  time  spent  sion. 
in  a  certain  town.  The  object  of  the  question  of  course  was 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  superintendent's  time  was  given 
to  work  which  was  most  profitable  to  the  schools.  The  replies 
given  by  those  who  understood  the  purpose  of  the  question 
show  that  in  one  third  of  the  towns  at  least  the  proportion 
of  time  given  to  strictly  professional  work  ranges  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  many  superintendents  replying 
"  practically  all." 

There  is  no  means  of  judging  from  the  returns  how  many  of 
those  who  failed  to  answer  the  question  are  given  unnecessary 
clerical  or  non-professional  work,  except  from  answers  to  the 
question,  "  What  duties  do  you  perform  not  named  varied 
above?"     The  answers  to  this  question  are  many  duties  of 

^         ^  ''     superin- 

and  varied.  Cliief  among  the  duties  named  are  tendents. 
"purchasing  supplies,"  "distributing  supplies,"  "acting  as 
secretary,"  "  caring  for  school  property,"  "  seeing  to  repairs," 
"keeping  records,"  "looking  after  truants,"  "making  out 
labor  certificates,"  "serving  as  truant  officer,"  "  office  work." 
Enough  is  given  in  the  replies  to  show  that  some  superintend- 
ents are  spending  much  time  upon  duties  which  ought  to  be 
performed  by  the  school  committee  or  by  a  clerk.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  statements  of  five  superintendents  indicate 
the  character  and  extent  of  certain  kinds  of  non-professional 
work  which  many  superintendents  are  obliged  to  perform :  — 

I  am  secretary  of  the  school  committee,  and  purchasing  agent  for 
books  and  supplies.  I  supervise  the  distribution  of  books  and  sup- 
plies, performing  much  of  the  manual  part  of  putting  them  into 
packages.  I  have  much  of  the  responsibility  of  attending  to  repairs 
of  buildings.  In  genei-al,  I  am  largely  responsible  for  the  business 
management  of  the  schools. 
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There  are  very  few  duties  in  connection  with  the  schools  that  do 
not  fall  to  my  lot  to  either  perform  myself  or  to  push  forward. 

I  do  everything  which  falls  to  the  school  committee  to  do. 

Am  required  to  keep  an  account  with  each  school  of  all  books, 
apparatus  and  general  supplies  furnished,  as  well  as  an  account  with 
each  publishing  house  from  which  we  purchase.  Am  also  required 
to  collect  tuition  money  from  non-resident  pupils.  Also  distribute 
all  supplies. 

I  arrange  for  repairs,  and  supervise  the  same ;  purchase  fuel 
(wood  and  coal),  perform  all  bookkeeping,  draw  all  warrants  and 
pay  all  bills ;  buy  all  supplies,  unpack,  deliver  and  keep  record  of 
the  same  ;  look  out  for  transportation  of  pupils  ;  issue  all  labor  cer- 
tificates and  keep  a  record  of  them. 

The  returns  indicate  that  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
regular  rules  are  established  by  the  school  committee  for  the 
guidance  of  superintendents,  while  in  the  smaller  towns  the 
superintendents  act  generally  by  a  tacit  understanding  or  gen- 
eral usage. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  with  a  view  of  getting  all 
the  evidence  possible  in  helping  to  determine  what  duties 
belong  to  a  school  superintendent,  the  following  tables  are 
given.  The  first  table,  Table  III.,  is  made  from  returns  re- 
ceived from  thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  in  New  England 
outside  of  Massachusetts ;  Table  IV.  records  the  practice  in 
forty  cities  and  towns  outside  of  New  England,  which  were 
reported  in  1890  as  having  a  population  between  ten  thousand 
and  fifteen  thousand ;  Table  V.  relates  to  thirteen  cities  out- 
side of  New  England,  having  in  1890  a  population  between 
fifty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand. 
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Table  III.  Showing  the  Duties  performed  by  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Thirty-nine  Cities  and  Towns  of  Neio  England  out- 
side of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Degree  of  Authority  exercised. 


DUTIES. 


Number  of  Towns  in  which  Certain 
Degrees  of  Authority  are  exer- 
cised BY  Superintendents. 


3 

s 

fe 

3 

7 

3 

11 

2 

12 

10 

17 

4 

15 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

5 

3 

35 

2 

36 

3 

33 

1.  Selection  of  text-books 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books, 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus,    .... 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies,  . 

5.  Nomination  or  certitication  of  teachers, 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers, 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers 

9.  Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work, 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings, 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils 


Table  IV.  Showing  the  Duties  performed  by  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Forty  Cities  ojitside  of  New  England,  having  a  Popu- 
lation between  Ten  Thousand  and  Fifteen  Thousand,  and  the 
Degree  of  Authority  exercised. 


DUTIES. 


Number  of  Cities  in  which  Certain 
Degrees  of  Authority  are  exer- 
cised BY  Superintendents. 


1.  Selection  of  text-books 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books, 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies,  . 

5.  Nomination  or  certification  of  teachers, 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers, 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers 

9.  Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work, 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings, 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils 


23 
17 
18 
9 
17 
24 
18 
24 


10 

20 

20 

28 

11 

4 

9 

2 

40 

39 

38 
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Table  V.  Showing  the  Duties  performed  by  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Thirteen  Cities  outside  of  New  England,  having  a 
Population  between  Fifty  Thousand  and  One  Hundred  TJiousand, 
and  the  Degree  of  Authority  exercised. 


DUTIES. 


Number  op  Cities  in  which  Certain 
Degrees  or  Authority  are  exer- 
cised BY  Superintendents. 


>. 

o 

^^ 

T3 

3 

< 

*-i 

fe 

9 

4 

- 

10 

3 

- 

8 

4 

1 

7 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

1 

- 

1 

] 

11 

1 

- 

12 

3 

1 

8 

p 


Selection  of  text-books 

Selection  of  reference  books, 
Selection  of  apparatus,   .        .        .        .        , 
Making  of  course  of  studies,  .        .        .        , 
Nomination  or  certification  of  teachers, 
Appointment  of  teachers,       .        .        .        , 

Suspension  of  teachers 

Dismissal  of  teachers 

Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers'  work. 
Calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings. 
Promotion  of  pupils 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  essentially  the 
same  range  of  powers  is  exercised  by  superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  degree  of  authority  exercised 
Powers  of  in  Southern  and  western  cities  is  not  unlike  that  of 
tenden^s  ^^^  ^^^^  town  and  district  superintendents.  The 
compared,  advisory  power  of  nominating  teachers  is  relatively 
less  extensive  here  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  loss  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  larger  percentage  of  superintendents  who  have 
the  full  power  of  such  nomination.  In  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  however,  the  percentage  of  superintendents  having 
no  power  at  all  is  far  greater  here  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  large  as  is  the  percentage  of  super- 
intendents in  Massachusetts  who  exercise  full  power  in  the 
promotion  of  pupils,  the  percentage  is  even  larger  outside  of 
Massachusetts.     In  the  case  of  the   superintendent   cited  in 
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Table  IH.  as  exercising  only  joint  power  in  the  promotion  of 
pupils,  it  should  be  said  that  he  acts  jointly  with  the  principals, 
probably  with  full  power  delegated  to  him  by  the  l)oard. 

In  respect  to  the  proportion  of  time  given  by  superintendents 
to  what  may  be  called  professional  duties,  there  appears  to  be 
no  great  difference  in  the  reports  received.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  the  secretary  of  the  board  is  by  statute  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  as  secretary  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  board,  and  keeps  its  records  and  accounts. 

A  superintendent  of  one  of  the  forty  towns  included  in  Table 
m.  writes  that  he  spends  three  fourths  of  his  time  in  business 
details ;  but  that  he  has  an  assistant,  who  spends  his  full  time 
in  school  inspection  and  other  professional  work. 

Another  superintendent  from  the  same  list  reports  :  ' '  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  laws  do  not  permit  the  employment  of  a 
business  manager,  most  of  the  duties  that  would  devolve  on 
this  officer  necessarily  fall  on  the  superintendent,  such  as  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  making  provision  for 
needed  repairs  and  improvements,  the  purchase  of  library  and 
other  books,  passing  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  discipline 
of  the  schools.  These  and  many  minor  yet  important  matters 
consume  much  of  my  time." 

Another  superintendent,  after  mentioning  several  duties  not 
professional  which  he  performs,  says  :  "It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  things  I  do  and  have  to  do."  One  wonders, 
if  the  enumeration  of  the  duties  is  tedious,  what  the  doing  of 
them  must  be. 

By  comparing  the  figures  given  in  the  four  tables  above  re- 
specting the  "joint"  power  exercised  by  superintendents,  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  superintendents 
exercise  that  power  in  Massachusetts  than  in  other  supervi- 
States.  This  may  be  due  to  the  quite  general  prac-  of'^^^^^m- 
tice  of  having  special  committees  or  sub-committees,  mittees. 
in  conjunction  with  whom  the  superintendent  acts.  When,  as 
in  several  instances  reported,  these  committees  exist  only  in 
name,  and  report  whatever  the  superintendent  advises,  but 
little  harm  is  done ;  but  when,  as  in  one  city,  the  sub-commit- 
tees upon  special  subjects,  as  drawing  and  singing,  have  more 
authority  respecting  text-books  and  courses  than  the  superin- 
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tendent  and  even  the  special  teachers  themselves,  the  useless- 
ness,  not  to  say  positive  harm,  of  sub-committees  is  apparent. 

Perhaps  the  injurious  results  of  supervision  by  or  through 
sub-committees  are  most  obvious  in  the  practices  of  so-called 
district  committees  which  have  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
Influence  schools.  Here,  again,  if  the  committees  respect 
commit-^*  ^^®  professional  judgment  of  the  superintendent 
tees.  and  are  guided  by  it,  few  mistakes  are  made,  — 

provided,  of  course,  the  superintendent  is  worthy  of  the  trust ; 
but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  recommendations  are 
ignored  or  not  called  for,  there  are  likely  to  be  mistakes  com- 
mitted, either  through  errors  of  judgment  or  something  worse. 
The  tendency  in  some  places  is  for  these  district  committees  to 
have  a  tacit  understanding  that  one  committee  will  not  interfere 
with  or  disapprove  what  another  committee  does.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  duties  like  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  teachers  and  the  promotion  of  pupils  will  be 
practically  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
Probably  the  worst  or  most  glaring  results  of  such  practice 
exist  in  country  towns  where  the  schools  are  given  into  the 
charge  of  individual  members  as  already  described. 

Viewing  broadly  the  reports  of  present   practices    among 

superintendents,  we  find  that  their  duties  may  be  classed  under 

two    divisions,    one    division    including   matters  which  relate 

directly  to  pedagogical  interests,  and  the  other  in- 
Two  classes  •  ^  •   i  i       •  i        m  mi 

of  duties        eluding  financial  or  business  details.      Ihese  two 

b^^the°^^*^  kinds  of  duties  may  run  into  each  other,  and  it 
superin-  may  be  occasionally  difiicult  to  say  of  a  specific  act 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  pedagogic  side  or  to  the 
business  side  of  the  school.  Yet,  in  the  main,  they  may  be 
separated,  and  such  separation  may  aid  in  determining  which 
of  them  properly  belongs  to  the  superintendent. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  function  and  duties  of  a  superintendent,  —  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  ought  to  be  done  under  right 
conditions,  and  the  other  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best 
to  be  done  under  given  conditions.  In  what  follows,  both 
views  will  be  considered ;  always,  however,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  both  school  committee  and  superintendent  are  able  to 
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perform  the  duties  that  belong  to  them,  and  are  willing  to  work 

with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.     No 

theory  of  functions  can  be  devised  to  reach  incompetence  or 

uutrustworthiness . 

One  fact  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  returns, — the  fact  that 

a  superintendent  should  be  employed  to  do,  not  what  the  school 

committee  can  do,  but  what  they  cannot  do.     His  service  ought 

to  be  that  of  an  expert  in  matters  pertainins;  to  the 

^  \  .         ^  ^  The  super- 

teaching  and  training   of  children,   with  only  so  intendent 

much  of  business  details  as  has  a  close  relation  to  ^^  expert, 

the  great  purpose  for  which  the  schools  are  maintained. 

Supervision  in  general  has  to  do  with  school  buildings  and 

equipments,    course  of  studies,  teachers,   pupils  and  parents. 

In  the  construction  and  permanent  repairs  of  school  buildings 

there  is  needed  some  advice  which  relates  to  the  guper- 

convenience  of  the  school  and  health  of  the  pupils,  vision  in 

,  .1  j_      n  1  /.   relation  to 

such  as  the  arrangement  oi  rooms  and  means  oi  school 
ventilation.  This  advice  should  be  given  by  the  ^^iidings. 
superintendent,  matters  of  detail  being  left  to  the  school 
committee  or  building  committee.  Slight  repairs  should  be 
ordered  directly  by  the  teachers,  by  a  special  official  or  by 
any  other  means  which  will  occasion  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  superintendent  should  not  be  burdened  with  such  matters, 
which,  though  of  limited  amount  for  each  teacher,  may  in  the 
aggregate  be  a  burdensome  and  time-consuming  task  for  him. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  care  of  buildings.  Janitors 
should  be  appointed  who  can  themselves  make  small  repairs, 
and  who  may  within  certain  limits  order  work  done  which  they 
are  not  able  to  do. 

In  matters  of  equipment,  which  includes  everything  that  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  school,  the  superintendent's  advice 
should  be  given  respecting  the  kind  and  quantity  desired.  So 
far  as  furniture  and  furnishings  are  concerned,  his  school 
advice  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  the  com-  equipment, 
mittee ;  but  in  respect  to  text  and  reference  books  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  superintendent  should  extend  so  far  as  to  forbid  any 
books  to  be  selected  in  opposition  to  his  recommendation. 
Needed  apparatus  and  ordinary  supplies  should  be  ordered 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  either  by  the  teach- 
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ers  or  by  an  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Their  distribu- 
tion should  be  provided  for  in  other  ways  than  by  the  superin- 
tendent's personal  care.  It  is  poor  economy  to  give  the  work 
of  an  expressman  or  errand  boy  to  a  highly  paid  official.  In 
country  districts,  however,  where  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
some  of  the  work  of  distribution  may  be  done  by  the  super- 
intendent with  little  loss  of  time  on  his  part. 

In  all  the  work  of  supervision,  no  greater  technical  or  pro- 
fessional work  is  needed  anywhere  than  in  the  making  of  a 
course  of  studies,  and  the  superintendent  alone  should  do  it. 
Course  of  ^^  ^^  responsible  for  it.  For  reasons  of  protection 
studies.  against  possible  contingencies,  the  course  should 
be  ratified  by  the  committee,  but  no  additions  or  omissions 
should  be  made  without  the  superintendent's  sanction.  The 
course  of  studies  is  to  teaching  what  the  mariner's  chart  is  to 
navigation,  and  no  unprofessional  hand  should  tamper  with  it. 

Full  power  should  be  given  to  the  superintendent  to  nominate 
teachers,  and,  when  elected,  to  assign  them  to  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  to  teach.  Power  also  should  be  given  him  to 
Nomination  fill  temporary  vacancies  by  Substitute  teachers.  He 
and  direc-  should  inspect  and  examine  the  schools  frequently, 
teachers.  and  make  such  sus-o-estions  to  teachers  as  to  teach- 
ing  and  discipline  as  will  assist  them  in  their  work.  These 
suggestions  may  be  made  to  teachers  individually  or  to  them 
collectively  in  teachers'  meetings,  which  he  should  have  power 
to  call.  Sometimes  the  suggestions  will  need  to  be  made  by 
class  recitations  conducted  by  the  superintendent  or  by  some 
one  appointed  by  him. 

The  function  of  suspending  and  dismissing  teachers,  as  well 
as  of  electing  them,  should  be  performed  by  the  school  com- 
mittee by  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  Good 
Suspension  reasons  are  assigned  for  giving  the  powder  to  sus- 
missarof  P^nd  and  dismiss  teachers  to  the  superintendent ; 
teachers,  but  the  reasons  for  withholding  that  power  from  him 
and  putting  it  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  are  strong 
enough,  at  least,  to  make  doubtful  the  policy  of  the  assumption 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  full  power  either  to  suspend  or 
dismiss  teachers. 

By  a  knowledge  of  pupils  gained  through  inspection  and  ex- 
amination and  by  the  advice  of  teachers,  he  should  arrange  for 
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the  proper  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils.     For  such 
important  functions  he  alone  should  be  responsible,   ciassmca- 
Only  in  this  way  can  be  avoided  the  mistakes  of  the  p^^t^^'^jon 
varying  standards  of  teachers' judgment  on  the  one  of  pupils, 
hand,  and  of  the  pressure  upon  school  committees  for  unmerited 
promotions  on  the  other.     Wise  plans  should  be  made  by  the 
superintendent  for  the  placing  of  each  pupil  at  any  time  where 
he  can  do  the  most  for  himself. 

Aid  through  counsel  and  active  support  should  be  given  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  school  committee,  teachers  and  attendance 
officers  for  the  securing  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  at  school.  He  should  promptly  report  all  school 
violations  of  the  law  relating  to  school  attendance,  attendance, 
and  help  in  its  proper  enforcement.  For  the  possible  protec- 
tion of  the  superintendent  from  thoughtless  attacks  of  oifended 
parties,  the  school  committee  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  rule  relating  to  excuses  for  absence 
and  the  suspension  or  dismissal  of  pupils. 

The  superintendent's  duty  to  the  people  and  patrons  of  the 

schools  cannot  be  set  forth  in  formal  phrase.     By  all  ways  in 

his  power  he  is  to  keep  up  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  in 

regard  to  the  schools,    and  to  aid  in   fostering;  a 

*=   .  .  '  "=■         Duty  to 

cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  any  people  and  • 

part  in  their  maintenance.     By  reports,  public  ad-  ^^  ^o^^^. 

dresses,   parents'  conferences,  newspaper  articles  and  private 

conversation  he  is  to  honestly  and  fearlessly  tell  the  truth  as  to 

the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  hopes  and  plans  he  has  for 

their  improvement. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  school  superintendents  is  the  standard  of  the  best  practice 
to-day  in  this  country,  and  in  most  respects  is  attained  in  a 
majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  There  is 
no  reason  why  its  main  features  may  not  be  adopted  in  all. 

In  circumstances  where  the  superintendent  cannot  attend  to 
details,  as  in  cities  or  large  areas  of  schools,  he  may  delegate 
certain  duties  to  principals  of  schools  or  other  teachers,  holding 
them  to  the  same  responsibility  which  he  assumes 

.  ^  "^  Details 

to  the  school  committee.     In  a  system  of  schools  to  be 
that  requires  much  clerical  work,  that  work  should  ^®^®^^*®d- 
be  done  by  a  clerk,  so  as  to  allow  the  superintendent  all  the 
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time  possible  for  professional  duties.     To  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing,  carefully  prepared  rules  should  be  adopted  by  the 

„,         ^         committee,  deiinino;  the  duties  of  the  superintend- 
Character  .  .  . 

of  rules         ent  in  all  important  features  of  his  work,  and  giving 
him  the  largest  freedom  consistent  with  a  proper 
recognition    of  the   rights    and   responsibilities   of  the   school 
committee. 

The  following  rules  embody  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  in  this  report  relating  to  the 
duties  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  They  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  rules  of  school  committees  who  are  willing  to  put 
so  large  a  part  of  the  direct  work  of  the  school  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent. 

Rules  kelating  to  the  Duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

I.  General  Poioers.  —  It  is  the  province  of  the  superintendent  to 
manage  and  direct  the  work  of  instruction  and  training  in  the  schools, 
and  to  advise  in  all  other  matters  which  have  any  relation  to  such 
woi'k. 

II.  School  Buildings.  —  In  all  work  of  construction  and  alteration 
of  school  buildings  the  superintendent  shall  advise  respecting  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  convenience  of  the  school  and  health  of  the 
pupils. 

III.  School  Equipment.  —  He  shall  advise  as  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  furniture  and  furnishings  needed  for  each  school.  He 
shall  also  recommend  all  text-books  and  reference  books  that  are 
needed,  and  no  books  shall  be  selected  by  the  board  in  opposition  to 
his  recommendation.  Apparatus  and  ordinary  supplies  within  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  board  for  that  purpose  may  be  ordered 
under  his  direction  as  they  are  needed. 

IV.  Course  of  Studies.  — He  shall  prepare  and  recommend  to  the 
board  for  adoption  a  course  of  studies  for  the  schools,  and  any  changes 
that  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable.  No  course  of  studies 
or  any  part  of  a  course  shall  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  the 
superintendent. 

V.  Teachers.  —  It  shall  be  the  prerogative  of  the  superintendent 
to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  positions  as  teachers,  and  the  board 
shall  elect  no  teacher  not  recommended  by  the  superintendent.  He 
shall  assign  to  places  all  teachers  elected  by  the  board,  and  transfer 
teachers  from  one  school  to  another  whenever  in  his  opinion  such 
transfer  will  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

He  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  teachers, 
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and  recommend  to  the  board  the  suspension  or  dismissal  of  any 
teacher,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  suspension  or  dismissal  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

He  shall  inspect  and  examine  the  schools  frequently,  and  make 
such  suggestions  to  teachers  as  will  assist  them  in  their  work.  He 
shall  at  proper  times  hold  meetings  of  teachers  for  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  school  work,  and  shall  at  his  discretion 
give  permission  to  teachers  to  attend  teachers'  conventions  or  insti- 
tutes and  to  visit  schools. 

VI.  Pupils.  — The  superintendent  shall  arrange  for  the  proper 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  with  the  sole  object  of  placing 
each  pupil  at  any  time  where  he  can  do  the  most  for  himself.  He 
shall  excuse  any  pupil  from  pursuing  one  or  more  subjects  of  study 
and  from  attending  school  a  portion  of  the  time,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil  are  served  by  such  action. 
He  shall  pass  judgment  in  the  case  of  suspended  pupils,  either  return- 
ing them  to  the  schools  or  reporting  them  to  the  school  committee, 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

VII.  Meetings  of  the  Board.  —  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  any  question  before 
it,  but  not  of  voting.  Opportunity  will  be  given  him  at  each  regular 
meeting  to  make  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to 
present  recommendations  for  its  action. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  rules  do  not  treat  of 
the  minor  details  of  the  superintendent's  duties,  such  as  keep- 
ing needed  records  of  his  office,  ringing  the  bell  for  no  session 
of  the  schools,  and  providing  for  the  transfer  of   other 
pupils.     Nor  are  those  duties  mentioned  which  he  '^"*^®^.  °f 

'^    i         _  superin- 

is  required  by  law  to  do,  such  as  excusing  cases  of  tendent. 
necessary  absence  from  school  and  signing  school  attendance 
blanks.  All  these  and  other  duties  are  either  understood  or 
may  be  defined  at  any  time  by  special  vote  of  the  board.  More- 
over, the  proposed  rules  do  not  hedge  him  about  with  require- 
ments and  restrictions  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  he 
should  spend  his  time.  The  rules  should  be  made  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  superintendent  is  a  person  of  ability, 
common  sense  and  integrity.  If  he  is  wanting  in  any  one  of 
these  necessary  virtues,  no  rules  will  make  him  what  he  ought 
to  be,  and  no  rules  ought  to  be  necessary  to  show  to  the  com- 
mittee his  unfitness  for  the  work. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the   powers  and  duties 
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of  a  superintendent  of  schools,   as  outlined  above,   fairly    or 

fully  meet  the  needs  of  supervision  in  the  large  cities.     It  has 

been  assumed  in  recent  years  that  such  cities  present 

ScllOOl  SU-  T  n>         1    •  1    •     1  1  T'l 

pervision  in  difficulties  which  cannot  be  met  by  means  ordinarily 
large  cities,  ^^g^^j  ^j-^  ^]^q  smaller  cities.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
in  some  cities,  that  a  radical  change  of  school  administration  is 
advocated  by  earnest  reformers.  No  doubt  the  form  of  the 
superintendent's  work  should  vary  somewhat  with  the  number 
of  schools  he  has  to  care  for ;  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  great  extent  of  his  work  should  lessen  the  profes- 
sional character  of  it.  With  the  assistance  that  ought  to  be 
given,  and  conditions  of  freedom  from  politics,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  superintendent  of  a  large  system  of  schools  should 
be  engrossed  in  unprofessional  administrative  details  than  is  the 
superintendent  of  a  small  system.  The  chief  difference  lies  in 
the  amount  of  work  delegated  to  others.  There  is  needed  the 
same  professional  knowledge  to  properly  direct  the  work  in 
both  positions,  and  the  responsibility,  though  differing  in 
amount,  does  not  materially  differ  in  kind.  With  a  very  small 
system  of  schools  the  superintendent  personally  directs  the 
Profes-  teachers  and  attends  to  the  few  needed  matters  of 

sionai  business.     In  a  small  city  system  he  should  have 

needed  for  the  aid  of  a  clerk  to  attend  to  business  details,  and 
all  systems,  supervising  principals  and  special  teachers  to  whom 
he  can  delegate  certain  supervisory  duties.  In  a  larger  system 
he  should,  in  addition  to  these  helpers,  have  one  or  more  as- 
sistant superintendents  to  aid  him,  and  a  business  manager  to 
w^iom  all  matters  of  repairs  and  supplies  should  be  committed. 
In  all  these  positions  the  superintendent  ought  to  have  a  clear 
professional  policy,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  functions  here  laid  down  might  well  be  exer- 
cised by  superintendents  in  any  system  of  schools.  They  at 
least  may  serve  as  a  basis  or  guide  for  that  division  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  between  a  school  board  and  the  superintend- 
ent which  is  necessary  to  harmonious  relations  and  the  most 
effective  service.  The  fact  that  such  powers  and  duties  of 
superintendents  as  are  outlined  above  are  not  exercised  in  all 
towns  and  cities  by  the  Commonwealth  may  naturally  prompt 
the  inquiry  whether  they,  or  some  other  carefully  considered 
functions,  should  not  be  established  by  law. 
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Is  A  Law  eegulating  the  Duties  and  Election  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  desirable? 
In  section  43,  chapter  44  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  "A  city  by  ordinance  and  a  town  by  vote  may 
require  the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent, who,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  -^^-^^ 

committee,  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of   relating  to 

.   .        .       -,  -,      .  superin- 

the  public  schools."     Provision  is  also  made  m  two  tendentof 

laws  for  the  union  of  two  or  more  towns  for  the  schools, 
purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent.  No  specific  duties  of 
the  superintendent  are  here  mentioned,  and  none  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  except  in  section  3,  chapter  496  of  the  laws  of  1898, 
in  which  under  certain  circumstances  the  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendent may  be  given  ;  and  in  section  12  of  the  same  chapter, 
in  which  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to  excuse  cases  of 
children's  necessary  absence  from  school ;  and  in  chapter  494 
of  the  Acts  of  1898,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  certain  routine 
duties  in  relation  to  attendance  and  labor  certificates. 

In  view  of  the  very  general  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the 
principle  of  this  form  of  supervision,  and  the  common  assump- 
tion by  superintendents  of  extended  powers  of  administration, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  office  of  superintendent 
might  not  be  made  more  efiective  by  making  certain  specific 
duties  of  his  obligatory  by  statute  law,  and  whether  for  the 
same  reason  some  legislation  might  not  be  made  with  reference 
to  his  term  or  tenure  of  office. 

To  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  superintendents  themselves 
upon  these  points,  the  following  question  was  asked  them  in 
the  circular  letter  before  referred  to  :  "  What  provision  of 
statute  law  would  you  think  desirable  respecting  the  election 
or  duties  of  a  city  or  town  superintendent  of  schools  ?  " 

Full  and  positive  replies  were  given  by  a  large  number  of  the 
superintendents,  a  majority  affirming  that  the  superintendent 
after  trial  should  be  elected  for  a  term  longer  than  one  year,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  school  committee ;  and  opinions  of 
more  than  a  third  recommending  that  some  legis-  superin- 
lation  is  desirable  respecting  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent.  Many  superintendents  either  did  not  answer 
the  second  part  of  the  question  at  all,  or  gave  testimony  to  the 
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fact  that  no  legislation  was  needed  in  their  own  city  or  town. 
But  few,  less  than  a  dozen  in  all,  took  the  ground  that  no  desig- 
nation of  duties  by  law  was  necessary  or  desirable.  From  the 
answers  of  those  who  oppose  any  legislative  recognition  or 
definition  of  the  superintendent's  duties  the  following  state- 
ments are  quoted :  — 

None.  If  the  superintendent  and  school  board  clash,  law  cannot 
remedy  the  evil. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  define  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  by 
statute.  The  best  results,  all  things  considered,  will  be  secured  by 
allowing  every  superintendent  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  this 
respect. 

Duties  are  best  delegated  from  the  committee ;  if  harmonious,  they 
will  give  abundantly  ;  if  inharmonious,  too  much  power  from  without 
is  dangerous.  School  power  should  not  get  too  far  from  the  people 
and  those  responsible  for  them. 

I  think  it  better  to  let  the  duties  remain  subject  to  the  process  of 
evolution.  Elasticity  is  to  be  desired.  When  that  is  absent  in  one 
particular  it  cannot  be  secured  by  positive  enactment  without  danger 
of  destroying  it  in  other  particulars. 

Opinions  in  favor  of  legislation  differ  widely  as  to  extent  and 
kind.  The  following  extracts  from  replies  indicate  the  diverse 
character  of  superintendents'  views  :  — 

Whatever  power,  other  than  advisory,  is  to  be  conferred  on  the 
superintendent,  should  be  conferred  by  law. 

I  favor  (1)  legislation  requiring  the  election  of  teachers  from  lists 
of  properly  qualified  candidates  nominated  by  the  superintendent; 
(2)  increased  authority  (perhaps  full  authority)  in  the  choice  of  text- 
books; (3)  increased  authority  in  the  expenditure  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  text-books  and  supplies. 

The  superintendent  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  make  courses 
of  studies ;  to  nominate,  certificate  and  suspend  teachers ;  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  teachers  and  to  promote  pupils. 

The  superintendent  should  be  made  by  law  the  executive  officer  of 
the  school  board.  The  work  of  the  board  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  legislative  functions. 

I  believe  a  law  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  school  board  to 
elect  any  teacher  not  recommended  by  the  superintendent. 

His  duties  should  be  defined  by  law.     He  should  have  full  power 
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in  connection  with  the  eleven  points  enumerated  (see  tables  II. -IV.) 
unless  his  acts  are  forbidden  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

A  law  establishing  greater  control  by  State  authorities. 

A  few  superintendents  seem  to  take  a  middle  ground  in  this 
matter,  by  advocating  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  present 
law  which  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  superintendent's 
oflSce,  such  as  "who  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board." 
One  superintendent  would  go  a  step  further,  in  an  amendment 
which  would  read  as  follows  :  ' '  He  shall  act  as  executive 
officer  of  the  committee  in  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  full  committee 
only."  Several  believe  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
should  be  more  clearly  defined  by  law,  but  think  the  time  is 
not  ripe  for  it. 

The  above  testimony,  as  to  the  desirability  of  more  clearly 
defining  by  law  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  committee, 
is  all  from  our  own  State.     No  new  light  upon  the  subject  is 
given  in  the  testimony    of  superintendents    from  practice 
other  States,   which  indicates  the  same  diflfereuce  in  states 
of  opinion  as    exists   here.      Nor  do  the  practices  Massachu- 
of  other   States    aid  us    in    solving  this   question,   setts. 
Few  States  give  any  more  power  to  city  and  town  superintend- 
ents, or  prescribe  any  more  duties  by  legal  enactment,  than 
does  Massachusetts.     The  laws  of  California  prescribe  certain 
powers  and  duties  to  the  city  superintendent.     He  is  obliged 
to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  convention  of  superintendents 
called  by  the   State   superintendent,   to  report   to   the    State 
superintendent  a  census  of  children,  and  to  approve  the  ap- 
pointment of  school  census  marshals.     He  is  also  by  law  chair- 
man of  the  city  board  of  examination,  and  may  not  engage  in 
teaching  if  his   salary    as    superintendent   is    fifteen    hundred 
dollars   or  more.     However  useful  the  prescription   of    such 
duties  may  be  under  the  California  system,  certainly  under  our 
own  system  they  would  be  unnecessary  or  useless. 

Specific  and  greatly  extended  duties  are  prescribed  for  county 
superintendents  in  some  of  the  western  and  southern  States ; 
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but,  as  such  supervision  bears  no  resemblance  to  our  town  and 
district  supervision,  its  methods  cannot  aid  us  materially  in 
determining  what,  if  any,  legislation  is  needed  in  relation  to 
the  election  and  duties  of  superintendents. 

One  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
is  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  our  cities  and  towns,  with 
Reasons  for  *^®  exception  of  those  cities  whose  charters  provide 
deferring       for  the  appointment  of  such  an  official.     To  pre- 

legislation  m        i    ,.  p  -ji  j.  j  i      • 

in  relation  scnbe  duties  01  a  speciiic  nature  under  such  circum- 
to  duties.  stances  might  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the 
appointment  of  superintendents.  When  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent becomes  universal  and  fixed,  like  that  of  the  school 
committee,  its  powers  and  duties  may  be  as  well  defined  by  law 
as  are  those  of  that  body ;  indeed,  the  history  of  supervision 
by  school  committees  may  be  a  guide  of  what  we  ought  to 
expect  in  supervision  by  superintendents.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  law  of  1789  gave  towns  permission  to  choose  a  special 
committee  to  look  after  the  schools,  instead  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  selectmen.  Their  duties  as  designated  by 
the  statutes  were  very  general,  viz.,  to  secure  good  attendance 
at  school  of  the  children,  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  six  months, 
and  to  inquire  into  their  regulations  and  discipline  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  the  choice 
of  a  school  committee  was  made  mandatory  upon  the  towns. 
At  the  same  time  the  duties  of  the  school  committee  were  de- 
fined, being  substantially  the  same  as  those  required  at  the 
present  time.  In  like  manner  may  not  the  designation  and 
definition  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  well  wait  for  the 
time  when  the  employment  of  such  an  official  is  made  universal 
and  compulsory  throughout  the  State  ?  When  that  time  comes, 
the  duties  now  performed  by  some  superintendents  may  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  by  legal  enactment.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  with  some  complacency  wait,  knowing  that  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  superintendents  of  the  State  are  given 
such  powers  as  enable  them  to  shape  the  educational  policy 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

While  it  may  not  be  best  to  wait  for  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  before   designating 
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by  statute  the  duties  of  that  office,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why   school  committees  should  not  be  au-  Tenure  of 
thorized  by  law  to  elect  the  superintendent  during  o^ce  of 

-J  jr  D    superin- 

the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  precisely  as  they  tendent. 
are  now  authorized  to  elect  teachers  according  to  chapter  313 
of  the  Acts  of  1886.  One  city,  Waltham,  by  a  provision  of 
its  charter  so  elects  its  superintendent,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  other  cities  and  towns  would  do  the  same  if  they 
were  authorized  by  law  to  do  so. 

Shall    Qualifications    of    School    Supekintendents    be 
FIXED  BY  Law? 

In  the  returns  already  alluded  to,  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  advisability  of  fixing  by  law  a  standard  of  qualifications 
for  superintendents  of  schools,  although  no  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  circular  letter  to  which  the  returns  were  a  reply. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  several  States  have  estab- 
lished such  a  standard,  renders  it  fitting  that  the  subject  be 
discussed  briefly  before  this  report  is  closed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1895,  says,  with  emphasis  : 
' '  The  necessity  of  establishing  some  qualifications  Report  of 
to  be  required  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  posi-  of  Twelve, 
tion  of  supervising  ofiicer  is  emphatically  insisted  upon."  * 

The   reports  of  several  State  superintendents  where  some 
scholastic  qualifications  are  not  required  for  superintendents, 
urgently  endorse  the  idea,   one  even  going .  so  far  as  to  rec- 
ommend that  ' '  the  power  of  removal  in  case  of  the  Quanflca- 
election  of  a  person  not  possessing  these  qualifica-  tions 
tions  should  be  vested  in  the  State  superintendent. "f  various 
In  seventeen  States  qualifications  are  required  for  states. 
superintendents,  ranging  from  a  common  school  education  to  a 
full  university  course.     It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these 
qualifications   are  required   of  county    superintendents    alone, 
only  one  or  two  States  requiring  the  same  qualifications  for 
city  as  for  county  superintendents.     Yet  in  some  of  the  States 
a  standard  of  qualifications  is  urged  for  city  superintendents. 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97,  page  853. 
t  New  York  State  report  for  1895. 
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One  State  superintendent,  in  a  letter  recently  received,  says : 
' '  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  statute  requiring  any  qualifi- 
cations whatever  for  city  superintendents ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  a  number  of  city  superintendents  in  the 
smaller  cities  who  are  merely  political  officers." 

If  the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  were  in  any  way  similar 
to  the  State  just  referred  to,  or  to  the  other  sixteen  States 
where  the  qualifications  of  county  superintendents  are  fixed  by 
Unique  law,  there  would  be  no   doubt  of  the   wisdom  of 

in^assa-^  establishing  for  our  city  and  town  superintendents 
chusetts,  the  hio;hest  standard  fixed  in  those  States.  But 
our  conditions  are  quite  diflerent.  In  the  first  place,  instead 
of  being  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  some  States,  our  superin- 
tendents are  appointed  by  a  board,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  elected, 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  politics.  Moreover,  unlike  many 
States,  our  cities  and  large  towns  raise  all  money  for  schools 
by  local  taxation,  and  are  therefore  not  accountable  to  the  State 
for  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  there  have  been  few  persons  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
or  town  superintendent  who  might  not  be  elected  under  a  law 
by  which  high  qualifications  were  made  a  prerequisite.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  superintendents  of  Massachusetts  are  col- 
lege or  university  graduates,  with  an  average  experience  in 
teaching  of  over  twelve  years.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  re- 
maining number  is  either  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  has 
been  a  student  from  one  to  three  years  in  a  college.  These 
superintendents  have  had  an  average  experience  of  over  thir- 
teen years  in  teaching. 

While  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions as  a  requirement  for  superintendents  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  it  is  a  question  whether  some  requirements  or 
limitations  should  not  be  made  in  respect  to  district 
tions^  ^^'  superintendencies.  These  superintendencies  are 
needed  for     maintained  under  quite  diff'erent  conditions   from 

district  ^  •      n      /> 

superin-  thosc  of  the  citics  and  large  towns.  Practically  five 
tendents.       ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^.^.  Support  falls  upon  the 

State,  and  it  w^ould  seem  but  right  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  State  should  exact  some  requirement  which  would 
insure  a  proper  bestowal  of  the  money  spent.     In  all  other 
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departments  where  large  appropriations  are  made  by  the  State 
the  interests  of  the  State  are  carefully  safeguarded  either  by 
close  supervision  or  by  control  of  appointments,  and  it  would 
seem  only  wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  in  respect  to  district 
superintendents.  It  is  possible  for  local  boards,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  towns  pay  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  supervision,  to  subordinate  in  their  selection  of  superin- 
tendents the  interests  of  the  schools  to  the  interests  of  friends 
who  desire  for  themselves  or  others  coveted  positions.  It  is 
also  a  temptation  for  those  members  of  a  joint  committee  who 
do  not  approve  the  measure  to  try  to  defeat  it  by  voting  for 
unworthy  candidates.  While,  as  a  rule,  careful  and  wise 
selections  have  been  made,  there  have  been,  in  the  estimation 
of  some  critics,  a  few  appointments  made  which  might  not 
have  been  made  if  there  had  been  some  limitations  upon  the 
appointing  power  of  the  committees. 

As  to  what  these  limitations  should  be,  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     Some  believe   that  there   should  be  a  law 
estabhshing  certain  qualifications    for  the   office    of   superin- 
tendent  in  the  union    districts,    as,   for  example,  various 
graduation  from  college  and  three  or  more  years'  anTprac- 
experience  as  a  teacher.     Others  advocate  the  ad-  tices. 
visability  of  requiring  candidates  to  pass  an  examination  given 
by   the   State  Board  of  Education,    or   by    some   commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose.     Vermont,  which  has  a  system  of 
district  supervision  in  some  respects  similar  to  ours,  requires 
the  superintendents  under  that  system  to  hold  a  permanent 
State  teacher's  certificate.     This  certificate  represents  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  knowledge,  and  at  least  two  hundred 
weeks  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Vermont. 

The  simplest  and  perhaps  the  most  feasible  plan  of  establish- 
ing a  high  standard  of  qualifications  for  district  superintendents, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  securing  a  proper  supervisory  control 
over  appointments  by  the  State,  would  be  to  have 

.  .  ,.  .  '  ,  Superin- 

the  appomtment  of  supermtendents  made  as  now  tendents 

by  a  ioint  board  of  school  committees,  but  to  limit  ^o^^i^ated 
-J       J  'or  approved 

the  choice  to  candidates  nominated  by  the  secretary  by  state 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education.     In  such  a  plan 

local  boards  would  have  the  freedom  of  selection  from  a  number 
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of  candidates,  approved  by  one  whose  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  candidates  would  be  excellent,  and 
whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  schools  would  prompt 
him  to  recommend  only  those  who  are  well  qualified  for  the 
work.  Another  alternative,  in  which  the  State's  interests 
would  be  protected,  is  to  adopt  a  provision  by  which  the  local 
committees  shall  select  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Eecommendations. 

1.  The  supervision  of  schools  by  superintendents,  such  as 
is  exercised  in  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, should  be  extended  by  law  so  as  to  include  in  its 
operation  all  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  superintendent  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  matters  directly  relating  to  the  teaching  and 
training  of  children,  including  (1)  advisory  power  with  respect 
to  the  building  and  alteration  of  schoolhouses,  the  selection 
of  equipments,  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  studies,  the  elec- 
tion and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  the  expulsion  of  pupils ; 
(2)  full  power  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  apparatus  and 
supplies,  the  preparation  of  course  of  studies,  the  nomination 
of  teachers,  the  filling  of  temporary  vacancies  in  the  teaching 
force,  the  supervision  of  teachers'  work,  the  calling  and  con- 
ducting of  teachers'  meetings  and  the  classification  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils. 

3.  Until  supervision  by  superintendents  becomes  universal, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  define  the  duties  of  superintendents  by 
statute  law  except  in  a  general  way. 

4.  School  committees  should  be  authorized  to  elect  a  super- 
intendent during  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  as  they  are 
now  authorized  to  elect  teachers. 

5.  All  superintendents  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State  should  be  elected  by  school  committees,  with  such 
limitations  made  by  the  State  as  will  protect  its  interests  and 
give  assurance  of  efiicient  service. 
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REPORT. 


Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  30, 1899. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

My  official  duties  during  the  year  have  called  for  service  in 
one  hundred  towns.  Work  has  been  done  through  school 
inspection,  correspondence  and  conference  with  school  officials 
and  parents,  and  in  holding  meetings  and  conducting  teachers' 
institutes. 

More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  towns  in  the  four  western 
counties  have  mainly  rural  schools,  and  in  half  of  these  towns 
no  special  superintendents  are  employed,  rendering  State  over- 
sight more  necessary. 

School  Attendance. 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  small  gain  in  attend- 
ance in  fifty-six  towns,  a  loss  in  forty-eight,  the  total  gain 
being  one  thousand  pupils. 

Much  absence  and  tardiness  are  recorded  in  some  graded 
schools  in  manufacturing  villages  and  in  country  towns,  where 
pupils  reside  far  from  the  schoolhouse. 

School  Conditions, 
In  the  aggregate  and  on  the  average  there  has  been  improve- 
ment the  past  year.     The  chief  causes  of  progress   are  State 
aid  for  the  employment  of  teachers  and  superintendents  and 
the  co-operation  of  towns  in  the  good  work. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 
There  has  been  some  gain  in  the  plan  of  uniting  schools  by 
conveyance  of  children,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  through  a  reduction  in  the  number,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  higher  wages  to  teachers.  Some  towns  of  large 
area,  scattered  population  and  hard  roads  must  continue  for  a 
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time  to  support  small  schools,  but  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  them  as  good  as  possible. 

Country   Schools. 

These  have  exerted  a  great  influence  for  good  upon  local 
communities,  and  have  ministered  to  the  prosperity  of  State 
and  nation.  They  need  to  be  adapted  to  changed  home  condi- 
tions and  to  meet  the  larger  demand  of  the  times,  but  courses 
of  study  should  not  be  unduly  extended  nor  methods  of 
teaching  radically  changed.  To  the  so-called  "fundamental 
branches  "  a  few  of  modern  date  should  be  added.  The  quality 
of  the  work  done,  not  the  quantity  attempted,  determines  the 
value  of  results.  Country-bred  children  have  advantages  in 
the  environment  of  nature,  simple  ways  of  living,  frugality 
and  industry.  These  should  develop  health  of  body  and  vigor 
of  mind. 

The  schools  should  add  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  most  useful  knowledge  and  for  the  best  mental  and  moral 
discipline.  A  limited  number  of  valuable  subjects,  well  taught, 
in  connection  mth  influences  that  stimulate  independent  think- 
ing and  the  habit  of  investigation,  will  make  the  rural  schools 
a  power  for  good. 

Educational  Expansion. 

Teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools  of  large  towns  and  cities 
are  burdened  by  the  requirements  of  constantly  enlarging 
courses  of  study.  New  subjects  are  added  to  the  curriculum 
without  due  regard  to  their  value  and  the  limitations  of  the 
time  and  ability  of  teachers  and  children.  Not  extension  of 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  elimination  of  burdensome  and  use- 
less details,  is  the  need  of  the  times.  Much  is  superficially 
learned  and  recited  by  young  children  under  the  pressure  of 
modern  teaching  that  has  little  value  as  present  knowledge  or 
as  a  foundation  for  future  growth. 

The  modern  primary  school  is  excellent  in  many  respects. 
The  rooms  are  generally  pleasant  and  comfortable,  with  sup- 
plies of  material  interesting  and  profitable.  Work  along 
language  lines,  including  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  draw- 
ing, is  a  great  improvement  upon  old-time  methods  with  young 
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children.  But  number  and  nature  work  are  often  in  excess, 
when  considered  from  tlie  point  of  vakie  and  the  mental  status 
of  tlie  child.  Less  work  should  be  attempted  in  the  primary 
department,  and  only  of  such  kind  as  develops  natural  activity, 
leaving  to  the  child  much  freedom  for  those  bodily  open-air 
exercises  necessary  to  health  and  growth,  and  for  the  activity 
of  mind  through  plays  that  require  ingenuity  leading  to  simple 
construction.  Modern  methods  tend  to  do  too  much  for  chil- 
dren and  unduly  to  stimulate  some  forms  of  mental  action. 

Upper-grade  Work. 

The  grammar  grade  courses  need  pruning.  Too  much  mate- 
rial has  accumulated  from  years  of  constant  additions.  New 
subjects  and  extension  of  old  ones  have  made  the  curriculum 
burdensome  in  some  respects.  The  new  subjects  are  generally 
useful,  but  the  additions  render  it  necessary  to  curtail  work  in 
all  of  the  branches  taken.  There  may  well  be  alternation  of 
topics  by  weeks,  months  or  terms.  Recitations  now  crowd 
upon  one  another ;  there  is  not  time  enough,  for  deliberate 
study,  —  that  thoughtful  consideration  of  lessons  needed  to 
convert  them  into  personal  knowledge. 

The  maturity  of  the  pupils  in  body  and  mind  needs  attention 
before  assignment  of  work.  Probably  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools  will  not 
advance  beyond  the  grammar  grade  ;  hence  the  need  of  making 
the  work  below  the  high  school  the  most  valuable  possible  in 
the  lines  of  useful  knowledge  and  discipline  of  mind,  prepara- 
tory to  life's  more  active  duties.  The  school  can  give  no  more 
than  a  foundation  upon  which  good  citizenship  may  be  built. 
It  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  nation's  growth,  and 
it  must  do  more  for  the  child  now  than  in  the  past,  as  more 
will  be  demanded  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  new  century ; 
but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  undue  expansion  of  subjects. 
"  Enrichment  of  courses  of  study"  comes  through  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  done. 

The  Standard  or  Teaching. 
This  has  been  raised  somewhat  during  the  past  year,  because 
of  a  popular  demand  for  better  schools,  made  possible  in  coun- 
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try  towns  through  larger  State  aid  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  o-rowino;  influence  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  and 
the  excellent  work  of  the  new  normal  school  at  North  Adams 
are  beino-  felt  in  western  Massachusetts.  A  larger  number  of 
young  women  and  a  few  young  men  are  taking  a  professional 
course  preparatory  to  teaching.  More  normal  school  graduates 
are  employed  in  the  schools  of  country  towns,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Teachers  of  experience, 
without  special  training,  are  making  greater  effort  to  improve 
their  work,  "  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times." 

Length  of  the  School  Year. 
This  has  been  extended  to  thirty-two  weeks,  — a  gain  in  the 
yearly  period  of  schooling  of  four  to  eight  weeks  in  country 
towns.  Educationally,  this  is  a  marked  advance;  financially, 
it  is  a  heavy  burden  to  many  towns  whose  rate  of  taxation  has 
been  for  years  as  high  as  the  people  could  bear.  The  hill 
country  offers  small  remuneration  to  farmers  for  their  hard 
work.  These  towns  have  contributed  men  and  money  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Legislature  can  do 
no  wiser  act  of  justice  than  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  their 
school  expenses. 

Special  State  Aid  to  Small  Towns. 
With  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  may  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valu- 
ation of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  week  for  the  actual  time  of  service  of  each 
teacher,  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  said  town  after  special 
examination  as  to  exceptional  ability,  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  said  town,  which  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher : 
provided,  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  toward  the  salary  of  such 
teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  salary  paid  by  said  town  to 
teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  school  for  the  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding, and  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  shall  receive  more  than 
ten  dollars  per  week. 

This  act  of  the  Legislature  was  designed  to  aid  towns  of  low 
valuation  to  secure  teachers  of  "  exceptional  ability,"  thus  im- 
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proving  the  schools.  Certain  duties  as  to  "examination  of 
teachers "  devolve  upon  the  school  committees,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  the  teaching  is  to  be  made  ' '  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education."  This  law  is  a 
timely,  just  and  generous  provision  for  needed  help  to  small 
towns,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  schools 
when  the  money  has  been  expended  as  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law  contemplate. 

During  the  past  year  all  of  the  towns  of  western  Massachu- 
setts whose  valuation  brings  them  under  the  law  have  accepted 
its  provisions,  receiving  in  the  aggregate  from  the  State  for 
increase  of  salary  of  teachers  $9,149.82.  The  most  competent 
and  conscientious  school  committees  and  superintendents  have 
given,  as  required  by  law,  a  "  special  examination  as  to  excep- 
tional abilit}^,"  requiring  satisfactory  results,  thus  conditioning 
State  aid  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  paying  from 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  a  week  extra,  as  the  work  merited  the 
increase. 

In  some  towns  no  adequate  test  of  the  fitness  of  teachers  has 
been  made.  The  examinations,  when  any  were  given,  were 
often  insufficient  to  test  ordinary  ability,  and  very  low  percent- 
ages of  rank  have  been  accepted  as  evidences  of  qualifications 
entitling  the  teacher  to  the  maximum  State  aid,  though  the 
subsequent  teaching  was  of  very  poor  quality.  It  seems  in 
some  cases  as  if  the  extra  pay  was  regarded  as  a  gift  to  teach- 
ers, to  "home  talent,"  perhaps,  rather  than  as  a  just  and 
Sfenerous  allowance  from  the  State  to  secure  better  teachina:  in 
towns  not  able  to  give  salaries  large  enough  to  command  high 
competency. 

Unless  school  officials  accept  this  added  responsibility  to  the 
high  duties  of  their  office  by  using  the  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  through  improvement  of  the  schools,  it  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  with- 
hold the  "approval"  of  payment  which  the  law  specifies. 
Careful  committees  and  superintendents  have  been  able  to' 
obtain  and  retain  good  teachers  by  help  of  this  law,  and  the 
schools  have  greatly  improved  thereby.  The  Commonwealth 
must  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  wisest  expenditure  of  its 
gifts  of  money  to  towns. 
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Examination  of  Teachers. 

The  duty  of  school  committees  in  this  respect  was  defined 
by  law  many  years  ago,  but  in  recent  years  the  requirement 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  neglected.  Subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  have  so  changed  in  recent  years  that  many  intelli- 
gent school  committees  do  not  feel  prepared  to  give  such  tests 
of  scholarship  and  professional  training  as  are  essential  to  de- 
termine to  some  extent  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

As  the  State  is  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  the  normal  schools, 
and  is  granting  much  larger  aid  to  small  towns  for  improvement 
of  schools,  requiring  "exceptional  ability"  of  teachers,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  Commonwealth  should  have  some  plan 
for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Committees  earnestly  desire 
this. 

The  Legislature  of  1894  passed  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  school  teachers  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education."  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held, 
at  such  conveuient  times  and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  des- 
ignate, public  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  examinations 
shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities  of  candi- 
dates, and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  board  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

With  such  examinations  as  this  law  contemplates,  the  standard 
of  qualifications  of  teachers  might  be  raised  in  a  marked  degree. 
Some  school  committees  employ  teachers  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  because  they  bring  a  record  of  examinations  given  by 
State  or  county  officials. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  pays  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  from  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  and  State  taxation  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  annually.  The  cities  and  towns  pay  many  times  this 
amount  for  educational  purposes. 

It  has  been  said,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school." 
Certainly  adequate  tests  of  fitness  should  be  given  by  responsi- 
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ble  authority.  The  need  of  some  test  of  qualifications  is  now 
most  pressing  in  the  smaller  towns.  It  should  at  first  be  sim- 
ple and  practical,  becoming  more  thorough  as  teachers  are 
stimulated  by  it  to  secure  higher  attainments.  In  the  cities 
and  towns  under  special  superintendence  of  schools  the  fitness 
of  teachers  for  particular  positions  is  determined  in  a  measure 
by  visitation  to  the  normal  schools,  observation  of  the  candi- 
date's work  in  other  schools,  testimonials  and  tests.  All  of 
these  ways  and  means  are  not  available  in  country  towns, 
though  district  superintendence  of  schools  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  teaching  force,  through  wise  selection  of  candidates. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  have  been  held  in  Adams,  Agawam,  Charlemont, 
Cummington,  Longmeadow,  New  Marlborough,  New  Salem, 
Northampton,  Northfield,  Palmer  and  Eussell.  Eight  of  the 
eleven  institutes  were  held  in  country  towns  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  school  teachers.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  towns 
were  represented  in  the  different  meetings.  The  attendance 
of  citizens  who  desire  to  know  more  of  modern  methods  of 
school  work  is  very  encouraging. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  two  country  institutes,  as 
published  in  one  of  the  local  papers  :  — 

Country  Towns  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  hold  the  larger  number  of  teachers'  meetings 
in  the  smaller  towns,  where  teachers  and  pupils  have  fewer  educa- 
tional advantages  than  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  September 
institutes  were  held  in  the  typical  farming  towns  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts, Cummington  and  New  Salem.  A  combined  account  of  the 
conditions  and  the  work  in  these  two  towns  will  apply  to  other  rural 
communities  in  which  meetings  have  been  held.  To  one  or  the  other 
of  these  towns,  on  the  days  of  the  institute,  school  committees  and 
teachers  from  half  a  dozen  adjoining  towns  came  on  foot,  on  wheels 
or  in  carriages.  The  trip  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  and  from  the  meet- 
ings was  an  enjoyable  part  of  the  day's  program. 

Chairman  William  Orcutt  of  the  Cummington  school  committee 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  teachers.  Rev.  A.  V.  House  of 
New  Salem,  member  of  the  school  committee,  opened  the  meeting 
there  with  impressive  devotional  exercises. 
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The  lessons  given  in  both  institutes  dealt  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  every-clay  school  life,  the  instructors  speaking  from  their 
experience  as  teachers  and  from  recent  observation  in  many  of  the 
schools  represented  at  the  meetings.  Committees  and  teachers  were 
urged  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion  and  to  ask  questions. 

Between  lessons  came  short  recesses,  affording  opportunity  for 
conversation  and  discussion. 

In  both  towns  the  attendance  of  citizens  was  quite  large.  Many 
parents  have  been  teachers,  and  they  desire  to  compare  new  and 
old  ways  of  teaching  and  to  get  acquainted  with  modern  methods, 
that  they  may  become  more  familiar  with  the  school  work  of  their 
children. 

The  noon  intermission  is  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  day.  At 
Cummington,  as  in  some  other  towns,  the  teachers  brought  basket 
lunch,  and  coffee  was  furnished  by  the  citizens. 

At  New  Salem  the  ladies  of  the  Congregational  Church  served  a 
bountiful  dinner  for  a  small  price.  The  noon  hour  at  the  tables  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  eating  and  talking  being  most  agreeably  combined. 
After  dinner  the  teachers  spent  some  time  most  pleasantly  in  the 
valley  village  of  Cummington,  with  its  environment  of  stately  hills, 
on  one  of  which  is  the  old  Bryant  homestead.  From  the  eminence  of 
New  Salem  the  view  is  wide  and  varied  of  country  and  villages.  In 
the  distance  old  Monadnock  stood  out  in  grandeur  on  that  clear  Sep- 
tember day. 

The  lessons  of  the  afternoon  called  out  more  people,  and  the  topics 
were  adapted  to  interest  all.  Prominent  citizens  of  New  Salem,  men 
and  women  of  marked  intelligence,  strong  integrity  and  substantial 
prosperity,  honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence  and  manifest  inter- 
est in  the  exercises. 

Conditions  that  make  for  a  high  quality  of  citizenship  are  evident 
in  these  country  towns.  From  these  hills  and  valleys  have  gone  men 
and  women  to  help  form  a  nation.  The  homes,  schools  and  churches 
combined  are  to  send  out  many  more  to  fill  large  places  in  and  beyond 
the  Commonwealth.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  more  and  larger 
schools  in  the  country  towns  than  to-day.  The  fundamental  branches 
were  often  well  taught  by  competent  teachers,  and  the  mature  pupils 
who  studied  diligently  a  few  subjects  gained  useful  knowledge  and 
valuable  mental  discipline.  The  home  life  of  frugality  and  indus- 
try was  the  larger  element  in  the  education  of  the  times.  Re- 
duction iu  population  and  property  valuation  reduced  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools ;  but  within  the  past  ten  years  a  combination 
of  schools,  larger  State  aid  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and 
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money  to  employ  skilled  superintendents,  have  greatly  improved  the 
schools.  It  seems  as  if  the  most  favorably  located  hill  towns  have 
passed  the  period  of  decline,  and  are  to  realize  again  a  condition  of 
prosperity.  If  the  best  of  the  old-time  influences  of  rural  life  upon 
the  children  can  be  retained  and  the  best  of  modern  methods  of 
instruction  can  be  applied  to  a  limited  number  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  learning,  the  rural  communities  will  offer  great  advantages 
for  the  rearing  of  healthy,  intelligent  children.  The  approved  high 
school  in  larger  towns  is  now  open  to  the  pupils  of  small  towns, 
tuition  being  paid  by  town  or  State.  Many  of  the  old-time  acade- 
mies, such  a  power  for  good  in  their  day,  have  disappeared. 

The  New  Salem  Academy,  a  time-honored  institution,  justly  proud 
of  its  record,  is  now  doing  most  excellent  work  under  its  present 
administration. 

The  institute  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  of 
much  value  to  teachers  and  people.  The  agents  of  the  Board  are 
pleased  to  respond  to  calls  for  meetings  at  any  time,  when  means 
will  allow. 

On  the  evening  before  or  after  a  day  institute,  public  meetings  are 
often  held  for  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 

Laurel  Park  Institute. 

The  Laurel  Park  Institute  was  held  at  Northampton,  June 
2 6- July  7,  1899,  the  tune  having  been  extended,  by  way  of 
experiment,  from  one  week  to  two. 

The  scope  of  the  work  was  enlarged  to  include  lectures  upon 
the  most  important  educational  topics,  treated  by  prominent 
men.  In  addition  to  these,  conferences  were  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  everyday  schoolroom  subjects  and  methods.  Spe- 
cial class  work  at  tables  with  brush  and  pencil  was  given  each 
day  in  drawing  and  nature  study. 

So  broad  a  range  of  subjects  and  so  eminent  a  corps  of 
teachers  and  lecturers  have  not  before  been  included  in  the 
program.  Some  further  variations  in  the  plan  of  work  are 
contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 

Unless  summer  sessions  of  the  Westfield  and  North  Adams 
normal  schools  are  to  held  in  the  near  future,  the  Northampton 
Institute  should  be  modified  in  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  spend  several  weeks  at  a  summer  school. 
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School  Superintendence. 
The  value  and  the  need  of  special  supervision  of  schools  are 
no  longer  open  questions.  Experience  in  Massachusetts  has 
settled  it  most  emphatically  in  the  aifirmative.  The  district 
system  of  superintendence,  adopted  by  the  State  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  plan  for  country 
school  oversight  in  existence. 

Permanent  Supervision. 
The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  bring  all  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
schools.  There  are  seventy-eight  towns  whose  valuation  brings 
them  within  the  limit  of  State  aid ;  half  of  these  have  from 
time  to  time  voted  to  join  mth  other  towns  to  form  districts. 
It  seems  to  be  time  for  the  State  to  estabhsh  the  policy  of 
special  supervision  of  schools,  as  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  declared  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  wisest  expenditure 
of  money  now  given  by  the  Commonwealth  to  small  towns 
requires  most  careful  management  of  school  interests. 

Election  of  Superintendents. 
No  more  important  duty  devolves  upon  the  school  com- 
mittees than  the  election  of  a  person  to  direct  the  school  work. 
Politics  and  personal  preferences  should  have  no  place  in  school 
boards  when  the  vital  interests  of  the  schools  are  at  stake. 
There  are  evidences  of  the  lack  of  careful  consideration  and 
wisdom  in  the  choice  of  a  superintendent  made  by  some  com- 
mittees. In  their  choice  some  man  or  woman  seems  to  be  of 
more  consequence  than  the  schools. 

Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 
No  law  fixes  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  school 
committee,  though  experience  is  leading  to  a  general  practice 
of  making  the  superintendent  the  executive  officer  of  the 
school  board.  If  he  proves  to  be  a  wise  and  judicious  man, 
well  informed  upon  all  school  matters,  he  is  given  much  liberty 
in  originating  as  well  as  in  executing  plans. 
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If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  results 
in  teaching,  he  must  have  authority  in  the  selection  and  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers,  there  being  co-operation  between  com- 
mittee and  superintendent.  The  plans  of  the  superintendent 
should  insure  adoption  by  the  board  because  of  their  manifest 
excellence. 

Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Teachers. 

Tills  is  the  vital  point  of  contact.  Granting  that  the  super- 
intendent knows  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools  of  a 
city,  town  or  district,  the  teachers  must  know  how  to  do  it, 
and  their  combined  wisdom  may  be  as  valuable  in  suggesting 
plans  as  in  executing  them.  The  teacher  of  intelligence,  schol- 
arship and  professional  equipment  has  more  influence  than  any 
other  person  in  determining  the  welfare  of  one  school.  His 
originality,  personality,  energy  and  tact  must  have  large  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  ways  and  means  of  determining  results.  Con- 
ference with  teachers  regarding  the  work  to  be  done  will  enable 
the  superintendent  to  frame  such  a  policy  as  will  secure  co- 
operation. 

Visitation  or  Schools. 

The  superintendent  needs  to  know  by  frequent  observation 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  failures  and  the  successes  of 
teachers.  He  needs  to  see  how  his  plan  or  the  teacher's  own 
method  works  in  practice.  If  necessary,  a  conference  may  be 
held  in  which  both  parties  may  gain  knowledge. 

Some  supervision  is  at  "  long  range"  from  office  to  school- 
room, through  printed  or  written  directions,  the  requirements 
not  always  fitting  the  condition  of  the  school  as  it  then  exists. 
Fortunately,  in  some  cases  the  teacher  has  wisdom  and  inde- 
pendence enough  to  adopt  a  wiser  course  than  the  one  suggested. 

Teachers'  Meetings. 
These  may  be  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  teachers,  or  only  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  Fortunate  the  superintendent  who  can 
make  meetings  so  inspiring  and  instructive  that  teachers  desire 
them.  One  caution  should  be  heeded.  Hold  few  and  short 
meetings,  seldom  if  ever  oftener  than  monthly  or  longer  than 
an  hour. 
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From  the  daily  visitation  of  schools  the  superintendent  should 
gather  such  facts  and  impressions  as  will  enable  him  to  bring 
to  the  teachers'  meeting  words  of  advice,  encouragement  and 
helpful  criticism,  which  all  will  feel  to  be  timely. 

Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  Parents. 
The  superintendent's  visits  to  homes  and  interviews  with 
people  may  tend  to  secure  better  relations  between  parents  and 
the  school.  His  manifest  interest  in  the  w^elfare  of  children 
will  influence  favorably  attendance  and  deportment.  The 
humblest  person  in  any  community  is  entitled  to  courtesy  and 
kindness  from  him.  He  should  be  a  servant  of  the  people, 
directing  in  wise  and  winning  ways  that  secure  co-operation  in 
every  good  work,  rather  than  attempting  to  rule  by  domineer- 
ing methods. 

Truant  School. 

The  truant  school  at  Springfield  has  twenty-four  boys  from 
Berkshire  and  Hampden  counties.  The  one  at  Goshen,  for 
Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties,  has  had  no  truants  during 
the  past  year. 

The  causes  and  results  of  truancy  are  various ;  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  question  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Unfavorable 
home  and  street  conditions,  hereditary  tendencies,  idleness, 
the  restraint  and  work  of  the  school  and  its  lack  of  adaptation 
to  the  nature  and  need  of  some  boys  are  causes  of  truancy. 
Unless  the  schools  can  be  made  more  attractive  to  a  class  of 
boys,  valuable  results  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  even  if 
compulsory  attendance  is  possible. 

Many  boys  have  only  occasional  tendencies  to  truancy.  For 
these  a  term  in  a  school  having  reformatory  influence  or  one 
whose  hard  conditions  make  the  public  school  desirable  by 
contrast  may  be  beneficial.  If  the  methods  of  a  truant  school 
do  not  have  the  influence  of  returning  boys  permanently  to  the 
public  schools,  then  to  that  extent  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

For  the  boy  of  persistent  tendencies  to  truancy  neither  the 
public  school  nor  the  truant  school,  as  at  present  conducted,  is 
the  right  place,  as  neither  ofiers  the  education  he  most  needs. 
More  bodily  activity  is  requisite  for  development  and  control 
of  his  physical  nature.     He  needs  training  for  manual  occupa- 
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tions ;  he  should  till  the  soil  and  work  with  various  tools,  thus 
acquiring  taste  and  skill  for  farming  or  mechanics.  In  connec- 
tion with  hand  labor  the  boys  should  acquire  enough  of  book 
learning  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
with  what  zest  boys  study  after  several  hours  of  field  or  shop 
work. 

Some  of  the  parental  and  truant  schools  offer  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  manual  occupations,  as  their  means  and  accommo- 
dations allow.  Cleanliness  and  good  behavior  are  required ; 
rooms,  food,  teaching  and  general  conditions  are  good,  — much 
better  than  most  of  the  boys  have  been  accustomed  to ;  but 
these  things  do  not  necessarily  work  a  change  of  heart  towards 
the  public  school.  Nothing  about  them,  excepting  some  con- 
finement, is  irksome,  and  unless  that  makes  the  public  school 
acceptable  by  contrast,  truancy  will  not  be  reduced.  Boys 
sometimes  play  truant  again,  after  serving  a  sentence,  to  get 
returned  to  their  comfortable  quarters.  The  teachers  in  these 
schools  cannot  give  the  instruction  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  boys,  as  they  must  be  kept  up  to  the  grade  of  the  class 
in  the  public  school  to  which  they  are  expected  to  return. 

Two  courses  of  treatment  for  two  classes  of  boys  seem  to  be 
required :  — 

First,  for  those  having  only  an  occasional  tendency  to 
truancy  some  form  of  treatment  is  desired  that  will  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  public  school.  Second,  for  the  persist- 
ent truants,  to  whose  nature  and  future  occupation  the  public 
schools  do  not  minister,  there  should  be  institutions  in  which 
they  must  remain  for  a  term  of  years,  to  secure  the  training  of 
hand,  head  and  heart  requisite  to  good  citizenship. 

Berkshire  and  Hampden  counties  have  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  truants  yearly  in  the  school  at  Springfield  ;  some  of  them 
are  glad  to  return  a  second  time  to  enjoy  so  good  accommoda- 
tions and  privileges.  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties  have 
no  truants,  it  only  being  necessary  to  say  to  a  boy  with  truant 
tendencies,  "  Go  to  school  or  to  Goshen." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  truant  schools 
are  preventive  or  reformatory.  To  what  extent  homes  and 
schools  are  responsible  for  truant  tendencies  is  a  more  serious 
question. 
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A  Decade  of  Educational  Changes   in  Western   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Expenditures.  —  Ten  years  ago  the  four  western  counties 
expended  in  one  year  "for  all  school  purposes,  from  money 
raised  by  taxation,"  $841,476.12.  The  past  year  these  counties 
expended  for  the  same  purpose  $1,891,802.32,  —  an  increase 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  amount  expended  for  new 
school  buildings,  extensive  repairs  and  furnishings  within  ten 
years  amounts  to  $2,500,000. 

A  large  percentage  of  this  amount  has  been  paid  for  the  erec- 
tion of  large  schoolhouses  in  twenty  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  A  number  of  the  small  towns  having  graded  schools  in 
villao;es  have  built  schoolhouses  of  considerable  size  at  a  moder- 
ate  outlay  of  money.  In  country  towns  but  few  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  but  the  old  ones  have  been  im- 
proved, with  few  exceptions. 

There  are  277  more  public  schools  and  10,857  more  pupils 
attending  school  than  ten  ^^ears  ago.  The  length  of  the  school 
year  has  had  an  average  increase  of  twenty-two  daj^s.  The 
average  increase  of  the  wages  of  female  teachers  is  $7.76  per 
month;  of  male  teachers,  $22.05.  The  amount  received  by 
the  towns  of  the  four  counties  from  the  State  school  fund  has 
increased  $13,928.11  in  ten  years. 

Thirty-nine  small  towns  in  western  Massachusetts,  having  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $350,000  each,  received  the  past  year 
from  the  school  fund,  in  addition  to  the  usual  distribution, 
$9,226.17  for  payment  of  wages  of  teachers  of  "exceptional 
ability."  The  same  number  of  towns  having  a  valuation  less 
than  $500,000  received  from  the  State  last  year  for  reimburse- 
ment of  high  school  tuition  paid  to  other  towns  $5,608.84. 
Forty-eight  towns  received  last  year  from  the  State  for  salaries 
of  superintendents  of  schools  $10,550,  and  in  connection  with 
this  aid  they  received  $7,034  for  increase  of  salaries  of  teachers. 
The  grand  total  of  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  to  towns  of 
western  Massachusetts  for  school  purposes  for  the  past  year  is 
$70,637.72.  This  amount  is  $46,347.12  larger  than  the  sum 
received  by  these  same  towns  ten  years  ago. 

In  ten  years  the  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  the   four 
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western  counties  under  special  superintendence  of  schools  has 
increased  from  six  to  sixty-six.  This  gain  has  been  accom- 
plished mainly  under  the  law  of  1888,  granting  State  aid 
to  towns  under  a  valuation  of  $2,500,000  uniting  to  employ 
a  superintendent  of  schools.  Forty-eight  towns  are  united 
for  this  purpose  into  fifteen  groups,  receiving  from  the  State 
$17,675,  and  raising  by  taxation  $10,550  annually.  This  law 
has  placed  Massachusetts  in  advance  of  all  other  States  of  the 
Union  in  a  method  of  school  supervision  for  small  towns. 

Loss  of  population  and  reduction  of  property  valuation  have 
been  seriously  felt  in  the  hill  towns  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  size  of  the  schools  has  been  greatly  reduced,  increasing  the 
cost  of  tuition  per  pupil.  A  union  of  districts  in  many  towns 
has  proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the  pupils  and  economical  to 
the  towns.  Larger  State  aid  has  greatly  improved  school  con- 
ditions as  to  teaching  and  superintendence. 

It  is  an  encouragement  to  know  that  some  of  the  rural  towns 
are  gaining,  though  slowly,  in  population  and  valuation.  The 
improvement  is  due  to  several  causes,  such  as  a  recognition  of 
some  advantages  of  rural  life,  a  change  in  methods  of  farming, 
the  coming  of  a  small  manufacturing  industry,  improvement  of 
property  for  summer  residence,  erection  of  buildings  for  town 
libraries  and  the  famishing  of  books  by  wealthy  persons,  non- 
resident, who  gratefully  remember  the  homes  of  their  childhood, 
and  the  prospect  of  still  better  school  privileges  in  the  near 
future  by  co-operation  of  towns  and  State. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  educational  conditions  have 
greatly  changed  in  ten  years.  Very  costly  high  schooUiouses 
have  been  erected  in  a  dozen  cities  and  towns,  fitted  with 
modern  appliances  for  heating  and  ventilating,  supplied  with 
the  best  of  furniture  and  appliances,  having  rooms  specially 
adapted  to  study  of  natural  science,  art  and  literature.  Courses 
of  study  have  been  extended,  with  many  branches  made  elec- 
tive, to  meet  the  tastes  and  needs  of  pupils. 

Within  a  few  years  business  courses  have  been  provided  in 
some  high  schools,  opportunities  offered  for  sewing,  cooking, 
mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  with  tools  and  power.  The 
Springfield  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  opens  a  new  era  in 
this  line  of  work. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  children  in  only  twenty-five  cities  and 
large  towns  of  western  Massachusetts  had  high  school  privi- 
leges ;  to-day  thirty-nine  small  towns  send  pupils  to  approved 
high  schools  in  other  towns  at  State  expense  for  tuition.  A 
change  to  the  inductive  method  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
grades  of  schools  is  generally  apparent. 

Expensive  grammar  and  primary  schoolhouses  have  been 
built  and  furnished  to  meet  the  wants  of  modern  education  and 
to  minister  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  children.  Courses  of 
study  have  been  extended  in  grammar  grades,  and  primary 
teaching  has  been  greatly  changed. 

Supervisors  of  drawing,  music  and  nature  study  have  been 
employed  in  the  larger  places. 

Eight  cities  and  towns  have  established  evening  schools  and 
kindergartens  within  a  few  years. 

The  town  library  has  become  an  auxiliary  to]  the  school,  and 
through  it  of  more  value  to  the  homes.  At  the  suggestion  of 
school  officials  and  teachers,  librarians  have  procured  books 
suitable  for  school  and  home  use  of  children. 

The  excellent  normal  schools  at  Westfield  and  North  Adams 
and  the  teachers'  institutes  held  in  the  different  counties  every 
year  have  had  much  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 
Attendance  upon  educational  meetings  by  parents  has  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school  into  closer  relations. 

A  decade  of  years  has  wrought  many  educational  changes 
for  the  better.  Let  us  carefully  consider  what  has  been  done> 
and  wisely  plan  for  the  future. 

G.  T.  FLETCHER, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 
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EEPORT   OF   HENRY  T.    BAILEY, 
AGENT  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 

OF 

INDUSTEIAL     DEAWING 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Since  the  office  of  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
drawing  was  established,  annual  reports  have  been  submitted 
as  follows  :  — 

First,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for  1872.  Second,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  for  1873.  Third,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for 
1874.  Fourth,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for  1875.  Fifth,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for  1876.  No  report  was  printed  for  1877. 
No  report  was  printed  for  1878.  Sixth,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
for  1879.  Seventh,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for  1880.  Eighth, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  for  1881.  No  agent  was  employed  in 
1882.  No  agent  was  employed  in  1883.  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter 
appointed,  1884.  Ninth,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  for  1885. 
No  report  printed  in  1886.  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey  appointed, 
1887.     Tenth,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  for  1888. 

In  the  tenth  report,  my  first,  statistics  were  given  indicating 
the  condition  of  the  State  at  that  time  with  reference  to  in- 
dustrial drawing.  Since  then  reports  have  been  submitted 
annually  in  regular  order  :  — 

Eleventh,  for  1889,  containing  the  first  list  of  supervisors  of 
drawing  in  the  State.  Twelfth,  for  1890,  containing  the  first 
reproductions  of  children's  illustrative  sketches.  Thirteenth, 
for  1891,  containing  the  first  course  in  drawing  published  in 
tabulated  form.  Fourteenth,  for  1892,  containing  a  course 
for  hio;h  schools.  Fifteenth,  for  1893,  containino-  the  second 
statistical  report  upon  the  status  of  industrial  drawing.  Six- 
teenth, for  1894,  containing  the  second  list  of  supervisors  of 
drawing.  Seventeenth,  for  1895,  together  with  a  special  report 
on  manual  training.  Eighteenth,  for  1896,  including  an  illus- 
trated course  of  study  for  graded  schools.  Nineteenth,  for 
1897,  the  illustrated  report  on  the  study  of  pictures.  Twen- 
tieth, for  1898,  on  "  Drawing  in  four  foreign  cities." 
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The  report  which  I  respectfully  present  herewith  is  there- 
fore my  twelfth  annual  report,  and  the  twenty-first  in  the  series 
since  the  establishment  of  the  office.  In  this  report  I  shall 
present  statistical  tables  indicating  the  present  condition  of  the . 
State  with  reference  to  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  and 
manual  training.  This  will  be  the  third  report  of  its  kind.  It  is 
my  hope  that  a  similar  report  may  be  made  to  your  honorable 
Board  by  the  agent  who  may  hold  this  office  in  1905,  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  that  the  data  thus  recorded  may  synchro- 
nize with  those  gathered  under  the  State  or  national  census. 


The  State  Normal  Art  School. 
This  institution  is  growing  year  by  year  in  size,  in  efficiency 
and  in  influence.  The  recent  enlargement  of  the  building,  the 
valuable  additions  to  the  teaching  force  and  the  important 
modifications  in  the  course  of  study  are  all  signs  of  vigorous 
and  healthy  life.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  and  present  condition 
of  the  school  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  they  need  not  be  considered  here  in  detail.  The 
growth  of  the  school  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistical 
table  :  — 

State  Normal  Art  School. 
Curator,  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hinckley. 


Unless  Otherwise  Specified,  Statistics 

For  1899. 

Total  Enrolment. 

FOR  Dec.  30, 1899. 

Men. 

Women. 

1888. 

1893. 

1899. 

Number  of  students  in  Class  A, 
Number  of  students  in  Class  B, 
Number  of  students  in  Class  C, 
Number  of  students  in  Class  D, 
Number  of  students  in  public  school  class. 
Number  of  students  in  graduate  class,    . 

20 
12 
15 
6 
3 

90 
67 
19 
22 
21 
10 

- 

- 

110 
79 
34 
28 
24 
10 

Total  membership  of  school, 
Total  number  of  instructors, 

- 

- 

187 
10 

236 
12 

285 
15 

The  returns  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  indicate 
that  the  school  is  accomplishing  its  mission,  that  it  is  doing  its 
proper  work  as  a  normal  training  school. 
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Number  of  cities  and  towns  employing  supervisors  of  drawing,     .         .  167 
Number  employing   Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School   students  as 

supervisors, 116 

Proportion,  nearly  (per  cent.) 70 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  directing,  supervising  or  teach- 
ing drawing  in  all  public  day  and  evening  schools,    ....  279 
Number  of  those  who  have  been  students  at  the  Normal  Art  School,  139 
Proportion,  practically  (per  cent.) •60 

Plans  are  maturing  for  making  the  school  even  more  of  an 
art-educational  centre  than  it  now  is.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, I  hope,  when  from  this  school  shall  be  sent  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  courses  of  study,  monographs  on  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing,  pamphlets  to  aid  teachers  in  the  study  of  special 
topics  of  instruction,  and  loan  collections  of  pictures,  casts  and 
other  reproductions  of  the  best  available  examples  of  fine  and 
applied  art.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  State  can 
afibrd  to  make  this  institution  something  more  than  a  training- 
school  for  teachers.  For  the  sake  of  her  arts  and  crafts,  Massa- 
chusetts should  broaden  the  scope,  and  enrich  the  courses,  and 
double  the  equipment  of  the  school,  that  it  may  minister  to  the 
higher  training  of  all  her  people.  As  every  high  school  in  the 
State  feels  the  perpetual  gravitation  of  the  colleges,  so  every 
high  school  should  feel  the  tug  of  this  great  central  art-educa- 
tional force,  — the  magnetic  attraction  of  which  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  gather  out  from  the  mass  of  the  school  population  all 
those  young  men  and  women  who  may  become  useful  to  the 
State  in  enhancing  public  taste  or  in  developing  her  productive 
power  along  esthetic  lines. 

The  State  Normal  Schools. 

These  schools  are  to  be  considered  here  solely  in  their  rela- 
tion to  art  instruction  in  the  State. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  these  schools 
varies  greatly.  In  some  of  them  it  is  equal  to  the  best  to  be 
found,  in  others  it  is  well  above  the  average  maintained  by  the 
supervisors  of  drawing,  while  in  one  school  at  least  it  is  below 
that  average. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  varies  also  from  three  hours 
per  week  to  fifty  minutes  per  week  the  first  year,  and  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  per  week  to  nothing  the  second  year. 
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Under  the  present  plan  of  managing  these  schools  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  equalize  these  difi'erences  in  time 
and  in  character  of  instruction.  The  Board,  acting  as  a  whole, 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  certain  reforms  which  now  seem  to 
be  "indefinitely  postponed." 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Entering  Class, 

September, 

1899. 

Number  of 

these  taking 

Drawing. 

Total 

Number  in 

School. 

Total 

Number 

taking 

Drawing. 

Bridgewater, 
Hyannis,    . 
Fltchburg, 
Framingham, 
Lowell, 
North  Adams, 
Salem, 
Westfleld, . 
Worcester, 

98 
31 
44 
84 
54 
37 
114 
68 
79 

119 
30 
45 
84 
52 
36 

114 
62 
76 

278 
55 
103 
161 
127 
82 
226 
113 
201 

235 
38 
98 

142 

112 
72 

229 
71 

161 

Totals, 

609 

618* 

1,346 

1,158 

Percentage  of  entering  class  having  drawing 100* 

Percentage  of  all  normal  pupils  having  drawing 86 


*  Nearly  all  of  the  entering  class,  and  a  few  others  with  them. 


The  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  are  now  required  by  law  to  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  free  evening  instruction  in  drawing.  The 
table  on  page  356  gives  the  statistical  returns  for  1899,  together 
with  data  from  the  returns  of  previous  years,  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Since  1892-93  Melrose  and  Westfleld  have  passed 
the  10,000  population  limit  and  have  joined  this  fraternity  of 
adult  municipalities,  which  numliers  nine  more  than  it  did  in 
1887-88,  when  the  first  returns  were  tabulated. 

In  1893  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State 
had  access  to  these  schools  ;  at  the  present  time  the  percentage 
is  70,  and  yet  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  de- 
creased. In  1887,  30  cities  furnished  3,550  pupils;  in  1899, 
39  cities  furnish  only  3,163, — an  actual  decrease  of  387  pupils, 
whereas,  had  the  schools  held  their  own,  the  present  number 
of  pupils  would  have  been  more  than  4,600.     The  schools  are 
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evidently  less  popular  than  formerly.  In  1887  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  136,  in  1893  the  average 
had  fallen  to  79,  while  now  it  is  but  26.  This  upon  its  face  is 
evidence  of  increasing  efficiency.  No  teacher  can  do  justice 
to  75  or  100  pupils  at  once,  —  a  class  of  25  is  almost  too  large  ; 
but,  rightly  understood,  the  figures  indicate,  on  the  whole,  a 
decline  in  attendance. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  are  not  far  to  seek ;  public 
school  training  in  drawing  is  more  general  and  of  a  higher 
grade,  high  and  manual  training  schools  afibrd  added  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction,  and  evening  drawing  classes  are  main- 
tained by  y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations.  Our  people 
are  gradually  increasing  in  wealth,  hence  many  can  now  afford 
to  attend  the  private  art  schools.  This  last  factor  may  be  the 
most  potent  of  all ;  for  whereas  the  number  in  freehand  classes 
in  1888  was  1,878,  in  1893  it  had  fallen  to  1,365  and  was  this 
last  year  but  1,283.  Another  cause  of  waning  popularity  may 
be  the  failure  of  some  of  these  schools  to  keep  pace  with  other 
institutions  in  methods  of  instruction.  In  many  cities  courses 
have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Walter 
Smith,  and  while  in  other  schools  pictures,  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions, art  objects,  charts,  reference  books  and  the  stereopticon 
have  come  in  to  vivify  and  enrich  the  teaching,  in  these  classes 
the  large  white  models,  the  conventional  plaster  casts  and  the 
one  or  two  architectural  models  are  still  the  undisputed  incum- 
bents-of  their  venerable  offices. 

Meanwhile  students  have  elected  more  generally  the  mechani- 
cal courses.  In  1888  the  number  of  students  in  the  mechanical 
classes  aggregated  1,672,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  member- 
ship;  in  1899  the  mechanical  classes  had  1,880  students,  or 
59  per  cent.  This  fact  suggests  that  possibly  the  schools  are 
gradually  becoming  what  they  were  originally  designed  to  be, 
—  training  schools  for  the  workingmen  of  our  cities.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  city  authorities  to  consider  seriously  the  modi- 
fication of  existing  evening  courses  to  meet  more  directly  and 
more  largely  the  needs  of  those  already  engaged  in  the  various 
arts  and  crafts.  The  evening  trade  schools  of  Germany  would 
offer  helpful  suggestion,  especially  the  great  central  school  in 
Berlin,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Jessen. 
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This  table,  when  compared  with  the  returns  gathered  in  1895, 
indicates  a  healthy  growth  in  manual  training.  In  1895  but 
12  of  the  23  cities  and  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upward 
had  made  provision  for  instruction  according  to  law.  The 
number  has  now  increased  to  18,  or  practically  19.  In  1895 
the  12  manual  training  plants  taught  992  pupils;  in  1899  the 
18  plants  taught  3,814  pupils.  In  1895  29  teachers  were  em- 
ployed ;  in  1899  the  number  had  increased  to  47. 

Among  towns  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  13  reported 
special  rooms  equipped  for  manual  instruction  in  1895  ;  that 
number  has  now  increased  to  15.  In  these,  3,522  pupils  were 
taught  by  21  teachers  during  1899,  making,  for  the  entire  State, 
a  total  of  7,336  pupils  under  68  instructors. 

These  figures  do  not  yet,  however,  represent  the  whole  truth, 
for  such  towns  as  Lexington  and  Northampton  are  not  in- 
cluded. In  these  places  manual  instruction  takes  the  form  of 
knife  work,  sewing,  etc.,  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  regular 
school  rooms  without  expensive  equipment. 

The  work  of  pupils  in  the  manual  training  schools  proper  is 
gradually  improving  in  character.  Year  by  year  one  finds  less 
of  the  original  Swedish  sloyd,  which  was  ugliness  incarnate, 
and  more  of  those  esthetic  elements  which,  without  interfering 
with  technical  processes,  make  for  refinement  in  form  in  the 
models  and  for  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  pupils.  There  is 
still  a  woeful  lack  of  beauty.  I  believe  that  no  manual  training 
instructor  in  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere  can  o-ive  o:ood  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  imitation  of  ugly  models.  With  all 
the  improvement  of  recent  years,  more  than  one  third  of  the 
models  used  in  these  schools  are  so  clumsy  and  so  inartistic, 
both  in  form  and  in  decoration,  that  no  person  of  taste  would 
endure  one  of  them  in  his  house.  Other  models  are  mere 
time-stealers.  Why  occupy  a  pupil  with  processes  which  will 
now  be  accomplished  by  machinery  forevermore  ?  Mere  skill 
of  hand  is  important ;  but  the  power  to  make  a  mutton  skewer 
or  fit  a  plug  to  a  bung-hole  is  as  much  at  a  discount  in  these 
days  as  the  power  to  make  a  whole  shoe  by  hand  or  to  untie  a 
bundle  without  injuring  the  string.  What  the  pupil  needs  is, 
primarily,  a  training  which  shall  refine  his  taste  and  increase 
his  love  for  exquisite  handiwork,  and  which  shall  at  the  same 
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time  develop  originality  in  thought  and  precision  in  touch. 
The  problem  of  the  instructors  in  manual  training  is  great ;  it 
is  to  wed  use  and  beauty,  that  together  as  one  they  may  serve 
in  education. 

The  High,  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

The  returns  showing  the  status  of  drawing  in  these  schools 
yielded,  as  usual,  subsidiary  information  not  to  be  ignored. 
One  superintendent  reports  having  ' '  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  who  forbids  drawing  in  '  his '  schools  "  !  A  school 
committeeman  reports,  "  We  pay  no  attention  to  Drawing  of 
eny  amont."  Another  says,  "Our  Mountain  Schools  are  ruined 
now  by  forced  Study  &  Novelty s."  In  reply  to  these  questions  : 
( 1 )  "Is  drawing  taught  regularly  in  your  schools  ?  (  2  )  What 
course  forms  the  basis  of  instruction?  (3)  Is  a  supervisor  or 
teacher  of  drawing  employed?"  one  man  said,  "at  intervls 
on  general  principuls  No  we  do  not  mak  any."  In  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  the  teacher's  preparation  for  teaching,  he  wrote : 
"  From  Nature."  To  the  inquiry  concerning  manual  work,  one 
reply  came  thus:  "We  do  not  need  any  only  from  Nature." 
From  one  of  the  hill  towns  came  this  testimonial  to  Mr.  Sargent, 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  special  teachers  :  ' '  Occasionaly 
we  have  Mr  Sargent  He  fills  the  Bill  No  others  need  apply." 
The  answers  from  one  man  are  sufficiently  definite  and  truthful 
to  serve  as  models  for  many  a  return  :  ' '  Drawing  is  taught  in  a 
rudimentary  way.  The  teacher's  taste  forms  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. The  ordinary  teacher  teaches  it."  From  one  town 
of  nearly  5,000  inhabitants,  with  more  than  600  children  in  its 
schools,  the  sheet  of  inquiry  was  returned  with  "NIT  "  stamped 
upon  it  twelve  times  as  a  reply  to  every  question.  Such  re- 
turns lead  one  to  conclude  that  drawing  is  not  the  only  subject 
demanding  attention  in  some  sections  of  this  enlightened  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  returns  as  a  whole,  however,  were  encouraging.  Some 
of  the  statistics  are  here  tabulated  :  — 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  statistics  relative  to  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  high  schools.  A  summary  of  these  statistics  is  here 
given  :  — 

Status  of  Industrial  Drawing  in  High  Schools. 

Number  of  high  schools  which  made  returns 212 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  a  required  study  for  at  least  one  year,  ...  96 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  not  required,  but  is  an  elective  for  at  least  one  year,  55 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  not  taught  at  all 61 


Freshman. 

Sophomore. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Total. 

Approximate  number  of  pupils  in  these 
high  schools. 

Approximate  number  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  drawing. 

Percentage  of  pupils  having  instruction 
in  drawing. 

12,374 

7,396 

.60 

7,941 
3,811 

.48 

5,629 

1,881 

.33 

3,906 

1,158 

.30 

29,850 

14,246 

.47 

This  table  shows  that  in  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  drawing  is  a  required  study ;  in  36  per  cent,  it  is 
elective  for  at  least  one  year;  making  81  per  cent,  in  which 
instruction  in  drawing  may  be  had  by  every  pupil  for  at  least 
one  year.  In  29  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the  law  requiring 
drawing  is  ignored.  These  delinquent  schools  are  of  two 
classes:  (1)  The  country  high  school,  in  which  one  teacher 
is  supposed  to  do  all  the  work.  Under  such  conditions  no 
good  work  in  drawing  can  be  reasonably  expected,  (2)  The 
larger  town  school,  in  which  is  found  a  principal  whose  one 
ambition,  like  that  of  his  predecessors  for  a  hundred  years,  is 
to  discover,  cultivate  and  perfect  the  bright  pupils,  that  they 
may  enter  college  unconditioned.  How  many  high  school 
principals  have  said,  "We  have  no  time  for  drawing,"  and 
later  in  the  conversation  have  boasted,  "I  never  had  a  pupil 
conditioned  by  any  college."  These  men  seem  never  to  have 
discovered  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  but  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  those  enterino;  their  hio;h  schools  ever  enter  the  col- 
leges.  Have  the  "dull"  pupils  no  rights?  Those  who  drop 
out  of  these  strenuously  classic  schools  are  not  dull  pupils. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  brightest,  but 
brio-ht  with  other  areas  and  convolutions  of  the  brain  than 
those  which  have  to  do  with  Latin  terminations  and  Greek 
roots.     A  high  school  principal  of  the  right  sort  is  as  proud  to 
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send  pupils  to  an  institute  of  technology,  or  to  a  conservatory 
of  music,  or  to  an  art  school,  as  to  a  college  of  letters. 

Drawing  should  be  a  required  study  for  at  least  one  year  in 
every  high  school,  and  elective  for  succeeding  years.  There 
should  be  two  distinct  courses  in  the  larger  schools,  one  closely 
related  to  manual  training  and  the  constructive  arts,  the  other 
closely  related  to  the  decorative  and  pictorial  arts,  and  both  as 
rich  as  possible  in  those  elements  which  make  for  a  broad 
culture.  The  work  in  drawing  from  high  schools  should 
crown  the  work  of  all  grades  below.  The  recent  State  exhi- 
bition would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that,  taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  the  reverse  is  now  the  fact, — the  primary  schools 
are  at  the  head,  judged  by  fair  standards,  and  the  high  schools 
are  at  the  foot.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Boston, 
Somerville,  Medford,  Maiden,  Newton,  Holyoke,  Springfield 
and  others ;  but  on  the  whole  the  drawing  in  the  high  schools 
is  relatively  poor. 

The  high  school  courses  and  programs  need  to  be  readjusted 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  classes  with  impartial  justice.  Such 
revolutionary  changes  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  four 
years  in  the  organization  of  the  Holyoke  High  School  need  not 
be  inaugurated  in  every  school ;  but  changes  almost  as  radical 
must  be  made  in  many  high  schools  before  anything  like  satis- 
factory results  in  drawing  can  be  expected. 

The  prevalence  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  of  instruction  under  special  teachers  of  drawing 
is  shown  graphically  by  means  of  the  map. 

The  darkness  is  most  in  evidence  among  the  hills.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  dark  towns  are  not  wealthy 
or  populous.  Twelve  towns  in  this  region,  Hawley,  Plainfield, 
Goshen,  Chesterfield,  Worthington,  Middlefield,  Washington, 
New  Ashford,  Alford,  Mount  Washington,  Tyringham  and 
Tolland  furnished  last  year,  all  told,  but  824  pupils,  —  an  aver- 
age of  about  68  pupils  to  each  towm.  These  towns  cannot 
afford  such  teachers  as  are  to  be  found  in  cities,  nor  can  they 
long  retain  the  services  of  such  good  teachers  as  they  can  afiord. 
The  movement  is  from  the  springs  in  the  hills,  to  the  brooks, 
to  the  rivers,  to  the  sea ;  and  in  the  teaching  profession  it  is 
from  the  isolated  town  to  a  town  in  a  supervised  district,  then 
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to  the  large  town  with  graded  schools,  then  to  a  suburban  city, 
and  to  Boston.  Many  of  these  hill  towns  cannot  furnish  the 
appliances  for  teaching  drawing.  Drawing  paper  and  pencils 
cost  money ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  paints  and  brushes, 
models  and  objects,  helpful  reproductions  and  reference  books? 
The  State  must  more  liberally  help  these  towns,  sooner  or  later, 
if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  maintain  high  standards  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  totals  gathered  from  the  foregoing  table  are  here  placed 
for  comparison  against  the  totals  of  previous  years  :  — 

Status  of  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  Public  Day  Schools. 


1888. 

1893. 

1899. 

Gain  since 
1888. 

Whole  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State, . 

351 

352 

353 

2 

Number  having  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  . 

181 

251 

310 

129 

Number  employing  a  supervisor  or  special  teacher,   . 

49 

90 

167 

118 

Percentage  of    school  population  having  instruction   in 

_ 

.93 

.98 

_ 

K  drawing. 

Percentage  of  school  population  under  special  teachers  of 

- 

.71 

.90 

- 

•■   drawing. 

Percentage  of  towns  employing  Massachusetts  Normal 

- 

- 

.69 

- 

Art  School  students  as  supervisors  of  drawing. 

These  figures  are  encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  To  me  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  supervisors  is  most  gratifying.  In 
the  special  report  on  the  State  exhibition  of  drawing  I  have 
expressed  somewhat  fully  my  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
supervisor,  and  therefore  I  need  not  here  multiply  words. 
I  believe  a  town  secures  more  ample  returns  from  money  in- 
vested in  a  live  supervisor  than  from  money  invested  in  other 
"  aids"  to  instruction  in  drawing.  All  other  aids  are  desirable 
in  their  proper  place,  but  first  and  foremost  stands  and  always 
will  stand  the  competent  teacher.  The  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing in  Massachusetts,  Dec.  30,  1899,  are  here  tabulated  for 
reference  :  — 
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The  attitude  of  the  smaller  towns  towards  the  subject  of 
drawing,  and  in  a  general  way  the  present  condition  of  instruc- 
tion and  work  in  these  towns,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing, by  Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  who  has  been  an  invaluable 
helper  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  best  we  are  able  to 
discover  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  actual  results  in  the 
schoolroom :  — 

Statement  by  Mr.    Walter    Sargent,    Agent  for    the  Western 

Counties. 

In  visiting  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  during  the  present 
year  it  has  been  interesting  to  compare  the  place  accorded  to  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  people 
toward  it  with  the  same  conditions  in  past  years.  In  the  larger 
towns  generally  there  are  increased  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
subject,  and  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  not  come  because  of 
curious  and  startling  results,  but  have  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  art  education  means,  —  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  art  is  not  the  object  of  one  particular  set  of  faculties,  but 
an  influence  which  should  materially  affect  all  things  done ;  for 
artistic  appreciation  is  the  delight  in  the  thing  well  done. 

What  is  true  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  is  true  also  of  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  and  much  practical  work  has  been  done  among 
the  ungraded  schools,  —  work  which  shows  that  the  children  are  led 
to  obseiwe  understandingly,  and  express  what  they  see  simply  and 
with  better  arrangement.  One  valuable  thing  which  has  been  in- 
fluenced much  by  the  drawing  is  the  advent  into  most  of  the  schools 
among  the  hill  towns,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  of  repro- 
ductions of  the  best  pictures,  of  good  architecture,  the  great  cathe- 
drals and  public  buildings,  and  of  scenery,  cities  and  people  of  this 
and  foreign  lands.  These  have  made  geography  and  history  very 
real,  —  not  simply  names,  or  spots  on  a  map.  These  reproductions 
to  a  large  extent  have  taken  the  place  of  cheap  and  gaudy  advertise- 
ments which  covered  the  walls  of  many  rural  schools.  One  of  the 
good  features  of  their  coming  is  that  the  children  have  taken  a 
genuine  interest  in  mounting,  framing  and  arranging  them,  and  often 
this  has  been  done  with  the  best  taste. 

At  the  Laurel  Park  Summer  Institute  the  work  in  drawing  in  pre- 
vious years  has  been  confined  wholly  to  lectures.  During  the  session 
of  last  summer  a  class  was  formed  for  the  teachers,  and  work  was 
carried  on  in  water  color  and  ink.  This  class  was  largely  attended, 
and  proved  a  very  practical  help. 

Throughout  the  schools  the  most  noticeably  successful  work  has 
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been  iu  the  primary  grades^  The  drawing  done  in  connection  with 
nature  study  has  shown  perhaps  the  most  systematic  progress  through 
all  the  grades.  The  work  in  design  and  color  appears  weakest.  The 
fault  has  been  partly  because  there  was  a  lack  of  definite  aim  and  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  design.  There  have  been  no  well-defined  steps  leading 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  design.  Children  have  used 
color  with  no  knowledge  of  what  good  color  combinations  are.  There 
seems  to  be  now  a  special  interest  among  the  supervisors  of  drawing 
in  the  subjects  of  design  and  color.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that 
from  this  interest  and  study  something  practical  will  result. 

Most  of  the  object  drawing  is  subject  to  the  criticism,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  adding  detail  to  detail  rather  than  by  perceiving 
and  noting  down  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  objects  to  be 
drawn.„  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  drawing  is  in  a  sense 
memory  drawing,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  the  result  an  expression 
of  the  object  as  a  whole,  not  the  adding  together  of  a  series  of  short 
memory  drawings  of  unrelated  details.  In  the  drawing  of  a  kettle, 
for  example,  the  result  is  often  very  suggestive  of  a  written  descrip- 
tion by  a  child  who  has  had  no  training  in  language  :  "I  see  a  cover, 
I  see  a  handle,  I  see  a  spout,"  etc.  The  child's  drawing  shows  that 
he  has  drawn  all  around  the  object,  taking  each  detail  as  he  came  to 
it.  The  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  some  method  that  will  lead  the 
child,  each  time  he  looks  at  the  object,  to  see  it  as  a  whole  and  the 
details  in  their  relation  to  the  whole.  Sketching  with  the  brush  in 
mass  has  helped  very  much  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  something  may 
be  accomplished  by  frequent  exercises  in  alternating  a  few  minutes 
of  study  of  the  object  with  a  few  minutes  of  drawing,  and  having  the 
object  hidden  during  the  time  of  the  drawing. 

The  year  has  been  suggestive  of  many  things  that  make  the  work 
in  drawing  more  simple,  reasonable  and  valuable.  The  progress  is 
slow,  but  the  earnestness  and  interest  of  those  engaged  in  it  promises 
to  make  it  sure.  Of  course  the  greatest  need  is  of  teachers  who 
understand  the  subject.  Gradually  this  need  is  being  supplied  by 
the  teachers  who  are  graduated  each  year  from  the  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  supervisors  who  are  broadening  their  own  knowledge  and 
ability  by  study  in  and  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  statistics  of  my  own  work  for  the  year  are  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns, 

Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, 

Number  of  schools  visited, 

Number  of  addresses,        .... 

Number  of  institutes  attended, 

Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, 


147 
66 

288 

91 

4 

20 
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My  "field  work"  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  owing  to  the 
large  demands  made  upon  my  time  by  the  State  exhibition  and 
by  the  State  exhibit  of  drawing  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
preparation  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  public 
instruction  in  drawing  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  Paris  with  the  exhibit,  has  required 
weeks  of  research,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

I  wish,  in  closing  this  report,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  this  State  in  foster- 
ing instruction  in  drawing.  Where  no  superintendent  is  to  be 
found,  the  services  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  drawing,  if  asked  for  at  all,  are  practically 
thrown  away.  Few  superintendents  claim  any  knowledge  of 
drawing,  but  they  know  the  value  of  it,  and  demand  it  for  the 
children  under  their  charge.  When,  therefore,  instruction  is 
furnished  by  the  State,  the  superintendents  are  anxious  to 
secure  it,  and  are  faithful  in  following  up  such  instruction  to 
see  that  results  appear  in  school  work.  At  the  date  of  this 
report,  nearly  all  my  time  is  engaged  in  advance  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  new  year. 

HENRY  T.  BAILEY. 

North  Soltuate,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1899. 


Appendix    E. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


UPON   THE 


STATE    EXHIBITION   OP   DRAWING   IN 
THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

By  henry  T.   bailey, 

Agent  jor  the,  Promotion  oj  Industrial  Drawing. 


STATE  EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWING. 

1899. 


The  first  exhibition  of  drawing  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  May  16,  17  and  18,  1872.  It  consisted  of  612  draw- 
ings by  students  in  the  free  evening  drawing  classes  of  eleven 
cities.  Boston  contributed  282  drawings  ;  Hav6rhill,  8  ;  Law- 
rence, 13  ;  Lowell,  70  ;  Lynn,  8  ;  New  Bedford,  24  ;  Newton, 
20  ;  Northampton,  8  ;  Springfield,'  20  ;  Taunton,  79  ;  and 
Worcester,  80. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  then  agent  of  the  Board  to  promote  art 
education  in  the  State,  said,  in  his  report  for  that  year :  — 

My  belief  is,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that 
such  an  exhibition  as  this  should  be  annual,  so  that  all  may  see  the 
standard  of  the  best  and  the  strength  of  the  strongest ;  that  the 
weak  may  be  encouraged  and  merit  rewarded.  Each  school  will  thus 
impart  strength  to  the  others  and  gain  new  vigor  itself. 

The  exhibitions  thereafter  were  held  as  follows  :  — 

The  second,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  May,  1873.  This  exhibit 
comprised  1,159  drawings,  including,  for  the  first  time,  work 
from  the  Boston  public  day  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  this  year  recommended  in  their  report  that  the 
public  day  schools  be  invited  to  participate  in  all  future  exhibi- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  third,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  June,  1874.  This  year 
1,537  drawings  were  exhibited.  But  two  cities  responded  to 
the  invitation  to  contribute  public  school  work ;  Newton  sent 
121  sheets  and  Lawrence,  41. 

The  fourth,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  June,  1875.  The  total 
number  of  drawings  placed  on  exhibition  was  3,082,  including 
1,038  contributed  by  the   public   day   schools   of  Lawrence, 
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Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Newton  and  Northampton.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  during  two  days  was,  by  actual  count,  30,000. 

The  fifth,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  March,  1876.  The  earlier 
date  enabled  the  committee  to  select  work  for  an  educational 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial.  The  exhibit  sent  to  Philadelphia 
included  241  frames,  containing  a  total  of  917  drawings;  and 
51  portfolios,  "  containing  many  thousand  drawings."  The 
high-water  mark  of  interest  in  art  education  seems  to  have  been 
reached  this  year.  It  was  a  year  to  reckon  from.  When  I 
visited  a  city  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  1888  and  asked  to 
see  what  had  been  done  in  drawing,  I  was  shown  the  work  sent 
to  the  Centennial  in  1876.  Evidently  nothing  worth  showing 
had  since  been  produced.  That  year  the  State  Normal  Art 
School  had  307  students, — a  number  since  unequalled  until 
the  present  year. 

The  sixth,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  School 
Street,  June,  1877. 

The  seventh,  1878.  No  direct  reference  to  the  exhibition  is 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Board  for  this  year.. 

The  eighth,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  May,  1879.  In  his  report 
Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  origin  of  the  exhibitions  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  committees  and  teachers  to  see  what  was 
being  done.  Another  plea  was  made  upon  the  ground  that  a 
system  of  awards  would  enable  the  public  to  learn  the  character 
of  work  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  schools.  The  exhibi- 
tions, he  adds,  have  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they 
were  instituted. 

The  ninth,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  June, 
1880.  The  exhibit  was  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  local  exhibitions.  Mr.  Smith  suggests  that,  in  future, 
"  by  a  co-operation  as  to  the  dates  of  local  and  general  exhibits, 
the  cities  and  towns  should,  after  their  local  exhibitions  are 
over,  contribute  a  selection  of  their  works  to  the  State  exhibi- 
tion." In  the  same  report  he  says:  "For  purely  public  rea- 
sons I  commend  this  suggestion  of  a  full  State  exhibition  of 
the  works  annually  produced  in  the  cities  and  towns  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  school  authorities." 

The  tenth,  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  1881. 
The  only  exhibits  contributed  were  from  Kingston,  Dedham, 
Brockton,  New  Bedford,  South  Boston  and  the  Normal  Art 
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School.  No  committee  of  award  was  appointed  that  year  by 
the  State.  No  State  exhibition  was  held  thereafter  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years. 

The  eleventh  was  held  at  Allston  and  Copley  halls,  Sept.  27 
to  30  and  Oct.  2,*  1899. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1898,  after  conference  with  Mr. 
Hill,  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  I  sent  out 
the  following  circular :  — 

A  Proposed  State  Exhibit  of  Drawing,  including   the   Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School  and  Other  Normal  Schools. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  State  exhibit  of  drawing  has  been  held 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  of  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
a  call  for  school  work  in  drawing  to  represent  the  State  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  it  is  hoped  that  conditions  will  permit  the  organi- 
zation of  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  art  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  to  be  held  in  Boston  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  school  year 
that  ends  in  June,  1899. 

This  note  is  issued  to  the  supervisors  of  drawing  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  fall  work  shall  not  be  distributed  to  the  children  before 
selections  have  been  made  from  it,  and  that  selections  shall  be  made 
from  the  work  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  order  that  each 
supervisor  may  illustrate  completely  his  course,  should  a  State  ex- 
hibit become  possible. 

The  next  April  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,500  for  a  State  exhibition,  and  in  May  another  circular  was 
prepared  and  mailed,  first,  to  all  supervisors  of  drawing  in  the 
State,  then  to  all  superintendents  of  schools  in  towns  not  em- 
ploying a  supervisor,  and,  lastly,  to  the  secretaries  of  school 
committees  in  all  towns  employing  neither  a  supervisor  of 
drawing  nor  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Here  follows  a  copy 
of  the  circular  :  — 

State  Exhibition  op  Drawing  in   the   Public    Schools,  Copley 
and  Allston  Halls,  Boston,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  3,*  1899. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  for  an  exhibition  of  public  school  drawing,  to  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed  to  co-operate 

*  The  original  announcement  included  October  3,  but  it  became  necessary  on  that 
day  to  remove  the  exhibit. 
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with  Frank  A.  HilL,  secretary  of  the  Board,  to  Avhom  the  direction  of 
the  exhibition  has  been  assigned :  Henry  T.  Bailey,  State  supervisor 
of  drawing  and  secretary  of  the  committee ;  George  H.  Bartlett, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School ;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Boston ;  Denman  W.  Ross,  Cambridge  ;  Miss 
Irene  Weir,  director  of  art  instruction,  Brookliue ;  James  Hall, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Springfield. 

Time  and  Place. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Copley  and  AUston  halls,  Boston, 
Mass.,  from  Wednesday,  September  27,  to  Tuesday,  October  3,  in- 
clusive (except  Sunday),  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Character  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  will  include  work  from  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 
the  normal  and  training  schools,  the  public  schools,  including  the 
evening  drawing  schools,  and  any  other  special  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  to  be,  not  an  art  exhibition,  but  an  exhibition 
of  art  teaching,  each  exhibit  should  be  complete  in  itself,  and  should 
embody  the  local  courses  and  methods  of  instruction.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  arrange  the  contributed  material  to  illustrate  a  pos- 
sible State  course. 

Contributors  may  present  material :  — 

(1)  For  a  wall  exhibit,  which  shall  show  concisely,  by  means  of 
the  best  work  wholly  executed  by  pupils,  the  course  of  instruction  as 
a  whole. 

(2)  For  an  exhibit  in  files  or  bound  volumes  upon  shelves  or 
tables,  which  shall  show  the  average  work  of  pupils  in  classes  or 
groups. 

(3)  For  an  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  showing  the  application  of 
drawing  in  other  studies  and  in  applied  design. 

In  view  of  space  limitations,  the  committee  may  not  be  able  to 
exhibit  all  the  work  presented,  and  therefore  reserves  the  right  to 
select  and  display  only  such  work  as,  in  its  judgment,  will  be  fairly 
representative.  Exhibitors  are  urged  to  make  careful  selection  and 
arrangement  themselves,  so  as  to  illustrate  their  courses  clearly  and 
comprehensively,  but  as  concisely  as  possible.  The  more  compact 
the  exhibit,  the  greater  its  probability  of  being  hung  as  presented. 

Conditions. 
Drawings  destined  for  display  upon  the  walls    should  be  neatly 
mounted  upon  tvhite  cardboard,  size  22  by  28  inches,  to  be  hung  with 
the  long  edges  horizontal.     If,  for  strong  special  reasons,  these  con- 
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ditions  cannot  be  complied  with,  communicate  promptly  with  the 
secretary  of  the  committee.  The  drawings  should  be  well  spaced 
upon  the  mounts,  not  crowded  together,  but  arranged  for  artistic 
effect.  The  mounts  must  bear  labels  (to  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee) ,  each  label  indicating  the  number  of  the  mount  in  the  series 
and  the  grade  of  work  it  presents. 

Work  destined  for  the  shelf  exhibit  must  be  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  file  shall  read  one  way,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  file  about  —  the  binding  now  at  the  side,  now  at  the 
top  —  in  order  to  read  the  pages. 

The  examples  of  applied  design  and  other  applications  of  drawing 
should  be  arranged  as  compactly  and  neatly  as  possible  for  display 
upon  shelves  ;  the  files  should  be  neatly  bound  by  means  of  brass 
fasteners  or  cords.  All  must  bear  labels  (to  be  furnished  by  the 
committee),  to  Indicate  the  character  of  the  work,  its  grade,  etc. 

A  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  exhibit  has  been 
produced  —  time  devoted  to  drawing,  grading,  instruction,  limita- 
tions, etc. — may  accompany  the  exhibit,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  in  such  cases  a  placard  giving  the  significant  items 
will  be  posted  with  the  exhibit. 

Exhibits  must  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  at  Copley  Hall,  Claren- 
don Street,  Boston,  on  or  before  Saturday,  Sept.  16,  1899.  Exhibits 
not  retained  by  special  agreement  will  be  returned  to  the  exhibitors 
on  or  before  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1899. 

Directions. 

To  insure  a  just  distribution  of  space,  it  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  exact  number  of  exhibits  and 
the  grades  of  work  to  be  exhibited.  You  are  therefore  earnestly 
requested  to  fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed  blank  at  your  earliest 
opportunity. 

To  avoid  hurry  or  delay  at  the  last,  the  committee  suggests  that 
the  work  destined  for  exhibition  be  mounted  and  arranged  at  the 
close  of  this  term,  and  packed  ready  for  shipment  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term. 

For  further  information,  address  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

June  1,  1899. 

The  blank  referred  to  was  as  follows  :  — 

State  Exhibition  of  Drawing,  1899. 

I  do  intend  to  contribute  to  the  State  exhibition  of  drawing, 

to  be  held  in  Copley  and  Allston  halls,  Boston,   September  27  to 
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October  3,  an  exhibit  of  the  work  in  art  instruction  under  my  direc- 
tion in  the  primary,  grammar,  high  and  evening  schools ;  *  and  I  do 
hereby  agree  to  present  that  work  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  advisory  committee  in  charge  of  the  State  exhibition  of 
drawing. 

Probable  number  of  mounts,  22  by  28  inches, 

Probable  number  of  files, 

Name, 

Official  title, 

Post-office  address, 

Supendsor  for  f 

Preparation  for  work,  X 

The  circular  should  have  stated  that  the  mounts  would  be 
hung  in  three  rows,  one  above  another,  and  that  each  mount 
should  have,  marked  inconspicuously  upon  its  face,  the  name 
of  the  town  making  the  exhibit. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  in  June,  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibit  was  determined,  and  sub-committees  were 
appointed.  At  a  meeting  in  August,  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  exhibition  frames  and  for  the  detailed  management  of  the 
exhibition  were  approved. 

The  frames  proved  to  be  so  inexpensive,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements,  that  a  drawing  of 
them  is  reproduced  herewith.      (See  page  405.) 

The  frames  were  made  of  rough  "  strapping."  The  exposed 
ends  were  covered  with  burlap,  and  the  entire  lower  part,  from 
the  projecting  ledge  to  the  floor,  was  draped  with  burlap. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  committee  a  prominent  topic 
of  discussion  was  the  general  character  which  the  exhibition 
should  assume.  Would  a  large  display  of  work  be  most 
helpful,  or  a  small  select  exhibit,  to  illustrate  concisely  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study? 

The  foregoing  circulars  indicate  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
namely,  that  the  smaller  representative  exhibit  would  be  pref- 

*  Cross  out  the  class  or  classes  of  schools  not  to  be  represented. 

t  Give  the  city  or  the  town  or  towns  where  employed,  or  the  institution  represented. 

X  State  whether  a  pupil  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  and  for  how  many  years; 
or  whether  a  graduate  of  that  or  any  other  art  school ;  or  whether  trained  through  pri- 
vate instruction ;  in  brief,  any  facts  relating  to  preparation.  If  no  contribution  is 
intended,  no  statement  of  preparation  is  necessary. 
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erable.  When  the  returns  from  the  circular  were  received,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  thought  of 
a  representative  exhibit,  and  a  brief  note  was  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants, together  with  labels  for  the  sheets  and  directions  for 

their  application  :  — 

Note. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  space  at  the  State 
exhibition,  the  committee  finds  it  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of 
mounts  representing  the  work  of  the  public  day  schools  of  a  city  or 
large  town  to  forty-five,  and  of  a  smaller  town  to  fifteen  or  thirty. 
It  is  hoped  that  supervisors  will  send  for  the  wall  exhibit  only  the 
best  representative  work,  carefully  selected  to  illustrate  the  local 
course  of  study  as  concisely  and  effectively  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  additional  work  for  shelf  exhibit,  especially  prac- 
tical applications  of  drawing  in  other  studies  and  in  applied  design, 

need  not  be  so  limited. 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 

NoETH  SciTUATE,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1899. 

Sample  Labels. 


GRAMMAR,  FOURTH  YEAR 


GRAMMAR,  YEARS 

School. 

Year  in  school. 

Topic _ 

Per  cent,  of  class  represented 


Directions. 

Paste  the  label  at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  mount. 

If  the  mount  contains  work  from  more  than  one  year,  use  the  label 
having  a  blank,  and  specif}^  upon  it  the  years  represented. 

Upon  the  first  line  of  the  label  for  the  folios  write  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town.     Fill  the  other  lines  as  indicated. 
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Notwithstanding  these  repeated  suggestions,  nearly  twice  as 
many  drawings  as  could  be  hung  were  submitted,  and  the  com- 
mittee found  it  necessary  to  select  the  best  representative  work 
from  each  exhibit.  This  condensation  of  exhibits  was  to  some 
decidedly  advantageous,  but  to  others  most  unfortunate  in  its 
effect.  In  a  weak  exhibit,  the  weakest  work  could  be  elimi- 
nated ;  in  a  strong  exhibit,  some  of  the  strongest  work  could 
not  be  displayed.  The  committee  passed  judgment  upon  each 
exhibit  by  itself  upon  its  own  merits,  without  regard  to  the 
sjoace  it  was  to  occupy,  and  afterwards  arranged  the  exhibits  in 
the  lobbies,  so  far  as  possible,  in  alphabetical  order.  At  first 
four  exhibits  were  selected  for  the  central  screens  in  Copley 
Hall,  because  the  courses  illustrated  were  typical  courses,  rep- 
resenting, as  it  were,  the  cardinal  points  of  divergence  from 
the  average  work  of  the  State.  These  four  were  from  Brook- 
line,  New  Bedford,  Newton  and  Springfield.  Later  two  other 
exhibits  were  added,  because  of  their  distinctive  character  and 
marked  excellence ;  that  from  Maiden,  which  contained  the 
best  work  submitted  in  decorative  design,  and  that  from  North- 
ampton, one  of  the  most  original  and  vigorous.  The  city  of 
Boston  occupied  the  stage,  the  State  Normal  Art  School  the 
larger  part  of  Allston  Hall,  and  the  State  normal  schools  the 
remaining  space,  partly  in  Allston  Hall  and  partly  in  a  side 
room  adjoining. 

The  frames  were  completed  and  all  the  exhibits  sorted  and 
packed  in  their  respective  lobbies  before  six  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day night.  On  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  entire 
exhibition  was  hung.  The  Boston  exhibit  and  that  from  the 
State  Normal  Art  School,  neither  of  which  did  the  committee 
revise  or  rearrange,  were  hung  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  respectively.  All  the  exhibits  were 
in  place  and  properly  placarded  at  seven  o'clock  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  readiness  for  the  private  view  at  eight  o'clock. 

Invitations  to  this  private  view  had  been  mailed  to  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  and  to  every  member  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State  ;  to  representatives  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Harvard  College,  Tufts  College,  Wellesley 
and  others  ;  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Association, 
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the  Society  of  Architects,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  to  all  mayors  of  cities,  and  to  twenty-eight  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  the  State. 

State  Exhibition  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Copley  and  Allston  halls,  Boston,  September  twenty-seventh  to 
thirtieth  and  October  second,  1899.  This  card  admits  the  bearer  to 
the  private  view,  Tuesday  evening,  September  twenty-sixth,  from 
eight  to  ten. 

The  private  view  was  a  success.  The  halls  were  comfortably 
filled  with  representative  people  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Conley,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  visitors  to  the 
State  Normal  Art  School. 

An  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  exhibits  as  arranged  may 
be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  plates.  One  presents  a 
view  taken  from  a  point  about  midway  in  the  left  aisle  of  Copley 
Hall,  the  other  from  a  point  near  one  corner  of  Allston  Hall. 

Copies  of  this  circular  were  distributed  at  the  door  :  — 

State  Exhibition  op  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  under  the 
Direction  of  the  State  Board  op  Education,  Copley  and 
Allston  Halls,  Boston,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  2,   1899. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  27-30,  and  on  Monday, 
October  2.  The  attendance  of  the  pubhc  is  cordially  invited.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

It  is  proper  to  say  of  this  exhibition  that  it  does  not  profess  to 
show  ideal  methods  of  meeting  the  demands  for  art  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  The  best  methods  still  belong  to  the  domain  of 
unsolved  problems.  The  exhibition  aims  rather  to  make  known  to 
tlie  public,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  schools  permits  it  to  do  so,  the 
condition  and  spirit  of  such  instruction  as  is  now  given.  This  in- 
struction, to  be  adequately  judged,  needs  to  be  considered  not  simply 
in  its  results  upon  paper  but  in  its  relations  to  individual  culture. 
Deficiencies  in  the  present  attainment  of  the  schools  are  to  be  expected. 
Whether  the  promise  of  excellent  attainment  as  an  ultimate  outcome, 
either  on  the  side  of  personal  culture  or  on  the  side  of  visible  exe- 
cution, is  reasonably  bright  or  not,  is  the  vital  question  that  merits 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  work  exhibited. 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  State, 
under  existing  laws,  to  determine  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  art 
instruction  in  the  towns  and  cities  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  State, 
through  its  Board  of  Education,  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  its  agents 
for  the  promotion  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  encourages 
the  thorough  preparation  of  drawing  teachers  and  the  employment  of 
such  trained  teachers  by  the  local  school  boards.  It  also  puts  before 
the  supervisors  of  drawing  what  it  conceives  to  be  worthy  ideals,  but 
encourages  independence  of  thought  on  their  part  in  working  towards 
such  ideals  or  towards  ideals  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  present  exhibition  does  not,  therefore,  illustrate  a  State  course 
of  art  instruction,  although  it  reflects,  to  some  extent,  a  State  influ- 
ence. Each  town  or  city  contributes  its  own  course,  for  which  the 
local  school  committee,  through  its  supervisor  of  drawing,  is  alone 
responsible. 

On  Saturday,  September  30,  at  10  a.m.,  a  conference  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  exhibition  and  such  questions  as  it  may  raise  will  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  corner  of 
Newbury  and  Exeter  streets.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  preside,  and  several  gentlemen  of  recognized  standing 
in  matters  of  art  education  will  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Persons 
especially  interested  in  the  exhibition  are  invited  to  be  present. 

A  special  exhibition  of  plates,  consisting  of  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  industrial  design,  historic  ornament,  art  anatomy,  etc.,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  On  the  tables  in  the  fine  arts 
department  will  be  found  collections  of  books  in  all  departments  of 
art  education  for  teachers  and  others  interested.  The  library  is  open 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  as  well  as  throughout  the  week. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  free  to  the  public  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Henry  T.  Bailey, 

Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing. 

L.  Walter  Sargent, 

Assistant. 

Committee  for  the  Exhibition. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Denman  W.  Ross,  Cambridge. 

Miss  Irene  Weir,  Director  of  Art  Listruction,  Brookline. 

James  Hall,  Supervisor  of  Drarving.,  Springfield. 
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Towns,  Cities  and  Schools  represented  (with  the  Names  of  the 
Directors  or  Supervisors  furnishing  the  Exhibits). 


Normal  Art  School, 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Fit«hburg  Normal  School,     . 

North  Adams  Normal  School, 

Salem  Normal  School,  . 

Westfield  Normal  School, 

Adams,  . 

Andover, 

Athol,     . 

Billerica  and  Lincoln, 

Boston,  . 

Boston  evening  drawing  schools, 

Braintree, 

Brewster, 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Chelsea, ' 

Chicopee, 

Concord, 

Dedham, 

Easthampton, 

Edgartown,    . 

Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg  High  School, 

Franklin, 

Gardner, 

Harwich  District,  . 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Hudson, . 

Ipswich, 

Lowell,  . 

Lowell  evening  drawing  school, 

Lowell  Training  School, 

Lynn, 

Maiden, . 

Maiden  evening  drawing  school, 

Medford, 

Melrose, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

North  Andover, 


George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry. 

Miss  Annette  J.  Warner. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Pearson. 

Charles  F.  Whitney. 

Miss  Edith  S.  Copeland. 

T.  Milton  Dillaway. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Demarest. 

Miss  Lizzie  F.  Rogan. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Hill. 

J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  Director. 

Henry  Hitchings,  Director. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Hewes. 

Miss  Gertrude  R.  Brigham. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Titcomb. 

Miss  Lrene  Weir. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga. 

Charles  M.  Campbell. 

Miss  May  Ellery. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  N.  Dranga. 

Miss  Helena  C.  Evans. 

Miss  Eunice  F.  Faulkner. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Chafiin. 

William  Briggs. 

Miss  Adra  Mason. 

William  J.  Edwards. 

Miss  Elise  H.  Carret. 

Laura  B.  McLean. 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry. 

Sara  S.  Gannett. 

Miss  Harriet  D.  Condon. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Underbill . 

S.  G.  Stephens. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  Principal. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Barry. 

Miss  Rena  L.  McLauthlin. 

Geo.  E.  Morris,  Principal. 

Miss  Louise  McLeod. 

Willis  S.  Carter. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Gilbert. 

Miss  Sadie  M'.  Morse. 

Nathaniel  L.  Berry. 

Frederic  L.  Burnhaxu. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Whitman. 

Miss  Harriet  D.  Condon. 
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North  Attleborough, 

North  Easton, 

Nantucket, 

Norwood, 

Orange, . 

Peabody  and  Marblehead, 

Plymouth, 

Quincy,  . 

Reading, 

Salem,    . 

Saugus,  . 

Somerville,    . 

Southbridge,  . 

Spencer, 

Springfield,    . 

Tewksbury,    . 

Warren, 

Webster, 

West  Boylston, 

Westfield,       . 

Weston, . 

Winchendon, . 

Winchester,   . 


Miss  Mabel  J.  Brigham. 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Bailey. 
Miss  Sara  W.  Smith. 
Miss  Anna  A.  Robinson. 
William  J.  Edwards. 
Miss  Gertrude  F.  Sanderson. 
Miss  Clara  F.  Robinson. 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Kendall. 
Miss  Annie  B.  Parker. 
Miss  Augusta  S.  Balch. 
Miss  Sadie  R.  Melzard. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Patrick. 
Miss  Anna  F.  Eager. 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Smith. 
James  Hall. 
Miss  Emily  Fowler. 
Miss  Grace  E.  Hackett. 
Miss  Delia  E.  St.  John. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Danforth. 
Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Mosely. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Jewett 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Morse. 
Miss  Mabel  G.  Cross. 


The  number  of  mounts  hung  was  about  1,500.  There  were, 
on  an  average,  6  sheets  of  drawing  upon  each  mount,  making 
an  aggregate  of  9,000  drawings,  not  including  those  exhibited 
by  the  State  Normal  Art  School  nor  those  bound  in  portfolios. 
The  total  number  of  drawings  must  have  been  not  far  from 
10,000. 

In  the  old  days  a  committee  for  awards  was  appointed.  No 
such  committee  was  created  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  exhibi- 
tion, but  for  my  own  information,  and  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
and  for  future  reference,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  every 
exhibit.  I  made  record  of  strong  and  weak  points,  and  ranked 
the  exhibits  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor  and  very  poor.  In 
conversation  with  others  who  had  examined  the  drawings  with 
equal  thoroughness,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  substan- 
tial agreement  among  several  of  us  upon  the  ranking  of  the 
exhibits. 

The  following  statement,  while  in  no  sense  official  or  authori- 
tative, may  be  of  interest,  as  representing  something  more  than 
the  private  opinion  of  one  person  :  — 
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Nnmber  of  cities  and  towns  making  exhibits  from  public  day  schools,  .     60 

Exhibits  ranked  as  very  poor, 3 

Poor, 12 

Fair, 33 

Good, 9 

Excellent, 3 

These  last  three  wei'e  the  exhibits  from  Maiden,  Newton  and 
Springfield. 

The  work  from  the  Boston  high  schools  was  ranked  as  excellent. 

Exhibits  from  evening  drawing  schools  were  but  four  in  number. 
Boston  was  ranked  as  first,  although  several  expressed  the  feeling 
that  if  the  few  sheets  from  the  Springfield  evening  schools  could  have 
been  supplemented  by  others  to  show  the  course  more  completely, 
that  exhibit  would  have  been  entitled  to  equal  if  not  superior  rank. 

Six  of  the  State  normal  schools  were  represented.  The  Art  School 
was  ranked  by  itself  ;  two  of  the  other  normal  exhibits  were  ranked 
as  good,  and  three  as  fair. 

But  any  ranking  of  such  exhibits  must  of  necessity  be  unfair, 
except  upon  the  basis  of  relativity,  and  even  then  misleading. 
Work  which  in  its  place  may  be  excellent  or  even  extraordi- 
nary, considering  all  the  conditions,  may  make  but  a  poor 
showing  beside  that  from  a  favored  city.  Several  exhibits 
ranked  as  poor  were  poor  from  the  technical  point  of  view 
only.  Coming  from  small  towns,  where  a  supervisor  had  been 
employed  but  one  year,  where  children  had  had  no  previous 
instniction,  where  reference  material  and  even  paper  and  pen- 
cils were  not  abundant,  they  could  not  be  judged  rightly  upon 
the  basis  of  exhibited  results.  On  the  other  hand,  exhibits 
from  cities  where  drawing  has  been  for  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  special  teacher,  were  ranked  as  fair,  when  they  should 
have  been  ranked  as  poor ;  for,  considering  the  amount  of  time 
and  money  annually  expended  upon  drawing,  they  were  far 
from  what  they  should  have  been. 

If  at  some  future  exhibition  these  same  cities  and  towns  again 
exhibit  their  work,  the  notes,  summarized  briefly  in  these  para- 
graphs, will  assume  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

As  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  my  policy 
has  been,  from  the  first,  to  commend  good  work  rather  than  to 
criticise  (and  thus  make  prominent)  poor  work,  and  to  make 
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the  good  as  widely  known  as  possible  throughout  the  State. 
Therefore  I  wish  to  make  mention  in  this  report  of  special  ex- 
cellences in  individual  exhibits  :  — 

Ada7ns.  — Nature  drawing  skilful ;  evidences  of  close  observation. 
Boston.  —  Work  from  elementary  schools  very  good,  considering 
all  the  conditions,  —  some  of  it  noticeably  original.     Exceptionally 
strong  work  from  the  high  schools.     The  design  unsurpassed  ;  color- 
ing skilful,  rich  and  often  beautiful. 

Brockton.  —  Excellent  work  from  insects  and  birds. 
BrooMine.  —  Free,  bold  interpretation  of  natural  forms. 
Chelsea.  —  An    evident    course.      Clean,    thoughtful,    structural 
drawing. 

Cliicopee.  —  Bold,  free  drawings  from  animals,  birds  and  the  figure  ; 
full  of  spirit,  strong  and  clear  in  color.     Decorative  treatment  in 
design  a  prominent  feature.     Oil  work  in  high  school  unique. 
Dedham.  —  A  well-defined  course.     Good  mechanical  drawing. 
Easthampton.  —  Decorative  treatment  in  design  applied  to  orna- 
mental initials,  especially  commendable. 

Gardner.  —  Unique  and  excellent  work  in  structural  design. 
Harwich.  — Clever  work  in  ink  silhouette. 

Haverhill. — Interesting  pencil  drawing  from  interiors  and  useful 
objects.     Constructive  designs  well  executed. 

Holyoke.  —  Original  features  in  high  school  work.  Good  beginning 
in  practical  applied  design. 

Ipswich  and  North  Andover.  —  One  of  the  strongest  of  exhibits 
from  smaller  towns.  Exceptionally  good  drawings  from  life.  Ex- 
cellent work  in  charcoal  from  still  life  and  outdoor  subjects.  Pic- 
torial composition  unsurpassed. 

Maiden.  — The  strongest  exhibit  in  decorative  design  for  all  grades, 
and  in  pictorial  drawing.  Still  life  and  outdoor  subjects  in  color, 
in  high  school,  unsurpassed. 

Medford.  — Model  and  object  drawing  good.  Constructive  design 
well  planned. 

New  Bedford.  —  An  evident  and  progressive  course. 
Newton.  — A  well-balanced  course.     Evident  progi-ess  in  technical 
excellence  from  first  to  last.     Work  closely  related  to  the  arts  and 
industries. 

North  Adams.  —  Strong,  free  work  in  model  and  object  drawing 
and  from  natural  forms. 

Northampton.  —  Fresh,  original  work  in  color,  from  plants,  vege- 
tables, insects  and  other  natural  objects.  Pictorial  composition  in 
ink  skilful  and  effective. 
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Nonoood.  —  Charming  drawings  from  natural  objects  in  primary 
grades  with  colored  chalks. 

Peahody.  —  G-ood  pictorial  drawing. 

Plymouth.  —  Good  nature  drawing. 

Salem.  —  Good  pictorial  compositiouc 

Somerville. — Well-balanced  course.  Strong  work  in  mechanical 
drawing  in  high  school. 

Springfield.  —  Freehand  drawing  unsurpassed  for  truthfulness  and 
for  artistic  qualities.  Best  life  drawing  in  high  schools.  Mechanical 
drawing  excellent. 

Teivksbury.  —  Good  nature  drawing. 

Westfield. — Excellent  mechanical  drawing.  Sketches  from  ani- 
mals, full  of  spirit. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  ten  :  — 

The  Normal  Art  School  would  have  made  a  better  showing  had 
more  space  been  available,  or  if  the  limited  amount  of  space  had  not 
been  so  crowded  with  work.  The  mechanical  work  from  Class  C 
and  the  plastic  work  from  Class  D  were  technically  excellent.  The 
work  in  decorative  design  was  noticeably  free  from  that  general  uni- 
formity in  style  so  often  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  a 
strong  master.  The  work  of  Class  A  and  of  the  Public  School  Class 
was  never  better  than  that  exhibited  at  this  time.  The  exhibit  from 
Class  B  appeared  as  the  work  of  three  classes,  as  distinct  and  unre- 
lated as  three  sections  of  one  class  could  possibly  be.  Some  of  the 
work  would  hold  its  own  with  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  art  school 
in  the  country.  The  decorative  compositions  in  color  were  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  one  section  of  the  class  ;  their  original  coloring  was 
especially  noteworthy  and  promising. 

The  Bridgeivater  Normal  School  presented  the  most  logical  and 
scientific  course  in  drawing. 

The  Scdem  Normcd  School  stood  without  a  rival  in  nature  drawing. 
It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  similar  school  in  the  country  work  could  be 
found  to  surpass  this  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  scientific  fact.  The 
drawings  had  the  informed,  graceful  touch  so  charmingly  exemplified 
in  the  work  of  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

TJie  North  Adains  Normal  School  sent  an  exhibit  highly  creditable 
to  so  young  an  institution.  It  was  especially  strong  in  mechanical 
drawing. 

The  Westfield  Normal  School  showed  strong  work  in  model  and 
object  drawing  in  pencil,  and  thoughtful  decorative  treatment  of 


Part  of  the  exhibit  from  the  State  Normal   School,   Fitchburg,   illustrating  lessons   in 

color  and  constructive  design.     All  furnishings  designed  and   made  by 

pupils  in  the  Normal  Training  School,  grades   I   to   IX. 
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plant  form.     The  cutting  from  paper  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the 
practice  school  was  unusually  clever. 

Tlie  Fitcliburg  Normal  School  made  the  best  all-round  normal  ex- 
hibit, and  stood  unrivalled  in  structural  design.  The  unique  feature 
was  a  model  house,  a  photograph  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
A  placard  accompanying  the  house  read  as  follows :  — 

An  Application  of  the  Constructive  and  Decorative  Design  in  the 
Training  Department  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

It  was  not  intended  to  teach  cabinet  making  or  manual  training,  but, 
besides  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  children,  the  intent  was  to  lead  them 
to  apply  the  principles  of  design  in  the  study  of  the  ordinary  furnishings  of 
a  house. 

Designs,  from  which  the  most  suitable  were  chosen,  were  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  as  follows  :  — 


Parquetry  floors,   . 

.     Grade        I. 

Borders  for  floor  (red  room), 

.     Grade      11. 

Doors,    . 

.    Grade      V. 

Rugs 

.     Grade       V. 

Beds,     .        .        .        . 

.    Grade      V. 

Surface  pattern  (green  floor) , 

.     Grade     VI. 

Square  tabourets,  . 

.     Grade     VI. 

Tables, 

.    Grade  Vn. 

Corner  cupboards. 

.    Grade  VH. 

Screens,         .... 

.     Grade  VH. 

Wall  papers  (red  room) , 

.     Grade  VH. 

Settles, 

.     Grade  VHI. 

Corner  seats, 

.     Grade  Vm. 

Mantels,         .... 

.     Grade  VIH. 

Oblong  tables  (bedroom),    . 

.     Grade  VIH 

Wall  papers  (dining  room  and  b 

3droo 

m), 

.    Grade  Vin 

The  sewing  was  mostly  done  by  the  girls  in  grade  VHI.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Lewis,  the  teacher  of  sewing.  The  various  pieces  of  furniture 
were  made  by  grades  VII.  and  VTII.,  in  the  manual  training  department, 
through  the  kindness  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Whitney. 

Some  of  the  designs  for  furniture  which  were  selected  having  been  made 
by  girls  or  in  grades  below  those  which  have  manual  training,  they  were 
worked  out  by  boys  in  the  upper  grades. 


Tlie  Boston  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  represented  by  a  small 
but  thoroughly  characteristic  exhibit  of  the  sort  which  has  won 
awards  from  every  international  exposition  in  which  the  city  has  par- 
ticipated. 

The  Maiden  Evening  Draioing  School  exhibited  studies  from  nature 
direct,  —  a  successful  innovation. 
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The  Lowell  Evening  Draioing  Schools  made  a  representative  exhibit 
of  four  distinct  courses.  The  modeling  was  good,  but  tlie  best  work 
was  the  mechanical  drawing  ;  the  sheets  were  admirably  planned, 
and  executed  with  great  skill. 

The  Springfield  Evening  Draioing  School  exhibited  but  a  very  few 
sheets.  These  were  of  marked  excellence.  Many  people  expressed 
regret  that  so  few  drawings  from  this  school  were  shown.  The 
studies  from  life  would  have  done  credit  to  art  school  students. 

Observations. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  impressed  one  as  having,  first, 
color. 

' '  Color  is  meant  for  the  j^erpetual  comfort  and  delight  of  the 
human  heart,"  says  Ruskin  ;  "it  is  richly  bestowed  on  the 
highest  works  of  creation ;  and  the  eminent  sign  and  seal  of 
perfection  in  them  ;  being  associated  with  life  in  the  human 
body,  with  light  in  the  sky,  with  purity  and  hardness  in  the 
earth,  —  death,  night  and  pollution  of  all  kinds  being  colorless." 
The  general  use  of  color  in  the  public  schools  has  come  within 
the  last  decade.  How  dead  and  ghostly  an  exhibition  of  fifteen 
years  ago  would  have  appeared  beside  this  !  This  had  the 
fresh,  rosy  look  of  a  sunny-haired  child  in  gay  clothing.  The 
coloring  was  often  too  intense  and  crude,  perhaps  (the  child's 
mother  lacked  taste  and  the  child  had  been  romping  ! ) ,  but  it 
betokened  a  health,  a  freedom,  a  delight  in  being  alive,  hitherto 
unknown  in  our  public  school  drawing. 

A  second  prominent  feature  was  the  nature  drawing.  During 
these  last  years  nature  has  come  into  the  schools  like  a  flood, 
inundating  every  grade  and  penetrating  every  topic  of  instruc- 
tion. Drawing  has  gained  much  through  the  coming  of  nature 
study.  The  presence  of  so  much  color  is  due  largely  to  the 
same  movement.  When  the  children  were  wearied  with  splints 
and  scissors,  clay  and  mucilage,  type  solids  and  broad  gray  lines, 
color  was  not,  because  nature  had  not  come.  With  the  advent 
of  nature  study  came  color,  life,  hope,  promise ;  it  was  at  last 
spring,  after  the  gray,  cold  winter  of  our  discontent.  The  best 
work  contributed  by  forty  towns  was  the  nature  work,  — 
drawings  from  plants,  insects,  animals,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  out-door  subjects. 

The  third  notable  element  was  freedom.      One  could  not  but 
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feel  that  at  last  leading  strings  and  bars  and  gates  had  become 
obsolete.  The  children  were  free  to  use  any  medium,  —  pencil, 
crayon,  chalk,  ink,  charcoal,  water  color, — whatever  would 
express  the  idea  most  directly  and  adequately ;  they  could  use 
paper  of  any  color  and  quality,  from  rice  paper  to  cardboard, 
from  wrapping  paper  to  Whatman's  "  hot  pressed,"  provided  it 
was  appropriate  to  the  subject.  No  object  or  subject  was 
forbidden ;  from  a  rock  crystal  to  the  human  figure,  from  the 
section  of  a  cucumber  to  a  view  of  the  landscape,  — all  was  free 
to  them.  In  the  wide  world  tliey  travel,  glad,  at  last,  like 
Emerson's  poet,  — 

"  Pondering  shadows,  colors,  clouds, 
Grass-buds  and  caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs  on  which  the  wild  bees  settle. 
Tints  that  spot  the  violet's  petal, 
Why  nature  loves  the  number  five, 
And  why  the  star-form  she  repeats  : 
Lover  of  all  things  alive, 
Wonderer  at  all  he  meets." 

The  supervisors  of  drawing  also  enjoy  perfect  freedom. 
No  two  courses  were  identical  in  detail,  hence  several  casual 
observers  affirmed  that  the  exhibition  lacked  the  unity  which 
comes  from  a  common  aim  or  purpose.  The  exhibition  no 
doubt  lacked  that  uniformity  which  comes  from  an  administered 
system,  but  in  my  opinion  it  did  not  lack  that  unity  of  spirit 
which  is  the  sign  of  health  and  tlie  pledge  of  prosperity.  Free 
individuality  is  the  ground  of  art.  "Beauty  will  not  come  at 
the  call  of  a  legislature,  nor  will  it  repeat  in  England  or  America 
its  history  in  Greece.  It  will  come,  as  always,  unannounced, 
and  spring  up  between  the  feet  of  brave  and  earnest  men.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  Jook  for  genius  to  reiterate  its  miracles  in  the 
old  arts  ;  it  is  its  instinct  to  find  beauty  and  holiness  in  new  and 
necessary  facts,  in  the  field  and  roadside,  in  the  shop  and  mill."  * 
Tlie  supervisors  of  drawing  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  who 
have  acted  the  part  of  brave  and  earnest  men  and  women  have 
been  rewarded,  and  will  be  more  richly  rewarded  year  by  year, 
by  the  springing  up  of  beauty  in  the  public  schools  along  the 
well-worn  paths  of  language  and  literature,  nature  study  and 

*  Emerson  in  "  Art."    Essays,  first  series. 
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geography,  mathematics  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  daily  school 
Jife.  Imported  one-hour-a-week  art  is  a  failure.  A  free  spirit 
of  beauty  pervading  every  school  exercise  will  give  us,  by  and 
by,  beautiful  handicraft  in  every  department  of  our  complex 
life. 

Many  an  observer  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  draw- 
ings of  the  younger  children  were  more  satisfactory,  as  a  rule, 
than  were  those  made  by  the  children  in  the  higher  grades. 
One  is  inclined  to  be  over-indulgent  in  judging  the  work  of 
little  children,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  charm  about  their  naive 
representations  often  entirely  lacking  in  the  work  of  older 
pupils.  These  facts,  together  with  another  equally  significant, 
namely,  that  nearly  all  pupils  can  be  led  to  a  certain  degree  of 
excellence,  and  that  thereafter  only  the  talented  few  can  go  on 
with  increasing  power,  will  account  in  a  measure  for  the  seeming 
sterility  of  our  courses  in  drawing.  Then,  too,  one  must  re- 
member that  the  free  and  full  expression  by  means  of  various 
mediums  is  new  in  public  school  work.  The  older  children 
were  nourished,  in  the  days  of  their  infancy,  Avith  geometric 
figures  and  dried  leaves,  graphite  and  india  rubber !  What 
wonder  that  their  work  is  now  nervous  and  pallid  and  weak? 
But  after  all  necessary  allowances  have  been  made  the  fact 
remains  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  exhibits  revealed  no 
proper  growth  in  technical  excellence.  The  evidences  of  closer 
observation,  greater  fulness  of  intention,  more  perfect  mastery 
of  medium  and  finer  precision  of  touch,  which  should  be  dis- 
coverable in  advanced  work,  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  con- 
spicuously absent.  There  is  an  evident  lack  of  emphasis,  just 
now,  upon  drawing  as  a  disciplinary  exercise. 

Another  obvious  defect  was  the  undue  prominence  of  the 
pictorial  elements ;  the  geometric,  the  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural elements  were  so  reduced  that,  to  the  casual  observer, 
they  failed  to  appear.  Those  elements  were  modestly  present, 
however,  and  were  usually  excellent  in  their  way.  Two  chief 
reasons  may  be  given  for  the  present  lack  of  emphasis  in 
mechanical  drawing.  First,  physiological  psychologists,  child- 
study-ists,  and  the  orientalists  in  art,  —  the  believers  in  the 
magic  of  rice  paper  and  Japanese  brushes,  —  have  united  in  con- 
demning mechanical  drawing  in  the  lower  grades.     No  one  has 
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yet  given  a  clear,  authoritative  word  as  to  the  period  when  such 
work  should  be  required  of  children,  and  meanwliile  the  super- 
visors of  drawing  have  been  emphasizing  other  topics.  The 
second  reason  is,  tliat  many  supervisors  have  discovered  that 
geometry,  working  drawing  and  development  are  but  the  external 
conventionalities  of  sometliing,  the  mere  words  or  groups  of 
letters  by  which  ideas  are  expressed,  and  that  formerly  we  taught 
these  things  as  empty  sounds  and  meaningless  forms,  without 
giving  a  hint  of  their  real  significance.  In  other  words,  they  are 
convinced  that  the  vital  topics  are  structural  beauty  and  con- 
structive design,  —  not  geometric  problems  and  views  and  pat- 
terns. The  supervisor's  problems  are  no  longer  how  to  teach 
the  construction  of  a  pentagon,  and  five  views  of  a  circular 
tablet,  and  the  pattern  of  an  equilateral-triangular  prism ;  but 
what  constitutes  beauty  of  form  ?  What  are  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions? What  are  the  elements  of  beauty  in  curvature,  and 
arrangement  of  parts  ?  How  shall  pupils  be  led  to  appreciate 
the  best  constructive  design  and  apply  its  principles  in  school 
work,  in  manual  training  and  in  handiwork  of  all  sorts  ?  When 
even  a  partial  answer  can  be  given  to  such  questions,  the  me- 
chanical and  industrial  side  of  drawing  will  become  prominent 
again. 

But  before  a  revised  course  of  study  will  yield  anything  like 
satisfactory  results  along  the  lines  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  the 
methods  of  teaching  now  employed  in  pictorial  drawing  must 
govern  the  instruction  in  mechanical  or  constructive  drawing. 
Nature  drawing  is  now  taught  from  nature,  not  from  repre- 
sentations of  leaves  and  flowers.  Object  drawing  is  now  taught 
from  objects,  not  from  pictures  of  objects.  And  in  both  these 
departments  the  real  things  are  supplemented  by  facsimile  re- 
productions of  drawings  by  recognized  masters,  by  photographs 
of  fine  work  by  artists  whose  names  will  live  forever,  and  by 
the  original  drawings  of  living  men.  Exhibits  of  such  work 
under  the  patronage  of  wealthy  citizens,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  supervisor  of  drawing  who  has  the  wisdom  to  co-operate 
with  some  of  the  organizations  which  sustain  loan  collections, 
are  constantly  informing  and  elevating  public  taste.  Can 
other  or  better  methods  be  devised  for  teaching  that  sort  of 
drawing   which  is   more  distinctly  industrial?     Certainly  not 
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until  these  methods  have  been  tried.  We  need  to  supplement 
our  collections  of  pictures  with  collections  of  objects,  our  fac- 
simile reproductions  in  the  flat  with  facsimile  reproductions  in 
the  round,  such  as  those  sent  out  by  the  thousand  from  South 
Kensington  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  art  schools  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  photographs  must  include  the  masterpieces 
of  constructive  and  decorative  design.  When  our  people  have 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  the  admirable  examples  of 
applied  art  from  Pompeii  and  Florence,  Nuremberg  and  Ant- 
werp, they  may  be  led  — 

"To  see  how  Beauty  underlies 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use," 

and  how  pitifully  destitute  our  cities  and  towns  really  are  of 
those  precious  things  which  will  establish  ideals  and  foster 
beauty  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  The  establishment  of  local  mu- 
seums of  applied  art,  although  so  limited  that  single  cabinets 
will  suffice  for  them,  should  be  the  immediate  aim  of  every 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  Commonwealth.  And  in  such  an 
enterprise  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  Normal  Art 
School  should  lead,  with  authority  conferred  by  legislative 
enactments  and  appropriations. 

The  exhibition,  with  all  its  limitations  and  defects,  gave 
abundant  evidence  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  policy  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  its  agents  have  held  regarding 
special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  public  schools  of  this  State  could  doubt  for  a  moment, 
in  the  presence  of  that  exhibition,  the  supreme  value  of  well- 
trained,  progressive,  enthusiastic  specialists,  in  promoting  art 
instruction  among  our  people. 

Massachusetts  leads  the  States  in  the  employment  of  special 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Nowhere  else  in  America  will  be 
found  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  school  population  under 
skilled  supervision  in  drawing.  These  supervisors,  largely  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  are,  as  a  body, 
characterized  by  an  independence  of  thought,  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  a  loyalty  to  truth  as  fast  as  discovered,  highly 
creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  institutions  which  trained 
them.     They  have  an  aim,  and  that  most  definite ;  it  is  to  do 
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for  the  children  of  Massachusetts  all  that  an  honest,  open- 
minded,  inveterate  searcher  for  the  best  in  art  instruction  can 
possibly  do  for  school  children.  They  give' time  and  money  to 
personal  study  and  to  professional  improvement,  through  pri- 
vate instructors,  summer  schools  and  foreign  travel ;  they  pur- 
chase illustrative  material  of  all  sorts,  —  prints,  photographs, 
books,  vases  and  other  art  objects, — and  place  it  all  at  the 
service  of  teachers  and  pupils.  If  the  results  of  their  work  are 
fragmentary,  it  is  not  due  to  half-hearted  service ;  if  they  are 
unrelated  and  lacking  in  trend,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  in- 
firmity of  purpose  or  to  blindness  of  vision.  They  who  are 
now  proving  all  things  will  hold  fast  what  is  good  when  the  good 
is  known.  From  the  dead  formalism  so  prevalent  twenty  years 
ago  they  have  escaped  into  the  live  naturalism  of  the  present, 
and  will  move  on  into  the  life-giving  idealism  of  the  future. 

There  can  never  be  an  inflexible  course  in  art  instruction 
which  will  guarantee  artistic  products  in  every  schoolroom ; 
there  can  never  be  a  fixed  standard  of  attainment.  The  ever- 
living  spirit,  with  its  dreams  of  beauty,  its  thoughts  of  adapta- 
tion, its  powers  of  command,  — that,  and  that  only,  now  or  in 
the  future,  can  produce  a  work  of  art.  That  spirit,  because  it 
is  the  spirit  of  man,  is  never  satisfied  ;  and,  because  it  is  divine, 
is  ever  following  the  moving  ideal  towards  infinite  perfections. 
The  moment  an  objective  standard  is  assumed  and  a  course 
specified  and  enforced,  that  moment  the  death  knell  of  progress 
is  tolled,  and  art  is  as  good  as  dead.  In  trained  specialists, 
free,  progressive  and  enthusiastic,  lies  the  hope  of  the  golden 
future  of  art  in  America. 

CONTERENCE    UPON    THE    LeSSONS    OF    THE    EXHIBIT. 

A  conference  of  persons  interested  in  art  instruction  was  held 
in  the  new  assembly  hall  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  on 
Saturday,  September  30,  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  exhibit 
and  its  lessons.  Those  who  took  part  spoke  informally,  without 
manuscript ;  their  remarks  were  noted  by  a  stenographer  and 
submitted  to  them  for  revision. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Normal 
Art  School,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
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Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  I  stand  before  you  but  for  a  few 
moments,  to  bid  you  welcome.  Very  gratifying  is  it  to  us  of 
the  Normal  Art  School  to  see  so  many  here  this  morning. 
Also  is  it  most  pleasant  to  us,  that  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  school,  we  have  a  hall  large  enough  for  a 
gathering  of  this  size. 

Yet,  when  we  study  the  exhibit  in  Copley  and  Allston  halls, 
it  is  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  recognize  therein  the  growth  of 
art  in  our  State.  As  I  looked  at  the  various  drawings  upon 
the  walls,  I  thought  of  that  well-worn  phrase,  "the  sympa- 
thies of  religions,"  as  if  there  were  a  great  many  kinds  of 
religion.  We  now  know  that  the  truer  expression  makes  use 
of  the  singular  number,  and  thus  we  talk  of  the  sympathy  in 
religion.  So  it  is  with  art.  Through  the  exhibit  and  the 
discussions  of  this  morning's  conference  we  shall  all  learn  that 
we  should  no  longer  speak  of  the  sympathies  q/art  as  establish- 
ing themselves  in  one  or  another  form,  but  of  a  sympathy  in 
art.  That  sympathy  makes  of  kin  many  noble  methods  of 
working  for  art,  whether  it  be  through  specialized  schools  or 
industries,  through  art  commissions  or  text-books ;  for  the 
broad  principle  of  sympathy  in  art  with  that  of  sympathy  in 
religion  controls  the  whole  of  human  life.  We  have  no  two 
words  which  can  be  more  truly  said  to  express  the  relationships 
of  life  to  each  other  than  the  two  substantives,  "art"  and 
"religion." 

This  morning  is  to  be  given  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
lessons  of  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Hill,  the  honored  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  will  guide  the  discussion  and  intro- 
duce the  various  speakers.  I  trust  a  wide-spread  interest  will 
be  demonstrated,  so  that  we  shall  recognize  that  every  other 
school  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  Normal  Art,  every 
teacher,  every  individual,  every  commission,  everything  that 
counts  for  art,  is  working  in  sympathy  with  all  the  rest  to  make 
our  Commonwealth  one  of  the  most  beautiful  States  of  the 
Union.     You  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Hill. 

Feank  a.  Hill  :  — 

I  am  surprised  and  delighted,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  see  so 
many  present  here  this  morning.     We  are  met  to  consider  some 
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of  the  lessons  of  the  State  exhibit  of  drawing.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  to  be  said.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  but  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
every  town,  every  city,  every  State  normal  school  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  in  this  exhibit.  Had 
all  accepted  our  invitation,  we  should  have  been  inundated ; 
the  exhibition  would  have  been  drowned  out  of  existence.  As 
it  is,  we  have  received  nearly  twice  as  much  as  could  be  dis- 
played, but  no  town,  no  city,  no  normal  school  has  been  denied 
a  place.  The  towns  and  cities  represented  have  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  State.  Any  one  of  the  cities  or 
larger  towns  might,  I  suppose,  have  profitably  filled  Copley  and 
AUston  halls  two  or  three  times  over  with  its  own  material.  I 
certainly  should  say  as  much  in  behalf  of  my  own  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  not  represented  here  at  all.  The  unavoidable 
pruning  has  helped  some  exhibits,  perhaps,  but  it  has  certainly 
hurt  others.  For  the  pupils  themselves  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  any  large  number  was  impossible  ;  their  work  would 
have  had  to  come  in  bales,  like  loads  of  hay.  The  scope  of 
the  exhibit  has  necessarily  been  limited.  The  main  idea  is  to 
bring  out  the  feeling  that  now  dominates  the  art  instruction  of 
the  State. 

The  last  State  exhibit  was  held  in  1881 ;  it  was  the  tenth  of 
an  annual  series  beginning  in  1872.  I  recall  the  report  of  one 
of  the  old  committees.  This  committee  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  fine  artistic  sense,  who  did  wonders  in  his  day  to 
stimulate  interest  in  drawing;  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings,  who  is 
represented  to-day  also  in  our  State  exhibit ;  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the  enthusiastic  agent  of  the  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  art  instruction.  "It  is  a  triumph  of  draw- 
ing," said  this  committee,  "that  all  mere  picture  making  has 
been  abolished,  and  a  thing  of  work,  having  industrial  aims 
and  means,  substituted  for  the  thing  of  play  that  drawing  used 
to  be."  The  spirit  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  State  has 
changed  somewhat  since  those  times.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  early  industrial  work  has  been  abandoned.  It  has  been 
supplemented,  rather,  in  a  great  many  ways.  Picture  making, 
for  instance,  has  come  into  vogue  again,  although  in  an  entirely 
new  sense.     There  are  some  who  say  that  but  few  can  really 
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draw,  and  that  those  who  can  excel  in  drawing  are  fewer  still. 
Possibly  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  very  sweeping  asser- 
tion. But,  even  if  it  were  true  in  some  larger  sense,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  drawing  should  not  be  generally  taught 
in  the  schools. 

A  hint  or  two  as  to  a  proper  attitude  towards  drawing  in  the 
schools  can  be  gained  from  our  attitude  towards  what  is  now 
doing:  in  languao-e  work  in  the  schools.     We  want  children  in 

O  DO 

school  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language.  A  re- 
view of  their  work  usually  shows  that  some  do  it  wretchedly, 
some  passably  well,  some  very  well  and  some  superbly.  We 
also  want  the  children  to  read  good  books  ;  we  want  them  to 
appreciate  what  is  fine  in  literature,  it  being  unquestionably  true 
that  children  in  large  numbers  are  capable  of  appreciating  fine 
things  in  literature  long  before  they  can  hope  to  do  fine  things 
in  literature,  —  indeed,  most  of  them  never  will  do  fine  things 
in  literature.  So,  in  art  instruction,  some  may  draw  wretch- 
edly, some  may  draw  fairly  well,  some  may  draw  very  well 
indeed,  and  now  and  then  a  person  may  draw  superbly.  But 
nearly  all,  whether  they  can  themselves  draw  or  not,  can  learn 
to  appreciate  good  drawing  in  others.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
in  drawing  instruction  something  corresponding  to  literature  in 
English  instruction.  We  want  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  enlarge  them  for  the  fine  and  beautiful  things  in  life. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  most  precious  work  can  be  done 
on  the  culture  side  with  children,  when  they  cannot  themselves 
rise  much  above  mediocrity  in  their  outward  execution.  So, 
in  judging  the  exhibit,  think  of  the  two  sides, — the  objective 
as  it  is  displayed  on  the  walls,  and  the  subjective  as  it  must  be 
thought  of  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children. 

To  give  an  artistic  tone  to  industrial  things  in  the  State,  we 
need  two  things ;  we  need  people  who  crave  beautiful  work- 
manship, on  the  one  hand ;  we  need  people  who  can  supply 
the  craving  with  beautiful  workmanship,  on  the  other  hand. 
When  we  have  this  demand  and  this  supply,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  hopeful  condition  of  things.  Of  course  we  have 
a  vast  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  art  instruction  in  the  schools. 
We  are  met  to  listen  to  such  suggestions  as  the  State  exhibit 
leads   people  to  make.     Let  these  suggestions  be  given  and 
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taken  in  a  good  spirit.  If  any  condemn  the  past,  let  them  not 
forget  the  humbler  and  less  propitious  conditions  of  the  past 
under  which  its  work  was  done. 

We  have  asked  some  good  people  to  speak  here  to-day.  It 
is  also  our  hope  that  others  in  the  audience  will  cheerfully  avail 
themselves  of  any  opportunities  that  may  offer  later  to  join  in 
the  discussion.  Let  us  first  hear  from  him  who  officially  and 
ably  represents  the  State  in  supervising  the  art  instruction 
of  the  public  schools,  —  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Henry  T.  Bailey  :  — 

I  have  but  a  word  as  to  the  hanging  of  the  exhibition.  When 
the  advisory  committee  was  first  called  together,  we  discussed 
the  advisability  of  having  a  large  exhibition.  The  halls  in  the 
Mechanics  Building  were  considered ;  other  halls  were  consid- 
ered ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  small  exhibition  would 
be  better  than  a  large  one.  A  small  exhibition  enables  one  to 
grasp  more  readily  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and  individual 
exhibits,  if  small,  allow  one  to  see  the  spirit  of  each  as  affected 
by  the  individual  supervisor.  Small  exhibits  placed  side  by 
side  enable  a  person  to  make  a  comparison  of  this  exhibit  with 
that  exhibit.  We  have,  therefore,  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
hibition. The  committee  decided  to  make  the  exhibits  repre- 
sentative, and  the  supervisors  will  remember  that  two  separate 
circulars  were  sent  out,  recommending  that  the  exhibits  be  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  committee  exercised 
no  authority  whatever  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  exhibits. 
Space  was  set  aside  for  the  Boston  schools  as  a  whole.  The 
work  has  been  selected  by  the  Boston  authorities  and  hung  by 
them.  The  space  for  the  exhibit  from  the  Lowell  evening  draw- 
ing school  was  assigned  to  the  Lowell  authorities  ;  they  made 
their  plans  and  sent  work  to  fit  the  space.  The  committee 
selected  four  typical  cities,  and  assigned  to  them  the  central 
screen  in  the  hall.  These  cities  were  selected  because  they 
represent  very  clearly  different  lines  of  thought.  The  cities 
selected  were  Springfield,  Newton,  New  Bedford  and  Brook- 
line.  When  the  exhibits  were  sent  in  from  other  towns,  we 
found  the  amount  of  work  so  large  that  it  became  necessary  to 
cut  even  these  four  typical  exhibits  one  third,  to  make  room  on 
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the  screen  for  others.  In  selecting  work  to  be  hung,  the  com- 
mittee considered  each  exhibit  by  itself  on  its  merits,  without 
regard  to  the  lines  of  work  it  represented  or  to  its  probable 
position  in  the  halls.  The  committee  was  careful  to  retain  in 
each  exhibit  all  the  characteristic  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  work  only.  The  exhibits  thus  selected,  without  re- 
gard to  the  space,  we  attempted  to  arrange  in  the  alcoves  in 
an  alphabetical  order,  but  sometimes  we  found  it  necessary  to 
transpose  small  exhibits  to  fit  the  screens ;  this  will  account 
for  variations  in  the  alphabetical  order.  We  have  attempted 
throughout  to  be  impartial,  and  to  show  the  exhibits  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  exhibition.  If  there 
are  any  supervisors  present  who  desire  any  further  information 
or  explanation,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  them  personally. 

Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Whitman,  Boston  :  — 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  here  to-day  on  the  very 
grave  question  of  drawing  and  art  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  I  find  there  are  those  who  think  there  is  no  place  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  teaching  of  art  or  the  giving  of  artistic 
instruction  to  the  children,  and  I  am  glad,  on  this  account,  that 
we  should  have  to-day  an  opportunity  of  coming  together  and 
talking  on  this  subject.  I  am  glad,  too,  of  the  large  exhibit  in 
Copley  Hall,  showing  what  it  means,  so  far,  to  be  giving  in- 
struction to  the  children.  If  it  were  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  in  industrial  education,  I  should  be  most  grateful  for 
it ;  for  I  should  be  always  hospitable  to  any  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion which  gives  a  chance  not  only  for  the  education  of  the 
child's  mind  intelligently  exercised  through  books,  but  also  for 
the  joint  education  of  his  eye  and  of  his  hand,  as  in  the  study  of 
drawing  and  painting.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  separate  these  two  elements, — to  cultivate  the  in- 
tellect alone  at  the  expense  of  these  other  faculties  in  the  human 
creature  whom  we  are  trying  to  educate.  I  feel  as  if  art  edu- 
cation, rightly  understood,  intelligently  practised,  would  be  a 
most  splendid  weapon  in  the  hands  of  all  children ;  and  that, 
having  studied  some  of  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  art,  the 
children  would  be  able  to  think  better,  to  feel  more  nobly  and 
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to  live  a  larger  life.  All  those  tMngs  which  go  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  a  child's  life  would  be  helped  by  good  art  instruction, 
and  I  think  such  an  exhibition  as  we  have  to-day  in  Copley 
Hall  will  influence  people  in  this  direction.  Limited  as  it  must 
be,  it  still  shows  the  interest  and  genuine  human  feeling  that  is 
generated  by  art  instruction  among  the  children,  and  that  this 
method  of  instruction  comes  as  one  more  step  in  the  developing 
of  that  best  art  instruction  for  which  we  all  hope.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  here  realizes  that  we  are  feeling  our  way, 
as  it  were,  in  this  matter,  with  much  to  learn.  Years  ago  a  first 
step  was  taken  by  introducing  formal  drawing  into  the  schools, 
but  this  had  serious  limitations.  We  have  taken  in  the  last  few 
years  another  step  —  and  a  very  large  one  —  in  the  direction 
of  better  education.  "We  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  which 
we  hope  to  find,  because  we  have  not  yet  had  time  or  knowledge 
enough  to  initiate  a  system  wholly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our 
own  schools.  Just  how  this  should  be  best  done  remains  to  be 
proved  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  the  schools  of  other  nations  a  system 
which  seems  the  best  system  for  our  American  schools  ;  we  have 
ffot  to  find  it  for  ourselves. 

When  one  first  comes  into  the  exhibition  in  Copley  Hall, 
I  think  the  efl^ect  is  very  cheering,  for  one  perceives  that  some- 
thing has  been  initiated  which  has,  at  least,  one  good  point  in 
its  favor,  viz.,  the  children  have  been  doing  something  which 
interested  them.  The  work  there  is  plain  and  simple,  and  is 
done  directly  from  objects  by  children  with  human  feeling 
and  natural  imitative  gifts,  and  it  certainly  shows  great  interest 
on  their  part  and  concern  in  what  they  are  doing. 

But  one  does  not  find  here  a  perfected  system.  The  thing 
that  strikes  one  first  is  the  imitative  power  which  the  children 
exercise,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  represent  almost  every- 
thing, and  they  do  this  by  the  use  of  a  gift  which  is  found  in 
nearly  all  children.  But  in  the  primary  schools  we  see  this 
thing  at  almost  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  We  go  from  the  primary  school  drawings  to  the 
drawings  of  the  most  advanced  classes,  and  we  find  pretty 
much  the  same  results.  I  think  I  should  say  it  was  not  much 
better  in  the  grammar  than  in  the  primary  schools.  There  is 
the  same  imitative  feeling,  the  same  sense  of  form  and  color, 
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but  there  is  not  development  in  the  education.  Now,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  great,  great,  thing.  The  great  thing  is 
to  obtain  by  intelligent  research,  by  everlasting  experiment  and 
in  the  light  of  that  research  and  experiment,  by  consultation 
with  those  who  know  best  as  to  how  a  system  shall  be  built  up, 
—  by  all  these  means  to  obtain  a  system  by  which  all  children 
who  study,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  or  normal  school, 
shall  be  guided ;  a  system  to  be  pursued  which  has  in  it  devel- 
opment, and  by  which  children  shall  come  to  understand  the 
great  principles  underlying  the  art  of  representation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  put  a  drawing  of  one  simple  object  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  put  it  there  in 
reference  to  two  or  three  other  objects.  When  we  introduce 
other  objects,  at  that  moment  we  must  begin  to  study  the  laws 
of  composition,  of  proportion,  of  perspective,  and  so  on ;  in 
fact,  the  great  rudiments  of  art  instruction.  We  must  give 
to  these  children  the  underlying  principles  of  art,  —  although 
very  few  of  them  will  be  able  to  carry  them  out,  so  far  as 
becoming  artists  is  concerned,  —  in  order  to  cultivate  an  under- 
standing of  art  which  is  essential  to  good  art  in  any  country, 
for  it  is  an  enlightened  public  which  makes  good  art  possible. 
You  never  find  beautiful  art  in  the  wilderness  or  in  the  desert. 
It  is  born  w^here  its  principles  are  understood  and  its  service 
loved.  To  find,  then,  a  method  by  which  children  may  learn 
by  practice  and  by  study  the  laws  of  art,  —  this  seems  to  me 
the  one  great  thing  we  must  all  desire  and  hope  to  achieve. 

One  more  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
teaching  of  art  by  teachers  not  trained  for  the  purpose  in  the 
knowledge  of  art,  as  is  now  done  in  minor  instruction,  owing 
to  the  limited  number  of  educated  teachers.  How  can  one  say 
to  the  already  over-worked  teachers  in  totally  difl'erent  directions, 
"Take  these  rules  and  these  formulas,  and  teach  the  children 
art  from  them?"  It  is  an  impossibility.  We  must  have  a 
larger  corps,  and  instruction,  or  the  teaching  of  art,  by  those 
who  have  had  artistic  instruction,  —  not  of  necessity  highly 
developed  artists,  but  at  least  those  who  know  the  laws  and  can 
teach  them.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  near  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
for  in  this  new  instruction  lies  a  splendid  opportunity  to  do 
great  things  for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  our  country  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  beauty. 
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Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren  of  Harvard  University :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — I  really  do  not 
feel  that  I  have  very  much  to  add  to  the  very  admirable  words 
we  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Whitman.  I  can  do  little  more  than 
cordially  to  endorse  what  she  has  said,  especially  the  two  points 
which  she  has  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  systematic  work  and 
as  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  properly  trained  for  that  work 
and  who  have  had  an  artistic  education.  I  will  mention  a  little 
incident  that  came  recently  to  my  knowledge,  of  a  teacher  in 
one  of  our  schools,  a  very  excellent  teacher,  who  was  called 
upon  to  apply,  much  in  the  way  indicated,  some  of  those 
formulas  for  teaching  drawing  to  which  Mrs.  Whitman  referred. 
She  was  absolutely  without  any  knowledge  of  art,  but  she  was 
an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  a  good  teacher  in  her  own  subjects. 
She  realized  her  own  helplessness.  She  did  the  best  she  could, 
and  she  did  it,  it  must  be  said,  remarkably  well  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  had  to  coach  herself  up,  and  then  give  the 
children  from  day  to  day  what  she  got  in  that  way.  What  sort 
of  instruction  does  that  amount  to  ?  And  yet,  in  many  places, 
that  is  still  the  kind  of  instruction  in  drawing  which  our  chil- 
dren are  receiving.  If  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  worth  giving 
at  all,  it  must  be  given  by  teachers  carefully  trained  to  that 
end. 

But  the  exhibition  which  we  have  all  of  us,T  suppose,  seen, 
seems  to  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
an  exceedingly  encouraging  one,  not  so  much  because  of  actual 
achievement  in  most  cases,  but  because  of  what  it  points  to, 
because  of  the  earnestness  of  endeavor,  —  and  endeavor,  for 
the  most  part,  in  right  directions.  But  I  was  very  much  struck, 
as  was  the  previous  speaker,  by  the  fact  that  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  advance  from  the  primary  grades  one  might  expect. 
There  was  encouraging  work  in  the  primary  grades,  some  very 
good  work  in  the  middle  grades,  and  perhaps  the  poorest  work 
of  all  in  the  upper  grades.  Perhaps  that  might  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  those  pupils  had  not  in  their  earlier  grades 
the  advantages  which  the  children  have  who  are  now  coming 
up,  and,  in  that  view,  this  fact  in  itself  encourages  us  to  hope 
for  better  work  in  these  grades  in  the  coming  years.  But  it 
does   show  the  need  of  careful  consideration,  and  I  think  one 
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feels,  as  one  looks  through  the  exhibit,  that  in  most  cases  there 
is  a  groping  after  systematic  training,  rather  than  the  realiza- 
tion of  it.  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  I  think  exception  is 
to  be  made.  I  do  not  think  I  need  mention  any  particular 
school  or  schools  in  which  that  is  the  case,  but  I  think  those 
who  attentively  examine  the  exhibit  will  be  struck  by  one  or 
two  groups  of  schools  in  which  you  find  constant  advance,  a 
steady  progress,  from  the  early  grades  to  the  later  grades. 
The  progress  is  step  by  step,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ex- 
hibits of  those  particular  schools  are  the  ones  which  the  teachers 
of  drawing  assembled  here  ought  to  study  with  the  greatest  care, 
to  see  what  they  can  learn  from  them  as  to  methods  of  work. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  without  their  faults,  but  it  is  work 
which  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  reaching  forward  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  think  decidedly  the  best  work  of  the  exhibition  is  the  direct 
and  simple  work  from  nature  ;  it  is  best  in  its  immediate  results 
and  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  best  future  progress.  In  the 
particular  schools  which  I  have  in  mind  these  nature  studies  are 
particularly  good ;  and  one  thing  is  found  in  them  which  I  miss 
in  most  of  the  other  schools,  that  is,  a  distinct  sense  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  the  objects  drawn.  I  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  must  be  due  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  know- 
ing. I  think  you  will  find  in  those  drawings  a  beauty  of  line 
and  color  which  is  due  to  something  more  than  the  mere  careful 
imitation  of  the  objects  represented,  but  Avhich  is  a  result  of  a 
real  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
forms,  and  an  attempt  to  reproduce  something  of  this  beauty 
which  has  been  seen  and  felt.  I  think  children  are  naturally 
more  observant  and  prone  to  appreciate  beauty  than  older 
people.  In  the  lives  of  most  of  us,  appreciation  of  beauty, 
imagination  and  clear  simplicity  of  vision  have  been  crushed 
out  as  we  have  grown  older.  Unless  our  sense  of  it  is  encour- 
aged and  developed,  we  gradually  cease  to  care  for  it,  and  it 
passes  largely  out  of  our  lives.  I  think  what  we  need  to-day 
is  to  take  this  sense  of  beauty  which  is  in  the  minds  of  most 
children  and  give  it  encouragement  and  direction,  choosing 
good  models  and  helping  them  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
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in  them ;  for,  if  they  see  it,  that  sense  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
their  drawino-,  and  to  affect  the  final  result.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  same  drawings  I  have  in  mind  show  that  precision 
and  directness  which  is  essential  to  good  work,  —  clear  and 
precise  lines,  spots  of  color  of  the  right  tone,  dark  or  light  put 
on  clearly  and  sharply,  put  on  definitely  and  precisely,  not 
gropingly  and  weakly,  as  one  finds  in  other  cases.  That  leads 
me  to  say  that  some  other  drawings  I  noticed  showed  childish 
attempts  which  are  perhaps  interesting  and  amusing,  but  are 
of  doubtful  educational  value.  They  are  little  more  than 
ordinary  childish  scribbles,  which,  if  the  child  is  taught  to  re- 
gard seriously,  will  do  him  harm.  I  think  if  children  are  not 
taught  from  the  very  beginning  to  work  precisely,  if  they  are 
not  tauffht  to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  results 
they  are  capable  of,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The  nature  drawings 
of  which  I  speak  are  to  my  mind  the  best.  The  models  one 
gets  from  nature  are  almost  always  beautiful. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  I  noticed, 
in  some  cases,  that  the  models  put  before  the  children  were 
distinctly  not  good,  —  examples  of  drawing  not  clear  and 
precise  of  line  and  not  clear  in  outline, — in  fact,  models 
distinctly  vicious,  and  which  are  sure  to  injure  the  child's 
sense  of  what  good  drawing  is  and  of  what  beauty  really  is. 
There  were  some  instances  of  the  use  of  architectural  forms 
which  were  utterly  bad ;  and,  by  the  bye,  I  may  say  that,  in 
general,  architectural  forms  are  usually  too  complicated  to  make 
them  desirable  as  models  in  the  teaching  of  children.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  very  best  models  in  the  world  should  not  be 
put  before  the  child.  By  means  of  photographic  reproduction 
the  very  best  drawings  that  have  ever  been  made  can  be  put 
before  the  children.  You  can  have  the  drawings  of  Leonardo, 
of  Eaphael,  and,  better  still,  the  earlier  Italian  masters, — 
drawings  much  simpler  than  those  I  have  been  objecting  to. 
Selections  can  be  made  which  are  so  simple  that  the  children 
can  readily  use  them  as  models  to  draw  from.  The  same  is 
true  in  designing.  Even  the  models  for  design  put  before  them 
are  poor  rather  than  good,  and  it  is  obviously  important  that 
designs  shown  to  children  should  be  of  the  very  best.  But  I 
think  children  should  learn  to  appreciate  good  designs  rather 
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than  to  make  poor  ones.  Very  few  children  are  likely  to  make 
good  designs.  Moreover,  there  is  no  good  in  their  attempting 
anything  in  the  way  of  original  design  until  they  have  learned 
the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  all  artistic  design  of 
whatever  kind  and  of  whatever  style,  and  as  yet  we  have  but 
few  teachers  capable  of  teaching  these  principles. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  I  think  need  to  be  care- 
fully considered  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  our  public  schools.  If  we  are  to  advance,  it  will  not 
do  to  spend  our  time  in  congratulating  ourselves  upon  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  We  need  to  examine  the  result, 
with  a  view  to  appreciating  and  rectifying  our  shortcomings. 
But,  while  there  are  some  things  to  be  criticised,  yet  I  wish  in 
concluding  to  state  again  emphatically  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
exhibition  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly  encouraging.  If  we 
take  hold  of  what  is  best  in  it  and  try  to  work  along  the  lines 
which  these  best  things  point  out  to  us,  we  may  look  forward 
confidently  to  still  further  improvement. 

Mr.  Hill  :  — 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  that 
some  of  the  towns  represented  have  had  supervisors  of  drawing 
for  only  two  or  three  years.  Drawing  may  have  been  taught^ 
in  these  towns  for  a  good  many  years,  but  the  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize it  and  direct  it  wisely  dates  from  the  appointment  of 
the  supervisors.  Consequently,  if  we  have  from  such  towns 
exhibits  of  work  for  all  the  grades,  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  cannot  rest  on  the  supervisors'  work  in  the  lower  grades 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  grades 
that  the  supervisors'  work  shows  progressiveness  and  continuity 
from  the  child's  entrance  upon  his  school  life.  This,  of  course, 
readily  explains  a  certain  difference  in  these  towns  between 
upper-class  work  and  lower-class  work.  In  other  words,  the 
supervisors  are  seen  at  their  best  only  where  they  have  con- 
trolled the  instruction  from  the  beginning. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  let  me  ask  all  present  who 
are  supervisors  or  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  schools  to  signify 
it  by  raising  their  hands.  [Nearly  the  entire  audience  raised 
hands.]      I  see  by  the  generous  raising  of  hands  that  nearly  all 
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of  the  large  number  present  have  a  special  interest  in  the  State 
exhibit  and  in  its  very  significant  lessons. 

In  organizing  the  State  exhibit,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my 
personal  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Denman  W.  Ross  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  rendered  most  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
Mr.  Ross. 

Denman  W.  Ross  :  — 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  present  exhibit ;  I 
have  been  interested  in  being  a  member  of  the  committee .  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  exhibit  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  a  teacher 
of  design,  to  see  what  other  teachers  have  been  doing,  to  see 
what  their  pupils  have  done,  in  the  way  of  work.  I  find  in  the 
exhibit  a  great  deal  to  appreciate,  a  great  deal  that  is  hopeful ; 
I  find,  of  course,  a  great  deal  that  does  not  seem  to  me  prom- 
ising, a  great  deal  that  I  do  not  approve  of.  What  has  pleased 
me  most  of  all,  —  and  I  am  now  saying  what  Professor  Warren 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  have  said,  —  what  pleased  me  most  were 
the  simple  naive  drawings  of  the  children.  Formerly  they  were 
allowed  to  do  nothing  but  what  they  were  told  to  do,  and  they 
had  to  do  this  according  to  rules  and  regulations.  Now  the 
children  are  being  allowed  to  express  themselves.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  development  of  the  children  must  be  from 
within  outward.  It  must  be  a  development  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  from  incompetence  to  competence  ;  it  must  be  a 
development  forward ;  it  must  be  a  development  showing  prog- 
ress. The  exhibit  was  less  hopeful  in  the  more  advanced  work, 
in  the  work  of  the  higher  grades,  — much  less  promising.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  natural  expression  of  children  should  go 
on  consistently.  They  should  be  all  the  time  doing  things  more 
true  and  more  beautiful,  because  they  see  and  feel  more  of 
truth,  more  of  beauty.  We  don't  want  any  correction  of  draw- 
ings, any  correction  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  we  want 
a  correction  of  the  mind  that  is  back  of  the  form  of  expression. 
K  a  pupil  does  a  piece  of  work  naturally,  he  puts  into  it  just 
what  he  knows.  From  ignorant  people  we  must  look  for  igno- 
rant work ;  from  learned  people  we  may  expect  what  is  learned. 
What  I  complain  of  in  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  is  the  evi- 
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dence  of  conventional  standards  of  representation.  Take  a 
child  and  consider  what  the  child  naturally  does,  for  it  is  that 
that  we  want  to  develop.  The  child  will  do  something  like 
this, — I  can  express  it  better  in  this  way  than  in  words. 
[Gives  illustration  on  blackboard.]  That  drawing  of  a  cock 
expresses  ignorance.  We  must  expect  nothing  else  from  the 
child,  at  first.  When  the  child  draws  an  ignorant  thing  like 
that,  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  need  not  tell  the  child  that  that 
is  ignorant ;  we  can  say,  "  That  is  all  right ;  that  is  just  what 
you  know.  Now  go  ahead  and  learn  something  more.  You 
have  made  that  cock  [pointing  to  sketch  on  blackboard]  with 
the  head  on  the  right  and  the  tail  on  the  left ;  now  I  want  you 
to  go  to  the  barn-yard  and  look  at  cocks.  Look  at  them  from 
your  point  of  view,  heads  on  the  right,  tails  on  the  left,  then 
come  back  and  draw  what  you  have  learned."  The  next  draw- 
ing will  be  better,  the  next  better  still.  Every  drawing  will 
show  exactly  what  the  child  has  learned,  the  truth  as  it  lies  in 
the  child's  imagination. 

I  find  in  the  present  exhibit  only  the  more  obvious  forms  of 
design.  There  is  a  placing  of  spots  or  figures  on  horizontal 
lines.  These  are  called  "borders."  Sometimes  the  spots  and 
figures  go  in  all  directions.  Then  it  is  a  pattern.  The  border 
and  the  pattern  are  sometimes  combined.  Design  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  Design  means  consistent  motion,  bal- 
ance, harmony,  and  it  has  an  infinite  variety  of  manifestations. 
It  means  an  imitation  of  the  underlying  elemental  principles 
of  the  universe.  The  order  of  the  universe  lies  in  those  three 
principles, — consistent  motion,  balance  and  harmony.  We 
must  understand  them  better,  for  it  is  out  of  that  understanding 
that  good  taste  comes,  the  perception  of  beauty,  and  ultimately 
the  power  of  producing  the  tiling  of  beauty,  the  work  of  art. 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  As  I  looked 
through  your  exhibit,  my  mind  involuntarily  ran  back  over  a 
perspective  of  the  art  educational  efi'ort  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  I  was  familiar  and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  exhi- 
bitions to  which  the  chairman  has  referred,  which  attended  the 
early  years  of  the  movement ;  and  I  have  studied  this  exhibit 
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in  order  to  note  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  idea  and 
purpose  of  the  instruction  between  the  early  years  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  present  stage  of  development.  And  this  change 
has  been  great.  I  know  there  are  persons  here  who  took  a 
hand  in  the  initial  eifort  to  make  drawing  one  of  the  common 
branches,  and  they  will  recall  the  narrow  and  limited  purpose 
for  which  that  early  instruction  was  demanded.  We  did  not 
then  dare  to  use  the  word  "art,"'  except  in  a  very  subordinate 
way,  and  solely  in  its  application  to  industry.  Indeed,  the 
committee  that  went  to  the  Legislature  and  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  legalizing  drawing  as  a  public  school  study 
based  their  argument  entirely  upon  the  practical  utilitarian  value 
of  the  study  to  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  the  kind  of  draw- 
ing they  had  in  mind  was  principally  mechanical  drawing.  From 
1870  to  1880,  therefore,  the  instruction  was  wholly  industrial 
in  character,  with  emphasis  upon  the  mechanical  features.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  and  the  methods  employed  were  modelled 
closely  upon  what  was  then  known  as  the  South  Kensington 
system,  —  a  system  that  was  aptly  characterized  by  Hamerton 
as  "  the  studying  of  Eaphael  to  sell  ribbons." 

This  method  of  instruction,  with  its  narrow  aim  and  its 
mechanical  features,  could  hold  no  permanent  abiding  place  in 
public  education.  The  public  school  is  not  the  place  for  spe- 
cialties, and  the  original  eifort  to  introduce  drawing  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  industries  and  with  very  little  interrela- 
tion with  the  other  branches  of  study,  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start.  It  isolated  the  study  from  the  general  course 
of  instruction,  and,  consequently,  the  effort  to  make  industrial 
drawing  a  common  school  study  failed.  But,  notwithstanding 
its  failure,  this  eifort  led  to  important  results  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  efl^ort  established  the  fact  that  all  children  could 
learn  to  draw  as  readily  as  they  could  learn  to  write ;  and  the 
establishment  of  this  fact  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  child  and  through  the  child  to  gen- 
eral education. 

The  period  of  about  1880  was  a  period  of  remarkable  awaken- 
ing in  many  lines  of  educational  ideas  and  practice.  The  kin- 
dergarten, after  a  severe  struggle,  had  won  recognition  as  an 
essential  feature   in  public  instruction ;   manual  training  had 
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also  proved  its  claims  to  public  recognition ;  while  the  study 
of  nature  both  for  the  cultivation  of  the  observing  powers  and 
for  the  acquiring  of  practical  knowledge  had  come  to  be  the 
shibboleth  of  many  prominent  educators.  Then,  too,  great 
interest  was  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  the  study  of  the 
child  as  the  being  or  subject  for  education  quite  independent 
of  the  topics  studied. 

Now,  all  these  lines  of  educational  awakening  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  developing  the  child's  power  of  expression  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  his  observing  powers ;  and 
the  study  of  the  child  revealed  the  fact  that  drawing  could 
readily  be  utilized  as  one  of  his  great  modes  of  expression,  — 
a  fact  emphasized  by  the  kindergarten,  by  the  manual  training 
school,  and  by  the  nature  study  movement ;  so  that  we  had 
during  the  years  1880  to  1890  great  insistence  upon  drawing 
in  all  our  educational  discussions  as  one  of  the  great  means  of 
expression  by  the  child.  By  many  educators  it  was  placed  co- 
extensive in  its  reach  and  power  with  expression  by  speech  and 
by  writing.  This  new  demand  for  drawing  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression did  not  ignore  the  importance  of  industrial  drawing ; 
it  simply  enlarged  the  scope  of  drawing  itself  by  emphasizing 
the  freehand  feature,  which  was  presented  as  a  factor  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  all-round  development  of  the  child. 
Instruction  in  color  was  also  brought  forward  as  an  important 
feature  in  practical  education. 

Still,  there  was  no  recognition  of  art  in  its  true  sense  in  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  or  color.  But 
about  1890  the  need  of  art  as  an  essential  element  in  social 
economy  began  to  be  publicly  emphasized,  and  this  soon  led  to 
a  distinct  demand  for  art  instruction  in  the  schools.  And  this 
movement,  strongly  reinforced  by  the  movement  for  school- 
room decoration,  soon  took  the  form  of  enriching  the  bare  walls 
of  our  schoolhouses  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  not 
only  for  their  aesthetic  influence  upon  the  children,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  study  by  the  children  themselves.  This  art 
movement,  however,  came  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism  to  indus- 
trial drawing,  or  to  the  use  of  drawing  in  other  studies,  or  to 
drawing  and  painting  as  means  of  expression  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child ;  rather,  it  greatly  broadened  the  educational 
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value  both  of  drawing  and  color  for  all  these  purposes,  as  well 
as  vastly  enlarged  their  scope  and  character,  until  now  we  have 
art  education  distinctly  recognized  as  an  essential  feature  of 
public  education;  and  this  exhibition,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
made  that  we  may  observe  what  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  promotion  of  art  as  a  branch  of 
public  education. 

And  in  view  of  this  effort  of  the  State,  and  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  exhibition,  we  may  well  ask,  What  is  art,  and 
what  does  it  mean  in  education  ? 

If  we  were  to  put  this  question  to  the  artist,  he  would  say, 
"  Art  is  man's  work  in  the  creation  of  liis  ideals  of  the  beauti- 
ful through  his  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  nature  and 
her  materials."  He  might  possibly  question  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  art  instruction  in  public  schools,  if  the  instruction 
be  given  by  the  grade  teacher.  If  we  were  to  inquire  of  the 
friends  of  manual  training  or  industrial  education,  they  might 
answer,  ' '  Art  is  the  outgrowth  of  industry.  There  must  be  a 
varied,  industrial  life  before  there  can  be  any  art  products," 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  great  art  of 
the  Greek  and  of  the  Renaissance  periods  was  closely  related 
to  the  industrial  arts  of  those  times.  If  the  question  were  put 
to  the  scientist  or  to  the  advocate  of  nature  study,  the  answer 
very  likely  would  be,  "Art  is  the  reproduction  of  nature. 
Nature  is  exhaustless  in  her  facts  and  in  her  significance. 
Nature  is  the  product  of  the  Divine  mind  and  the  source  of  all 
art.  The  best  art  training  and  culture,  therefore,  is  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  representation  through  drawing  and  modeling 
and  painting  and  of  what  is  seen  in  nature."  And  many  of  the 
child-study  people  would  say  about  the  same  thing. 

Now,  for  the  promotion  of  true  art  education,  there  is  need 
of  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what  art  is  and  what  it  means  in  social 
life  and  in  the  education  of  the  child  than  what  is  implied  in 
any  of  these  views  of  art.  The  term  "  art,"  as  it  is  now  being 
considered  in  education,  should  be  interpreted  in  its  widest 
social  significance.  The  Century  dictionary  definition  of  art 
is,  "  The  combination  or  modification  of  things  to  adapt  them 
to  a  given  end." 

In  this  sense  art  is  more  than  manual  training,  more  than 
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drawing  or  painting  or  modeling,  more  than  nature  study,  more 
than  a  mere  form  of  expression  by  the  individual  or  the  child. 
It  is  all  these  and  much  more.  It  is  the  supreme  action  of  the 
human  mind  using  nature  and  nature's  materials  and  forces, 
and  through  knowledge,  imagination  and  technical  skill  making 
them  subservient  to  social  needs  and  ideals.  You  get  art  only 
as  you  exalt  man,  the  creator,  above  the  materials  with  which 
he  works. 

Considering  art,  therefore,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  we 
see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  studies  ;  and  an 
analysis  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  main 
elements  or  characteristics,  reveals  the  fact  that  man's  arts  are 
the  products  of  his  conscious  thought,  and  are  grouped  in  three 
great  subject  divisions. 

There  are,  first,  the  constructive  arts,  which  comprise  his 
buildings,  his  machinery,  his  ships,  his  bridges,  his  means  of 
transportation,  as  well  as  all  the  furniture  and  utensils  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  daily  life  ;  and  these  constructive  arts 
require  a  knowledge  of  science,  as  well  as  a  precise  technical 
knowledge  of  drawing  for  the  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

And  next  there  is  the  great  group  of  the  decorative  arts, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  enriching  of  the  products  of  the  con- 
structive arts.  Decorative  art  allies  itself  with  all  but  the  very 
humblest  of  man's  industrial  occupations.  It  enriches  his  great 
architectural  constructions  with  the  results  of  his  richest  imag- 
ination. It  is  displayed  upon  all  the  work  of  man's  hands,  from 
the  very  simplest  implement  of  the  savage  to  the  decorations 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  cathedrals  and  the  great  library  buildings. 
It  is  here  that  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence is  laid  under  tribute  by  the  imagination  for  fitting  themes 
to  give  expression  to  his  worthy  ideals.  In  this  department 
the  ripest  technical  knowledge  of  drawing  and  painting  is  de- 
manded, but  it  is  of  a  quite  difi'erent  kind  from  that  employed 
in  the  constructive  arts. 

And  then  again  we  have  another  great  division,  —  the  pictorial 
or  representative  arts.  And  here  we  have  to  consider  the  mind 
of  man  working  in  quite  a  difi'erent  way  and  for  quite  difi'erent 
purposes  than  when  employed  in  the  constructive  and  decorative 
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divisions.  On  a  plane  surface  of  two  dimensions,  through  his 
power  of  imagination  and  his  technical  skill,  he  creates  forth  by 
representations  of  three  dimensions  what  he  observes  or  imagines 
in  the  world  about  him.  Representative  drawing  or  painting 
is  the  great  means  by  which  the  individual  pictures  to  his  fellows 
the  reality  of  the  images  in  his  own  mind.  Hence,  pictorial 
art  ranges  from  the  graphic  representation  of  the  simplest 
object  in  nature  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  the  composition 
of  artistic  masterpieces  which  embody  the  sublimest  aspects  of 
nature  as  well  as  represent  through  the  human  figure  the  highest 
feelings  of  the  human  soul.  Here,  again,  in  this  great  depart- 
ment of  pictorial  art,  a  wide  knowledge  of  technical  principles 
in  the  application  of  drawing  and  of  painting  and  of  composition 
is  required,  but  these  principles  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
required  in  the  other  two  departments  of  art. 

Now,  these  three  great  subject  divisions  of  art  are  all  inter- 
related in  social  life  and  make  up  the  sum  of  man's  arts,  and 
when  we  speak  of  art  from  the  social  or  educational  point  of 
view,  we  must  consider  it  as  embracing  these  three  great  sub- 
ject divisions,  and  in  each  of  these  divisions  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  thought  or  idea  to  be  expressed  through  the  art 
that  is  of  the  first  consideration. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  few  words,  art  is  man's  work  in 
utilizinof  nature  and  nature's  forces  in  the  service  of  his  social 
needs  and  ideals ;  and  when  we  reach  this  conclusion,  we  see 
that  one  of  the  most  inclusive,  if  not  one  of  the  most  important, 
studies  in  education  must  be  man  and  his  arts.  This  means 
nothing  derogatory  to  nature  or  to  science ;  it  simply  means 
the  utilization,  the  conversion  of  nature  through  art  to  the  highest 
service  of  man. 

Now,  then,  with  this  view  of  art  from  the  social  standpoint, 
it  is  clear  that  public  art  education  must  provide  for  instruction 
in  these  three  subject  divisions  of  constructive  art,  decorative 
art  and  pictorial  art.  Each  of  the  preceding  speakers  has  re- 
ferred to  a  want  of  definiteness  in  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
instruction  throughout  the  various  exhibits.  I  think  it  is  a  just 
criticism,  and,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  developed  in  the  schools,  it  is  precisely  such  a  result  as 
might  be  expected ;   for  much  of  the  work  on  exhibition  is  the 
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outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the  instruction  through  industrial 
drawing,  nature  study  and  brush  work,  and  child  study.  The 
foremost  characteristic  of  many  of  the  exhibits  is  the  importance 
attached  to  the  nature  study  and  graphic  illustrations  by  the 
child,  while  some  of  the  exhibits  leave  the  observer  in  doubt  as 
to  which  feature,  nature  study  or  child  study,  was  uppermost 
in  the  instruction.  One  thing  is  particularly  noticeable,  — the 
slight  emphasis  put  upon  the  constructive  feature  in  the  instruc- 
tion. This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  in  some  respects  this 
is  the  most  practical  feature  in  art  instruction, — the  one  that 
bears  the  closest  relation  to  the  needs  of  practical  life ;  and 
its  absence  indicates  the  need  of  a  l^roader  comprehension  of 
what  art  education  means  in  its  adaptation  to  practical  daily 
life. 

Another  point,  —  and  it  is  a  point  to  which  Mrs.  Whitman 
has  alluded,  — I  feel  that  much  of  the  drawing  and  color  work 
from  nature  is  hardly  art  work  at  all.  It  has  more  the  character 
of  nature  study,  in  which  the  representation  of  the  object  before 
the  child  was  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  what  the 
child  found  in  the  object  as  a  subject  for  his  art.  In  other  words, 
I  feel  that  in  the  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  training  in 
the  technique  of  art  has  been  neglected,  and  in  the  instruction 
the  idea  of  nature  study  has  been  uppermost. 

Considering  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  I  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  at  the  exhibits  and  the  absence  of  exhibits 
from  the  principal  cities  of  the  State.  Boston  has  some  excuse 
for  the  limited  character  of  her  exhibit,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
for  several  years  the  instruction  practically  lapsed  in  the  schools, 
and  the  present  exhibit  shows  the  results  of  only  one  year's 
work  under  an  entirely  new  regime  ;  but  Worcester,  Cambridge 
and  Fall  River  are  not  here  at  all,  while  Lowell  and  Lynn,  two 
of  our  great  industrial  centres,  present  very  inadequate  results 
for  the  instruction  that  has  been  continuously  maintained  for 
several  years.  After  nearly  thirty  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  State  in  promoting  the  work,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  results  in  the  cities  are  very  inadequate. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  exhibit  that  I  think  worthy  of 
special  notice,  and  that  is  the  exhibit  from  the  normal  school 
at  Fitchburg.     It  is  a  small  exhibit,  but  it  is  well  balanced,  and 
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represents  the  three  lines  of  work,  not  only  interrelated  but 
also  very  well  executed.  The  work  shows  definiteness  of  aim 
in  the  instruction,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  execution. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  the  State  now  comes  forward  and 
places  the  movement  squarely  upon  the  basis  of  art.  The 
effort  is  no  longer  the  promotion  of  drawing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industries,  or  drawing  and  painting  in  the  service  of  the 
other  studies ;  rather,  the  aim  is  art  education  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  State.  If,  now,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  State  to  lead  in  this  matter,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  State  Board  to  come  forward  with  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  meaning  of  art  in  our  present  social  life, 
and  also  its  relation  to  psychology,  industry  and  education. 
It  should  also  be  able  to  present  some  well-considered  plans 
for  making  art  education  a  practical  reality  in  the  schools,  for 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  in  behalf  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  that  the  State  has  any  warrant  for  its  action  in  this 
matter. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  any 
satisfactory  art  instruction  in  the  schools  with  instruction  given 
by  the  grade  teachers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  vital  point 
in  the  whole  problem  is  touched  here.  This  exhibition  clearly 
shows  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  with  the 
children,  but  with  their  instructors.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
what  is  now  demanded,  the  proper  qualification  of  these  grade 
teachers  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
these  teachers  can  be  properly  qualified  for  this  instruction ; 
but  this  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  entered  upon  here. 

And  now  a  word  of  friendly  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  that  has  been  in 
process  of  evolution  during  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 
I  can  understand  that  the  Board,  with  the  limited  appropriations 
at  its  disposal,  has  found  some  little  perplexity  in  meeting 
the  demands  upon  it  and  in  keeping  the  expenditures  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  but  I  think  it  has  been  altogether  too 
modest  in  its  applications  to  the  Legislature  for  appropria- 
tions.    The  annual  appropriation  it  has  asked  for,  I  believe, 
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is  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  That  is  altogether 
inadequate.  That  is  not  enough  to  make  the  cause  of  art 
education  respectable,  certainly  not  enough  to  make  it  efficient. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  our  most 
prominent  educators  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  a  leading 
university  in  one  of  our  western  States.  The  institution  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  annual  appropriations  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  and,  in  looking  over  its  financial  budget, 
the  new  president  said,  "  We  must  have  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  His  trustees,  with  alarm,  cried  out,  "We 
can  never  get  any  such  sum.  Last  year  we  asked  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  were  cut  down  largely 
from  that  amount."  "Well,"  said  the  new  president,  "that 
was  because  you  did  not  ask  for  enough  money  to  make  your 
institution  respectable."  He  went  before  the  Legislature, 
showed  the  needs  of  the  institution,  asked  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  got  over  six  hundred  thousand,  and  he 
attributed  his  success  to  the  fact  that  by  his  demand  and  the 
reasons  therefor  he  at  once  brought  his  institution  to  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Now,  if  the  Board  of  Education  would  come  before  the 
Legislature  with  a  clear  presentation  of  the  meaning  of  art  in 
practical  life  and  in  education,  and  with  some  definite  plans  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  subject  in  the  schools,  and 
ask  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  the  work,  I  believe 
they  would  not  only  get  the  money,  but  that  they  would  also 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  expenditure  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  would  be  a  more  economical  expenditure  than  what  they 
are  expending  now.  But  to  be  successful  in  such  an  efibrt, 
they  should  come  before  the  Legislature  supported  by  all  the 
persons  interested  in  this  great  movement ;  and  they  can  have 
this  support.  There  should  be  no  hostile  criticism  of  such  an 
undertaking.  There  would  not  be.  This  is  emphatically  an 
era  of  conciliation  and  co-operation.  In  every  department  of 
life  men  are  finding  out  that  to  accomplish  any  great  beneficent 
purpose  they  must  sink  personal  interests  and  work  together ; 
and  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction  through  this  exhibition 
and  this  conference. 
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Mr.  Hill  :  — 

The  Board  of  Education  cannot  be  disturbed  very  seriously 
by  Mr.  Clark's  criticism  of  its  modesty  in  asking  for  appropria- 
tions. I  have  no  doubt  it  would  gladly  make  use  of  any  addi- 
tional funds  the  Legislature  might  place  at  its  disposal  to 
advance  art  instruction  in  the  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that 
its  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  free  to  work  out  its  own 
problems  in  its  own  way.  Its  work  as  a  Board  has  to  be  done 
through  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  other  normal  schools  and 
the  agents  whom  it  appoints  to  advise  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Whatever  means  for  improving  the  training  of  the  present  and 
prospective  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  seem  promising, 
these  certainly  should  be  adopted. 

When  we  get  to  inquiring  very  sharply  what  art  is  and  what 
art  is  not,  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  a  large  and  somewhat 
elusive  theme.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  for  some 
sixteen  years  of  an  art  club  in  the  city  of  Chelsea.  The  club 
was  organized  many  years  before  by  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  is 
now  not  far  from  forty  years  old.  It  has  circled  all  around  this 
subtle  something  called  art,  with  rare  profit  to  its  members, 
but  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  captured  the  precise  essence 
of  it  and  put  it  into  intelligible  and  communicable  shape  for 
recognition  and  preservation.  Had  it  done  so,  I  think  Judge 
Chamberlain  would  have  telegraphed  me.  It  is  something  that 
permits  fascinating  approximations  in  one's  thinking  and  talk- 
ing about  it,  but  always  more  or  less  baffles  one  at  those  criti- 
cal times  when  one  thinks  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  being 
reached.  If  art,  like  religion,  is  too  broad  and  too  deep  to  be 
fully  compassed,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  to  its  credit.  It 
becomes  us  to  be  patient,  therefore,  with  one  another's  partial 
views,  —  with  one  another's  heresies,  if  unfortunately  our  art 
creeds  contain  them. 

I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  calling  upon  Albert  H.  Munsell 
of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

Albeet  H.  Munsell,  State  Normal  Art  School :  — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  :  —  "I  remember,  I  remember  " 
when  Walter  Smith's  books  supplanted  the  Bartholomew  books 
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in  Boston  schools.  Entering  the  Normal  Art  School  in  1875, 
I  have  watched  its  students  and  their  after  work  as  teachers  ever 
since.  May  I  be  allowed  to  think  myself  no  "farther  off"  from 
the  heaven  of  art  than  when  I  was  a  boy  ? 

The  criticisms  we  have  listened  to  remind  one  of  an  experi- 
ence with  Helen  Keller  in  1892.  The  anatomical  fio-ure  of  a 
horse  having  been  placed  in  her  hands,  her  face  suddenly  lit  up 
as  she  exclaimed,  *'  A  horse.  Is  it  a  wild  horse?  "  and,  having 
learned  its  purpose,  she  proceeded  to  tell  all  the  beautiful 
points  of  her  pet  pony  at  Tuscumbia.  My  youngster  follows 
that  same  sequence  when  images  arrest  his  eye.  A  new  object 
stimulates  his  attention,  then  words  spring  out  to  express  his 
thought,  and,  later,  memory  and  fancy  embellish  the  subject. 

This  loould  seem  a  natural  mode  in  the  study  of  art.  Close 
ohservatioii  first ;  accurate  expression  next;  and,  last,  a  choice 
as  to  the  bestjbrm  of  expression. 

The  success  of  the  teacher  lies  in  creating  this  atmosphere 
of  close  attention.  True  expression  or  beautiful  expression 
must  follow  according  to  the  inherent  power  of  each  individual. 
Teaching  may  stimulate  observation,  but  expression  of  what 
has  been  seen  should  be  largely  a  free  act  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  With  such  a  distinction  in  mind,  may  we  not  see  why 
upper  grades  in  the  public  schools  do  not  show  that  gain  in 
power  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ?  Many  have  been  busy 
with  expression  rather  than  with  observation,  in  some  cases 
going  so  far  as  to  furnish  the  form  and  even  the  matter  of  ex- 
pression. Such  a  course  leaves  no  outlet  for  individual  feeling. 
Mr,  Clarke's  review  of  State  exhibits  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  we  have  swung 
in  a  circle.  Unity  exists  among  apparently 
antagonistic  elements.  Thus  the  seal  of  the 
Art  Museum — three  circles  entwined  within 
a  greater  circle — has  Art  in  one.  Industry 
in  another  and  Education  in  the  third.  If, 
beginning  under  South  Kensington  influence,  we  entered  this 
circle  on  the  industrial  side,  we  have  moved  on  into  education 
and  are  returning  to  industry  through  art.  [Illustrated  upon 
blackboard.]  Is  it  not  often  the  necessity  of  the  moment  which 
calls  out  the  best  effort? 
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One  more  point.  The  public  school  is  not  the  only  means 
of  disseminating  art  education.  The  evening  industrial  school 
has  ministered  to  many  an  adult.  I  know  of  one  student,  who, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  at  his  trade,  felt  the  need  of  following 
an  evening  course  in  building  construction.  He  saved  money 
to  buy  a  fine  set  of  instruments.  To-day  he  builds  good  houses 
and  helps  the  artistic  development  of  his  townspeople.  That 
evening  school  has  advanced  the  art  interests  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Some  one  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  might  point  out  the 
remarkable  influence  of  this  Normal  Art  School  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  not  alone  in  Massachusetts,  but  through- 
out the  country. 

Miss  Irene  Weir,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Brookline,  Mass.  :  — 
I  have  only  a  word  to  say,  for  the  time  is  nearly  over  for 
addresses;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  one  thing, — that  which  has 
pleased  me  most  in  the  exhibition  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
work  that  is  alive,  and,  as  I  compare  what  is  now  exhibited 
with  results  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  am  very  sure  that 
there  is  a  growth  that  is  vital.  Two  or  three  points  have  oc- 
curred to  me  as  the  previous  speakers  emphasized  certain  facts. 
One  of  them  is  this  :  One  of  the  selfish  things  in  the  artist's 
life  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  artist  has  been  only  too  calling 
to  isolate  himself,  that  he  might  work  out  the  visions  of  his 
soul,  thus  leaving  the  world  of  art  education  to  go  as  it  might. 
Of  course,  by  the  past,  I  do  not  mean  the  middle  ages,  but  the 
past  in  our  own  country.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  artist  has 
come  to  realize  that  he  has  work  to  do,  not  only  in  putting 
paint  on  canvas,  but  work  in  guiding  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  — 
and  this  is  a  hopeful  thing,  that  those  who  do  know  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  help  us.  The  pitiful  thing  about  the  exhibit, 
if  there  is  one,  is  that  there  is  such  earnest  work,  such  eager 
effort,  quite  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  so  much  effort  is  put  into 
things  that  are  really  useless,  for  the  things  that  do  not  count ; 
we  come  across  it  constantly. 

It  is  like  the  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  when  a  monk  felt 
that  he  must  retire  to  his  cell  and  pray  so  many  hours  a  day  to 
insure  the  safety  of  his  own  soul.     The  broader  life  is  that  which 
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is  expressed  in  the  willingness  of  service  to-day,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic way  in  which  the  artist  now  looks  upon  the  problem. 
Of  course  lack  of  development  is  what  strikes  us  all,  as  the  pre- 
vious speakers  have  said ;  but  I  sometimes  wish  that  people 
who  know  so  well  how  to  criticise  would  be  willing  to  go  and 
do  it  themselves.  No  one  knows  what  it  is  to  try  to  teach  and 
to  guide  some  fifty  or  more  children  who  are  earnest,  eager  and 
restless  little  people,  —  no  one  knows  what  it  is,  I  say,  to  teach 
those  children  and  do  it  in  the  best  way ;  with  the  criticism, 
we  need  willingness  to  go  right  into  the  schools  and  experi- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  to  have  any  outside  earnest  young  teacher 
come  to  me  and  say,  "  Won't  you  let  me  see  you  give  a  daily 
lesson  ?  "  I  have  had  such  questions  asked,  and  then  I  have 
said,  "  Yes,  and  there  is  a  little  school  out  there  in  the  out- 
skirts ;  go  there  once  a  week  and  teach  it  yourself.  That  will 
help  you  most."  And  that  is  really  the  very  best  way  to  help 
the  cause. 

Despite  all  the  things  we  wish  were  not  so  and  which  we  wish 
were  better,  there  is  life  in  the  exhibit,  and  abundant  life. 
Still,  there  is  a  problem ;  and  our  only  course  is  to  get  together 
simply,  informally,  and  talk  these  matters  over,  and  find  out 
what  is  the  best  solution  of  that  problem.  It  cannot  be  done 
from  the  outside  ;  it  must  be  done  from  within. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  :  — 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  Just  because  I 
know  very  little  about  art  or  instruction  in  art,  I  am  inclined 
to  say  a  few  words  in  response  to  your  invitation.  My  igno- 
rance is  that  of  most  of  the  present  generation  of  men  in  middle 
life,  who  got  what  they  could  of  art  instruction  chiefly  in  spite 
of  the  school  and  outside  of  it.  I  mean  that  most  of  us  got  no 
instruction  in  art  at  all ;  and  the  rest  were  carried  through  an 
aimless  course  in  drawing  that  meant  filling  several  drawing 
books  with  copies  of  sets  of  printed  "models."  Such  instruc- 
tion was,  naturally,  fruitless.  My  interest  in  this  subject  is 
that  of  one  who  keenly  feels  in  himself  the  result  of  no  instruc- 
tion or  of  bad  instruction,  and  who  desires  to  see  the  coming 
generation  an  art-appreciating  and  art-producing  generation, 
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every  individual  contributing  to  this  result  according  to  his 
native  endowment,  so  far  as  possible.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  end  to  be  attained,  the  ultimate  aim  that  underlies,  or 
should  underlie,  all  courses  of  instruction  in  art  and  all  the 
methods  of  teaching  it.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
problem  that  you,  the  teachers  and  supervisors,  have  to  solve. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  first  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  have 
been  trying  to  disentangle  from  the  exhibit  in  Copley  Hall  the 
aims  wdiich  underlie  the  work  there  shown.  I  think  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that,  while  there  is  much  to  be  found  there  that  is 
encouraging,  especially  in  two  or  three  of  the  exhibits,  the 
work  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  lacking  in  definite  aims. 
Such  an  exhibit  ought  to  reveal,  I  think,  just  what  your  aims 
are,  just  what  steps  you  have  taken  or  are  taking  at  each  stage 
of  the  pupil's  progress  to  lead  him  from  ignorance,  indifierence 
and  incapacity  to  insight,  interest  and  power.  This,  I  think, 
the  exhibit  does  not  show  with  sufficient  clearness  and  con- 
sistency. 

The  other  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  deals  with  the  method  of 
teaching  this  subject.  The  other  day  I  was  in  the  country  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  an  instructor  in  drawing  and 
painting  give  a  lesson  to  a  youth  who  was  apparently  receiving 
his  first  lesson  in  the  subject.  The  youth  was  to  paint  a  tree, 
the  foliage  of  which  showed  the  autumnal  coloring.  The  in- 
structor took  the  pad  of  paper,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
his  pupil,  and  both  faced  the  landscape  so  as  to  have  about  the 
same  field  of  vision  and  the  same  aspect  of  the  tree.  The  in- 
structor began  :  "  When  you  begin  a  picture,  look  at  the  scene, 
as  I  am  doing,  and  see  clearly  where  and  how  the  principal 
object  should  appear  in  it.  Then  take  your  colors  this  way 
[selecting  the  proper  colors,  after  sketching  the  tree  rapidly]. 
This  is  the  thing  to  do  here,  and  this  is  the  thing  to  do  there," 
and  so  on  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  until  the  picture 
was  well  under  way  in  outline  and  in  color.  After  that,  I  sup- 
posed he  would  tear  off  his  picture,  throw  it  away,  and  say, 
"  There,  now,  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  same  scene."  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  handed  the  pad  to  his  pupil 
saying,  "  Now,  go  on  with  it."  I  need  not  point  the  moral  of 
this  story.     Instruction  in  art,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  not  profit- 
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able,  unless  it  demands  independent  eifort,  and  ultimately  ^ro- 
ductive,  that  is,  creative  effort.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall 
not  realize  definite  and  worthy  aims  nor  sound  methods  of 
teaching  unless  we  insist  on  teachers  whose  general  culture  and 
special  training  give  them  a  wide  intellectual  horizon,  clear 
vision  and  good  taste  in  respect  to  their  specialty,  and  techni- 
cal skill.  Such  teachers  and  supervisors  can  be  had,  if  the 
community  really  wants  them  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Hill  :  — 

In  the  better  exhibits,  however,  are  there  not  conspicuous 
signs  of  distinctness  of  aim  ?  If  these  signs  are  less  obvious  in 
the  work  of  the  youngest  children,  is  there  not  a  good  reason 
for  it  ?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  beginners 
to  build  on  their  self-activity  as  a  basis.  If  little  children  are 
permitted  to  give  free  expression  to  this  activity  in  their  first 
drawing,  the  signs  of  spontaneity  and  joy  are  obvious  enough, 
but  such  work  is  not  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  revelation 
of  aims,  except  as  such  spontaneity  and  joy  are  aims.  Now, 
it  is  for  the  teacher  to  bring  order  out  of  the  child's  chaos, 
and  to  indicate  goals  towards  which  he  should  press. 

"We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  James  Hall,  super- 
visor of  drawing  for  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hall  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  supervisors  should  speak.  They 
have  already  given  expression  to  their  ideas  in  their  various 
exhibits,  and,  although  the  exhibition  from  any  one  place  is  of 
necessity  very  limited,  I  think  the  supervisors  should  not 
apologize,  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exhi- 
bition suggests,  if  it  does  not  fully  represent,  what  art  instruc- 
tion is  in  our  State  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  keenly  felt  the  criticism  of  the  last  speaker  as  to  the 
lack  of  aimfulness  that  is  certainly  apparent.  The  suggestion 
has  come  to  me  that  there  should  be  here  in  Boston,  where  it 
could  be  seen  not  only  by  supervisors  of  drawing  but  by  the 
regular  teachers  who  come  to  the  city  on  Saturday,  a  permar- 
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nent  representative  exhibition  that  should  show  the  high-water 
mark  of  achievement  in  public  school  art  instruction  at  the  time 
of  the  exhibit.  Such  an  exhibition  would,  of  course,  constantly 
change,  and  would  be  selected  from  various  sources.  I  feel 
strongly  that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  would  be  of  tremendous 
importance  in  establishing  standards  and  in  keeping  a  definite- 
ness  of  aim  among  the  workers. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  all  supervisors  hope  for  is  that 
State  exhibitions  of  drawing  will  not  occur  more  than  five  years 
apart. 

L.  Walter  Sargent,  assistant  agent  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial drawing :  — 

The  criticisms  by  the  friends  of  the  exhibition  have  been  so 
suggestive  and  helpful  that  one  feels  he  would  prefer  to  think 
them  over  for  a  week  or  so  before  saying  anything  about  it. 
At  first  I  did  not  favor  the  exhibition,  —  it  seemed  like  a  useless 
waste  of  energy  ;  but  now  I  am  glad  it  has  come.  It  indicates 
quite  truly  the  present  condition  of  art  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  In  the  country  towns  there  is  much  that 
seems  encouraging.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  now  for  better 
art  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  mechanical  side  does  not  have  to  be  brouo:ht  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  the  rest.     People  desire  more  of  the  beautiful. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  marked  improvement  in  the  primary 
grades  is  that  there  the  children  work  more  freely.  The  right 
plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  child  should  begin  with  free 
expression  of  his  crude  ideas,  and  improve  them  by  adding 
knowledge  to  knowledge  year  by  year ;  and  that  his  sense  of 
beauty  should  be  definitely  trained,  so  that  his  idea  may  be 
expressed  not  simply  with  more  knowledge  but  with  greater 
beauty. 

There  is  hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished.  Musicians 
find  their  art  mathematical  and  scientific,  and  I  think  many 
artists  feel  now  that  true  science  begets  and  does  not  stifle 
individuality.  The  old  dispensation  was,  "  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  "  the  spiritual.  The  new  dispensation  says,  "  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find." 
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Mr.  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  director  of  drawing,  Boston  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman:  —  From  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisors, 
I  would  like  to  add  the  word  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some 
things  which  should  be  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  with 
the  criticisms  of  the  exhibit.  Formerly  these  exhibitions  were 
quite  a  feature  in  our  State  work,  but  for  some  reason  they 
have  been  omitted  for  fifteen  years.  We  all  know,  if  exhibitions 
come  too  frequently,  teachers  are  apt  to  work  for  that  end  alone  ; 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  our  work  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  clearly 
where  we  are,  appreciating  our  shortcomings,  and  facing 
squarely  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  going  forward. 

The  many  helpful  suggestions  of  to-day  have  come  from 
specialists ;  but  a  fair  question  which  arises  at  this  particular 
time  is,  What  would  an  educated  German,  or  a  Japanese,  or 
any  person  outside  the  work,  say,  when  viewing  the  display  in 
Copley  Hall  ?  There  hangs  outside  the  hall  a  sign  which  says 
this  is  a  State  exhibit.  The  question  which  such  an  unbiased 
layman  might  reasonably  put  is,  "  Just  what  is  the  aim  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  ;  what  is  she  working  toward  ?  "  And, 
indeed,  what  are  we  worldng  for  educationally?  This  is  a 
question  which  should  concern  us  all. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  definiteness ;  secondly,  and  more  vital,  is  the 
criticism  that,  after  passing  a  certain  grade,  the  children  fail  to 
show  that  development  which  should  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow.  These  two  points  have  been  touched  upon  more 
than  once  this  morning.  Now,  where  is  the  difficulty,  and  how 
can  the  condition  be  helped,  —  for  the  facts  are  squarely  before 
us,  and  should  not  be  evaded  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  quite  a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
exhibiting  the  work  is  somewhat  new  to  the  teachers,  or  is 
being  reorganized,  and,  therefore,  has  not  had  time  to  develop 
itself.  But  this  should  not  be  the  case  in  those  centres  where 
the  work  has  been  under  the  same  o^uidino-  hand  for  five  or  ten 
years.  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  working  to  a  certain  extent 
through  a  lack  of  co-operation  throughout  the  State.  In  this 
respect  we  are  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  which  would 
obtain  on  the  Cunard  steamer  leaving  our  port  to-day,  if  each 
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one  on  board  had  an  opportunity  to  say  what  might,  in  his 
judgment,  be  the  best  way  to  manage  the  ship.  Would  it  be 
surprising  if,  under  such  conditions,  the  "Cephalonia"  were 
next  Saturday  still  between  Cape  Ann  and  Minot's  Ledge? 
What  we  lack  in  our  State  work  to-day  is  a  clear-cut,  educational, 
definite,  practical  aim,  and  one  which  shall  give  us  our  edu- 
cational "  landfall  "  at  the  other  end  of  our  course. 

Those  who  have  spoken  to-day  are  all  experts.  The  con- 
sensus of  their  remarks  shows  this  public  desire.  The  only  way 
to  successfully  meet  this  question  is  to  elevate  such  a  clear-cut, 
definite  standard,  remembering  that  it  must  be  one  which  shall 
satisfy  our  constituents.  The  city  or  town  places  these  chil- 
dren in  our  hands,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aimless  experiment, 
nor  for  our  personal  aggrandizement,  but  for  their  present 
advancement.  It  is,  indeed,  a  public  trust,  and,  if  we  do  not 
carry  the  children  along  successfully,  if  we  do  not  lead  them  to 
the  power  which  they  should  have  and  which  is  secured  in  other 
subjects,  the  tax  payers  will  hold  us  responsible,  as  they  have 
already  in  more  than  one  case  in  our  New  England  States. 

We  are  charged  with  an  educational  problem ;  mutual  felici- 
tations will  not  solve  its  difficulties.  The  only  way  before  us 
is  to  work  it  out  in  co-operation,  with  a  broad  guiding  spirit 
working  for  co-operation.  By  taking  a  point  here,  a  well-tried 
and  successful  effort  there,  and  enriching  all  by  our  individual 
effort,  we  may  in  time  meet  these  questions  of  to-day  in  the 
best  and  most  helpful  way.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  it  lies  rather 
with  the  towns  and  cities  in  not  coming  together  in  conferences 
of  this  sort  and  through  meetings  of  this  character,  wherein, 
while  we  might  agree  to  disagree,  yet  we  could  certainly  plot 
some  definite  aims  by  wliich  we  should  be  able  to  go  forward. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one  here  that  we 
have  already  seen  the  constructive  and  industrial  side  of  art 
education  take  a  subordinate  position ;  we  see  to-day  the 
prominence  of  the  representative  side  ;  and,  if  we  look  forward 
we  must  see  that  the  decorative  is  what  is  coming  to  touch, 
interest,  vitalize  and  influence  the  art  development  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  mean  the  special,  small  application  in  wall 
paper,  or  the  effort  at  surface  design;    but  that  great  work 
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which  shall  go  forward,  making  our  cities  within  and  without 
better  places  to  live  in,  simply  because  we  have  had  our  share 
in  the  thin2i:s  that  stand  for  true  2:rowth. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  side  of  the  future,  —  and  we  all  believe  it 
is,  — the  sooner  we  come  together  and  plan  our  definite  aims, 
the  sooner  definiteness  will  be  brought  about  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Bailey  :  — 

There  is  a  uniformity  which  means  death ;  we  do  not  want 
that  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  also  a  mechanical  organization 
which  secures  uniformity ;  we  do  not  want  that  in  America. 
We  want  that  unity  of  spirit  which  comes  from  facing  in  the 
same  direction  with  an  openness  towards  truth ;  and  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  Massachusetts  a  greater 
unity  in  this  respect  than  ever  before.  I  believe  the  outlook  is 
hopeful.     We  are  to  be  republican,  not  monarchial. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  to  the  supervisors.  When  this 
exhibition  was  first  suggested,  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  an  honest  exhibition,  or  one  which  would 
be  typical  of  the  work  done.  I  have  examined  personally 
almost  every  sheet  presented,  and  I  think  the  supervisors, 
almost  without  exception,  have  done  exactly  what  they  were 
asked  to  do.  The  work  submitted  has  been  the  work  of  pupils 
done  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  I  wish  heartily 
to  thank  the  supervisors  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  the  exhibit,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
an  honest  exhibit. 

Miss  WiLHELMiNA  N.  Dranga,  State  Normal  Art  School,  and 
supervisor  of  drawing,  Chelsea,  Mass.  :  — 
Whatever  may  be  the  crudities  exhibited,  whatever  of  criti- 
cism may  be  ofifered,  in  view  of  the  history  of  this  work  in  the 
last  ten  years,  —  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  back,  —  as  I 
look  at  the  work  throughout  the  State,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Bailey  and  those  associated  with  him  have  by  their  enthu- 
siastic work  done  untold  good.  They  have  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  not  only  to  the  supervisors,  teachers  and  children 
throughout  the  State,  but  to  the  Commonwealth  at  large  ;  and 
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the  impetus  given  to  art  instruction  in  Massachusetts  has  influ- 
enced this  whole  country  far  more  than  we  can  at  present  real- 
ize. I  think  this  a  fitting  time  for  this  suggestion,  a  fitting 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  State  supervisors,  Mr.  Bailey  and 
Mr.  Sargent ;  and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
them  for  the  noble  work  which  they  have  done.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  make  it  a  rising  vote.  [The  suggestion  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  the  entire  audience.] 

Mr.  Hill  :  — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  next  State  exhibit  of  drawing 
is  held  there  will  be  ampler  room  for  the  exhibits,  a  fuller  rep- 
resentation of  what  the  State  is  doing,  a  more  complete  corre- 
lation of  the  work  in  drawing  with  constructive  processes,  and 
a  longer  time  for  study  of  the  lessons  of  the  exhibit.  All  this 
will  require  much  more  money  than  the  modest  sum  set  apart 
for  the  present  exhibit.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  stimulating 
and  improving  the  drawing  instruction  of  the  State  than  by 
periodically  showing  what  the  State  is  doing.  The  expense, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  intimated,  but  a  trifle 
by  the  side  of  the  mere  pecuniary  gain  that  comes  to  the  State 
from  the  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  those  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  gains  that  baffle  all  attempts  to  give  them  a  money 
value. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  conditions  seem  to  re- 
quire that  this  suggestive  and  profitable  conference  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  conference  thereupon  was  closed. 


nsroTE. 


The  plates  which  follow  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  general  character  of  the  work  placed  on  ex- 
hibition   in    Copley   and   Allston  Halls,   Boston,    1899. 


DRAWING   FROM  VEGETABLES.  — Beet,  Northampton,  Gr.  V.     Potato, 
Peabody,  Gr.  111. 


o 
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PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION.  — Over  the  roofs,  Holyoke  High  School.     Through 
the  trees,  Ipswich,  Gr.  VI.     The  towers,  Northampton,  Gr.  IX. 


DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENT,  from  Nature. —  Clover,  Chicopee,  Gr.  VIII. 
Horse-chestnut,  Brookline,  Gr.  VI. 


SKETCH    FOR    A    LEADED   GLASS    WINDOW. 


A   STUDY   IN    FORM 

AND   COLOR,  DECORATIVE   BRUSH    STUDIES. 

STUDIES   FROM    UPPER   GRAMMAR   GRADES,    BOSTON. 


jm^ 


FOR   A    BATH-ROOM    SASH    CURTAIN. 


A   STUDY    FROM    THE   POSE. 
Showing  Decorative  Application. 


A    KNOCKER    IN    BRONZE. 


AN    INSPIRATION    OF  JUNE. 


FOR    A    HALL   WINDOW    IN 
GEOMETRIC    DESIGN. 


ORIGINAL   DESIGNS,    HIGH    SCHOOLS,    BOSTON 


DECORATIVE   DESIGN.  — Figured  silk,  Maiden  High  School. 
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STUDIES  FROM    LIFE. —  Paper  cutting,  Westfield  Normal  Practice  School,  Gr.  1. 


DRAWING    FROM    LIFE.  — Ink  silhouette,  Fitchburg  Normal  Training 
School,  Gr.  IV. 


NATURE   DRAWING.  — Bird,  Salem  Normal  School.     Butterfly,  Brockton,  Gr.  VIII 
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STUDY   FROM    LIFE.— Pencil  drawing,  Medford  High  School, 


STUDY  FROM    LIFE.  —  Wash  drawing,  Springfield  Evening  Drawing  School. 


DRAWING   FROM    LIFE. —  Study  in  charcoal,  State  Normal  Art  School,  class  B. 
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Appendix  F. 


EEPORT  OF  J.   W.  MACD0I!^ALD, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  year  1899  has  been  spent  in  the  usual  round  of  work, 
except  that  I  have  held  fewer  local  teachers'  institutes,  and 
have  thereby  gained  more  time  for  visiting  schools  and  for 
studying  their  conditions  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work  than 
has  been  possible  on  the  average  in  years  past.  I  have  trav- 
elled over  1,100  miles,  visited  nearly  300  teachers  in  54  different 
cities  and  towns,  have  given  34  addresses,  about  half  of  which 
have  been  in  the  evening,  and  have  spoken  55  times  at  teachers' 
institutes.  My  correspondence  has  required  the  writing  of 
about  900  letters  and  postal  cards,  besides  sending  out  over 
1,000  packages  of  other  classes  of  mail  matter,  such  as  notices 
of  teachers'  institutes  and  circulars  of  information.  The  doing 
of  all  this  necessitates  a  large  amount  of  evening  work,  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  travelling,  the  correspondence  has  to  be  largely 
attended  to  in  these  hours,  and  it  often  leaves  me  poorly  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  following  day.  The  year,  however,  has 
passed  very  smoothly  and  the  work  has  been  in  general  very 
pleasant. 

In  some  cases  the  visitation  of  the  schools  has  been  at  the 
request  of  the  school  board,  to  which  a  full  written  report  has 
been  made  after  as  thorough  an  inspection  as  possible.  This 
has,  in  individual  cases,  necessitated  severe  criticism,  but  it 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  just  (as  great  care  has  been 
taken  that  it  should  be) ,  and  I  have  in  all  cases  received  the 
agreeable  assurance  that  much  good  to  the  schools  has  resulted 
from  these  inspections. 

The  Salem  Summer  Institute  in  July  was  extended  through 
two  weeks,  or  rather  nine  full  days,  July  5-14,  and  was  a  very 
successful  meeting.  The  attendance  fell  off  a  little  from  pre- 
vious years,  as  had  been  anticipated,  for  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  teachers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  continue 
to  attend  every  summer  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  at 
first.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  teachers,  however, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  made  up  by  an  increase  of  teachers 
from  a  distance.  We  may  safely  assume,  I  think,  that  the 
attendance  of  the  past  year  was  about  what  we  may  expect 
yearly  hereafter  under  normal  conditions  and  with  a  good 
program.  I  believe  that  this  institute  should  be  held  for  two 
weeks  each  year,  or  as  near  to  that  as  conditions  will  allow. 
This  gives  the  instructors  in  certain  branches  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  instruction  more  satisfactorily,  and  also  per- 
mits a  good  deal  of  valuable  academic  instruction  to  be  im- 
parted in  connection  with  the  details  of  method. 

There  has  to  be,  under  present  conditions,  an  unfortunate 
delay  each  year  in  making  arrangements  for  this  institute,  as 
we  have  to  depend  on  a  special  appropriation  of  $500  by  the 
Legislature  to  carry  it  on.  This  can  hardly  be  made  before 
the  middle  of  February  or  later,  and  the  managers  hardly  feel 
safe  to  arrange  for  so  expensive  a  meeting  before  they  are  sure 
of  this  help  from  the  State.  If  a  change  in  the  laws  respecting 
institute  appropriations  could  be  effected,  so  that  there  could 
be  an  earlier  reasonable  assurance  of  the  State  help,  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  much  earlier,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
institute  in  many  respects. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  schools,  as  they  have 
come  under  my  observation,  there  are  many  cheering  signs  and 
some  that  are  not  so  cheering.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  is 
certainly,  though  perhaps  slowly,  improving,  and  this  not  only 
in  places  that  have  skilled  supervision,  but  in  some  places  that 
have  not.  In  many  of  these  latter  places  the  teachers,  obliged 
to  depend  on  themselves,  seek  out,  through  visitation,  teachers' 
institutes  and  other  means,  what  seems  to  them  to  best  meet 
their  needs,  and  often  develop  a  self-reliance  and  individuality 
that  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  skilled  supervision. 
It  is  also  possible  that  in  places  having  such  supervision  the 
teachers  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  lean  on  the  super- 
intendent for  all  the  details  of  school  work ;  or,  perhaps,  that 
too  little  freedom  has  been  allowed  them  for  their  individual 
talents.     The  superintendent  can  direct  the  general  policy  of 
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the  school,  and  should  have  full  power  to  do  so ;  but  there  are 
a  hundred  details  of  method  and  manao-ement  that  must  be  left 
to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  teacher  only,  if  the  school  is  to  be 
efficient. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  too  many  places  the  superintendent 
is  not  granted  the  full  power  that  he  should  have,  and  where 
this  is  so,  no  matter  how  capable  and  hard-working  he  is,  he 
cannot  make  very  much  improvement.  For  example,  too 
many  committees  of  towns  (I  have  especially  in  mind  towns  in 
superintendency  districts)  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  teachers,  allowing  to  the  superintendent 
the  work  only  of  instructing  them.  With  his  most  progressive 
teachers  constantly  being  called  away  from  him  (excepting  per- 
haps occasionally  one  who  will  stay  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  home),  and  with  half-educated  and  inexperienced 
girls  coming  in  to  take  their  places,  the  superintendent  finds 
his  task  to  be  the  task  of  Sisyphus.  In  many  cases  the  super- 
intendent is  not  even  consulted  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
and  only  knows  of  it  when  he  meets  the  new  face  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  manifest  that  under  these  conditions  but  little  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvement  in  the 
teaching.  Again  and  again  the  educational  training  of  the 
children  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  friendship  for  the  one  to 
whom  the  position  is  given.  I  do  not  claim  that  superinten- 
dents always  make  good  appointments,  or  that  those  made  by 
members  of  the  school  board  are  invariably  bad ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  when  a  teacher  owes  her  appointment  to  her  pastor,  or 
family  physician,  or  some  other  friend  who  happens  to  be  on 
the  school  board,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  as  responsive  to  the 
instruction  of  the  superintendent  as  she  would  be  under  other 
conditions. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  arouse  public  sentiment  rather 
than  to  resort  to  law.  The  people  of  the  towns  where  this 
practice  that  I  have  described  prevails  should  be  instructed 
that,  while  this  is  good  for  some  one  man's  daughter,  who 
wants  a  highly  respectable  position  in  which  to  earn  her  living 
for  a  while,  it  is  bad  for  a  good  many  people's  children. 

In  my  last  report  to  your  Honorable  Board,  page  327,  will 
be  found  this  passage  :     ' '  There  is  undoubtedly  a  more  con- 
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servative  disposition  manifesting  itself  in  many  sections,  as 
will  be  shown,  I  think,  in  not  a  few  superintendents'  reports 
for  the  present  year.  It  is  not  a  retrograde  sentiment,  but  a 
healthful  inclination  to  prove  what  has  been  done  before  making 
further  innovation,  mingled  with  just  doubt  enough  of  present 
methods  to  insure  close  inquiry  and  observation." 

The  tendencies  to  which  I  then  called  attention  have  been 
even  more  manifest  during  the  past  year,  and  in  addition  there 
has  been  in  a  few  respects  a  retracing  of  steps.  The  belief  is 
growing  that  whatever  may  be  done  to  make  the  school  a  place 
of  delight  to  the  pupils,  and  that  whatever  may  be  taught  for 
their  intellectual  expansion  in  art  and  aesthetics,  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  some  of  the  important  utilities  must  be  laid,  or  the  result 
will  be  a  very  slippery  educational  mush.  There  is,  too,  a 
conviction  that  a  good  many  changes  in  the  past  have  been 
instigated  by  enterprising  book  publishers  rather  than  by 
practical  educators.  In  an  era  of  progress  like  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  education,  when  reform  is  in  the  air,  it  is 
not  strange  or  unusual  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of 
pseudo-reformation ;  but  in  the  recoil  we  must  not  give  up 
anything  that  is  a  substantial  good. 

The  subject  in  which  the  change  of  attitude  is  most  marked 
is  perhaps  geography.  While  there  never  will,  or  never  ought 
to  be,  a  total  neglect  of  physical  geography,  or  at  least  of 
physiography,  in  the  lower  schools,  as  was  quite  generally  the 
case  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  the  days  when  these  features 
are  to  absorb  the  chief  attention  are  about  over.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  children  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  not 
as  a  whole  hungry  for  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  and  that 
these  facts,  when  studied  from  a  text-book,  can  be  learned  just 
as  mechanically  as  the  names  of,  say,  the  cities  of  Asia,  and 
are  no  more  capable  of  arousing  interest.  The  result  of  the 
present  tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  to  postpone  in  a  great 
measure  the,  teaching  of  physical  geography  to  the  upper  grades 
and  the  high  school.  If  the  high  school  course  in  it  can  be  put 
after  the  course  in  physics,  much  more  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gent work  will  be  accomplished. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  postpone  till  the  second 
school  year  the  formal  study  of  number  work,  and  to  introduce 
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numbers  only  as  they  come  into  use  in  reading  and  language. 
I,  for  one,  believe  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  results  in  arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades  would  not  suffer 
in  the  least  if  it  were  entirely  left  out  of  the  two  lower  grades. 
With  this  opinion  I  find  many  thoughtful  superintendents 
agreeing.  It  is  a  too  common  fault  that  studies  are  prematurely 
introduced,  and  the  child's  appetite  for  them  becomes  cloyed 
by  the  age  when  it  should  be  most  eager. 

A  study  that  seems  to  have  suffered  very  much  in  the  changes 
of  the  past  dozen  or  fifteen  years  is  oral  reading.  This  is  a 
training  that  has  always  been  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes, 
ranging  from  neglect  on  the  one  hand  to  artificial,  affected, 
dramatic  recitation  (miscalled  reading)  on  the  other.  For  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  nearly  displaced  by  a  vast  amount 
of  silent  reading,  and  the  school  readers,  whose  name  is  legion, 
generally  contain  matter  that  is  better  suited  for  silent  reading 
than  for  training  in  oral  reading.  Oral  reading  necessitates 
training  in  articulation,  in  simple  and  natural  modulation  of 
the  voice,  and  in  reading  intelligently  at  sight,  or  reading  at 
least  what  has  not  been  committed  to  memory.  For  the  culti- 
vation of  mental  alacrity  and  quickness  of  comprehension,  there 
has  never  been  in  the  schools  a  better  training  than  this  ;  and 
a  good  drill  in  articulation,  if  carried  on  in  pure  air,  is  more 
healthful  than  a  great  many  features  of  our  popular  gymnastics. 
In  these  respects  it  is  far  superior  to  reciting  memorized  pieces, 
or  to  silent  reading,  though  what  is  memorized  has  undoubtedly 
a  more  abiding  influence  on  character.  As  for  silent  reading, 
we  shall,  I  think,  sometime  awake  to  the  realization  that  young- 
people  can  read  too  much. 

-  There  is  one  thing  that  demands  careful  and  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  is,  what  the  school  can  do  to  tone  up  the 
moral  sentiments  and  to  cultivate  good  moral  habits  in  the 
scholars.  Teachers  everywhere  have  too  much  occasion  to 
lament  a  low  moral  tone  pervading  a  large  part  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  not  in  any  one  particular,  but  an  all-round  defect,  so  to 
speak,  a  disregard  for  truth  and  honor  being  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous.  If  this  lamentable  condition  exists,  as  it  seems 
to,  there  are  probably  many  causes  for  it,  some  of  which  un- 
doubtedly are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  school.     But  there  is 
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reason  to  fear  that  there  are  some  causes  in  the  school,  as,  for 
example,  in  carelessly  guarded  examinations,  in  prizes  to 
stimulate  rivalry,  dishonest  graduation  exercises,  and  especially 
in  athletic  contests,  in  which  the  worst  features  of  college  and 
popular  athletics  are  most  apt  to  be  imitated.  As  for  the  effect 
on  young  people  of  stimulating  rivalry  by  prizes,  I  believe  it 
is  almost  wholly  bad.  A  fund  for  this  purpose,  unless  the 
contests  are  most  carefully  managed,  is  liable  to  become  a  fund 
for  the  cultivation  of  trickery.  This  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  cases  where  all  scholars  who  make  honest  and  meritorious 
efforts  are  alike  rewarded. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  the  ways  for  correcting  the 
unfortunate  tendency  should  be  seriously  and  profoundly  con- 
sidered. Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure,  — it  cannot  be  effected  by 
set  lectures  and  by  courses  in  moral  philosophy  and  rules 
learned  from  text-books,  of  which  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  deluge,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  known  that  a  moral  toning 
up  was  to  be  started.  This  matter,  as  I  have  said,  calls  for  im- 
mediate attention.  Teachers  should  endeavor,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power,  to  remove  the  causes  and  temptations  that  lead  to 
dishonest  conduct,  to  stimulate  their  pupils  to  higher  ideals  and 
to  iUustrate  their  instruction  by  example. 

High  Schools. 

In  October  last  blanks  were  sent  to  every  high  school  in  the 
State,  soliciting  information  on  the  following  points  :  the  build- 
ing, and  its  sanitary  condition ;  laboratory  facilities  ;  size  of 
reference  library ;  estimated  cost  of  the  school ;  number  of 
pupils,  and  how  many  of  them  came  from  other  })laces  ;  method 
of  admission,  whether  by  examination  or  certificate  of  promo- 
tion ;  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  grades  below  the  high  school ; 
number  in  each  class  in  the  high  school ;  number  sent  to  higher 
institutions  ;  number  of  teachers,  length  of  school  day,  and 
number  of  sessions  and  recitation  periods  ;  charge  for  tuition 
to  pupils  from  other  places ;  and  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school,  whether  elective  or  not,  and  the  amount 
of  time,  measured  in  recitation  periods,  given  to  each. 

Replies  to  these  questions  have  been  received  from  almost 
every  high  school  in  the  State,  and  will  be  for  the  most  part 
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found  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  report.  These  tables,  I 
think,  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  means  of  studying  high  school 
work  and  comparing  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  third  of  what  it  is  purposed  to  make  a  series  of  biennial 
reports  of  this  character.  The  other  two,  in  1895  and  1897 
respectively,  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  reports  of  the  State 
Board  for  those  years,  and  will  furnish  a  broader  opportunity 
to  study  changes  and  trends  in  high  schools  and  their  work 
during  the  past  six  years. 

The  tendency  towards  an  absolute  system  of  electives  in  the 
high  school,  that  is,  permission  to  pupils  to  elect  practically  all 
their  studies  by  subjects,  has  made  a  little  gain  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  not  a  great  deal.  Nine  schools  in  all  report 
this  plan  in  operation,  though  most  of  them  make  their  English 
studies  required.  Seven  of  these  have  adopted  the  plan  within 
the  last  two  years  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  schools  that 
reported  it  in  operation  two  years  ago  have  very  much  modified 
it,  or  practically  returned  to  elective  courses.  About  a  dozen 
schools  report  a  single  general  course,  embracing  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  or  all  those  usually  taught  in  a  high  school,  some 
of  which  are  required  and  others  elective.  About  twenty, 
mostly  of  the  smallest  high  schools  with  but  one  or  two  teachers, 
but  also  including  some  of  the  classical  high  schools  of  the  larger 
cities,  report  a  single  required  course.  All  the  rest  report  from 
two  to  six  regular  courses,  one  of  which  the  pupils  must  elect. 
Sometimes  a  few  electives  are  put  into  these  various  courses, 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  needless  complication  ;  for,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  combination  of  required  and  elective  subjects,  a  single 
broad  general  course,  partly  required  and  partly  elective,  as 
described  above,  would  seem  to  meet  the  case  and  be  the  logical 
and  plain  way  of  putting  it.  This  plan  also  ,will  do  much  to 
remedy  that  erroneous  and  harmful  sentiment  that  narrow- 
minded  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  conceal  when  there  are  two 
or  more  courses ;  namely,  the  sentiment  that  one  of  these 
courses  (which  one  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess)  is  noble  and 
worthy,  and  that  the  others  are  ignoble  and  unworthy. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  extreme  policy  of  electives  seems  to 
have  made  a  little  progress,  it  is  perhaps  more  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.     The  weight  of  opinion  and  the  teaching  of 
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experience  is  towards  a  middle  course.  The  idea  that  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  are  capable  of  judging  what  studies  are 
best  for  thein,  or  that  they  will  pursue  with  avidity  studies 
they  themselves  have  chosen,  will  prove  in  a  great  measure 
visionary,  and,  if  carried  out,  as  disastrous  to  education  as  the 
opposite  extreme  of  absolute  uniformity  in  school  studies. 

That  there  should  be  a  moderate  degree  of  option  in  studies 
allowed  to  high  school  pupils  seems  needful  and  wise,  not  alone 
on  account  of  individual  tastes  and  preferences,  which  as  a  rule 
are  not  very  marked,  but  to  fit  them  for  difi'erent  destinations 
in  life,  and  to  give  variety  to  popular  knowledge.  Even  if  all 
the  children  of  a  town  had  exactly  the  same  tastes,  it  would  be 
a  misfortune  to  have  them  educated  just  alike. 

It  is  now  some  dozen  years  or  more  since  special  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  making  to  improve  the  English  of 
high  school  scholars.  Special  teachers  have  been  employed, 
and  extended  special  courses  in  English  have  been  introduced, 
and  yet  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  much  has  been  gained  by 
it  all.  The  choicest  things  in  English  literature  have  been 
degraded  into  a  mere  language  drill,  with  too  frequently  disas- 
trous results  to  both  the  literature  and  lano-uase.  The  follow- 
ing  sample  of  a  recitation  I  have  heard,  will,  I  think,  show 
this.  The  selection  was  "  The  Ancient  Mariner."  The  pupils 
had  "studied"  Part  L,  and  a  girl  began  the  recitation  as 
follows  :  — 

Pupil.  —  There  was  going  to  be  a  weddiug  aud  three  men  were 
going  to  it  and  an  ancient  mariner  stopped  one  of  them,  and  he  said, 
"By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye,  why  do  you  stop  me? 
I  am  next  of  kin ;"  but  he  held  him  with  his  skinny  hand,  and  he  told 
him  to  take  his  hand  off,  aud  then  he  took  his  hand  off  and  held  him 
with  his  eye ;   and  he  told  him  the  ship  left  — 

Teacher. — You've  left  out  something.  [To  the  class.]  Who 
can  tell  what  she  has  left  out?  [No  response.]  On  what  did 
the  wedding-guest  sit? 

Piqyil.  —  Oh,  he  sat  on  a  stone  and  could  not  help  hearing ;  and 
he  said  the  ship  went  out  of  the  harbor,  below  the  kirk,  and  below 
the  lighthouse,  and  the  sun  rose  every  day,  and  then  the  wed  — 

Teacher.  —  How  high  did  the  sun  rise  ? 

Pupil.  —  It  rose  over  the  top  of  the  mast. 

Teacher.  —  Yes.     Go  on  more  carefully. 

Pupil.  —  And  then  the  wedding-guest  begun  to  beat  his  breast  ^- 
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And  thus  the  recitation  went  on. 

The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  doing  this  partly  as  a 
language  exercise  and  partly  to  prepare  the  class  for  a  coming 
examination. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  extreme  case,  though  not  a  unique 
one.  It  illustrates  the  way  in  which  literature  is  treated  in  a 
good  man}^  schools.  The  incidents  of  the  selection  studied  are 
learned  and  drilled  into  the  memory  as  if  they  were  a  series  of 
important  historical  events.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  well- 
educated  teachers,  with  any  literary  taste  or  judgment,  can 
deceive  themselves  into  tliinking  that  literature  treated  in  this 
way  can  be  made  to  exert  its  proper  influence  on  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  young.  The  teacher  who  gave  the  lesson  cited 
above  was  a  college  graduate,  and  she  assured  me  that  her  chief 
aim  was  to  teach  her  pupils  to  like  and  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture. I  would  recommend  to  teachers  of  literature  an  article 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  by  Martha  Baker  Dunn,  entitled 
"  A  Plea  for  the  Shiftless  Reader." 

I  believe  that  the  English  problem  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved  till  every  teacher  in  every  grade  and  of  every  subject 
makes  it  an  aim  to  see  that  pupils  get  clear  ideas  and  express 
them  clearly  and  accurately.  Many  a  recitation  is  so  carelessly 
conducted  in  this  respect  that  it  is  a  training  in  bad  habits  of 
lano-uage. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  report 
special  students.  These  are  for  the  most  part  young  people, 
perhaps  graduates  of  the  school.  Why  not  open  the  doors  to 
adults,  even  middle-aged  people,  as  well?  There  must  be 
many  such  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  who  would  like  to 
improve  their  education  by  a  course  in  something  taught  in  the 
high  schools,  if  the  opportunity  were  given  them  and  the 
practice  became  common .  Of  course  they  would  have  to  come 
in  under  proper  rules  and  regulations,  and  exemplary  work 
and  conduct  would  be  required  of  them ;  but  their  presence 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  regular  students  and  to  the  teachers 
as  well,  and  the  morale  of  the  school  would  often  be  greatly 
improved.  I  believe  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  some 
high  schools  to  make  themselves  more  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity by  which  they  are  supported.  Is  not  the  experiment  worth 
trying  ? 
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The  most  marked  movement  in  high  schools  during  the  past 
year  or  two  has  been  the  increase  in  business  or  commercial 
courses.  A  number  of  high  schools  have  now  good  strong 
departments  in  this  line  of  instruction,  and  many  others  have 
materially  strengthened  what  they  have  been  previously  at- 
tempting. In  all  cases  the  tendency  is  to  combine  with  the 
special  business  branches  others  that  will  contribute  a  more 
liberal  element  to  the  pupil's  education,  and  help  fit  him  for 
social  and  civic  demands.  As  to  the  length  of  these  courses, 
the  schools  are  about  equally  divided  between  three  and  four 
years.  While  pupils  taking  these  suljjects  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  high  school  for  four  years  if  they  wish,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  three  years'  course  of  this  kind  is  desirable.  All 
the  details  of  the  various  commercial  pursuits  cannot  be  taught 
in  a  school,  however  efficient  the  instruction  may  be.  Much 
must  be  learned  from  actual  business  experience,  and  for  this 
reason  I  believe  that  for  many  the  fourth  year  would  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  the  office  or  in  commercial  employment  than 
in  the  school.  The  four  years'  course  for  all  seems  to  be  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  judgment  as  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
teachers. 

One  marked  thing  about  the  business  courses  thus  far  estab- 
lished is  the  great  diiference  in  time  allotment  to  the  different 
subjects  comprising  them,  w^hich  seems  to  suggest  that  some 
of  them  have  been  arranged  by  those  who  had  but  slight  com- 
prehension of  relative  values.  For  example,  take  stenography 
and  typewriting.  One  cannot  but  think  that,  for  a  reasonable 
mastery  of  these  arts,  stenography  would  require  much  the 
greater  amount  of  time  and  drill.  Many  schools,  however,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  report  an  equal  division  of  time  to 
these  subjects,  varying  from  200  to  480  periods  to  each.  One 
school  reports  300  periods  for  stenography  and  480  for  type- 
writing, and  another  400  and  800  respectively.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  the  conditions  are  that  make  it  necessary 
to  give  so  much  time  to  typewriting,  which  an  ordinarily  bright 
pupil  ought  to  learn  fairly  well  in  from  100  to  200  periods. 
The  following  schools  have,  it  seems  to  me,  adopted  a  much 
more  sensible  division  of  time  between  these  subjects  :  — 
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Periods  to 

Periods  to 

Stenography. 

Typewriting 

320 

80 

360 

120 

380 

152 

360 

160 

400 

240 

320 

160 

320 

240 

400 

240 

Worcester  English  High, 
East  Boston,  . 
Maiden,  .... 
Natick,  .... 
Somervllle  English  High, 
Watertown, 

Melrose 

Hingham, 


Fifty-eight  schools  report  courses  in  trioonometry  of  from 
40  to  100  or  more  periods.  It  is  strange  that  more  schools  do 
not  have  a  course  in  this  important  branch  of  mathematics,  even 
if  they  have  to  reduce  the  time  given  to  algebra  and  geometry 
to  make  room  for  it.  As  a  means  of  correlating  the  algebra 
and  geometry  and  illustrating  their  utility,  of  fertilizing  the 
knowledge  of  these  branches,  so  to  speak,  trigonometry  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  In  many  cases  time  could  easily  be  found 
for  it  by  taking  some  of  what  is  now  lavished  on  geometry. 

Two  schools,  the  Lynn  English  High  and  the  Hyde  Park 
High,  report  courses  in  Spanish. 

Of  the  241  schools  replying,  32  report  one  teacher,  59  two 
teachers  and  37  three  teachers  each.  These  schools  are  the 
ones  that  present  the  most  difficult  problem.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  in  a  great  degree  one  of  their  own  making.  They 
not  only  attempt  more  than  they  can  do  well,  but  persist  in 
doing  it  along  a  line  that  is  of  the  least  value  and  interest  to 
the  majority  of  their  pupils.  They  too  often  sacrifice  the 
majority  to,  I  shall  not  say,  the  few  who  go  to  college,  but  to 
the  vision  that  some  time  one  may  go.  Schools  with  only  one 
or  two  teachers  have  ambitious  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  even  German,  courses  rivalling  those  of  large  city  high 
schools,  but  have  not  a  period  to  give  to  chemistry,  botany, 
astronomy  or  any  of  the  subjects  that  would  help  the  pupils  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live. 

In  the  Quincy  High  School  the  school  day  is  divided  into 
four  double  periods.  The  following  explanation  by  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Harper,  will  make  the  plan  and  purpose  clear :  — 
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Our  day  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  sixty-six  minutes  each,  in 
which  it  is  intended,  through  individual  and  class  work,  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  in  two  daily  periods  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes 
each.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  in  the  report  two  and  one-half 
recitations  per  week,  where  under  the  former  system  five  would  occur. 
Each  pupil  carries  four  subjects,  which  alternate  by  twos  on  successive 
days. 

In  the  returns  from  other  places,  where  double  periods 
occasionally  occur,  as  in  laboratory  work,  I  have  reduced  the 
time  to  ordinary  periods  for  convenience  of  comparison. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  MACDONALD, 

Stoneham,  Dec.  30,  1899. 


Table  A.  —  Showing  Condition,  Equipment,  Organization  and  Courses 
of  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  High  Schools  as  reported  for  Octo- 
ber, 1899. 

Abbreviations  and  (S'i^'ws.  — In  the  columns  under  "  Accommodations,"  the  abbreviation 
suit.,  means  suitable;  n.  s.,  not  suitable;  sat.,  satisfactory;  n.  sat.,  not  satisfactory;  lim., 
limited;  crowd.,  crowded  for  room,  otherwise  satisfactory.  In  the  columns  under 
"Pupils,"  e  means  that  the  number  given  is  an  estimate,  the  returns  being  defective; 
s,  specials;  ex.,  admitted  to  the  school  by  examination;  cer.,  by  certificate,  or  by  promo- 
tion from  the  school  below  in  due  course ;  the  last  two  abbreviations  together  indicate  that 
both  methods  are  combined.  In  the  columns  dealing  with  the  "  Time  given  to  Each 
Subject,  measured  in  Recitation  Periods,"  a  capital  letter  indicates  that  the  time  given  to 
the  subject  is  included  in  the  time  given  to  some  other  subject  of  the  same  group, 
designatedby  its  initial;  an  asterisk,  *,  that  the  subject  is  elective;  a  dagger,  f,  that  it  is 
partly  elective;  a  large  cross,  +,  that  the  school  has  a  course  in  the  subject,  but  the  time 
is  not  given.  In  the  columns  showing  "  Percentage  of  Recitation  Periods  "  required  for 
different  groups  of  subjects,  courses  in  penmanship,  physical  culture  and  military  drill  are 
not  included.  For  summary,  see  Table  B.  The  high  schools  of  tovros  whose  names  are 
in  Italics  are  doing  the  work  of  about  two  years  of  high  school  work  only. 
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Keport  upon  the  Compliance  of  Towns  and  Cities  with 
Chapter  332  or  the  Acts  or  1885,  commonly 

KNOWN    AS    THE    TEMPERANCE    LaW. 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


THE  TEMPEEANCE  LAW. 


Compliance  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  Chapter  332, 
Acts  of  1885,  relating  to  the  Teaching  in  the 
Pl^lic  Schools  of  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  the 
Effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stlviulants  and  Nar- 
cotics ON  the  Human  System, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Legislature  of  1899. 
—  The  report  made  by  the  committee  on  education  to  the 
Legislature  of  1899,  in  addition  to  giving  tlie  history  of  the 
movements  to  amend  the  existing  physiology  and  temperance 
law,  so  temperately  and  wisely  reaffirms  important  principles 
that  have  thus  far  dominated  the  educational  policy  of  the  State, 
that  it  is  here  reproduced :  — 

The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
Charles  L.  Morgan  and  Mary  H.  Hunt  for  amendments  of  the  law 
requiring  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
so  as  to  more  fully  define  the  schools  in  which  they  shall  be  taught, 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  character  of  text-books,  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  and  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  reports  as  follows  :  — 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  temperance  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  by  the  present  General  Court  is  based  upon  two  prop- 
ositions :  first,  the  petition  of  Charles  L.  Morgan  and  Mary  H.  Hunt 
for  more  definite  requirements  as  to  the  method  and  amount  of  in- 
struction ;  second,  a  bill  introduced  on  leave  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Myers  of  Cambridge  (House,  No.  817),  entitled 
' '  An  act  to  amend  the  law  requiring  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools."  The  two  have  been  considered  con- 
currently by  the  committee  on  education,  to  whom  they  were  referred. 

The  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  bill,  printed  as  "Senate,  No. 
41."  It  has  been  supported  by  a  large  number  of  petitions  in  aid, 
with  signatures  numbering  upwards  of  forty  thousand,  and  represent- 
ing all  sections  of   the  Commonwealth.     The  original  bill,   Senate, 
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No.  41,  proposed  to  amend  the  existing  law  (Acts  of  1885,  chapter 
332)  by  adding  requirements,  in  the  main  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  instruction  in  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics  shall  be  given  as  thoroughly  as  in  other  branches  in  all  public 
schools. 

2.  That  all  pupils  between  the  third  year  of  school  work  and  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  shall  study  the  subject  from  suitable 
text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  in  not  less  than  three  lessons 
each  week  for  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year,  and  that  they  must  pass 
the  same  tests  for  promotion  in  this  as  in  any  other  studies. 

3.  That  in  the  primary  grades  below  the  third  year  the  instruction 
shall  be  oral,  in  three  lessons  in  each  week  for  ten  weeks  by  teachers 
using  text-books. 

4.  That  the  text-books  used  shall  have  certain  proportions  of 
their  contents  devoted  to  this  subject,  the  requirements  being  speci- 
fied in  the  bill. 

5.  That  school  committees,  principals  of  normal  schools  and 
supervisors  in  reformatory  institutions  shall  provide  a  definite  time 
and  place  for  this  study  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  required  text-books. 

6.  That  school  officers  who  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  comply  with 
the  act  shall  pay  for  such  offence  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  bill  also  provided  certain  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to  be  answered  under  oath 
by  the  school  officials  charged  with  its  execution. 

For  this  bill  there  was  offered  by  the  petitioners,  early  in  the  hear- 
ing, a  substitute,  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 
This  modified  the  first  bill  by  reducing  the  number  of  lessons  to  be 
given.  The  requirements  as  to  text-books  were  not  substantially 
changed.  Instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  required  in  the  first  bill, 
was  not  required  in  the  substitute.  The  penalty  was  so  changed  as 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  member  of  a  school  committee  or  board, 
or  any  trustee  or  supervising  officer  connected  with  a  reformatory 
institution,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  co-operate  in  securing  com- 
pliance with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  thirty  days'  notice 
and  a  continuance  of  such  neglect  or  refusal,  shall  pay  a  fine  for  such 
neglect  or  refusal  of  the  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars." 
In  other  respects  the  bill  was  much  the  same. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearing  a  further  modification  was  presented 
by  the  petitioners,  in  the  form  of  a  much  briefer  bill,  which  omitted 
the  specifications  as  to  the  number  of  lessons  and  as  to  the  contents 
of  text-books,  also  the  requirement  that  text-books  should  be  in  the 
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hands  of  pupils.  It  required  that  this  study  shall  be  taught  as  thor- 
oughly as  are  other  branches  ' '  in  the  primary  and  to  all  pupils  in 
four  grades  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  departments,  and  in  cor- 
responding classes  of  ungraded  schools,  and  by  the  aid  of  text-books 
graded  to  the  capacities  of  pupils,  who  shall  pass  the  same  tests  of 
promotion  in  this  and  other  studies."  School  committees  were  still 
charged  to  provide  a  definite  time  and  place  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  and  an  adequate  supply  of  text-books,  and  to  generally  enforce 
the  law.  The  requirements  as  to  returns  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  much  simplified.  The  penalty  remained  in  the  same 
language  as  in  the  previous  substitute  bill,  as  already  quoted. 

The  bill  introduced  on  leave  by  Mr.  Myers  is  printed  as  "  House, 
No.  817."  It  was,  however,  considered  by  the  committee  in  a  modi- 
fied form  submitted  as  a  substitute.  The  substitute  sought  to  amend 
the  existing  law  by  striking  out  the  provision  that  this  study  shall  be 
taught  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  and  providing  in  its  place  that  it 
"  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the  primary,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  in  such  grade  or  grades  thereof  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  school  committee  of  each  city  and  town  shall  deter- 
mine."    The  existing  law  was  not  otherwise  changed. 

From  such  a  synopsis  of  the  bills  submitted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  general  effort  of  the  petitioners  was  for  more  specific  requirements 
as  to  this  instruction,  and  to  secure  observance  of  the  law,  by  a 
penalty  upon  the  school  committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
schools  in  general  and  with  the  enforcement  of  school  laws  for  a 
failure  to  execute  this  proposed  law.  The  successive  modifications 
indicate  a  willingness  to  abandon  the  language  of  the  present  law, 
"  all  pupils  in  all  schools,"  in  order  to  secure  more  definite  require- 
ments, which  should  be  supported  by  penalties  attached  to  their 
non-observance.  It  becomes,  in  the  last  measure  proposed  by  the 
petitioners,  only  that  this  study  shall  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  to 
all  pupils  in  four  grades  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  as  thor- 
oughly in  these  grades  as  other  branches  are  taught. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  bill  is,  broadly  stated,  to  secure  for 
school  committees  a  wider  discretion  than  certain  interpretations  of 
the  present  law  permit  them  to  exercise. 

The  law  now  in  force  is  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  year  1885.  It 
requires  that  "  physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of 
the  subject,  shall  include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be 
taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except  special  schools 
maintained    solely    for    instruction    in   particular   branches,  such   as 
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drawing,  mechanics,  art  and  like  studies."  It  further  provides  that 
all  penalties  for  the  neglect  to  provide  instruction  in  other  branches 
of  study  prescribed  by  law  shall  apply  to  this  branch. 

By  this  enactment  Massachusetts  became  one  of  the  first  States  of 
the  nation  to  require  by  law  what  is  known  as  scientific  temperance 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  remained  literally  unchanged 
to  the  present  time.  Under  it  has  been  established  instruction  on  the 
subject  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  There  are  alleged, 
however,  as  the  basis  of  the  request  in  the  petition  for  more  stringent 
regulations,  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  instruction  given  and  a  wide 
diversity  as  to  its  method  and  amount,  reaching  in  some  instances  a 
serious  if  not  total  neglect. 

The  soundness  of  the  charge  of  a  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  in- 
struction now  demanded  by  law  might  be  questioned  on  evidence 
offered  to  the  committee  in  its  hearing,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
committee's  conclusions  that  the  evidence  on  this  point,  somewhat 
contradictory  as  it  was,  should  be  discussed.  Let  it  be  conceded,  as 
in  some  measure  supported  by  the  facts,  that  the  present  law  fails  of 
its  full  purpose ;  it  still  remains  to  consider  whether  legislation  of 
the  nature  asked  for  would  be  an  effective  remedy,  and  if  it  is  not 
open  to  serious  objections  as  a  part  of  the  school  laws. 

Instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  a  special  purpose  to 
inculcate  temperance  must  be  considered  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  so  established  by  the  fact  that  for 
fourteen  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  required  branches  to  be  taught 
in  schools  supported  by  public  money.  It  is  further  shown  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  by  the  legislation  of  other  States  of  the  Union, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  has  placed  it  in  the  required  list.  There 
is  fresh  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
it  shall  be  retained  there  by  the  petitions  to  the  present  Legislature, 
which,  however  their  value  may  be  questioned  as  supporting  particular 
provisions  of  a  proposed  law,  as  to  which  the  petitioners  were  but 
partially  informed,  at  least  show  that  a  strong  public  sentiment  exists 
in  support  of  thorough  instruction  in  physiological  and  hygienic  truths 
as  to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  in- 
temperance. This  sentiment  cannot  be  disregarded  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  modifying  the  present  law,  which  embodies  in  general 
terms  the  purpose  represented  by  these  petitioners. 

In  considering  a  proposition  to  define  in  exact  terms  the  instruction 
to  be  given  in  any  branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  the  general 
school  policy  of  the  State  cannot  be  ignored.  In  no  case,  except  as 
to  this  branch  alone,  has  the  State  through  its  laws  undertaken  to 
establish  standards  of  instruction  in  any  study.     The  required  studies, 
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other  than  this,  are  simply  named  in  the  statute  as  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  No  attempt  is  made  as^to  any  one  of  them  to 
enumerate  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  a  certain  period,  or  to  say  that 
each  shall  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  school.  They  do  not  depend 
for  their  security  in  the  course  of  study  upon  express  provisions  of 
law.  They  are  fortified  in  their  place  by  a  well-settled  public  senti- 
ment, which  is  permitted  a  wide  freedom  of  operation  through  the 
local  school  officials.  It  may  well  be  asked  if  the  study  now  being 
considered  might  not  safely  be  left,  at  least  as  to  the  details  of  the 
method  and  amount  of  instruction,  to  local  regulations,  as  are  other 
required  branches  ;  or,  at  most,  if  the  requirement  peculiar  to  the  law 
as  to  this  study,  that  it  should  be  taught  to  "  all  pupils  in  all  schools," 
should  not  be  held  to  be  the  utmost  the  Legislature  can  well  demand 
as  to  its  particular  treatment.  The  criticism  that  this  requirement  is 
vague  and  capable  of  various  interpretations  would  apply  to  the  statute 
provisions  as  to  any  other  branch  with  greater  force,  as  there  is  no 
specification  relating  to  them  of  equal  definiteness.  Every  proposed 
requirement  as  to  this  branch  would  be  novel  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
None  now  exists  as  to  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  given  in  any  re- 
quired study ;  none  as  to  the  number  of  weeks  it  shall  be  taught  in  a 
year.  The  use  of  text-books  is  left  entirely  to  local  committees ;  the 
State  in  no  case  requires  the  use  of  text-books  by  the  pupil  or  even 
by  the  teacher,  the  text-book  being  only  recognized  in  the  State  law 
by  the  rather  recent  legislation  which  requires  towns  to  pay  for  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  committee.  The  making  of  pro- 
ficiency in  any  branch  a  test  for  promotion  would  be  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  tests  in  the  school  system ;  and  when 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  employing  them  in 
the  public  schools,  the  establishment  of  any  one  of  them  in  State 
law  would  be  of  questionable  policy. 

There  is  evident  danger  in  the  departure  by  the  State  from  a  policy 
which  has  respected  the  bounds  of  local  authority  in  the  legislation  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  When,  to  enforce  such  specifications 
as  to  a  particular  study,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  a  penal  offence  and  to  subject  members  of  school 
committees  to  criminal  processes,  the  G-eneral  Court  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  refuse  to  grant  the  request. 

Of  the  few  penalties  that  are  now  imposed  upon  school  committees, 
or  even  of  those  falling  upon  towns  because  of  the  negligence  of 
school  committees,  there  is  not  one  that  relates  to  their  duties  as  to 
instruction.  The  line  of  distinction  is  clear  between  duties  neglect 
of  which  brings  penalties,  and  those  that  are  strictly  within  the 
educational  field ;   and  in  no  case  as  to  the  latter  has  it  been  found 
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wise  or  necessary  to  adopt  the  method  which  appears  in  all  the  suc- 
cessive bills  of  the  petitioners  and  which  has  been  insisted  upon  as  a 
positive  essential  to  their  proposition.  It  cannot  be  held  that  the 
general  responsibility  of  school  committees  to  their  own  communities 
and  to  the  State  to  provide  suitable  instruction  in  the  required  studies 
can  be  increased  by  provisions  of  law  which  tend  to  degrade  the 
official.  An  unavoidable  tendency  of  such  legislation  would  be  to 
add  new  difficulty  to  securing  the  best  service  on  school  committees. 
Another  danger  suggests  itself  when  it  is  proposed  to  select  one  of 
the  many  duties  of  school  committees  as  to  instruction  for  special  and 
penal  treatment ;  would  it  not  tend  so  far  as  it  accomplished  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  in  one  field,  by  the  fear  of  penalties,  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  other  fields  where  it  rested  upon  a  gen- 
eral respect  for  the  law  ?  The  interpretation  would  be  natural,  once 
the  State  entered  upon  building  a  code  of  penalties  as  to  instruction, 
that  those  duties  which  were  omitted  from  its  express  provisions  and 
left  to  the  official's  respect  for  the  law  were  less  imperative. 

The  final  draft  of  the  bill  of  the  petitioners  which  proposes  a  penalty 
for  a  "failure  to  co-operate"  to  secure  as  thorough  instruction  in 
this  as  in  other  studies  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  asked  with  the  State's  established  school  policy. 
The  suggestion  that  the  police  court  be  made  a  tribunal  to  pass  upon 
the  relative  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  two  or  more  studies,  in 
order  to  determine  the  liability  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee 
to  a  fine,  is  to  put  the  entire  proposition  of  enforcing  moral  and 
scientific  education  by  this  means  to  a  test  which  reveals  the  unwisdom 
of  the  attempt  to  change  so  radically  our  school  laws. 

If  the  Legislature  should  be  inclined  to  abandon  what  the  com- 
mittee believes  to  be  the  only  wise  and  safe  relationship  of  the  State 
to  the  towns,  by  undertaking  further  to  specialize  the  treatment  of 
this  study,  the  difficulty  would  have  to  be  faced  of  establishing 
standards  which  would  be  reasonable.  Widely  divergent  views  were 
presented  to  the  committee  in  the  hearings  as  to  the  sort  of  instruction 
to  be  given  and  as  to  the  ages  of  childhood  in  which  it  should  be 
taught.  The  committee  does  not  undertake  to  pass  upon  them,  and 
only  suggests  the  practical  impossibility  of  the  Legislature  establish- 
ing a  wise  balance  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  of  cities  and 
towns,  by  undertaking  to  define  the  place  and  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  to  any  one  branch. 

Finally,  the  legislation  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  the  present  law 
on  this  subject  as  being  compulsory.  It  is  clearly  mandatory.  The 
school  committee  is  held  by  it  to  be  equally  responsible  for  instruction 
in  this  and  in  the  other  required  branches.     To  refuse  to  comply  with 
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its  provisions,  to  evade  or  ignore  them,  is  a  transgression  of  the  law 
which,  wherever  it  exists,  calls  for  correction.  The  effort  should  be 
made,  if  local  public  sentiment  fails  to  hold  the  officials  to  a  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  to  have  the  facts  revealed  by  closer  inquiry  by 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  secretary  has 
already  in  preparation  a  set  of  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  compliance  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  witli  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  law.  Any  revelation  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  fairly  interpreted  can  be  so  utilized,  the  committee 
believes,  as  to  lead  to  correction  thereof  without  legislation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Board  and  its  secretary  have  only  advisory  power  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  school  committee  to  this  subject ;  but  their  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  cases  of  inaction  or  negligence  cannot 
but  have  great  weight  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  in  guiding  school 
committees  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Believing  that 
whatever  neglect  exists  is  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject  and  a 
lack  of  clear  views  as  to  methods,  the  committee  suggests  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  any  report  it  may  make  upon  the  results 
of  its  inquiry,  may  properly  give  suggestions  that  shall  be  of  material 
service  to  school  committees  which  stand  in  need  of  further  aid  in 
shaping  their  policies  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

No  necessity  has  been  shown,  the  committee  believes,  as  to  this 
study,  which  would  warrant  so  great  a  departure  from  a  well-ordered 
school  system  as  is  proposed  by  the  petitioners.  It  regards  as  unwise 
the  attempt  to  drive  members  of  the  school  committee  to  a  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  to  instruction  by  the  imposition  of  fines.  It  believes 
that  there  is  ample  corrective  power  in  the  present  educational  machin- 
ery for  such  neglect  as  may  exist  in  the  administration  of  a  law  which 
is  compulsory  upon  all  school  officials.  The  committee  has  elsewhere 
recommended  the  rejection  of  House  Bill  817,  and  for  reasons  given 
it  recommends  that  Charles  L.  Morgan  and  Mary  H.  Hunt,  whose 
petition  is  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  the  various  petitioners  in 
aid  thereof,  be  given  leave  to  withdraw. 

Hekb't  C.  Parsons,     ■ 
LoYED  E.   Chamberlain, 
Jno.  a.  Keliher, 

Of  the  Senate. 
Francis  Leland, 
George  E.  Fisher, 
Lester  L.  Burrington, 
Herbert  J.  Harwood, 
Thomas  J.   Dillon, 
John  H.  Lowe, 

Of  the  House. 
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The  Circular  of  Inquiries.  —  In  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  on  education  that  "  the  effort  should  be  made, 
if  local  public  sentiment  fails  to  hold  the  officials  to  a  discharge 
of  their  duty,  to  have  the  facts  revealed  by  closer  inquiry  by 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,"  the  following 
set  of  inquiries  was  sent  out  to  each  town  and  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  make  it  known  to  him,  and  presumably 
through  him  to  the  school  committee,  that  such  an  inquiry  was 
on  foot,  but  was  answered  in  large  numbers  of  cases  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

[Town  (or  City)  of  .] 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

State  Boabd  of  Education,  State  House, 

Boston,  May  15,  1899. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Conimiltee 

(or  the  Su2)eri7itendent  of  Schools')  of 

Your  atteutiou  is  called  to  the  report  on  temperance  legislation  of 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1899 
(two  members  dissenting),  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  This  report 
was  accepted  by  the  Legislature. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  towns  and  cities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, three  hundred  and  forty-five  reported  in  their  official 
returns  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1898  that  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  chapter  332,  Acts  of  1885.  Of  the  eight 
towns  that  made  no  report  in  these  returns,  five  have  since  affirmed 
compliance.  The  law  referred  to  requires  that  "physiology  and 
hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall  include  special 
instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of 
study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
public  money,  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction 
in  particular  branches,  such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art  and  like 
studies." 

It  is  beheved  that  the  school  committees  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  materially  aided  in  their  policies  of  interpreting  and  execut- 
ing the  law  if  each  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
rest  in  dealing  with  the  common  problems  involved.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  answers  given  to  the  questions  of  this  circular 
may  be  sufficiently  frank,  definite  and  complete  either  to  form  a  trust- 
worthy basis  for  such  service  or  at  least  to  make  intelligible  the  local 
situation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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Inquiries. 

1.  Is  definite  provision  made  by  tlie  school  committee  in  the  school 
curriculum  for  the  required  instruction? 

2.  Do  the  teachers,  when  giving  such  instruction,  have  definite 
times  and  places  for  it  in  their  school  or  working  programs? 

3.  In  what  grades  is  the  instruction  oral,  and  how  much  time,* 
approximately,  is  devoted  to  it? 

4.  In  what  grades  is  the  instruction  given  with  the  aid  of  text- 
books, and  how  much  time,*  approximately,  is  given  to  it? 

5.  What  text-books  have  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee 
for  the  purposes  of  the  required  instruction? 

6.  "What  help,  if  any,  by  way  of  reference  books,  charts,  etc.,  is 
given  the  teachers  by  the  school  committee  to  facilitate  the  required 
instruction? 

7.  Any  further  information  about  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  your 
compliance? 

8.  The  foregoing  questions  are  answered  by 

The  foregoing  inquiries  relate  primarily  to  the  form  and  the  extent 
of  the  school  committee's  compliance  with  the  law,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  present  circular  is  sufficiently  met  if  attention  is  restricted  to 
such  inquiries.  Should  you  care,  however,  to  express  any  convictions 
as  to  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  instruction  itself,  such  expression 
will  be  welcomed. 

Please  reply  promptly.  Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary. 

Tables  of  Ansiuers  to  the  Foregoing  Inquiries. 

1.  The  "time  given,"  unless  otherwise  designated,  is  in 
hours  per  week,  covering  an  entire  school  year.  It  is  the 
intention  to  give  literal  hours,  the  word  "period"  being  used 
when  the  time  is  given  as  so  many  lessons,  recitations  or  periods, 
rather  than  liours.  Occasionally  the  number  of  hours  or  periods 
for  the  entire  year  is  reported  instead  of  the  number  of  hours 
per  week. 

2.  Text-books  authorized  by  the  school  committee  may 
generally  be  assumed  for  all  towns  that  report  text-book  in- 
struction. 

3.  When  towns  report  text-book  instruction  in  all  grades 

*  Give  the  number  of  weeks  or  terms  per  year  and  of  lessons  per  week  or  term,  or  of 
lessons  per  year,  or  the  time  per  year  expressed  in  any  convenient  way,  or  as  close  an 
approximation,  in  any  form,  to  a  definite  answer  as  the  conditions  permit. 
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above  some  specified  one,  without  mention  of  the  number  of 
the  highest  grade,  they  are  assumed  to  have  nine  grades, 
although  in  some  cases  there  may  be  only  eight. 

4.  The  time  given  is  generally  as  close  an  approximation 
as  the  conditions  permit.  Some  errors  may  occur  because  of 
the  ambiguity  of  returns ;  they  may  not  have  been  tabulated 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  made.  Moreover,  returns  that 
are  correct  for  the  schools  in  general  of  a  town  may  not  fully 
apply  to  every  school  in  the  town. 

5.  Large  numbers  of  the  replies  limited  their  statements  to 
the  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  high  school  figures 
were  taken,  therefore,  from  the  report  on  the  high  schools  of 
Massachusetts  by  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board,  which 
is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  present  volume.  Some  high  schools 
that  do  not  report  anytime  for  physiology  give  regular  instruc- 
tion in  zoology  or  biology.  Many  high  schools  have  but  one 
or  two  teachers  each,  and  so  are  compelled  to  omit  subjects 
which  other  hish  schools  have  the  teachino-  force  to  deal  with. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  over  100  towns 
without  high  schools  of  their  own.  A  few  high  schools  (the 
odds  and  ends  of  cases  that  resist  all  reasonable  attempts  to 
get  at  facts  about  them  are  the  despair  of  investigators  who 
aim  to  present  a  complete  view  of  a  State  situation)  have  failed 
to  furnish  data. 

6.  The  comments  that  follow  each  county  table  are  based 
exclusively  on  the  returns.  Quotation  marks  are  freely  used, 
to  guard  against  outside  bias  and  preserve  the  local  color. 

Barnstable  County. 


Definite    Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

6-Ba 

Barnstable, 
Bourne, 
Brewster,    . 
Chatham,    . 
Dennis, 
Eastham,     . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 
Yea,       . 
Yes,        . 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 

1  to3 
1  to  4 
1  to  4  or  5 
1  to3 
1  to4 
1,  2 

4 
4 

i  to  1 
1  period, 
^tol 
18  per  year. 

4  to  9 

5  to  8 

4  or  5  to  7 

4  to  8 

5  to  9 
3  to  8 

k  to  Ih,  14 

weeks, 
i 

ito  li 

2  periods. 
72  per  year. 

22 
78 
36 
65 
144 
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Barnstable  County —  Concluded. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instrtjction. 

Text -BOOK  Instruc- 
tion. 

i-2  • 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

fe3 

Falmouth,   . 
Mashpee,     . 
Orleans, 

Provincetown,    . 
Sandwich,   . 
Truro, 
Wellfleet,    . 
Yarmouth,  • 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 

lto3 
1  to4 
1  to  7 
lto7 
1  to4 
1  to3 
1  to  6 

lto3 

1 

k 

1 

1  to2 

2  periods. 
1  period. 
h 

4  to  6 

5  to  8 
5  to  7 
9,  10 
5  to  8 
4  to  9 
7  to  9 
4  to  9 

1 

2 

5 

1  period. 

5 

1  period. 

2  periods. 

5 

40 

42 
120 

72 

Barnstable.  — Conditions  so  vary  with  the  different  schools  that  the 
time  given  to  physiology  and  hygiene  is  a  variable  quantity.  The 
teachers  believe  in  the  instruction  and  comply  with  the  law  in  letter 
and  spirit.     Some  charts.     Increased  attention  each  year. 

Bourne.  —  Supplementary  charts  and  books.  "We  obey  the 
law." 

Breivster.  — No  helps.      "  Taught  regularly  like  other  studies." 

Chatham.  —  Some  charts.      "  Sometimes  outside  lectures." 

Dennis.  —  "  Manikin,  charts,  etc.,  in  every  building."  "  We  cer- 
tainly think  no  more  law  is  needed  on  this  subject." 

Eastham.  —  "A  few  physiologies  by  other  authors."  "Physiology 
receives  the  same  consideration  as  other  studies  of  equal  value." 

Falmouth.  —  "Temperance  physiology  is  taught  once  a  week 
through  the  j^ear."  A  printed  scheme  of  instruction,  approved  by 
the  school  committee,  guides  in  a  general  way  the  teachers. 

Harivich.  —  "Receives  consideration,  like  all  other  studies,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value."     "  No  especial  help." 

Mashpee.  — No  helps.     "  We  obey  the  law  fully." 

Orleans.  —  "Physiology  and  hygiene  are  treated  exactly  as  other 
subjects."  "  Promotion  of  pupils  depends  on  their  proficiency  in  this 
as  in  other  studies." 

Provhicetown.  —  ' '  Anatomical  charts  in  three  schools."  "  A  revi- 
sion of  the  course  of  study  is  ready  for  adoption,  in  which  physiology 
is  combined  with  ethics,  and  more  definite  work  will  be  required." 

Sandwich.  —  No  helps.      "  Law  is  fully  complied  with." 

Truro. — No  helps.  "  We  intend  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the 
most  practical  way  possible,  all  circumstances  considered." 
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Wellfleet.  —  Suitable  charts.  "While  the  amount  of  instruction 
<3annot  well  be  exactly  expressed,  the  committee  feel  that  the  teaching 
is  careful  and  conscientious,  and  that  no  pupil  in  any  grade  is  without 
clear  and  definite  ideas  on  the  subject  so  far  as  they  can  be  imparted 
by  the  teacher." 

Yarmouth.  —  " Anatomical  charts  in  each  building."  "Consider 
that  the  subject  is  amply  attended  to  at  present." 


Berkshire  County, 
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Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BT  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

I-  o 

=  =■§> 

15 

Tyringham, 
Washington, 
W.  Stoclibridge, 
Williamstown,    . 
Windsor, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 

4  to  9 
lto4 
3  to  8 
1  to  5 
Ungraded. 

5    periods, 

1  term, 
itoll 

2  periods. 

lto9 
5  to  8 
3  to  8 
5  to  9 
Ungraded. 

60  periods. 

5    periods, 
1  term. 

1  to  11 

2  periods. 

- 

Adams.  —  "Instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  other  hygienic 
instruction.  For  illustration,  in  studying  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  hygiene  of  this  organ,  including  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics."  "The  subject  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  gets 
its  proportion  of  the  time."  A  few  charts.  Reference  books  on 
nearly  every  desk. 

Alford.  —  "One  general  class  in  each  school  is  instructed  from 
text-books."  "  About  three-fourths  of  an  hour  per  week  is  devoted 
to  the  instruction."     "  A  chart  is  furnished." 

Becket.  — Have  "a  few  books  "  of  reference.  The  law  is  "  com- 
plied with  to  a  I'easonable  extent." 

Cheshire.  —  "  School  committee  expects  superintendent  to  see  that 
the  law  regarding  temperance  instruction  is  applied."  Excellent 
charts  in  upper  grades.  "  A  special  course  by  the  superintendent." 
"We  have  always  tried  to  comply  with  the  law.  While  not  in  full 
accord  with  its  directions,  we  think  we  can  teach  effects  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  as  well  as  other  things,  without  specicd  direction." 

ClarTcshurg.  — No  text-books,  charts,  books  of  reference. 

Dalton.  —  "No  regular  text-book,  but  each  teacher  has  some  book 
for  reference.  Higher  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have  access 
to  charts.  Nothing  special  in  lower  grades."  Instruction  "mainly 
on  lines  suggested  by  Mrs.  Hallock  when  she  was  employed  by  the 
State  Board  to  instruct  the  teachers." 

Egremont.  —  "Almost  nothing  by  way  of  charts,  etc."  "Teach- 
ers are  directed  by  superintendent  to  regard  requirements  of  the 
law." 

Florida.  —  Charts  and  text-book. 

Great  Barrington.  —  "Seventy  lessons  per  annum  of  twenty  min- 
utes each."  No  text-book  or  charts,  outside  of  help  afforded  by 
libraries  and  periodicals. 
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Hancock.  —  "In  one  of  the  schools  three  girls  have  a  lesson  daily ; 
in  the  other  schools  they  average  twice  per  week."  "  One  chart  for 
four  schools."  "The  Teachers'  Anatomical  Aid,  with  engraved 
plates  and  complete  manikins,  also  showing  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  cigarette  smoking  on  the  vital  organs." 

Hinsdale.  —  Charts.  "We  intend  to  have  the  law  carried  out." 
"  They  are  supposed  to  give  two  lessons  each  week," — oral  instruc- 
tion.    Text-book  instruction,  —  "  any  grade  above  the  primary." 

Lanesborough.  —  Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  school  committee  have 
failed  to  elicit  any  response,  and  so  may  not  have  reached  them.  A 
former  member  of  the  committee  courteously  gives  the  information 
that  physiology  is  taught;  "  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  phy- 
siology is  taught  (out  of  books  emphasizing  the  temperance  element) 
for  about  fifty  recitations  a  year,  with  oral  instruction  in  all  grades, 
by  teachers  in  full  sympathy  with  the  subject.  I  think  the  spirit  of 
the  law  is  complied  with." 

Lee.  —  "No  charts  except  in  grammar  and  high  school  depart- 
ment." Oral  instruction  is  given  "about  one  hour  per  week  in  nearly 
all  the  departments;  "  text-book  instruction,  "  about  the  same  time, 
in  intermediate  and  grammar  grades." 

Lenox.  —  No  reference  books  or  charts  "outside  of  general  help 
afforded  by  libraries  and  periodicals." 

Monterey.  —  "We  follow  the  Massachusetts  course  of  study." 
"Have  good  charts  on  alcohol."  "Dr.  Brown  has  also  lectured  on 
the  subject  before  the  schools."  "  Have  found  it  difficult  to  do  much 
with  the  subject  in  the  lower  grades.  Many  teachers  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  of  chemistry,  which  ought  to  go 
with  it." 

Mt.  Washington. — No  charts  or  reference  books.  "Schools  are 
ungraded,  and  the  teachers  use  the  book,  and  combine  oral  teaching 
while  using  the  book  more  or  less,  as  they  see  fit." 

Neio  Ash  ford.  —  "  One  chart,  but  no  reference  book."  Oral  and 
text-book  instruction  reported  only  for  "  the  second  grade." 

New  Marlborough. — Definite  "provisions  for  study"  made  by 
superintendent.  "  Not  definite  times  and  places,  but  directions  to 
teach  faithfully  as  in  text- books,  and  to  give  frequent  oral  instruction 
in  primary  grades."  "  Cannot  speak  definitely"  as  to  time  for  oi'al 
instruction.  Temperance  instruction. has  its  "  full  text-book  share." 
"  A  few  old  and  badly  worn  charts." 

North  Adams. —  "A  few  charts  in  each  school."  Have  also 
"  used  the  charts  and  skeleton  at  State  Normal  School."  "  The  sub- 
ject is  taught  very  well  and  by  experiments,  etc.,  in  high  school." 
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Otis.  —  "  Chart."  "  Have  endeavored  to  impress  this  to  the  best 
of  my  ability." 

Peril.  —  "  Chart  in  one  school."  "  The  number  of  lessons  varies 
in  schools,  —  some  every  day,  others  three  times  per  week," 

Pittsjield.  —  "  Each  school  is  supposed  to  have  a  chart,  and  other 
text-books,  more  or  less,  on  the  subject." 

Richmond.  —  "  Almost  nothing  "  in  way  of  charts  and  reference 
books.  In  teachers'  meetings  and  in  school  visits  the  superintendent 
has  directed  attention  to  faithful  teaching  of  the  subject. 

Sandisfield.  —  "Taught  orally  to  smaller  pupils."  Schools  un- 
graded. Taught  every  day  in  some  schools ;  in  others,  only  once  a 
week,  according  to  size  of  school,  other  studies,  etc.  "  Some  teachers 
furnish  charts  and  reference  books." 

Savoy. — Times  not  reported.  "In  each  school  a  large  chart." 
"Could  not  send  this  until  I  had  visited  all  the  schools  and  seen  their 
work." 

Sheffield.  —  "A  very  few  old  charts  ;  not  any  reference  books." 

StocJcbridge.  —  "We  have  a  manikin  which  accommodates  five  of 
the  ten  school  departments."  "Are  willing  to  comply  with  every- 
thing reasonable,  but  think  that  more  time  than  now  given  would 
seriously  interfere  with  progress  in  other  subjects."  Effects  of  alcohol 
first  taught  in  grade  4.  "  Do  not  believe  that  temperance  instruction 
should  be  mentioned  below  the  fourth  grade  of  school." 

Tyringham.  —  Oral  lessons  "quite  often."  "Have  ordered  new 
books."  "  No  special  charts."  Teachers  have  some  which  they  own. 
"Have  a  school  pledge,  and  good  teachers  that  believe  in  temperance." 

Washington.  —  "  Excellent  charts."  "  More  work  will  be  accom- 
plished the  present  year." 

West  Stockhridge.  —  "Approved  modern  physiological  charts  or 
plates."  "Have  always  tried  to  comply  with  and  observe  the  spirit 
and  requirements  of  the  statute  of  1885." 

Williamstotvn.  —  "Chart  for  upper  grades."  "  Think  we  are  giv- 
ing fully  as  much  time  as  the  law  requires,  if  not  more." 

Windso7\  —  No  report  of  oral  instruction.  For  text-book  instruc- 
tion, "not  less  than  one  half  hour  per  week;  in  some  schools  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  per  day."  "No  reference  books,  charts, 
etc.,  are  provided.  Some  teachers  have  books  of  their  own  which 
they  use." 
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Bristol  County. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

'o.S'o 
0)^  o 

TOWNS 

3.            School 

Com- 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

°g§ 

mittee. 

Acushnet, 

.    Tee, 

Yes, 

1  to4 

1 

5  to  8 

n 

- 

Attleboroug 

h,     .    Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

3, 14  weeks. 

4  to  8 

- 

- 

Berkley, 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes, 

All. 

3 

All. 

3 

- 

Dartmouth, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  3 

1 

4  to  9 

1 

- 

Dighton, 

.     Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

1,2 

1 

3  to  9 

2 

- 

Easton, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

h 

4  to  9 

htoi 

80 

Fairhaven, 

.     Yes, 

Yes, 

lto6 

1 

7,8 

i 

80 

Fall  River, 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes,       , 

1  to6 

2 

7,8 

2 

80 

Freetown, 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

i 

4  to  9 

h 

- 

Mansfield, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to3 

h 

4  to  9 

5 

60 

New  Bedfor 

d,     .    Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

i 

4  to  9 

- 

80 

N.  Attleborc 

>ugh,    Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1  to  8 

11  to  21, 12 
weeks. 

9 

1.^ 

36 

Norton, 

.    Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  8 

1  period. 

- 

Raynham, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

lto8 

1  period. 

9 

5  periods. 

- 

Rehoboth, 

.       -       - 

Yes,       . 

All.* 

i 

All. 

h 

- 

Seekonk, 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes  (?), 

All. 

- 

4  to  8 

- 

- 

Somerset, 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

All. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Swansea, 

.    Yes, 

Yes,       . 

All. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Taunton, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

k 

4  to  8 

- 

80 

Westport,' 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes,       , 

1  to3 

1 

4  to  9 

1 

24 

Acushnet.  — No  helps. 

AttlehoroiLgh.  —  No  helps  except  charts  in  books.  "Would  com- 
ply with  the  highest  law  if  we  had  no  civil  law.  This  law  requires 
too  much  time  rather  than  too  little." 

Berkley.  —  Charts  in  some  schools,  but  not  in  all.  School  physi- 
ology journals.  Schools  ungraded.  "No  teacher  gives  less  than 
three  lessons  per  week,  and  most  of  them  every  day."  "All  is  done 
that  is  possible,  when  the  ages  of  the  pupils  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion." "Many  very  small  children  who  cannot  speak  our  language, 
—  mainly  Portuguese." 

Dartmouth. — Physiological  charts  in  many  schools.  "Teachers 
are  furnished  a  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  its  aim 
being  to  develop  in  the  children  a  respect  for  their  bodies,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  use  them  properly." 

Dighton.  —  "  Manikins." 
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Easton.  —  Charts  in  lower  schools.  Skeleton,  manikin  and  charts 
in  the  high  school.  "  We  are  as  systematic  and  thorough  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  branch  as  we  are  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects." 

Fairhaven.  —  Chart  in  high  school. 

Fall  River.  —  Oral  instruction  "included  under  observation  les- 
sons, to  which  two  hours  a  week  are  given.  Has  first  place  in  these 
lessons."     Charts  are  furnished. 

Freetoion.  —  No  helps  furnished.  Reference  books  from  the  pub- 
lic library  are  used  by  many  teachers. 

Mansfield.  — No  helps. 

JVew  Bedford.  —  "  Use  a  variety  of  reference  books  and  charts." 

North  Attleborough.  —  "Grades  1  to  3,  five  lessons  in  two  weeks- 
for  twelve  weeks ;  4  to  9,  three  times  in  two  weeks  for  twelve  weeks."' 
A  number  of  text-books  for  desk  use.  "  Next  year  we  shall  give  a 
more  thorough  course  in  this  important  subject." 

Norton.  —  Chart  in  each  school. 

Raynham. — Anatomical  charts,  with  a  small  reference  physiology 
for  desk  use. 

Rehoboth.  —  First  question  not  answered.  Schools  ungraded. 
Instruction  given  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  Text-books  used  in 
some  years.  Charts  furnished.  Two  or  three  lessons  a  week,  prob- 
ably.     "Will  try  to  be  better  informed  on  the  subject  next  time." 

Seekonk.  —  Schools  ungraded.  Instruction  given  to  a  school  as 
a  whole.  "By  some  teachers  in  the  form  of  lectures,"  which  pupils 
are  required  to  write  out  afterwards.  "  Others  [pupils]  read  from  the 
books,  the  teachers  making  explanations  and  calling  for  remarks."  Na 
information  as  to  time.     Charts  and  other  text-books  for  reference. 

Somerset.  —  "We  teach  physiology  in  all  our  schools  regularly,, 
with  special  reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  and  narcotics. 
The  results  of  such  instruction  are  not  always  what  we  desire,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  tobacco.  We  certainly  have  reason  to  think  our 
efforts  are  not  fruitless." 

/Swansea.  —  No  text-books  used.  Reference  books  and  charts. 
Instruction  oral  in  all  grades,  about  ten  minutes  each  day.  Monthly 
examinations.  Results  more  satisfactory  than  when  text-books  are 
used. 

Tatinton.  —  Charts  and  numerous  desk  books.  Under  text-book 
instruction  the  intention  is  "to  complete  the  text- book  used  during 
the  year's  work."  "Try  to  carry  out  the  law  in  spirit."  "Always 
include  questions  upon  the  subject"  in  the  school  examinations. 

Westport.  —  Charts  in  many  schools.  Course  of  study  provided 
for  the  teachers.  Aim  to  develop  in  children  a  respect  for  their 
bodies,  to  the  end  that  they  may  use  them  properly. 
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Dukes  County. 


TOWNS. 


Chilmark,    . 
Cottage  City, 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head,  . 
Gosnold, 
Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury, 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 


School 
Com- 
mittee. 


Teachers 


Yes, 

Yes, 

Tes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Obal  Instruction. 


Grades. 


1  to5 
1  to  5 
1  to  5 
Lower. 
Lower. 
1  to5 
1  to5 


Time  given 


Text -BOOK  Instruc- 
tion. 


Grades. 


6  to  9 
6  to  9 
6  to  9 
Higher. 
Higher. 
6  to  9 
6  to  9 


Time  given. 


;:sw 


With  the  exception  of  Gay  Head  and  Gosnold,  the  towns  of  Dukes 
count}^  are  in  one  superintendency.  There  is  some  oral  instruction  in 
the  sixth  grade,  where  the  text-book  instruction  begins.  No  time 
allowance  is  reported  for  the  oral  instruction. 

Chilmark.  — Anatomical  charts  and  many  different  text-books. 

Cottage  City.  —  Anatomical  charts  and  many  different  text-books. 

Edgartoicn.  —  Anatomical  charts  and  many  different  text-books. 

Gay  Head.  —  Only  one  school,  hence  a  mixed  or  ungraded  school. 

Gosnold.  —  Only  one  school,  hence  a  mixed  or  ungraded  school. 

Tisbury.  — Anatomical  charts  and  many  different  text-books. 

West  Tisbury.  —  Anatomical  charts  and  many  different  text-books. 


Essex  County. 


Definite   Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

TOWNS. 

School 

Com- 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

mittee. 

Amesbury,  . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

1 

4  to  8 

1,33  weeks. 

40 

Andover, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  3 

k 

4  to  9 

1 

56 

Beverly, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  6 

h 

7,  8 

5  periods,  h 

120 

Boxford, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

Upper. 

- 

- 

Danvers, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1,  2,  3,  4, 

6,  7 
1  to  3 

1 

4 

5,  8,9 

1  to  1 

- 

Essex,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1^ 

4  to  9 

1  to  2 

25 

Georgetown, 

No, 

Yes  and 
no. 

1  to4 

- 

5  to  8 

oj  periods, 
18  weeks. 

48 

Gloucester,  . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

-          ~ 

~            ~ 

83 
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DsriNiTE  Provi- 
sion MADE  BT  — 

Oral  Instktjction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

1|1 

TOWNS. 

School 

Com- 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades, 

Time  given. 

°o-a 

mittee. 

Groveland,  . 

No, 

No(?).. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Hamilton,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to  3 

1  period. 

3  to  9 

- 

- 

Haverhill,    . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to9 

1  period. 

- 

- 

80 

Ipswich, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

2 

6  to  9 

^,  daily. 

- 

Lawrence,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto9 

2 

- 

- 

50 

Lynn,  . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto4 

\ 

5  to  9 

- 

80 

Lynnfield,    . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1  to  5 

- 

6  to  9 

- 

- 

Manchester, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

- 

3  to  7 

- 

100 

Marblehead, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to  8 

- 

9 

1,3  months. 

- 

Merrimac,    . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1  to  7  or  8 

- 

7  to  9 

i 

20 

Methuen, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

7  to  9 

- 

- 

Middleton,   . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto5 

2 

eto8 

1 

- 

Nahant, 

No, 

No, 

- 

- 

- 

75 

Newbury,    . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

All. 

1  period. 

- 

- 

- 

Newburyport,     . 

Yes,       . 

Yes  (?), 

All. 

1 

- 

- 

40 

North  Andover,  . 

Ye8(?), 

No  (?),. 

All. 

1  period. 

- 

- 

60 

Peabody, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto7 

i 

8,9 

Itoll 

- 

Rockport,    . 
Rowley, 

Yes, 

No, 

Yes,       . 

No, 

1.2 

5  periods, 
15  weeks. 

3  to  8 

1,15  weeks. 

38 

Salem,  . 

Yes, 

Ye8(?),. 

All. 

k 

- 

- 

- 

Salisbury,    • 

Yes, 

Yes,       , 

lto3 

2| 

4  to  9 

2i 

- 

Saugus, 
Swampscott, 

Yes, 
Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 

All. 
lto3 

2  periods, 
5  months. 

4  to  8 

1 

48 

Topsfleld,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

3,4 

2  periods. 

6,9 

2  periods. 

- 

Wenham,     . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

1  to  3 

5  periods. 

4  tog 

- 

- 

West  Newbury,  . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

2 

48 

Ameshury.  — Physiological  charts. 

Andover.- — Reference  books.  No  charts.  Microscope  in  ninth 
grade.  "  Our  teachers  attempt  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  cigarette 
smoking,  both  in  class  work  and  by  private  talk  with  the  boys." 

Beverly.  —  Oral  instruction  "twenty-five  minutes  per  week  for 
forty  weeks."  Plenty  of  reference  books.  Anatomical  models. 
"Teach  too  much  rather  than  too  little."  "  Endeavor  to  teach  prac- 
tical hygiene  of  eating,  dress,  sanitation,  etc." 

Boxford.  —  Schools  ungraded.     Teachers  have  recitations  once  or 
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twice  a  week  for  the  older  pupils,  who  use  text-books.  Younger  pupils 
get  more  or  less  from  such  oral  instruction  as  may  be  given.  Charts. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  physician,  has  sometimes  explained 
these  charts  to  the  pupils.  "  We  try  to  comply  with  the  law,  so  far 
as  we  can."  Subject  difficult  to  teach,  and  teachers  frequently  lack 
the  knowledge  needed  to  teach  it  properly. 

Danvers.  — No  helps  mentioned.  Printed  schedule  of  time  allow- 
ances for  the  several  subjects  in  each  grade  furnished.  Teachers 
average  more  than  schedule  time. 

Essex.  — Oral  instruction  "  generally  three  times  per  week,"  about 
one  half  hour  each  time,  but  "varied  oftentimes."  Charts,  public 
library  books  and  papers  taken  by  teachers. 

Georgetoivn.  —  Oral  instruction  in  grades  1  to  4 ;  in  one  case,  in 
grades  5  and  6.  "Five  minutes  per  lesson,  one  lesson  a  week, 
thirty-six  weeks."  No  helps  in  lower  schools.  Charts  and  reference 
books  in  high  school.  "About  fifty  pupils  out  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  in  town  have  some  instruction  in  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  tobacco."  Eight  teachers  report  that  they  have  no  definite  times 
and  places  for  the  required  instruction  ;  three,  that  they  have  such 
times  and  places. 

Gloucester.  —  "With  charts  in  ninth  grade."  "  No  text-books  in 
hands  of  pupils.     A  variety  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of  teachers." 

Groveland. — The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  "generally, 
no."  There  is  some  instruction,  however,  one  school  giving  one 
oral  lesson  a  week,  fifteen  minutes  per  lesson,  for  eight  weeks,  to 
grades  1  and  2  ;  and  another  one  oral  lesson  per  week,  thirty  minutes 
per  lesson,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  to  grades  6  and  7.  Three  schools 
give  one  or  two  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  one  case  and  thirty- 
six  weeks  in  the  other  two.  "Oral  or  written  instruction  given  to 
about  one  fourth  of  the  enrolment."  No  helps  except  charts  in  the 
high  school. 

Hamilton.  —  "Teachers  are  directed  to  give  one  lesson  each 
week,"  with  text-books,  in  grades  4  to  9.  No  help  except  charts. 
"As  a  rule,  our  teachers  have  a  lesson  in  physiology  every  Friday." 
"  Just  had  a  thorough  test  from  grade  4  up." 

Haverhill.  —  Charts.  Teachers  are  furnished  with  a  physiology. 
No  text-books  in  hands  of  pupils. 

Ipsivich.  — Reference  books.  Charts  in  high  and  grammar  grades. 
Oral  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  at  "meetings  of  society  of 
'  bands  of  mercy.'  " 

Laioreyice.  —  Text-books  not  used  in  elementary  grades,  except 
such  as  are  at  teachers'  desks.  No  one  book  approved  for  elementary 
grades.     Charts  for  higher  grades. 
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Lynn.  —  Stated  lectures  in  high  school  supplemented  by  text- 
books. Charts,  reference  books  and  handbooks.  "Vigilance  on 
part  of  a  few  parents  and  the  superintendent  has  kept  the  work  near 
the  standard  of  compliance." 

Lynnfield.  —  "Each  of  our  teachers  has  several  classes  [grades?] 
and  has  a  very  short  time  for  any  recitation."  "A  few  minutes 
daily." 

Manchester.  —  Reference  books.  "  Twenty  weeks  in  lower  grades, 
with  nature  study,"  but  no  time  allowances  reported.  "We  aim  to 
keep  the  law,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  consistently,  avoid  extremes." 

Marblehead.  —  "Notes  kept  in  upper  grades."  No  time  allow- 
ances reported  for  lower  grades. 

Merrimac. — Charts  in  8th  and  9th  grades.  High  school, — no 
course  last  year.     No  time  allowances  reported  for  oral  instruction. 

Methuen.  —  No  time  allowances  reported.  As  to  helps  for  teachers, 
the  reply  is,  "  Only  such  as  are  used  to  help  illustration  of  subject." 

Middleton.  —  Oral  instruction  "perhaps  two  hours  a  week." 
Text-book  instruction  "one  hour  a  week,  I  should  say."  No  helps 
to  any  extent.  Two  or  three  text-books  at  the  teacher's  desk. 
"  Scholars  take  notes  from  readings." 

JSfahant.  —  "All  the  work  below  the  high  school  is  oral.  The 
lessons  are  given  at  no  stated  time."  No  time  allowances,  no  helps; 
nothing  else  reported. 

Newbury.  —  School  ungraded.  All  instruction  oral.  Text-books 
for  teachers'  desks.  "We  try  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  $3,000  "  to  do  the  work  of  $4,000. 

Neivhuryport. — Teachers  "generally"  have  definite  times  and 
places  for  the  instruction.  No  text-books  except  in  high  school.  No 
helps  except  in  high  school. 

North  Andover. — The  first  question  is  answered  thus:  "Yes, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  town,  as  the  committee  regard  them." 
The  second  thus:  "No,  not  as  to  time.  It  is,  however,  a  definite 
branch  in  the  printed  course  of  study."  No  text-books  in  lower 
grades.  As  to  helps,  "  very  little  except  as  to  books,  within  the  last 
few  years,  at  least.  There  may  be  charts  which  have  been  banished 
to  the  closets  and  which  I  have  not  seen.  That's  where  they  usually 
go  after  the  first  year  in  other  towns."  "Committee  have  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  genuine  temperance  instruction  as  re- 
quired by  the  public  statutes,  but  probably  not  in  a  manner  to  suit 
text- book  publishers  or  fanatics.  As  a  result,  we  have  less  cigarette 
smoking,  at  least,  than  in  any  other  town  where  I  have  been  em- 
ployed." 

Peabody.  — Two  or  three  series  of  charts. 
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MocJcport.  —  "Little  talks  daily  on  temperance  and  health  for 
fifteen  weeks  "  to  grades  1  and  2.  Grades  3  and  4  devote  an  hour  a 
week  to  reading  suitable  matter  in  connection  with  language  work. 
No  helps  reported  except  charts. 

Roidey.  —  "  Only  a  few  five-minute  talks  during  the  year,  as  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  other  subjects." 

Salem.  —  "The  course  of  study  requires  one  hour  a  week  in  all 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  This  is  practically  cut  down  probably 
about  one  half,  and  in  all  grades  the  teaching  is  largely  oral,  —  in  the 
primary  grades  altogether  oral."     No  helps  reported. 

Salisbury.  — ' '  Think  we  do  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
subject  as  its  importance  merits." 

Saugus. — First  two  inquiries  answered  by  the  word  "certainly." 
A  variety  of  books  for  teachers.  "In  all  grades  we  emphasize  the 
positive  side  of  the  subject." 

Swampscott. — Oral  instruction  as  "  a  part  of  the  nature  work." 
Text-book  instruction  twice  a  week,  half  hour  each  lesson.     Charts. 

Topsjield.  —  Charts  and  manikin. 

WenJiam.  —  "Same  provision  ...  as  for  history,  geography, 
etc."  For  oral  work,  daily  talks  of  eight  to  ten  minutes  each. 
Charts.  "  Teachers  are  instructed  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law." 

West  Newhury.  —  No  helps  reported. 

Franklin  County. 
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Franklin  County 

—  Concluded. 
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Ashfield.  —  Reference  books  for  high  school  teachers. 

Bernardston.  —  Teachers  required  by  the  committee  to  give  the 
instruction.  "  Some  of  them  [t.e.,  the  teachers]  do  [f.e.,  have  defi- 
nite times  and  places]  for  such  an  arrangement."  Oral  instruction 
in  most  of  the  schools.  "  Cannot  give  the  approximate  time."  Text- 
books used  in  one  or  two  of  the  schools.  "  Have  adopted  no  partic- 
ular text-book."  "  Told  the  teachers  to  follow  any  standard  work." 
No  helps.  "  Access  to  an  excellent  town  library."  "Oral  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  public  schools  [i.e.,  the  elementary] 
and  text-books  and  charts  reserved  for  the  institute  [i.e.,  for  the 
high  school]."  "If  we  are  not  complying  with  the  State  regulations, 
we  wish  to  know  it." 

Charlemont.  —  Charts  in  some  schools. 

Colrain.  — Charts  for  each  school.  "In  the  country  schools  the 
first  three  grades  take  it  one  term,  the  second  three  the  next  term  and 
the  7th  to  9th  grades  the  third  term. 

Conway.  — A  few  charts.  School  Physiology  Journal  furnished  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  "As  our  schools  are  graded  with  three  classes  in 
each  room,  it  was  thought  best  to  restrict  the  study  to  one  class  in  the 
intermediate  and  two  in  the  grammar,  the  study  continuing  until 
books  are  completed,  instead  of  taking  a  few  lessons  all  along,  making 
too  many  daily  recitations." 
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Deerfield.  —  Charts  for  most  pupils,  —  "all  but  the  outside  schools." 

Erving.  —  Charts  in  some  schools. 

Gill.  — No  helps  reported. 

Greenfield.  —  A  few  reference  books  and  a  set  of  charts. 

Hawley.  —  No  helps. 

Heath. — Charts.  Forty-five  to  fifty  lessons  a  year  "in  all  our 
schools." 

Leverett. — No  helps.  "  Our  children  at  ten  or  twelve  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  subject.  Schools  are  ungraded.  No  time  allow- 
ances reported." 

Leyden. — No  graded  schools.  "Text-book  is  used  wholly." 
Charts. 

Monroe.  — No  helps.     No  time  allowances  reported. 

Montague.  —  "We  mean  to  devote  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  a 
week  to  it  as  a  special  recitation."  Charts  and  two  pasteboard 
manikins. 

New  Salem.  —  Schools  ungraded.  Teachers  directed  to  give  two 
lessons  a  week.  "  Every  member  of  our  school  board  is  a  prohibi- 
tionist, and  anxious  to  have  the  subject  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquor  fully  and  properly  taught."  Some  complaint  about 
lack  of  attention  to  the  subject.  Chief  complaint  from  one  who  prob- 
ably wants  daily  recitations.  Committee  believes  it  is  doing  right 
in  its  provisions.  Charts.  Some  of  them  represent  the  natural 
stomach  and  the  inebriate's  ;  "  not  being  aware  how  true  they  might 
be,  we  have  not  urged  their  use." 

Nortlifield.  —  Charts. 

Orange.  —  Charts.  No  time  allowances  for  oral  instruction  re- 
ported. 

Roioe. — Charts.  No  time  allowances  reported  for  oral  instruction. 
Schools  ungraded. 

Shelburne.  —  Some  of  the  schools  ungraded.  Charts  for  each 
school. 

Shutesbiiry.  — No  helps  reported.  "  Our  schools  are  not  graded." 
"  Instruction  given,  either  oral  or  with  aid  of  text-books.  Not  less 
than  three  lessons  per  week." 

Sunderland.  —  In  third  gi-ade,  three  lessons  a  week  for  fourteen 
weeks.  "  We  believe  in  giving  this  instruction  an  appropriate  time 
and  place,  but  do  not  care  to  consider  it  more  important  than  other 
branches  of  study,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  some  well- 
meaning  but  over-zealous  individuals." 

Warioick.  —  Charts  in  some  schools. 

Wendell.  —  Charts  in  some  schools. 

Wliately. — Teachers  have  definite  times  and  places   "when  the 
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text-book  is  used."  Sorae  teachers  give  oral  instruction.  Some 
are  "  unable  to  do  this  kind  of  work."  No  helps.  Ladies  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  supply  each  teacher  with  the  School  Physiology  Journal. 
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Agatvam.  —  "  Follow  State  course."  "  Occasional  talks  on  tem- 
perance." No  definite  times  and  places  heretofore ;  teachers  in- 
structed to  provide  them  hereafter.  Various  physiologies,  but  no 
charts.  Teachers  directed  to  have  one  lesson  a  week  with  special 
reference  to  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  etc.  Some  teachers  think 
such  Instruction  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  thought  proper 
to   teach   the    public    school  children  something  of   the  evils  of   an 
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intemperate  life.  To  teach  something  dogmatically,  however,  that  is 
only  a  matter  of  opinion  "sets  a  dangerous  precedent."  "If  the 
partisans  of  one  side  of  this  disputed  question  may  invoke  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commonwealth  to  compel  the  teaching  of  their  particu- 
lar dogma  or  theory,  why  may  not  the  partisans  of  other  disputed 
dogmas  or  theories  do  the  same?"  There  is  a  tendency,  in  some 
eases,  "to  create  in  the  minds  of  children  a  morbid  desire  for  the 
forbidden  drinks,"  and  an  instance  is  cited. 

Blandford.  —  "  Teachers  are  instructed  to  do  what  is  required  by 
law."     "  Very  little  oral  work  is  done."     No  helps. 

Brimjield.  — ' '  Not  very  definite  "  provision  made  by  the  committee, 
and  none  by  the  teachers.  "  We  expect,  beginning  with  September, 
to  have  the  matter  definitely  fixed."  Except  in  the  academy,  no 
text-books  "that  I  am  aware  of."  No  helps.  "Room  for  im- 
provement.    We  shall  try  to  improve." 

Chester.  — No  helps  reported. 

Chicopee.  — Desk  physiologies  for  helps. 

East  Longmeadoiv.  —  Charts  for  higher  grades. 

Granville.  —  No  helps.  "  Follow  the  course  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education." 

Hampden. — For  helps  "  all  books  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent are  furnished." 

Holland.  — No  helps  reported. 

Holyoke.  —  A  few  charts  ;  some  excellent  models  ;  books  at  teach- 
ers' desks.  "  Teachers  are  earnest  to  do  the  best  that  is  possible 
with  this  very  difficult  work."  "  Our  most  pressing  need  is  how  to 
check  cigarette  smoking." 

Longraeadoiv.  — No  helps. 

Ludlow.  — No  helps  reported. 

Monson. — Majority  of  schools  have  a  manikin;  high  school,  a 
skeleton.  No  charts  about  "  alcoholic  stimulants."  "Aim  to  give 
children  a  right  conception  of  the  question."  "As  much  harm  is 
done  by  over-teaching  it  as  in  under-teaching  it."  "  Probably  every 
teacher  gives  daily  instruction  in  true  temperance." 

Montgomery. — Text-book  instruction  is  also  reported,  "Would 
like  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing." 

Palmer.  —  "Reference  books  and  charts  are  used."  "We  are 
careful  to  comply  with  the  law." 

Russell.  —  Charts  for  all  schools.  "Committee,  when  visiting 
schools,  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  show 
them  the  importance  of  such  instruction."  Oral  instruction  for  pupils 
under  ten,  text-book  instruction  for  the  rest.  Schools  ungraded. 
Schools  visited,  to  see  that  committee's    instructions  are  followed. 

Soutliiuick.  —  No  helps  reported. 
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Springfield.  —  "In  grade  10  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  biology." 
Reference  books.  "  Comply  quite  fully  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  present  law."     High  school  instruction  confined  to  the  first  year. 

Tolland.  —  Schools  small  and  ungraded.  Older  pupils  use  text- 
books. 

Wales.  —  No  helps  reported. 

West  Springfield. — But  few  helps  are  provided.  Amount  of 
instruction  "  seems  to  have  varied  in  different  schools." 

Westfield.  —  "  No  definite  amount "  of  oral  instruction.  No  helps. 
No  text-books.  "  Plan  to  have  them,"  —  that  is,  definite  times  and 
places  in  the  daily  programs  for  the  required  instruction. 

Wilhraham. — No  helps  reported. 

Hampshire  County. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

i-S  . 

«^   Q   o 

TOWNS. 

School 

Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

^2S 

Amiierst,      . 
Belchertown, 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 

4  to  6 
Ungraded. 

30  to  60 
periods. 

7  to  9 

60  to  80 
periods. 

152 

Chesterfield, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Primary. 

Jtoi 

Upper. 

h 

- 

Cummington, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Lower. 

50  minutes. 

Upper. 

1| 

- 

EasthamptOD, 
Enfield, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes,       . 

4  to  8 
Lower. 

1  period, 
2  terms. 

9 
Higher. 

_ 

48 

Goshen, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Primary. 

5 

Grammar. 

- 

- 

Granby, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  8 

1  period. 

50 

Greenwich, . 

-        - 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

Higher. 

4 

- 

Hadley, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to.^ 

1 

6  to  9 

1 

- 

Hatfield,       . 
Huntington, 

Yes, 
Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 

Lower. 
lto3 

1  period, 

1  term. 
1  period. 

Upper. 
4  to  9 

- 

Middlefield, 

No, 

Yes, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto8 

^tolj 

6  to  9 

Itoli 

- 

Pelham, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plainfield,   . 

Yes  (?), 

No, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prescott, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

50  per  year. 

Upper. 

50  per  year. 

- 

South  Hadley,     . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto4 

5 

5  to  9 

1 

40 

Southampton, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to  8 

1  period. 

9 

- 

- 

Ware,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  5 

1 

6  to  9 

- 

40 

Westhampton,    . 

Yes  (?), 

Yes  (?), 

Lower. 

Upper. 

- 

- 

Williamsburg,     . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

1  to  3 

%  to  1 

4  to  9 

1 

60 

Worthington, 

Yes,       . 

- 

lto4 

5 

5  to  9 

5 

" 

*  Two  or  three  periods,  one  year. 
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Amherst. — Reference  books  and  a  few  charts.  Thorough  course 
in  the  high  school  of  seventy  lessons. 

Belchertoion.  —  "  The  school  committee  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
requirement,  and  during  the  last  year  have  examined  different  text- 
books, with  a  view  to  seeking  the  best  results  from  this  study.  I 
wish  to  answer  these  questions  truthfully,  and  think  I  have ;  but  I 
must  explain  that  in  some  years  we  have  no  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene.  The  next  year  we  put  two  classes  together.  This 
seems  better  when  classes  are  small." 

Chesterjielcl.  —  "Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  twice  each  week."  "A 
manikin  chart." 

Cummington.  —  Schools  ungraded. 

EastJiampton.  —  Some  of  the  lower  grades  have  text-books.  "  No 
special  text-books."     No  helps. 

Eiijield.  —  Oral  instruction  "varies  in  different  schools."  Text 
book  instruction,  —  "this  j^ear  it  has  been  much  broken  in  time." 
No  helps.  "We  intend  to  comply  with  the  law,  although  the  com 
mittee  as  a  whole  do  not  believe  in  mechanical  application  of  it." 

Goshen.  —  No  helps.     No  time  reported  for  oral  instruction. 

Granby.  —  "  Forms  a  part  of  our  printed  course,  and  teachers  do 
not  neglect  it."     No  helps  reported. 

Hadley.  —  Some  charts,  but  on  the  whole,  few  helps.  Examina- 
tions in  physiology  as  in  other  studies. 

Hatfield.  —  Schools  variously  graded.  Oral  instruction  in  the  two 
older  primary  grades,  one  or  two  terms  a  year.  Text-books  in  7th 
and  8th  grades,  two  or  three  terms  in  the  two  years.  Charts. 
''•  The  oral  teaching  is  very  much  what  the  qualifications  and  tastes 
of  the  teacher  make  it."  "  The  superintendent  and  not  the  commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  for 
it  has  been  entirely  in  his  hands,"  observes  the  superintendent. 
"The  moral  effect  of  the  instruction  given  has  been  thought  to  be 
stronger  than  if  points  were  repeated  ad  nauseam,.'' 

Huntington.  —  "Have  charts."  "Aim  to  give  the  instruction  in 
connection  with  regular  school  work." 

Middlefield.  —  Schools  ungraded  or  rural.  No  estimate  can  be 
given  about  time  for  oral  instruction.  As  to  text-book  instruction, 
' '  each  teacher  manages  the  matter  for  herself,  and  forms  classes  as 
she  thinks  best."     "We  have  a  large  chart." 

Nortliampton.  — Few  helps.  "A  carefully  arranged  plan  for  dif- 
ferent grades  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
which  will  greatly  aid  in  the  work." 

Pelham. — Schools    ungraded.     No   helps.     "Three   lessons    per 
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week  of  about  fifteen  minutes  each."  "  Each  lesson  is  supplemented 
with  oral  instruction," 

Plainfield.  —  No  further  provision  by  the  committee  "than  to 
adopt  a  text-book  in  physiology  containing  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  question."  Schools  ungraded.  Text- books  used  by  older 
pupils.  No  time  allowances  reported.  One  or  two  "physiological 
charts  or  manikins,  not,  however,  specially  adapted  to  this  particular 
line  of  instruction." 

Prescott.  —  Schools  ungraded.  Charts.  "We  aim  to  have  every 
pupil  know  what  are  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system." 

South  Hadley.  — A  few  charts.     Plaster  of  Paris  forms. 

Southampton.  —  "Provided  for  in  the  course  printed  by  the  super- 
intendent."    "No  special  text-book." 

Ware.  —  "We  cover  practically  in  each  grade  the  work  as  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  study  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt."  Manikin. 
Reference  books. 

Wesihampton.  —  "  Special  temperance  lessons  at  least  one  day  in 
every  week."     "A  chart."     No  graded  system. 

Williamsburg.  —  Some  schools  ungraded;  in  these,  "  fifteen  min- 
utes, twice  a  week,  for  thirty-six  weeks."  Some  reference  books. 
Examinations  above  fourth  grade. 

Worthington.  —  Some  charts. 

Greenivich.  —  "We  request  teachers  to  give  such  instruction." 
Schools  ungraded.  Six  text-books  have  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee. Talks,  reading  by  the  pupils,  clippings  from  papers  and 
blackboard  work.     No  helps  outside  of  books  reported. 

Middlesex  County. 


Definite   Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

5°  • 

«-c^ 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

0-25 

!2; 

Acton, . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1  to  5 

1  term. 

7  to  9 

1  term. 

80 

Arlington,   . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

1 

i 

2  to  8 

A  to  1 

- 

Ashby, 

Yea, 

Yes,       . 

1  to4 

k 

5  to  8 

i 

60 

Ashland, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

1 

4  to  9 

1 

- 

Ayer,   .        .        . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto9 

1§,  6  weeks. 

4  to  9 

1|,  6  weeks. 

45 

Bedford,       , 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  3 

2  periods. 

4  to  8 

2  periods. 

80 

Belmont, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto8 

U  to  3| 

9  to  10 

3J,  20 

weeks. 

100 
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Middlesex  County  —  Goiitinued. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

i-9 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

G-rades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given 

03.2.3 

Billerica, 
Boxborough, 

Yes,       , 
Yes,       . 

Yes, 
Yes,       , 

1  to3 
Ungraded. 

2  periods. 

4  to  9 
Ungraded. 

Ito  2 

periods. 
|toi 

40 

Burlington, . 

Yes,        . 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

2  periods. 

4  to  9 

2  periods. 

- 

Cambridge, . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto9 

s  to  1 

- 

- 

40 

Carlisle, 

No, 

No, 

- 

Some. 

- 

Some. 

- 

Chelmsford, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto7 

5t0| 

8  to  9 

itof 

120 

Concord, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

4 

5  year. 

7 

h  year. 

60 

Dracut, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

42  periods. 

- 

Dunstable,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  4 

J 

5  to  8 

I,  2  terms. 

- 

Everett, 
Framingham, 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

1  to  3 
lto6 

3  periods, 
12  weeks. 

4  to  9 
7  to  9 

3  periods, 
16  weeks. 

_ 

Groton, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

2  to  4 

ito| 

5  to  8 

J  to  1 

120 

HoUiston,    . 

Yes, 

-       - 

None. 

- 

All. 

- 

40 

Hopkinton,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to  4 

1 

5  to  9 

1 

- 

Hudson, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

2,  5 

^ 

5  to  8 

^tol 

60 

Lexington,  . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  5 

30  periods. 

6  to  9 

30  periods. 

60 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes,       . 

Yes, 
Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 

1  to3 
Ito  5 
Ito  3 

76  periods. 

5 

4  to  8 
6  to  8 

5  to  8 

38  to  76 

periods. 
5  periods, 
1  term. 

90 

Maiden, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  3 

4 

4  to  9 

I 

40 

Marlborough, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Ito  4 

\,  15  weeks. 

6  to  9 

1,  J  year. 

- 

Maynard, 

-       - 

Yes, 

Ito  9  (?) 

2 

4  to  9 

2 

150 

Medford, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

4,5 

- 

6  to  11 

lito2 

80* 

Melrose, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  3 

2 

4  to  9 

1 

- 

Natick, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

ItoU 

5  to  9 

If  to  2 

80 

Newton, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  3 

1 

- 

- 

80 

North  Reading,  . 
Pepperell,    . 
Reading, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  3 
Ito  3 
Ito  3 

1  period. 

Ito  2 
periods. 

4  to  9 
4  to  8 
3  to  8 

3  periods, 

14  weeks. 
1  period. 

1 

80 

Bherborn,    . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Ito  3 

5  periods. 

4  to  7 

5  periods. 

55 

Shirley, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

1 

5  to  9 

5 

- 

Somerville,  . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Ito  6 

1/6  to  h. 

7  to  9 

- 

80 

Stoneham,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Ito  9 

t- 

- 

- 

(?) 

Stow,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Ito  3 

1,  1  to  2 
terms. 

4  to  9 

5  periods, 
1  term. 

35 

*  One  hour  three  times  a  week  for  three  months, 
t  Two  to  three  periods,  five  months. 
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Middlesex  County — Concluded. 


Dbfinite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

1^1 

TOWNS. 

School 

tuoD 

Com- 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

^S» 

mittee. 

Sudbury,      . 

Yes, 

lto4 

5 

4  to  9 

1  to2 

_ 

Tewkebnry, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

periods. 
42  periods. 

36 

Townsend,  • 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

1  to4 

h 

5  to  9 

h 

45 

Tyngsborough,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

42  periods. 

- 

Wakefield,  . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

80 

Waltham,    . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

5  year. 
1 

4  to  9 

J  year. 

- 

Watertown, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto4 

3 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

- 

Wayland,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

3,4 

2  periods. 

5  to  9 

3  periods. 

- 

Weetford,    . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto5 

5  periods, 
1  term. 

6  to  8 

5  periods, 
1  term. 

- 

Weston, 

Yes, 

Yes,       , 

lto9 

- 

7 

1  period. 

- 

WilmingtoD, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

4  to  7 

1  period. 

- 

- 

36 

Winchester, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to4 

- 

5  to  8 

50  periods. 

100 

Woburn, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto9 

10  per  year. 

- 

- 

60 

Acton.  —  "Oral  in  first  five  grades,  in  connection  with  nature 
work."  "Not  much"  in  way  of  reference  books  or  charts.  "The 
subject  of  narcotics  is  taught  when  the  child  can  see  the  real  effect, 
and  not  the  word  of  teacher  or  book." 

Arlington.  —  It  was  voted  by  the  committee  Jan.  24,  1899, 
"that  all  teachers  give  especial  force  to  matters  of  cleanliness, 
health,  proper  food  and  clothiug,  care,  control  and  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  teach  in  the  most  judicious  and  thorough  manner  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system."  A  printed  course  of  study  for  physiology  and  hygiene 
accompanied  the  returns. 

Ashby.  —  "  Desk  books  "  used. 

Ashland.  —  "  Manikin."     "We  fully  comply  with  the  law." 

Ayer.  —  ' '  We  are  planning  to  enrich  this  study  by  more  experi- 
mental work,  less  book  study." 

Bedford.  —  "  Complete  school  chart." 

Belmont.  —  "A  manikin  chart;  also  models  of  the  brain,  eye, 
ear,"  "We  try  to  conform  to  the  statute,  and  do  as  little  harm  in 
so  doing  as  possible." 

Billerica.  —  No  helps. 

Boxborough.  —  "We  furnish  some  books  from  which  to  teach 
younger  children." 
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Burlington.  — We  have  "  the  complete  school  chart." 

Cambridge.  —  "Manikins,  charts,  models  and  various  reference 
books  for  pupils  and  teachers  are  authorized  for  the  high  schools. 
There  are  reference  books  in  all  the  other  schools.  Talks  are  given 
in  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  by  leading  physicians.  Last 
year  Mrs.  M.  E.  A.  Gleason,  State  superintendent  of  narcotics  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  spoke  to  all  the  teachers,  and  later,  by  request, 
spoke  in  some  of  the  schools." 

Carlisle.  —  "  While  the  subject  has  been  given  some  attention,  no 
regular  time  has  been  given  to  it,  and  no  regular  system  has  been 
adopted."  "The  teaching  has  been  spasmodic  rather  than  system- 
atic.    The  subject  is,  however,  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent." 

Chelmsford.  —  Charts  and  books  of  reference.  E.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, M.D.,  member  of  the  school  board,  has  spoken  to  pupils  on 
subjects  selected  by  the  teachers. 

Concord.  —  "We  have  always  retained  the  old  threefold  division 
of  our  schools  into  primary,  grammar  and  high.  Instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  is  given  one  half  year  each  in  the  primary, 
grammar  and  high  schools."  The  grades  selected  for  the  instruction 
are  the  fourth,  in  which  it  is  partly  oral  and  partly  text-book,  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

Dracut.  —  "  One  chart  for  all  the  schools."  "  In  the  mixed  school 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  as  much  time  as  stated."  "  In 
few  of  the  schools  only  are  the  results  satisfactory."  "  Required  in 
all  grades  except  the  primary,  fourteen  weeks,  three  periods  each 
week  or  an  equivalent  in  time." 

Dunstable.  —  "  The  full  letter  of  the  law  may  not  be  complied  with, 
but  faithful  teachers  have  attended  to  the  spirit  of  it." 

Everett.  —  "Some  miscellaneous  charts."  "Plan  seems  to  be 
satisfactory." 

Framingham. — No  time  allotments  reported.  "Charts  in  each 
grammar  school." 

Groton.  —  No  reference  books  or  charts. 

Holliston.  —  "All  grades  have  some  sort  of  text- book,  but  the 
amount  of  time  spent  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  sympathy  of 
the  individual  teacher  with  the  instruction."  "  No  oral  instruction, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  the  teachers."  No  ref- 
erence books  or  charts,  "but  we  are  willing  to  give  anything  the 
superintendent  asks  for."  "  The  whole  thing  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch  as  it  lacks  definiteness  and  the  interest  of  the  teaching 
force." 

HopMnton.  — No  reference  books  or  charts. 

Hudson.  — No  reference  books  or  charts. 
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Lexington.  —  Public  library ;  several  charts ;  as  much  help  as  in 
other  subjects.  "  We  comply  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  its  text."  "  If  we  were  left  free  from  outside  pressure 
for  a  few  years,  we  could  develop  a  much  better  course  than  that  we 
now  follow.  We  should  teach  more  hygiene  and  less  pathology ;  we 
should  defer  all  anatomical  work  until  the  upper  grades  were  reached. 
We  should  not  teach  physiology  to  small  children." 

Lincoln.  —  "The  complete  school  chart." 

Littleton.  —  Help,  "some,  not  much." 

Loivell.  —  "Definite  times  and  places  are  provided  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  I  know  personally  that  teachers  give  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  do  not  see  the  individual  programs  of  individual  teachers." 
"  Charts  are  supplied  to  each  grammar  school." 

3Ialden.  —  "We  have  subscribed  for  the  School  Physiology  Journal 
(fifty  copies),  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers."  "  We 
have  tried  to  be  good." 

Marlborough. — Provided  for  "under  the  general  head  of  nature 
study."  Has  "an  equal  footing  with  other  subjects  in  natural 
science,  and  receives  more  time."  "A  variety  of  text-books." 
"  Our  teachers  understand  that  they  are  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law."     "  Many  of  them  perform  more  work"  than  that  indicated. 

Maynard.  —  Oral  instruction,  "  perhaps  two  hours  a  week  in  each 
grade."     No  helps. 

Medford.  —  "No  means  of  knowing"  the  time  given  to  oral  in- 
struction. "It  is  classed  with  science,  and  subjects  only  are  indi- 
cated, leaving  teachers  to  give  the  necessary  time."  "We  have  no 
equipment,  except  in  high  school,  of  any  kind  except  charts  in 
grammar  schools."  "  A\''e  omit  instruction  in  this  subject  in  grades 
1  and  2,  and  this  year  we  have  suspended  it  temporarily  in  4,  5  and 
7,  to  try  the  experiment  of  allowing  previous  instruction  to  sink  in 
and  take  root,  rather  than  to  weary  pupils  by  frequent  repetition. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  permanent."  In  the  high  school 
"  we  conduct  the  work  by  the  library  and  laboratory  method." 

Melrose.  — No  helps  reported. 

Natick.  —  "  Charts  in  high  school."  "  We  believe  in  emphasizing 
-hygiene  and  avoiding  morbid  anatomy  and  too  many  details  about 
the  manufacturing  of  liquors  and  about  their  colors  and  flavors,  etc." 

Neioton. —  "Science  teacher  was  commissioned  last  year  to  look 
the  matter  up,  and  she  reported  that  the  law  was  being  fully  com- 
plied with." 

North  Reading.  —  In  primary  grades  included  with  nature  study, 
one  period  weekly  being  given  to  physiology  and  hygiene.  "In 
mixed  schools  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  as  much  time  "  as 
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in  other  schools.      "  In  a  few  of  the  schools  only  are  results  satisfac- 
tory."    "  One  chart  for  all  schools." 

Pepperell.  —  No  charts  or  reference  books.  "We  comply  with 
the  law  fully  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  goes.  "We  consider  the 
letter  of  the  law  nonsense." 

Reading.  —  "Physiology  Journal  is  accessible  to  every  teacher." 
Charts  and  reference  books  as  called  for  by  teachers.  "Assure  you 
that  the  law  has  been  observed." 

Sherborn. — No  helps.  "We  try  to  give  the  pupils  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject." 

Shirley.  —  "We  keep  the  spirit  of  the  law,  I  think."     Charts. 

Somerville.  —  "Each  school  building  has  a  set  of  charts."  No 
definite  instruction  in  the  Latin  School.  No  times  reported  for  text- 
book instruction. 

Stoneliam.  —  "Pupils  are  not  furnished  with  a  regular  text-book 
in  any  grade,  but  numerous  copies  of  different  text-books  are  used." 
"Have  a  few  old  charts."  Reference  books.  "Grades  1  to  4  in- 
clusive are  asked  to  emphasize  temperance  rather  than  intemperance." 

Stow.  —  "  Manikin  for  high  school."  "Our  work  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  is  assigned  to  the  winter  term  of  nine  or  ten  weeks, 
when  books  are  used.  Oral  instruction  twice  a  week  for  two  terms 
if  necessary." 

Sudbury.  —  No  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  subject  in  detail. 
' '  General  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  teachers  " 
that  the  subject  is  to  be  taught.     No  books  of  reference  nor  charts. 

Teioksbury.  —  Times  for  mixed  schools  are  less  than  those  reported. 
"  One  chart  for  all  the  schools."  "In  few  of  the  schools  only  are 
the  results  satisfactory." 

Townsend.  —  Charts  for  the  high  school.    ' '  Not  compulsory  in  high. " 

Tyngsborouyh.  — Less  times  for  mixed  schools.  "  One  chart  for  all 
schools."     "  In  few  schools  only  are  results  satisfactory." 

Wakejield.  —  No  helps  reported. 

Waltham.  —  Oral  instruction  is  classed  with  nature  study,  to  which 
one  hour  a  week  is  assigned.  "The  intent  has  evidently  been  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  its  extreme  interpretation.  Much  of  the  teach- 
ing is  perfunctory,  chiefly  because  the  books  are  deadening  to  real 
teaching,  but  teachers  are  conscientious  about  it." 

Watertoivn.  —  "We  direct  the  emphasis  upon  the  side  of  morals 
and  humanity,  and  keep  the  hideous  in  the  background." 

Wayland.  — Oral  instruction  in  the  first  two  grades  comes  "  under 
the  head  of  general  morning  talks."     "Physiological  charts." 

Westford.  —  "  We  try  to  treat  the  subject  scientifically,  letting  the 
child  know  the  physiology  and  then  the  effect  of  alcohol." 
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Weston.  — Informal  oral  instruction  "  practically  in  every  grade." 
"The  subject  is  tlioroughly  taught  to  each  child  who  passes  through 
the  lower  grades,  and  repeated  if  he  enters  the  high  school."  "  Our 
instruction  is  acceptable  to  the  parents." 

Wilmington.  —  "Physiologies,  temperance  stories,  etc."  "All 
our  teachers  have  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  temperance,  in  fact, 
of  total  abstinence ;  but  they  are  generally  opposed  to  instructing  the 
children  in  forms  of  vice  which  are  or  would  be  otherwise  unknown 
or,  at  least,  slightly  known." 

Winchester.  —  "  Can  give  no  reliable  approximation  of  time  "  for 
oral  instruction.  It  is  often  "correlated  with  work  in  other  lines  and 
cannot  be  easily  timed."  "  Our  compliance,  while  probably  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  law,  might  be  made  more  definite  and 
systematic.  We  aim  to  improve  the  work  this  year,  but  intend  to 
avoid  efforts  to  make  our  teachers  the  slaves  of  routine." 

Woburn.  — Charts  and  books  of  reference.  "  Oral  instruction  in 
all  the  grades  below  the  high  about  ten  hours  a  year." 

Nantucket  County. 
Nantucket.  —  ' '  We  neither  use  any  text-book  nor  do  we  have  any 
stated  time  during  the   school  sessions  for  such  instruction.     The 
teachers  give  such  instruction  and   at  such  times  as  best  suit  their 
convenience.     They  are  all  desired  to  give  talks  on  the  subject." 

Norfolk  County. 
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Avon.  —  "  Teachers  are  expressly  instructed"  by  the  school  com- 
mittee to  respect  the  law.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  definite  times 
and  places  for  the  instruction.  Oral  instruction  "  throughout  the 
entire  year,  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes."  In  grades  5  and  6, 
three  lessons  a  week  most  of  the  year;  in  grades  7  and  8,  two  lessons 
a  week  most  of  the  year;  and  in  grade  9,  three  lessons  a  week  for 
eleven  weeks.     Charts. 

Bellingham.  —  "Mere  knowledge  can  never  save  any  child  from 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  Temperance  must  be  the  habit  formed 
and  a  sentiment  against  intemperance  inculcated,  all  of  which  the 
earnest  teacher  impresses  directly  or  indirectly  every  hour  of  the  day." 

Braintree.  — No  one  book  is  used  exclusively,  but  a  lai'ge  variety 
of  the  best.     Charts,  bones,  etc. 

Brookline.  —  "The  subject  of  hygiene  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics  is  a  part  of  our  course  in  elementary  science, 
and  each  division  of  the  subject  is  assigned  to  a  particular  time  of 
the  year."  Some  charts,  but  not  used  much.  Illustrations  from  the 
market. 

Canton.  — Charts  in  grammar  and  hiaih  schools. 
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Cohasset.  —  Reference  books.     No  charts. 

Dedham.  — Oral  instruction  during  one  term  "takes  the  place  of 
science  or  nature  study  work."  Reference  books  and  charts  in  the 
larger  schools. 

Dover.  — Oral  instruction  "  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  from  one 
to  three  times  per  week."  No  helps.  "There  is  no  definite  course 
of  study." 

Foxborough.  —  Some  charts. 

Franklin "  Work  in  9th  grade  very  creditable."     "  Fine  course" 

for  that  grade,  "  with  charts,  bones,  organs  from  beef,  etc." 

Holhrook. — Teachers  "expected  and  required"  to  devote  certain 
periods  each  week  to  the  subject.  No  time  allowances  reported. 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  helps. 

Hyde  Park. — A  number  of  physiologies  for  reference.  "The 
same  tests  and  examinations  are  given  as  in  other  subjects." 

Medfield.  — Charts.  "  Law  has  been  fully  complied  with  the  past 
year." 

Medway.  — Definite  provisions  "  not  yet"  made.  No  helps.  No 
text-books.  Systematic  instruction  promised  for  next  year.  There 
has  been  oral  instruction  in  all  the  grammar  grades  of  an  intermittent 
character. 

Millis. — No  helps  furnished  by  committee.  "Teachers  use  ma- 
terial furnished  personally  or  by  superintendent."  "  Aside  from  the 
class  instruction,  the  boys  are  given  special  talks  two  or  three  times 
a  year  by  the  superintendent." 

Milton. — No  text-books  adopted.  Reference  books  and  casts. 
"If  teachers  wanted  text-books,  the  pupils  would  undoubtedly  be 
provided  with  them." 

Needham.  —  "  Some  of  the  teachers  have  definite  times  and  places, 
others  are  less  systematic.  We  hope  to  bring  all  the  teachers  up  to 
the  system  that  prevails  in  other  lines  of  instruction."  "We  have 
possibly  left  the  teachers  too  much  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 
time  to  be  given,  although  we  have  sufficiently  advised  them  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  expected.  Still,  we  intend  to  avoid  machine 
work  and  slavish  routine.  Our  teachers  respond  to  suggestions 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  work." 

Norfolk.  —  Entirely  oral  for  grades  1  and  2,  oral  and  written  for 
grades  3  to  8,  text-book  instruction  for  grades  4  to  9,  "  experiments 
for  the  benefit  of  grades  8  to  11."     Charts. 

Norwood.  — Reference  books  and  charts. 

Quincy.  — "  This  subject  is  scheduled  under  nature  work,  or 
elementary  science,"  by  Miss  Kennedy,  the  supervisor.  Definite 
schedules  and  topics  are  given  each  teacher  in  her  grade  meeting, 
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and  Miss  Kennedy  examines,  supervises  and  criticises  this  subject, 
just  as  she  does  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  topics."  The  time 
for  grades  1  to  4  is  fifteen  minutes  a  week  for  twenty-five  weeks ;  for 
grades  5  to  7,  thirty  minutes  a  week  for  twenty  weeks ;  for  grade  8, 
one  and  one  half  hours  for  twelve  weeks.  Books  are  used  by  pupils 
in  lower  grades  for  illustrations ;  in  upper,  for  reading.  Abundant 
helps.  With  the  Quincy  report  comes  the  following  newspaper 
clipping,  which  suggests  that  other  results  of  scientific  temperance 
instruction  than  those  primarily  contemplated  are  quite  possible : 
"  They  were  admiring  the  dying  glories  of  the  day.  '  What  a 
splendid  sunset ! '  exclaimed  the  mother ;  '  such  a  beautiful  color ! ' 
'  Yes,  mamma,'  replied  the  child,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  scientific  temperance  instruction,  '  it's  just  the  color  of  a  drunkard's 
stomach.' " 

Randolph.  —  Some  charts.  "Taught  more  or  less  physiology 
long  before  the  law  was  passed  making  it  obligatory." 

Sharon.  —  "  Upper  grades,  one  lesson  per  week,  besides  continued 
work,  as  in  any  study."     No  helps. 

Stoughton. — Charts  and  manuals.  "  The  supervisor  of  physical 
culture  has  charge  of  the  subject." 

Walpole.  —  Charts. 

Wellesley.  —  "Our  special  teacher  of  science  has  charge  of  the 
instruction,  and  holds  special  teachers'  meetings  upon  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  hygiene."  "  The  upper  four  grades  are  given  sub- 
jects to  investigate  from  reference  books  upon  hygiene  as  a  part  of 
language  work."  Each  school  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books 
and  charts.  "  All  the  good  charts  published  by  leading  houses;  but 
we  abhor  and  do  not  use  hideous  displays  of  abnormal  and  diseased 
organs."  "We  have  a  conscientious  and  energetic  special  teacher, 
.  .  .  whose  whole  time  this  term  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene.  She  holds  also  teachers'  meetings ;  and  the  well- 
instructed  teachers  carry  out  her  plans  and  methods  carefully." 

Westioood.  —  "Below  grade  5  instruction  is  generally  incidental." 
Reference  books.  Manikin.  "Have  carefully  examined  the  text- 
books. Though  physiological  science  has  advanced  considerablj^ 
since  their  adoption,  they  contain  sufficient  instruction  in  the  topics 
under  consideration." 

Weymouth. — Reference  books  and  charts.  "My  teachers  gen- 
erally do  faithful  work  in  this  subject."  "Examinations  in  this,  as 
in  other  subjects,  not  for  promotion,  but  to  test  teachers'  work." 

Wrentham.  — Manikin.  "  Charts  showing  effects  of  alcohol,  venti- 
lation, etc." 
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Plymouth  County. 
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Abington.  —  Time  for  text-book  instruction  varies  with  the  grades. 
Charts  and  reference  books. 

Bridgewater.  — Many  text-books  in  grammar  schools.  Charts  and 
reference  books. 

Brockton.  —  Grades  for  oral  and  text-book  instruction  not  reported. 
Charts  in  some  schools. 
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Carver.  —  Charts  in  all  schools  but  one.  "Our  schools  are  not 
closely  graded.  Oral  instruction  (wholly)  is  given  until  the  pupil 
can  use  the  book  intelligently ;  then  the  facts  in  the  book  are  taken 
by  the  pupils  as  foundation  facts,  but  are  often  supplemented  by  oral 
instruction  by  the  teacher." 

Duxhury.  —  No  helps  reported. 

East  Bridgewater.  — Anatomical  charts. 

Halifax. — No  helps  reported.  Amount  of  time  devoted  to  oral 
instruction  dependent  upon  number  of  classes. 

Hanover.  —  "A  chart  for  the  9th  grade." 

Hanson.  —  "  Charts  and  Physiological  Journal." 

Hingham.  —  Desk  books  for  each  teacher.  "The  spirit  of  the 
law  is  carried  out,  but  our  teachers  do  not  magnify  the  subject." 

Hull.  —  ' '  We  have  done  very  little  in  our  schools  this  year,  com- 
pared with  last  year."  "  Our  primary  teachers  take  it  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  higher  grades  occasionally  have 
a  lesson  on  it.  We  have  the  Physiology  Journal,  which  has  been  a 
help  to  them,  aside  from  text-books." 

Kingston.  —  "  No  charts  except  in  the  high  school."  "  Books  in 
the  library."  "Lay  more  stress  on  questions  of  food,  sleep,  dress, 
etc.,  treating  the  other  topics,  but  not  exclusively." 

LaJceville.  —  "  Charts  of  the  body." 

Marion.  —  "  Chart  in  grammar  grade  used  for  oral  work." 

Marshfield.  — Anatomical  chart  in  high  school.  "  The  committee 
endeavor  honestly  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law." 

Mattapoisett.  — No  helps. 

Middleborough.  —  "Other  text-books."  "A  chart  and  manikin 
in  the  high  school."  A  printed  course  of  study  in  the  subject  ac- 
companied the  return.  Time  devoted  to  oral  and  text-book  instruc- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  three  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks. 

Norwell.  —  "Encyclopedia "  for  help. 

Pembroke.  —  Schools  ungraded.  "  Chart."  Three  recitations  each 
week  given  during  last  term  of  first  year  in  high  school  with  the  aid  of 
text  books.  "Think  we  comply  with  the  law  as  far  as  is  necessary. 
Too  much  temperance  instruction  defeats  result  intended  by  law." 

Plymouth.  —  Several  reference  books  at  teachers'  desks. 

Plympton.  —  "A  chart  in  upper  grades." 

Rochester.  —  Charts  in  all  schools.  Schools  ungraded.  "No 
text-book  instruction  is  given  until  a  primary  text-book  can  be  used." 

RocMand.  —  Charts  in  the  grammar  grades.  "There  is  always  a 
diflSculty  in  giving  this  instruction,  where  the  fathers  so  generally  use 
tobacco,  without  insinuations  that  hurt  a  sensitive  child.  And,  as 
always,  example  is  much  stronger  than  precept." 
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Scituate.  —  Manikin  in  high  school. 

WareJiam. — Text- books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  eve/'y 
teacher.  "Physiology,  hygiene  and  the  effect  of  narcotics  on  the 
human  system  have  been  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught  in 
the  schools  in  Wareham ;  in  fact,  more  thoroughly  than  some  of 
the  regular  branches,  for  they  are  not  all  taught  every  day,  while  the 
teachers  are  required  to  teach  the  above-named  every  day."  "  In 
some  of  our  primary  schools  they  [the  children]  can  answer  almost 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and 
especially  the  effect  of  narcotics."  "Temperance  instruction  is  not 
neglected  here." 

West  Bridgewater.  —  Anatomical  charts. 

Wliitman.  —  "Some  schools  have  charts."  "We  endeavor  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  give  too  much  time,  not  too  little."  A  printed  schedule  of 
time  limits  accompanied  the  return. 

Suffolk  County. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

i-S 

«~| 

TOWNS. 

School 

-^2 

Com- 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

-a-a, 

mittee. 

era 

Boston, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

4  to  8 

5 

- 

Chelsea, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

ItolO 

Jto^ 

8,9 

2 

- 

Revere, 

Yea,       . 

Yes, 

lto3 

1 

4,9 

1 

- 

Winthrop,    . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto6 

2   periods, 
1  term. 

7  to  9 

3    periods, 
1  term. 

Boston.  —  "No  data  with  which  to  answer  this  question  [the 
third]."  There  are  three  different  text-books  authorized,  —  one  for 
grades  4  and  5,  a  second  for  grades  5  and  6  and  a  third  for  grades  7 
and  8.  No  helps  reported.  "  We  believe  that  we  are  fully  com- 
plying with  the  law." 

Chelsea.  —  "All  programs  are  posted  outside  of  schoolroom  doors. 
Any  caller  can  find  time  allotment."  Manikins  for  grammar  schools. 
"  We  feel  we  make  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  law  and  live  up  to  it." 

Revere. — Charts.  "Teachers  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
subject.  More  work  in  the  subject  should  be  required  in  our  normal 
schools." 

Winthrop.  —  Charts,  manikins,  reference  books. 
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Worcester  County. 


Definite   Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

5-9 
111 

TOWNS. 

School 
Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

«.2.S 

123 

Ashburnham, 
Athol,  . 
Auburn, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

lto4 
lto8 
1  to3 

2  to  3 
periods. 

5  to  9 

9 

4  to  9 

2  to  3 

periods. 
5  to  1, 
12  weeks. 

60 

Barre,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

5 

4  to  9 

h 

80 

Berlin, , 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

- 

Blackstone, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

5 

4  to  9 

1 

50 

Bolton, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto4 

5 

4  to  9 

1 

50 

Boylaton,     . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

3 

5 

4  to  9 

1 

- 

Brookfleld,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  5 

4t0| 

6  to  9 

h 

40 

Charlton,     . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

lto2 

Ito  2 

3  to  9 

2 

- 

Clinton, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

2  periods. 

5  to  8 

2  periods. 

- 

Dana,    . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

5  periods. 

- 

Douglas, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Inter. 

k 

Grammar. 

n 

- 

Dudley, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Lower. 

1 

Upper. 

h 

200 

Fitehburg,   . 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  7 

- 

8  to  9 

- 

- 

Gardner, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  3 

14  per  year. 

4  to  9 

20  per  year. 

90 

Grafton, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

All. 

1 

None. 

- 

38 

Hardwick,   . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Ito  3 

i 

4  to  9 

2 

65 

Harvard, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Ito  5 

h 

5  to  10 

1 

- 

Holden, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

1, 12  weeks. 

4  to  9 

1, 12  weeks. 

- 

Hopedale,     . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

1 

5  to  8 

2  periods. 

- 

Hubbardston, 

Yes,       , 

Yes,       . 

Ito  4 

1 

4  to  9 

1 

- 

Lancaster,    . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  7 

3 

4  to  9 

5 

50 

Leicester,     . 
Leominster, 

Yes,       . 
Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

Lower. 
Ito  3 

1 
h 

5  to  9 
3  to  8 

%,  12 

weeks. 

h 

40 
120 

Lunenburg, 
Mend  on. 

Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes,       . 
Yes,       . 

Ito  3 

Ito  4 

1 

4  to  9 
4  to  9 

1  to  2i, 
1  term. 

80 

Milford, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  4 

- 

4  to  9 

5 

80 

Millbury,     . 

Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Lower. 

Itok 

Upper. 

i 

60 

New  Brain  tree,  . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

All. 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Northborough,    . 
Northbridge, 
No.  Brookfleld,  . 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  3 
Ito  9 
Ito  5 

1  period, 
14  weeks. 

1  to  2 
periods. 

Vo  to  1 

4  to  9 
6  to  9 

1  toll 

200 
40 
60 

Oakham, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Ito  5 

2 

6  to  9 

5  periods. 

- 

Oxford, 

Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

Lower. 

5 

Upper. 

i 

120 
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Worcester  County —  Concluded. 


Definite  Provi- 
sion MADE  BY  — 

Oral  Instruction. 

Text-book  Instruc- 
tion. 

TOWN 

3.            School 

am 

Com- 
mittee. 

Teachers. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

Grades. 

Time  given. 

6  =  5 

Paxton, 

.     Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto8 

^tol 

9 

1 

- 

Petersham, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

lto3 

h 

4  to  9 

I 

- 

Phillipston, 

.     Yes,       . 

Yes, 

Lower. 

\ 

7,8 

Veto  J 

- 

Princeton, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

1 

Upper. 

1 

- 

Royalston, 
Rutland, 

.     Yes, 
.     Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

1  to4 
1  to3 

2  periods. 

1 

6  to  9 
4  to  9 

2  to  3 
periods. 

55 

Shrewsbury 

.    Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to9 

30  periods. 

7  to  9 

20  periods. 

- 

Southboroug 

h,    .    Yes,       . 

Yes,       . 

lto3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

- 

Southbridge 

.     Yes, 

Gener- 
ally. 
Yes, 

lto4 

\iol 

5  to  9 

ito| 

84 

Spencer, 

.     Yes, 

lto4 

1 

5  to  9 

2  periods. 

40 

Sterling, 

.     Yes, 

Yes, 

1  to4 

4 

5  to  9 

\ 

- 

Sturbridge, 

.     Yes, 

Yes,       . 

AIL 

i 

All. 

5 

- 

Sutton, 

.     Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

Upper. 

- 

96 

Templeton, 

.     Yes,        . 

Yes,       . 

1  to3 

1  period. 

4  to  9 

1  period. 

60 

Upton, . 

.     Yes, 

Yes, 

All. 

- 

None. 

- 

36 

Uxbridge, 

.    Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

h 

Upper. 

1  period. 

60 

Warren, 

.     Yes, 

Yes,       . 

lto8 

- 

9 

4  periods. 

- 

Webster, 

.    Yes, 

Yes,       . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

Westboroug 

h,      .     Yes,       . 

Yes, 

1  to  8 

2 

9 

n 

40 

West  Boylst 
West  Brook 

on,  .    Yes, 
field.     Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 

1  to3 
All. 

1  period. 
1 

4  to  9 

2  periods, 
5  year. 

80 

Westminste 

r,       .    Yes, 

Yes, 

Lower. 

- 

Upper. 

10  per  year. 

- 

WinchendoE 
Worcester, 

,       .    Yes, 
.    Yes,       . 

Yes, 
Yes,       . 

lto3 
1  to5 

2 
1 

4  to  9 
6  to  9 

li,5 

months. 

1 

40 
120 

AsJiburnJiam. — Reference  books  and  charts.  "  Our  pupils  have 
not  been  neglected."  "  As  much  time  is  spent  for  it  as  seems 
profitable." 

Atliol. — Eeference  books.     Chart  in  grade  9. 

Auburn.  —  Schools  ungraded.  "  Time  varies,  of  necessity."  "It 
is  our  aim  that  the  subject  shall  have  its  due  proportion  of  time." 

Barre.  —  "The  superintendent  has  at  various  times  talked  on  the 
subject  at  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  course  of  study  has  an  outline 
of  work." 

Berlin.  — Desk  reference  books  and  charts  in  each  room. 

BlacJcstone.  —  ' '  This   matter  is   left  entirely  in  the   hands  of  the 
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superintendent,  who  uses  neither  stimulants  nor  narcotics,  believing 
their  use  to  be  a  sin,  —  a  fact  well  known  to  the  teachers,  who  are 
scrupulously  devoted  to  this  great  work."  "Have  a  good  set  of 
charts  in  grammar  grades  and  mixed  grades." 

Bolton.  —  School  Physiology  Journal.  "  Think  we  have  complied 
with  the  statutes  as  to  temperance  teaching." 

Boylston.  —  "Give  full  instruction  in  physiology,  and  keep  the 
law  as  to  teaching  temperance  physiology.  Some  schools  have 
charts." 

BrooTcfield.  —  Anatomical  chart. 

Charlton.  —  No  helps  reported  except  charts. 

Clinton.  — Charts  and  reference  books  on  teachers'  desks.  "  Be- 
lieve we  are  giving  all  the  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  that  it 
can  rightly  demand." 

Dana.  —  "  The  chart  is  used  in  the  higher  grades." 

Douglas.  —  No  helps. 

Dudley.  —  Eeference  books  and  charts.  "  Believe  the  law  is  ful- 
filled, and  get  good  results."     "  My  district  needs  no  stronger  law." 

Fitcliburg.  — No  times  reported.  "No  teacher  is  limited  by  rule 
with  reference  to  time."  "  Reference  books  of  various  kinds  are 
furnished."  "Think  we  might  have  more  uniformity  in  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools." 

Gardner.  —  "  Rather  small  supply  of  charts." 

Grafton.  —  "  Abundance  "  of  reference  books  and  charts. 

Hardwick.  —  "  Various  extra  books." 

Harvard.  —  "We  feel  the  value  of  temperance  instruction,  and 
endeavor  to  faithfully  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law." 

Holden.  —  Charts  in  upper  grades. 

Hopedale.  —  "  Superintendent's  course  provides  for  it."  Manikin 
chart.  "Direct  temperance  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
physiology,  and  indirect  with  general  moral  training." 

Huhbardston.  —  "  Charts  at  centre  school.  Very  little  in  outside 
schools,"  in  way  of  reference  books,  etc. 

Lancaster.  —  "In  the  line  of  instruction  we  are  doing  all  we  feel 
profitable.  The  children  are  taught  the  baleful  effects  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  narcotics,  by  faithful,  conscientious  teachers.  In  the 
higher  classes  are  expensive  colored  plates." 

Leicester.  —  Oral  instruction  "  each  week."  "  Reference  book  on 
teachers'  desks  in  grammar  grades.  In  the  lowest  grades,  lessons 
in  hygiene  are  given  as  occasion  demands  in  addition  to  the  regular 
scheduled  lessons  in  the  winter  term." 

Leominster.  —  Desk  books.     Charts  in  higher  grades. 

Lunenburg.  —  No  helps. 

Mendon.  —  No  helps. 
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Milford.  — Books  of  reference,  but  no  charts.  "Have  placed  an 
outline  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  above  4th  grade." 

Millbury.  —  Teachers  report  in  writing  each  month  what  they  have 
done  in  each  study.  Reference  books  and  charts.  "Believe  we 
fulfil  the  law  and  get  good  results."  "  My  district  needs  no  stronger 
law." 

New  Braintree.  —  "One  school  has  a  chart.  Teachers  have  bought 
their  own  books  of  reference."  "  Very  little  has  been  done  previous 
to  this  year." 

North  BrooJcfield.  —  Charts  and  a  skeleton. 

Northborough.  —  Reference  desk  books  and  charts.  The  subject 
is  taught  once  a  week,  fourteen  weeks,  in  grades  4  to  6  ;  twice  a  week,, 
eight  weeks,  in  grades  7  and  8  ;  and  thirty-eight  weeks  in  grade  9. 

Nortlihridge. — No  text- book  below  the  high  school.  Charts  and- 
manikins. 

Oalcham.  —  Charts. 

Oxford.  —  "Believe  we  fulfil  the  law  and  get  good  results."  Course- 
of  study  furnished.  Teachers  report  monthly  in  writing  the  work 
done  in  each  study.     No  stronger  law  needed. 

Paxton.  —  No  helps. 

Petersham.  — No  helps. 

PhiUi2)ston. — No  helps.  "Have  requested  each  teacher  to  teach 
this  branch ;  some  have  given  it  more  time  than  others,  but  in  those 
schools  the  books  have  been  used  as  readers." 

Princeton.  —  Charts.      "  Try  to  teach  it  sensibly." 

Royalston.  —  No  helps.  "  The  matter  is  brought  before  our  teach- 
ers at  teachers'  meetings,  and  teachers  are  asked  if  the  subject  is- 
taught  as  the  law  requires." 

Rutland.  —  Charts  in  every  school. 

Shreivshury .  —  Desk  books  and  charts.  "Do  not  think  the  sub- 
ject has  been  as  systematically  taught  as  it  should  be."  In  the  new 
course  of  study  adequate  provision  is  made  for  this  subject,  and  the 
schools  will  be  called  to  account  for  this  work  as  fully  as  for  other 
subjects. 

Southhorough.  —  Reference  books,  but  no  charts. 

Southhridge.  —  Reference  books  and  charts.  "The  committee 
have  constantly  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  they  believe  that  its  provisions  have  been  fairly  complied  with." 

Spencer.  — Reference  books.  "  In  the  high  school  the  laboratory 
method  is  used  to  some  extent."  "  We  have  always  tried  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  have  given  much  instruction  in  an  incidental 
way." 

Sterling.  —  No  helps. 

Sturhridge.  —  Desk  books  and  charts. 
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Siitton.  —  Charts  to  "illustrate  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  but 
not  of  tobacco."     Pupils  are  more  likely  to  use  tobacco  than  alcohol. 

Templeton.  —  ' '  Teachers  generally  have  books  of  reference  or  edu- 
cational papers."  "  The  work  is  done  not  merely  to  comply  with 
the  law,  but  because  of  its  own  importance." 

Upton.  —  "  Good  charts  and  plenty  of  reference  books." 

Uxbridge.  —  "  Charts  in  some  schools." 

Warre7i.  —  "  We  have  charts  and  preserved  specimens  of  parts  of 
the  human  body  and  animals,  also  a  skeleton." 

Webster.  —  "  This  being  a  mill  town,  there  is  great  need  for  tem- 
perance instruction." 

West  Brookjield.  —  Reference  books  aud  charts. 

Westborough.  —  "Three  sets  of  special  charts  and  some  plates  in 
general  charts." 

Westminster.  —  "Encyclopedias;  some  universal  charts."  "Try 
to  do  what  is  best  for  our  children,  as  far  as  our  time  will  allow." 

WincJiendon.  — Charts.  "  We  try  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  law." 

Worcester.  —  Reference  books  aud  charts.  "I  desire  to  suggest 
that  some  self-constituted  committee  review  this  matter,  aud  attempt 
to  recommend  a  working  plan  to  the  different  superintendents  of  the 
State  that  might  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents," etc. 

Recapitulation. 


Definite  Provi- 

Oral Instruc- 

Test-book In- 

> a 

n 

sion 

BY  — 

tion. 

struction. 

m  o 

gS 

COUNTIES. 

o 
Eh 

School 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

^5 

o 

Com- 

Teachers 

of 

reporting 

of 

reporting 

o 

mittee. 

Towns. 

Times. 

Towns. 

Times. 

6J)  □ 

5"" 

Barnstable,  . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

9 

Berkshire,     . 

32 

31 

30 

31 

23 

30 

25 

7 

Bristol, . 

20 

19 

20 

20 

17 

18 

14 

8 

Dukes,  . 

7 

7 

7 

2 

7 

7 

6 

- 

Essex,  . 

34 

30 

29 

31 

24 

23 

16 

18 

Franklin, 

26 

25 

25 

24 

20 

22 

20 

6 

Hampden,     . 

23 

20 

21 

20 

19 

21 

20 

3 

Hampshire,  . 

28 

20 

20 

19 

15 

19 

12 

6 

Middlesex,    . 

54 

51 

52 

52 

45 

48 

46 

29 

Nantucket,    . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Norfolk, 

28 

26 

26 

28 

22 

24 

20 

16 

Suffolk, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

Plymouth,     . 

27 

25 

26 

25 

24 

24 

24 

13 

Worcester,   . 

69 

59 

59 

56 

51 

53 

50 

31 

Totals,    . 

353 

332 

334 

328 

284 

308 

272 

147 
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Conclusions  regarding  Oompliance  with  the  Laiv. — There 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  committees  are  reported  as  making 
definite  provisions,  but  not  tlie  teachers,  and  some  also  in  which 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  results  may  be  further  summarized  as 
follows  :  — 


Number  of  towns  in  which  definite  provision  is  made, 
Population  of  these  towns,    ....... 

-Percentage  of  tlie  entire  population, 

Number  of  towns  in  which  definite  provision  is  not  reported, 

Population  of  these  towns, 

Percentage  of  the  entire  population, 


334 

2,457,415 

•»OiO 

19 

42,768 

.017 


But  of  these  19  towns,  16  report  that  they  give  the  instruc- 
tion, but  cannot  affirm  that  they  give  it  at  definite  times,  with 
any  regularity  or  system.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
these  19  towns  are  entitled  to  make  as  favorable  a  report  as 
some  of  the  remaining  334.  Standards  vary,  and  people  as 
well  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  One  inclines  to  think  that 
matters  are  right  unless  he  knows  they  are  wrong ;  another, 
that  matters  are  wrong  unless  he  knows  they  are  right ;  and 
the  classification  of  a  town  may  hinge  on  whether  it  is  the 
former  or  the  latter  that  gets  the  circular  and  answers  it.  But 
whatever  allowances  are  made  for  the  imperfection  of  data,  they 
cannot  seriously  affect  the  following  conclusions  from  the  in- 
vestigation :  — 

1.  For  more  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  there 
is  definite  and  systematic  provision  made  in  the  school  pro- 
grams for  the  required  instruction ;  and  for  the  remaining  2 
per  cent,  some  provision,  though  of  a  less  systematic  and 
definite  character. 

2.  For  the  vast  majority  of  children  —  substantially  all  — 
there  is  oral  instruction  in  the  lower  grades. 

3.  For  the  vast  majority  of  children  —  nearly  all  —  there  is 
text-book  instruction  in  the  upper  grades. 

4.  So  far  as  the  quantity  of  time  given  to  the  subject  is 
concerned,  it  is  ample,  if  not  frequently  excessive. 

5.  In  brief,  the  law  relating  to  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  is  as  fully  and  faithfully  complied  with  as  any  law 
relating  to  the  schools. 

Some  Facts  and  Suggestions  relating  to  the  Instruction.  —  All 
that  has  been  said  thus  far,  however,  relates  to  the  mere  ex- 
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rfcernals  of  the  subject.  These  the  law  can  reach ;  it  has,  in 
fact,  successfully  reached  them,  and  so  has  accomplished  all 
that  it  can.  When  the  nature  and  results  of  the  instruction 
itself  are  considered,  the  situation  is  not  so  satisfactory ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  difficulties  are  of  the  sort  incident  to  teaching  in 
general,  they  rapidly  diminish  as  teachers  gain  in  skill.  As  to 
those  other  difficulties  which  are  due  in  part  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  instruction  which  the  law  requires  the  schools" 
to  give  concerning  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
and  in  part  to  the  widely  diverse  environments  of  the  children 
to  whom  it  must  be  given,  they  must  continue  ;  they  belong  to 
the  situation  ;  they  call  for  infinite  tact  on  the  teacher's  part, 
;and  entitle  her  to  most  patient  and  sympathetic  consideration 
from  the  friends  of  the  instruction  she  is  trying  to  give. 

The  secretary  had  hoped  to  supplement  the  present  report 
with  suggestions  of  immediate  service  to  the  teacher,  but  there 
ihas  been  so  little  time  since  its  completion  to  study  its  lessons 
and  to  make  the  further  investigations  needed  on  the  quality 
side,  that  this  part  of  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  fol- 
lowino-  statements  and  suo-o-estions  merit  consideration  from 
those  school  authorities  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
course  of  study  in  this  important  field  :  — 

1 .  The  existing  law  does  not  use  the  expression  ' '  scientific 
temperance  instruction." 

2.  It  says  nothing  about  oral  or  text-book  instruction. 

3.  It  is  silent  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given. 

4.  It  omits,  in  fact,  details  of  every  kind,  thus  leaving  to 
each  school  connnittee  a  wide  margin  for  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  it  distinctly  insists  that  the  instruc- 
.tion  shall  be  given  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools. 

6.  The  immediate  instruction  intended  by  the  law  is  what 
■may  be  called  academic  instruction,  or,  in  its  more  advanced 
aspects,  scientific  instruction, — instruction  to  be  given  like 
any  other  formal  instruction,  in  a  regular  and  systematic  way, 
and  needing,  therefore,  suitable  text-books  at  suitable  stages. 
It  is  primarily  designed  to  inform  children,  although  behind  the 
law  there  is  undoubtedly  the  earnest  hope,  if  not  some  measure 
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of  conviction,  that  the  knowledge  gained  will  make  for  that 
physical  control,  health  and  vigor  so  essential  to  noble  and  en- 
joyable living. 

7.  But,  while  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  to  all  pupils 
in  all  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  given  con- 
tinuously to  all  pupils  in  each  of  the  thirteen  grades.  This 
appears  (a)  from  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
(b)  from  the  interpretations  put  upon  it  by  the  various  meas- 
ures presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1899  "  to  strengthen  ''  the 
law,  and  (c)  from  the  interpretation  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

(a)  The  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  be  that  pupils  going 
through  the  schools  shall  have  reasonable  access  to  the  instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  shall  be  oifered  at  such  times  that  no  pupils, 
excepting,  possibly,  certain  transient  cases,  can  withdraw  from 
school  without  having  received  something  of  the  prescribed 
instruction  suited  to  their  years. 

(6)  Of  the  several  measures,  drawn  professedly  "to 
strengthen  "  the  present  law  and  commended  to  the  Legislat- 
ure of  1899,  not  one  required  instruction  in  all  the  grades; 
not  one,  instruction  throughout  the  year.  The  most  moder- 
ate of  them  was  apparently  content  with  instruction  in  the 
primary  grades  and  in  but  four  of  the  ten  grades  above,  and  in 
•each  of  these  grades  with  instruction  for  less  than  half  the  year. 

(c)  There  is  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  State  that,  in  its 
practice,  interprets  the  law  as  requiring  instruction  in  every 
grade. 

8.  Still,  in  view  of  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which 
school  committees  enjoy  by  law  and  have  shown  in  practice, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  trend  of  the  State  should  be, 
on  the  whole,  towards  what  is  probably  a  too  long-drawn-out 
policy  of  keeping  the  subject  before  the  schools,  —  a  policy 
due,  without  much  doubt,  to  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 
mandate  that  it  "  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study 
to  all  pupils  in  all  schools." 

9.  It  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  long  before  the  law 
under  special  consideration  in  this  report  was  enacted  the  duty 
of  teaching  temperance  was  put  upon  the  schools  by  the  follow- 
ino;  statute :  — 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the 
university  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  of  all  preceptors 
and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  fru- 
gality ;  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance ;  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities 
will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  the  above- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices. 

10.  It  will  favor  a  clearer  view  of  the  duty  of  the  school  if 
the  entire  obligation  put  upon  it  by  the  older  statute  and  the 
later  is  considered  (a)  with  reference  to  its  academic  aspects, 
(b)  with  reference  to  its  physical  culture  aspects  and  (c)  with 
reference  to  its  moral  aspects. 

(a)  The  academic  work,  i.e.,  the  formal  and  direct  in- 
struction required  by  the  later  statute,  in  physiology,  hygiene 
and  the  eflTects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system  should  probably  be  more  concentrated  than 
at  present.  Certainly  the  policy  of  spreading  the  instruction, 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  tw^o  lessons  a  week,  over  the  entire  year 
for  numerous  years  in  succession  is  more  and  more  challenged 
by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  meets  a  certain  interpretation 
that  was  given  to  the  law  by  some  of  its  friends  in  advance  of 
any  fair  experience  with  its  worldng ;  but,  if  it  falls  short  of 
that  spirit  of  the  law  which  calls  more  emphatically,  it  must  be 
presumed,  for  efficiency  of  instruction  than  it  does  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  it  should  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  something  more  incisive  and  impressive,  if  not  so  often 
reiterated  and  tediously  prolonged.  If  studied  as  a  regular 
branch,  with  some  very  simple  text-book  and  helps,  for,  say, 
fourteen  weeks,  with  from  three  to  five  lessons  a  w^eek,  during 
one  of  the  three  lower  grammar  years  ;  and  again  for  a  corre- 
sponding period,  with  a  more  advanced  text-book  and  richer 
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helps,  during  one  of  the  three  upper  grammar  grades ;  and, 
finally,  for  a  more  serious  course  still,  with  laboratory  work, 
after  chemistry  has  been  studied,  in  such  high  schools  as  have 
an  adequate  teaching  force,  —  the  instruction  thus  concentrated, 
and  as  earnestly  and  persistently  given  as  child  nature  will  per- 
mit, would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  generous  provision  for  all  pupils 
in  all  schools,  as  well  as  a  fairly  reasonable  provision  for  effi- 
ciency of  instruction. 

(b)  Physical  culture,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a  theme  for 
occasional  treatment,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks  of  the 
year  and  in  selected  years  of  the  course.  It  involves  exercise, 
practice,  training ;  it  involves  these  things  for  health  reasons ; 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  promotes  the  health,  strength  and  grace 
of  the  body,  it  promotes  those  vast  interests  that  depend  on 
such  physical  conditions.  Physical  culture,  therefore,  should  be 
a  daily  care  throughout  all  the  grades.  In  the  primary  schools 
oral  lessons  upon  the  body  and  its  care  may  be  profitably 
united  with  physical  exercises.  If  any  teacher  chooses  to  do 
this  work  as  a  branch  of  nature  study,  it  is  doubtless  legiti- 
mate to  do  so.  In  addition  to  direct  daily  guidance  of  the 
children  in  their  physical  activities,  there  is  that  constant  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  that  less 
obstrusively,  but  not  less  effectively,  promotes  the  physical 
well-being  of  pupils.  In  this  connection,  while  ideals  of  sound 
bodies  and  right  living  should  be  kept  in  the  foreground,  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  skilful  and  temperate  teacher  to  put  in 
just  enough  of  the  darker  background  to  give  relief  to  that 
soundness  and  righteousness  which  he  is  seeking  to  make 
impressive. 

(c)  And  lastly  comes  moral  instruction,  which  readily 
subdivides  into  that  which  is  direct,  formal  and  conscious,  to 
be  given  at  the  time  of  the  morning  exercises  or  as  fitting  op- 
portunity occurs,  and  that  which  is  the  subtle,  quiet,  but  invalu- 
able efiect  of  even,  tactful,  just  and  high-toned  management  of 
the  school.  Such  moral  instruction,  in  both  the  phases  men- 
tioned, belongs,  like  the  physical,  to  all  the  days  of  the  year 
and  all  the  years  of  the  course. 

11.  Without  venturing  further  with  suggestions,  it  may  be 
said,  once  for  all,  that  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
respecting  the  statutes,  they  lie  not  in  a  spirit  of  indifiference 
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or  disobedience,  but  almost  wholly  within  the  pedagogical 
realm.  And  the  remedies  to  be  applied  are  not  in  the  way 
of  hard  and  fast  legislation  about  grades  and  books  and  quanti- 
ties of  text-book  matter  and  numbers  of  lessons  and  penalties 
and  all  that ;  they  are  to  be  applied  rather  in  whatever  way 
will  promote  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  aims,  the  nature, 
the  fitness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  All  this  calls 
for  patience,  study,  comparisons  of  experience,  improved  teach- 
ing qualifications  and  what  not ;  and  when  the  best  possible 
work  has  been  done  by  the  schools,  it  must  still,  like  the  work 
of  the  church,  of  the  press,  of  the  reform  club,  of  any  agency 
for  establishing  the  feet  of  people  in  the  right  way,  fall  short 
of  any  ideals  that  are  worth  having,  and  so  must  continue  to 
be  exposed  to  adverse  criticism  and  even  condemnation. 

An  effort  is  now  making  to  secure  some  concert  of  action 
among  the  educational  and  temperance  forces  of  the  State  in 
formulating  a  policy  of  instruction  to  be  submitted  to  the  school 
authorities  for  their  consideration. 

A  Former  Investigation.  — In  1891  Mr.  George  H.  Martin, 
then  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ,  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  quality  and  results  of  the  instruction  given  under  the 
law  of  1885,  so  far  as  they  could  be  inferred  from  written  tests 
to  which  he  subjected  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  grammar 
classes  in  his  field.  On  pages  312-326  of  the  fifty-fifth  report 
of  the  Board,  abundant  illustrations  of  pupils'  work,  as  Mr. 
Martin  found  it,  are  given.  Mr.  Martin's  conclusions  were  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  The  pln-ase  "scientific  temperance  instruction,"  sometimes 
applied  to  this  work,  is  a  misnomer.  There  is,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be,  no  such  instruction.  The  two  essential  elements  of 
scientific  study  —  observation  and  inference  —  are  necessarily  want- 
ing ;  neither  the  pupil  nor  the  teacher  can  have  first-hand  information. 

2.  That  the  outcome  in  accurate  knowledge,  resulting  from  much 
of  the  work  done,  is  meagre  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  spent 
upon  it. 

3.  That  many  false  impressions  are  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
students. 

4.  That  physiological  details  are  not  suited  to  young  children. 

5.  That,  however  defective  the  instruction  may  be,  the  sentiment 
of  the  schools  is  sound,  —  the  conviction  that  alcohol  and  tobacco 
are  bad  things  to  use  seems  universal. 
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6.  That  the  strength  of  this  senthnent  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  information  acquired. 

7.  That,  where  exaggerated  notions  of  the  effects  of  stimulants 
have  been  acquired,  there  is  danger  of  a  reaction  of  sentiment  in  the 
light  of  after-knowledge. 

To  promote  efficiency  of  instruction  Mr.  Martin  adds  the 
following  suggestions :  — 

1.  That  committees  and  superintendents  give  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  work  in  this  department,  prescribing  definitely  its  limits,  and 
requiring  the  prescribed  work  to  be  done  as  well  as  work  in  other 
subjects,  using  the  same  means  for  judging  of  its  progress  and  results. 

2.  That  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  give  oral  instruction  pre- 
pare themselves  with  great  care  for  the  exercise,  and  see  that  their 
statements  are  true ;  and  by  frequent  tests,  oral  and  written,  ascer- 
tain that  their  teaching  is  intelligently  comprehended  by  all  the  pupils. 

3.  That,  when  no  text-book  is  used  in  any  grade,  the  teachers 
prepare,  for  the  highest  classes,  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  different  systems  of  the  body,  aiming  at 
clearness  of  statement  and  avoiding  exaggeration. 

4.  That  the  use  of  text-books  be  limited  to  the  older  pupils. 

5.  That  so  much  of  explanation  accompany  the  use  of  the  book  as 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  error  and  insure  exact  knowledge. 

6.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  technicalities  be  avoided. 

7.  That  the  pupils  have  frequent  opportunities  to  express  their 
knowledge  orally  and  in  writing. 

8.  That  throughout  the  course  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the 
use  of  intoxicants  be  made  prominent,  and  abstinence  be  inculcated 
from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the  body. 

The  Obligation  of  Private  Schools  to  comply  luith  the  Law. 
—  Private  schools  whose  schooling  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
of  that  given  in  the  public  schools  are  under  as  strong  legal 
obligation  to  give  instruction  in  physiology,  hygiene  and  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  as  do  the 
public  schools.  This  obligation  is  practically  placed  upon 
them  by  sections  1  and  12  of  chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898,  and 
section  2,  chapter  498,  Acts  of  1894.  These  sections  need  to 
be  taken  together  to  define  the  obligation.  The  present  inves- 
tigation does  not  extend  to  private  schools. 
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EEPOETS  o:n^  special  schools 

COMPILED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


"Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  Board  of  Education 
such  a  report  as  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy -nine, 
of  other  private  institutions  so  aided."     (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  15.) 

It  is  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  to  make  schooling  as  free 
for  educable  children  whose  defects  forbid  their  attendance  upon 
the  public  day  school  as  for  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  institutions  to  which 
such  persons  may  be  sent  upon  recommendation  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  Governor ;  — 

1.  The  American  School,  at  Hartford   (Conn.),  for  the  Deaf,  Job 

Williams,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

2.  The  Clarice  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Yale,  Principal. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 

Principal. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Childi'en  who  cannot  hear,  Medford, 

Miss  Eliza  L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

6.  The  Massachusetts    School    for    the    Feeble-minded,    Waltham, 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

For  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  fore- 
going institutions,  the  last  one  excepted,  whose  schooling  is 
paid  for  by  the  State,  with  the  State's  expenditure  therefor,  see 
pages  265-267  of  this  volume. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

An   Act   to    provide   for  the  Free  Instruction  of   Deaf-mutes 

OR  Deaf  Children. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Upon  the  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  send  such 
deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  education, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the 
American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf,  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf-mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at 
Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth, 
as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  he  may  make,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes 
and  blind  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
children ;  no  such  pupils  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or 
school  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of 
the  governor,  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support 
of  such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or  schools,  including  all  traveling 
expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institutions  or  schools,  whether 
daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent 
the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 


An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  Free  Instruction 

OF  Deaf-mutes  or  Deaf  Children. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
continue  the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of 
capacity  or  promise  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as 
provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  eighty-eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly 
recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the 
school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved April  8,  1889. 
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THE  AMERICAN   SCHOOL,  AT  HARTFORD   (CONN.),  FOR 

THE   DEAF. 

Eeport  of  the  Principal. 

The  school  year  1898-99  was  one  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity, remarkably  free  from  disease  or  accidents.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  was  170,  of  whom  4  were  from  Maine,  11 
from  New  Hampshire,  9  from  Vermont,  73  from  Massachusetts 
and  73  from  Connecticut.  The  number  of  admissions  durins; 
the  year  was  30. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  term,  Sept.  15,  1898,  the  school 
met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Williams, 
who  for  sixteen  years  had  filled  the  position  of  steward.  His 
conscientious  and  efficient  discharge  of  duty,  his  kindness  and 
generosity  towards  all  and  his  sympathy  with  the  children  and 
love  for  them  had  endeared  him  to  all  connected  with  the  school. 
The  influence  of  his  consistent  Christian  life  lives  on,  and  long 
will  live  in  the  lives  of  those  brouo:ht  in  contact  with  him  here. 

With  some  modifications,  the  work  of  the  school  was  carried 
forward  on  the  lines  pursued  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with 
marked  progress.  More  and  more  the  English  language,  writ- 
ten, spelled  or  spoken,  is  relied  upon,  with  very  encouraging 
results.  The  mastery  of  this  language,  to  open  to  the  pupil 
the  world  of  books  and  to  put  him  into  easy  communication 
with  the  community  about  him,  is  his  hardest  task,  and  one  of 
the  most  essential  for  him  to  accomplish. 

The  changes  that  have  gradually  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  are  very  marked  when  we  glance  back  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  this  change 
is  appreciated  by  former  pupils  revisiting  the  school  after  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  afiairs  of  life  and  of  success 
therein.  A  common  remark  by  them  is,  "I  was  not  taught  in 
that  way.  I  wish  that  I  had  been.  The  new  way  is  better  than 
the  old." 

During  the  past  summer  considerable  expense  was  incurred 
in  making  changes  in  our  buildings  favorable  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  is  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  building,  so 
long  and  so  urgently  needed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
younger  pupils,  and  where  everything  will  be  arranged  with 
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special  reference  to  their  needs  and  comfort.  The  foundations 
are  laid,  the  walls  are  rapidly  rising,  and  it  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in  September, 
1900. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  T>EAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Report  for  the  Corporation. 
To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke  School  during  the  last 
year  has  been  152  ;  of  these,  129  were  supported  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  8  by  Vermont  and  9  by  New  Hampshire. 
There  were  6  private  pupils.  Only  1  student  was  graduated 
in  June.  The  health  of  the  pupils  was  usually  good,  and  the 
work  of  the  school  altogether  successful  throughout  the  year. 

The  annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was  held  this  year  in 
Northampton,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Clarke  School. 
Teachers  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  inter- 
esting papers  were  presented  in  relation  to  the  problems  which 
confront  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  difficult  work.  There 
is  something  inspiring  in  the  thought  that,  although  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Heinecke  gath- 
ered deaf  pupils  into  the  first  home  with  the  hope  of  imparting 
to  them  some  powder  of  speech,  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  now  upwards  of  eighty  schools  in  which  efforts  are  made  to 
impart  some  knowledge  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  The  number  of 
pupils  to  whom  such  instruction  is  to-day  given  in  our  country 
cannot  be  much  less  than  six  thousand.  Of  all  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  this  year's  session,  none  excited  greater  interest  than 
that  of  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer  of  Cincinnati,  who  was 
D-raduated  from  the  Clarke  School  in  1891.  Mr.  Fechheimer 
was  enabled,  by  means  of  the  equipment  received  at  this  school, 
to  prepare  himself  by  a  three  years'  course  in  a  technical  school 
in  Cincinnati  to  enter  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  was  graduated  this  summer  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science.  No  one  who  heard  or  who  reads  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Fechheimer  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  English.     Director  Walther  of  the  Imperial  Institution 
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at  Berlin,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  says  distinctlj'^  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  deaf  person  can  gain  the  "  clearness,  scope  and  harmony 
of  tone  (wohlklang)  ''  in  the  use  of  speech  that  a  hearing  per- 
son secures.  This  position  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  the 
language  of  young  Fechheimer  evinces  a  considerable  mastery 
of  English.  The  discipline  secured  by  the  efforts  and  study 
necessary  for  him  to  obtain  such  a  power  over  English  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  success  in  the  studies  later  undertaken. 
He  lays  great  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  attaining  the 
power  to  express  thought  readily  and  well,  if  a  deaf  person 
would  secure,  as  he  did,  the  benefit  of  a  school  where  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  the  senses.  "I  remember  well,"  he  says, 
"  what  a  year  of  revelations  my  first  year  at  a  hearing  school 
was ; "  and  he  affirms  that  the  training  secured  at  Northampton 
alone  made  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  with 
the  normally  endowed.  The  testimony  which  he  thus  gives  to 
the  service  of  the  Clarke  School  and  similar  institutions  is  most 
impressive.  A  sentence  or  two  from  his  address,  well  suited 
for  repetition  here,  will  exhibit,  better  than  any  description 
can,  the  value  of  his  testimony.  They  are  the  words  of  one 
whose  lips  have  been  unsealed  by  the  touch  of  patient  love. 
"  I  cannot  stop  without  thanking  you,  one  and  all,  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  deaf  person  in  a  hearing  school  or 
university,  which  [result]  will  be  entirely  due  to  your  labors." 
While  we  may  expect  that  not  many  of  our  pupils  will  be  found 
endowed  with  the  qualities  fitting  them  for  the  attainment  of  a 
university  degree,  the  success  of  this  young  man,  based  pri- 
marily on  his  studies  in  the  Clarke  School,  discloses  the  magni- 
tude of  the  service  possible  to  be  rendered  by  this  school  to  the 
more  gifted  of  its  pupils. 

I  called  attention,  in  my  report  of  last  year,  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  it  had 
been  made  possible  for  the  State  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
good  home  and  excellent  oral  teaching  at  Northampton  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  school 
since  its  incorporation  in  1867  for  the  benefit  of  deaf  children 
in  Massachusetts,  for  which  no  return  has  been  made  by  the 
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State,  cannot  be  less  than  $250,000.  The  time  may  reasonably 
come,  if  this  debt  continues  to  grow,  when  the  State  may  be 
asked  to  add  something  to  the  equipment  of  the  school.  But 
this  year  we  record  with  gratitude  that  another  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  E.  W.  Gilmore  of  North  Easton,  moved  to 
deep  interest  by  the  education  of  a  grandchild,  a  pupil  of  the 
school,  has  with  his  wife  erected  and  furnished  a  gymnasium 
for  the  proper  physical  development  of  the  children  gathered 
here.  The  cost  of  the  building  with  equipment  will  be  about 
$15,000. 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  that  of  making  a  distinction  between  those 
having  good  mental  powers  and  the  feeble-minded.  Differences 
of  mental  capacity  no  less  wide  occur  among  deaf  children  than 
among  those  endowed  with  all  the  senses.  It  is  thought  to  be 
unavoidable  to  put  feeble-minded  children  into  schools  by  them- 
selves, when  they  have  the  full  tale  of  senses.  If  the  great 
work  of  imparting  speech  to  the  deaf  child  as  a  foundation  for 
his  education  is  to  be  added  to  that  of  awakening  sluggish 
or  very  limited  powers,  the  necessity  for  separate  instruction 
would  seem  still  more  apparent.  The  cost  of  such  supervision 
need  not  be  very  great,  and  the  advantages  to  the  Clarke  School 
would  be  very  considerable.  Possibly  one  well-trained  teacher 
at  Baldwinville  and  one  at  Waltham  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments for  years.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  reluctance  to  remove 
a  pupil  of  feeble  capacity  from  the  Clarke  School  will  be  very 
great  so  long  as  there  is  no  school  to  which  such  a  pupil  can 
properly  be  sent  to  learn  speech.  The  loss  both  to  the  teachers 
and  the  other  pupils  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  one  such 
child  in  a  class  can  hardly  be  measured.  If,  however,  there 
were  one  trained  teacher  in  each  of  the  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded supported  by  the  State,  the  wisest  provision  for  such 
pupils  would  be  at  hand,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  teachers  at 
the  Clarke  School  to  remove  such  a  pupil  would  have  no  justi- 
fication, even  in  sentiment.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the 
trustees  of  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  may  well  take  this 
subject  into  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Feanklin  Carter. 
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HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF,  BOSTON. 

Extract  from  Kegulations   of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee   PERTAINING    TO    THE    HORACE    MaNN    ScHOOL    FOR 

THE  Deaf. 

Section  158.  The  instructors  for  this  school  shall  be  a  principal, 
an  assistant  principal  and  assistants.  Besides  the  principal,  one  in- 
structor shall  be  allowed  for  every  ten  pupils,  and  an  excess  of  five 
pupils  shall  entitle  the  school  to  an  additional  instructor. 

Section  298.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  school 
committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  a 
day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Section  300.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  Eng- 
lish education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first  impart 
to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its  pupils  to  speak,  and  to  read  the 
speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the 
public  schools,  chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  enforced 
in  this  school. 

Section  301.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma. 

Section  302.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  a.m. 
and  close  at  2  p.m.  on  every  week  day  except  Saturday,  when  there 
shall  be  no  session. 

Terms  of  Admission. 
Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  nor  phys- 
ically disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.     No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  178  Newbury  Street,  or  at  the 
ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the  fourth  of  July, 
but  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 
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Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  princi- 
pal, Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Eepokt  or  THE  Committee  on  the  School. 

In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Nov.  28,  1899. 

The  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  present  their 
annual  report  as  follows  :  — 

The  school  year  for  1898-99  opened  on  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber with  105  pupils,  54  boys  and  51  girls.  During  the  year 
26  pupils  were  admitted  and  8  left  the  school,  making  the 
number  at  the  close,  in  June,  1899,  123.  Of  this  number,  5 
boys  and  4  girls  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
this  school  and  received  diplomas. 

This  graduatino;  class  furnished  a  o-ood  illustration  of  the 
varied  conditions  and  needs  of  deaf  children  who  come  to  us 
for  instruction,  and  we  think  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  them,  and  to  speak  of  the  useful  and  important 
part  public  day  schools  for  deaf  children  perform  in  educating 
the  youth  of  great  cities. 

Three  of  the  graduates  began  their  school  life  totally  deaf, 
with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  language,  either  spoken  or 
written,  and  with  no  comprehension  of  the  speech  of  others  ; 
one  became  deaf  in  early  infancy,  and,  although  having  a  slight 
perception  of  sound,  was,  as  regards  speech  and  language,  in 
the  same  condition  as  were  those  born  deaf;  the  remaining  five 
became  deaf  after  having  acquired  speech.  The  deafness  of 
one  of  these  was  total,  that  of  the  others  partial,  but  in  so 
great  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  voice  did  not 
reach  them.  These  cases  are  types  of  the  difierent  conditions 
in  which  we  find  our  pupils  on  their  entering  the  school.  How 
best  to  provide  for  each  according  to  his  need  is  a  question  of 
serious  import. 

The  deaf-born  child  has  no  conception  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  except  through  feeling  responsive  vibrations  to  it, 
and  his  only  idea  of  the  voices  of  others,  or  of  any  sound  what- 
ever, is  through  the  vibrations  of  things  he  may  touch.  To 
give  him  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  production  of  voice,  to 
help  him  to  imitate  movements  of  the  mouth  until  he  has  a 
mastery  of  the  instrument  of  speech,  and  then  to  lead  him  to 
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unite  voice  and  mouth  positions  to  produce  elements  which 
form  the  basis  of  spoken  language,  are  preliminary  steps  in  the 
work  for  little  ones  whose  inability  to  speak  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  hear.  For  the  same  reason  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  vocabulary  is  infinitely  more  difiicult  for  a  deaf 
child  than  for  one  who  hears.  While  the  hearing  child  is 
learning  language  without  the  slightest  efibrt  from  listening  to 
speech  about  him  as  well  as  that  addressed  directly  to  him,  the 
deaf  child  must  acquire  it  through  careful,  painstaking  study. 

We  would  emphasize  especially  the  needs  of  those  whose 
deafness  is  accidental.  In  spite  of  great  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  the  insidious  forms  of  many 
diseases  are  such  that  deafness  is  appallingly  common.  The 
earlier  one  finds  himself  in  a  soundless  world,  the  greater  his 
misfortune.  A  child,  accustomed  to  the  numberless  pleasures 
which  come  through  the  ear,  is  bewildered  and  alarmed  at  the 
sudden  stillness  of  everything  about  him,  as  well  as  at  the  si- 
lence of  those  whose  words  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  his 
joy  in  life.  He  sufi'ers,  too,  from  having  no  means  of  under- 
standing the  reason  for  his  unhappy  isolation.  With  children 
of  this  description  our  teachers  begin  at  once  to  show  how  the 
appearances  of  the  mouth  represent  familiar  words  they  can 
speak,  and  to  encourage  them  to  talk  freely,  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  writing  and 
of  the  printed  page.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  training  of 
all  deaf  children  in  the  ajt  of  speech  reading,  and  especially 
those  who  retain  even  a  remnant  of  speech. 

The  partially  deaf  child  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  us,  for  he 
is  often  misjudged  and  misunderstood.  Having  no  recollection 
of  better  hearing  at  any  time  in  his  life,  he  has  no  standard  of 
measurement  for  degrees  of  hearing.  Possibly  he  hears  what 
is  spoken  directly  to  him,  but  in  a  class-room,  with  forty  or 
more  children,  only  now  and  then  do  more  than  a  few  of  the 
emphatic  words  of  his  teacher  reach  him.  We  believe  that 
many  children  who  are  thought  to  be  dull,  backward,  slow  and 
listless,  are  sufiering  from  partial  deafness ;  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  relieve  the  child  of  the  irritating,  nervous 
strain  which  partially  heard  words  produce,  we  would  urge  all 
parents  to  take  immediate  steps  to  give  their  children  the  ben- 
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efits  of  instruction  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  transfor- 
mations in  thought  and  habit  which  have  been  wrought  througli 
the  patient,  quiet  and  eifective  worli  of  its  teachers  are  causes 
for  pride  in  results.  Again  and  again  have  apparently  idle, 
inattentive  and  wayward  pupils  developed  opposite  character- 
istics, and  gone  from  the  school  out  into  the  world  hopeful, 
reliant  and  ambitious,  ready  to  fill  worthily  a  place  in  it. 

As  members  of  the  school  board,  pledged  to  care  for  the 
educational  interests  of  even  the  humblest  child  in  our  great 
city,  we  would  suggest  that  systematic  inquiries  be  made  in 
all  of  our  schools  concerning  pupils  who  are  known  as  inat- 
tentive, unresponsive  children,  and  it  be  ascertained  whether 
the  cause  for  such  conditions  may  not  be  from  partial  deafness  ; 
and  we  would  ask  the  co-operation  of  each  of  our  associates  on 
the  board  in  reaching  all  children  who  need  the  beneficent  aid 
which  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  ready  to  give  to  wholly  or 
partially  deaf  children. 

Throughout  the  year  the  work  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
school  gave  evidence  of  skill,  care  and  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  and  interest  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  gain  in  methods  of  training  the  voices  of  deaf 
children  was  particularly  noticeable,  and  gratifying  results  were 
shown  by  the  graduating  class  in  the  ease  and  naturalness  with 
which  each  one  read  or  recited  on  the  closing  day  of  the  school. 
They  also  rendered  a  hymn,  rhythmically  and  with  musical 
efiect,  by  following,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  the  vibrations 
of  a  piano.  After  the  presentation  of  diplomas  an  impromptu 
exhibition  was  given  of  vocal  exercises  with  piano  accompani- 
ment. 

Thirty-six  girls  received  instruction  in  sewing,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  were  most  satisfactory. 

The  interest  in  sloyd  continued  unabated,  and  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  a  pupil  to  secure  an  extra  lesson,  it 
was  always  seized  by  some  boy  eager  to  excel  in  work  with 
tools.  Twenty-three  boys  and  three  girls  were  regularly  taught 
in  sloyd,  and  ten  boys  received  instruction  in  card-board  con- 
struction. 

Drawing  was  taught  to  thirty-six  pupils,  and  specimens  of 
their  work  were  placed  among  the  exhibits  of  other  schools,  in 
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accordance  with  the  order  of  this  board.  We  were  gratified  to 
learn  from  a  competent  judoe  of  art  work  that  ' '  for  effect  in 
form  and  feeling  the  drawings  from  the  Horace  Mann  School 
were  quite  equal  to  those  from  corresponding  grades  in  other 
schools."  In  connection  with  this  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
a  well-known  artist,  who  has  done  much  in  years  past  to  give 
the  pupils  of  this  school  a  true  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  good  in  nature  and  in  the  realm  of  creative  art.  He  says  : 
' '  There  is  a  great  field  open  to  the  deaf  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial art ;  and,  to  bring  about  a  feeling  and  appreciation  for 
such  work,  the  school-room  should  be  an  object  lesson,  pointing 
to  a  newer  and  fairer  way  of  work  than  we  have  yet  learned  to 
know.  Industrial  art  is  a  great  and  splendid  field,  as  yet  little 
worked  and  appreciated."  We  commend  these  words  to  the 
consideration  of  all  good  friends  of  the  school,  because  such 
suggestions  must  urge  us  to  bring  to  these  children,  debarred 
from  hearing,  the  best  means  our  city  can  afford  for  their  mental 
and  moral  growth. 

We  are  glad  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  our  indebt- 
edness to  Henry  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  for  providing  many  objects 
of  art  and  pictures  as  studies  for  our  pupils,  and  for  the 
encouragement  which  his  approval  of  our  work  in  drawing 
brought  to  us. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover  for  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  our  school  and  for  his  yearly  remembrance 
of  its  needs. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  for  his 
interest  in  our  pupils  and  his  valuable  work  for  them  during 
the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  instructive  lectures  which  he 
gave  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Lessons  in  typesetting  were  limited  to  one  class,  and  for  a 
shorter  period  than  ever  before.  We  hope  that  more  may  be 
done  in  this  department  during  the  coming  year. 

The  three  classes  in  cookery,  one  of  boys  and  two  of  girls, 
continue  to  enjoy  the  weekly  lessons  they  receive,  and  reports 
of  the  practical  value  of  this  training  in  their  homes  are 
evidences  of  a  good  understandins;  of  what  is  taught. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  in  June,  the  Horace  Mann 
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School  was  very  fully  represented  by  its  teachers.  Two  con- 
tributed suggestive,  carefully  prepared  papers,  and  all  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  for  which  the  sessions  were  called. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  good  work 
already  accomplished  by  our  school  for  deaf  children,  and  we 
look  confidently  to  the  future  for  its  increasing  usefulness  to 
those  who  need  its  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  C.  Keller,  Chairman. 

Emily  A.  Fieield. 

Frederick  S.  Bennett. 

Ignatius  S.  MoDonough. 

William  F.  Merritt. 


SARAH   FULLER   HOME   FOR   LITTLE   DEAF   CHILDREN. 

This  Home  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  and 
incorporated  in  June,  1888.  It  is  on  Woburn  Street,  West 
Medford,  within  fifteen  minutes  walk  of  the  station  on  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
home,  with  care  and  instruction,  to  such  little  deaf  children  as 
are  too  young  to  enter  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  also  for  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  cannot  give  at 
home  the  preliminary  instruction  which  the  loss  of  hearing 
renders  necessary.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  develop  the  Home  into  a  large  institution  for  many  children  ; 
its  ambition  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  to  make 
the  Home  a  model  for  similar  schools  elsewhere. 

The  receipts  of  the  Home  from  June  1,  1898,  to  June  1, 
1899,  including  a  balance  from  the  preceding  year  of  $2,364.60, 
were  $7,480.35.  The  expenditures  were  $4,286.08,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  of  $3,194.27. 

Report  of  the  Principal. 

During  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  the  eleventh  in  the 
history  of  the  Home,  eighteen  children  have  been  under  its 
care :  four  of  this  number  have  been  transferred  to  the  Horace 
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Mann  School  at  Boston,  two  have  been  discharged  to  enter 
other  schools,  one  to  receive  private  instruction,  and  one,  after 
remaining  in  the  Home  several  weeks  on  trial,  was  dismissed 
as  not  being  mentally  qualified  to  receive  its  benefits. 

Seven  new  children  have  been  admitted  during  the  year, 
ranging  in  ages  from  two  years  and  five  months  to  four  years 
and  eight  months,  making  the  youngest  class  that  has  been  in 
the  Home  at  any  one  time  since  its  inception. 

The  admission  of  so  many  children  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  so  nearly  of  an  age,  necessarily  increased  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Home  and  entailed  much  greater  care  and  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  attendants  ;  but  the  results  attained 
in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  children  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  prove,  if  proof  were  still  needed,  the  advan- 
tage in  beginning  the  education  of  these  little  ones  at  a  very 
early  age,  when  the  mind  is  most  impressionable  and  when  they 
imitate  most  readily,  owing  to  their  entire  unconsciousness  of 
self. 

As  much  variety  as  possible  is  brought  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  children,  and  every  incident  is  made  to  contribute  to  their 
pleasure  and  profit.  Birthdays  mark  an  era,  and  are  celebrated 
as  they  occur ;  they  are  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness, 
frequent  references  being  made  to  the  calendar  by  the  older 
children,  to  be  sure  that  no  mistakes  are  made  as  to  day  and 
date. 

The  raising  of  a  new  flag  on  Washingion's  Birthday  was 
hailed  with  cries  of  "Flag,  flag,  large,  very  pretty,"  and  shouts 
of  delight.  The  older  children  took  their  first  lesson  in  Amer- 
ican history  on  that  day,  taking  in  with  eager  interest  what 
could  be  told  them  in  the  simplest  language.  It  was  amusing 
to  hear,  a  little  later  on,  one  of  the  boys  tell  another,  whose 
name  is  Gordon,  that  the  "  G"  on  the  cake  was  not  for  him, 
but  for  the  "man,"  pointing  judicially  to  the  picture  of  the 
"  father  of  his  country." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  children  when  they  return  from  a 
walk  or  a  romp  in  the  fields  ;  they  rush  into  the  house  with  a 
handful  of  flowers,  or  some  treasure  found  by  the  way,  each 
eager  to  tell  what  he  has  seen,  all  talking  at  once  and  all  using 
speech  freely.     When  order  is  restored,  each  child  is  given  an 
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opportunity  to  tell  his  or  her  story,  which  is  written  out  on 
the  blackboard  and  read  by  the  children.  In  this  way  new 
words  are  constantly  being  added  to  their  vocabulary. 

The  piano,  so  kindly  donated  through  the  efforts  of  a  friend, 
has  proved  of  great  value  in  developing  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  weekly  visits  of  Miss  Jordan  and  Miss  Adams,  teachers 
of  articulation  and  language  from  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
have  continued  through  the  year,  and  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  of  real  help  to  the  children.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  these  teachers  are  given,  which  are  of  great 
value,  owing  to  their  large  experience  with  deaf  children. 

Miss  Jordan  says:  "In  my  report  last  year  I  expressed  a 
hope  that  we  might  have  a  piano,  not  only  to  help  these  little 
ones  to  appreciate  sound  through  the  sense  of  touch,  but  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  speech.  Both  of  these  re- 
sults have  been  obtained.  By  allowing  the  children  to  place 
their  hands  upon  the  case  of  the  piano  while  a  chord  is  struck 
at  intervals,  the  vibrations  become,  as  it  were,  tangible  to 
them,  and  after  a  few  experiences  are  easily  recognized.  The 
children  next  associate  with  these  vibrations  the  sounds  of 
their  own  speech,  whether  given  as  single  elements  or  as  com- 
binations of  elements,  and  are  led  through  simple  rhythmical 
exercises,  with  the  piano  as  a  guide,  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  words  to  each  other ;  also  to  know  that  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  words  are  grouped  in  various  ways." 

Miss  Adams  makes  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  her 
language  lessons  with  the  children  :  "  Their  speech  reading  is 
a  perfect  marvel  to  me  ;  the  more  familiar  I  become  with  them, 
the  more  wonderful  does  it  seem.  The  children  last  year  did 
well,  but  these  children  excel  them  in  two  particulars,  and 
these  are  memory  and  the  power  to  pronounce  new  words  by 
analyzing  them  into  their  phonetic  elements." 

There  has  been  no  interruption  to  the  work  during  the  year, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  ;  the  children  have  enjoyed  most 
excellent  health,  'having  escaped  even  the  disturbing  colds 
usually  so  prevalent  in  winter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  many  kind  friends  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  household  by  va- 
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rious  gifts,  not  only  of  a  useful  nature,  but  ornamental  and 
entertaining  as  well. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Sargent,  whose  professional  help  and  advice  are  always  so 
freely  and  cheerfully  given. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  past  year  has  been,  so  far  as  the 
progress  of  the  children  is  concerned,  the  most  successful  and 
satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  Home ;  better  results  are  at- 
tained each  year  as  Ave  advance  along  the  line  of  progress, 
avoiding  old  mistakes  and  adopting  what  is  best  in  the  new 
methods. 

We  confidently  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Home  should  so 
commend  itself  to  every  one  interested  in  the  education  of 
very  young  deaf  children  that  we  shall  receive  not  only  their 
moral  support,  but  that  more  material  aid,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  to  its  fullest  fruition  any  beneficent  work. 

Eliza  L.  Clark. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Sept.  30,  1899,  is  252. 
This  number  embraces  168  in  the  school  at  South  Boston,  70 
in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  14  in  the  workshop 
for  adults.     In  the  school  proper  the  division  is  as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  in  the  boys'  department,  .... 

.    70 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department,  .... 

.     85 

Children  in  the  kindergarten,      .... 

.     70 

Teachers  and  employees, 

.     10 

Domestics, 

M                            <•  J 1          1       1     1          -i          1 

.       3 

!• ^  C 1^ 

The  progress  of  the  school  along  its  several  lines  of  work  has 
been  steady.  Not  content  to  accept  as  final  the  present  condi- 
tions, the  teachers  manifest  a  desire  to  reach  out  toward  the 
latest  improved  methods  of  modern  pedagogy,  to  keep  in  line 
with  the  trend  of  educational  thought  of  to-day,  and  to  adapt 
to  the  uses  of  the  blind  all  that  is  found  of  value  in  the  suc- 
cessful instruction  of  the  seeing.  Thus  there  is  a  well-defined 
movement  toward  the  consummation   of  the   splendid  results 
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which,  foreshadowed  from  the  earliest  days  of  this  institution, 
have  now  come  clearly  into  view  and  seem  well-nigh  within 
grasp. 

Of  the  general  work  of  the  school,  the  trustees  report  to  the 
corporation  as  follows  :  — 

The  doors  of  the  institution  have  been  kept  wide  open  to  all  suit- 
able applicants.  Every  child  and  youth  of  average  intelligence  and 
of  good  moral  character,  who  could  not  profit  by  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  by  reason  of  total  lack  or  of 
serious  impairment  of  the  visual  sense,  has  been  promptly  admitted. 

Sufficient  means  and  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  physical  powers,  the  mental  faculties  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  scholars.  The  gymnasium,  the  quarters  as- 
signed to  manual  training,  the  school  and  music  rooms,  the  tuning 
department,  all  have  been  well  supplied  with  such  appliances  and 
apparatus  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
institution  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Physical  exercise  has  continued  to  form  one  of  the  prime  factors 
of  our  system  of  education,  and  has  received  all  the  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  bodily 
well-being  of  the  blind  will  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  excel- 
lent results  have  been  attained  in  this  direction. 

Manual  training  has  been  made  one  of  the  educational  corner  stones 
upon  which  the  three-fold  development  of  the  pupils  rests,  and  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  systematic  and  progressive  manner,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  bear  wholesome  fruit. 

In  the  literary  department  appropriate  ways  and  means  have  been 
employed  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  learners,  and  a  good  amount 
of  thorough  work  has  been  done.  Improvements  have  been  promptly 
made  wherever  there  was  an  evident  need  for  them,  and  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  school  and  complete  its  equip- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  use  of  purely  scientific  methods 
of  instruction  and  training. 

Visitors  to  the  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  both  with  the 
extent  of  the  admirable  facilities  which  it  offers  to  the  blind  of  New 
England  for  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  and  with  the  earnest 
desire  shown  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  these  advan- 
tages. To  our  students  music  has  peculiar  attractions  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  those  afforded  by  any  other  branch  of  study,  and 
they  manifest  an  absorbing  interest  in  it. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
covers  an  extensive  ground,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  develop  and 
cultivate  with  equal  care  the  body,  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
gesthetic  nature  of  the  pupils. 

The  literary  department  has  had  few  changes  in  its  corps  of 
instructors  during  the  past  year,  and  hence  there  has  been  little 
hindrance  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the  work  in  their 
charge.  Seeking  ever  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
education,  they  endeavor  to  assist  each  student  to  find  expres- 
sion for  his  own  powers  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  to  gain 
thus  the  ability  of  self-direction  and  a  zest  for  study  which  can 
never  be  imparted,  but  must  always  be  developed.  The  almost 
unexceptional  response  to  their  efforts  has  been  both  gratifying 
and  encouraoino-. 

In  his  report  to  tlie  trustees  the  director  has  thus  summarized 
the  results  of  the  year's  labor  in  tliis  direction  :  — 

An  examination  both  of  our  courses  of  instruction  and  of  the  meth- 
ods and  processes  pursued  in  the  trainino-  of  the  pupils  will  show  that 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  pedagogical  science  have  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  that  both  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
learners  have  been  properly  nurtured,  and  not  fed  with  the  husks 
which  are  stored  in  abundance  within  the  covers  of  the  text-books. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  the  pupils  in  a  simple  and 
natural  way,  and  to  train  them  to  observe  and  perceive,  to  investigate 
and  find  out,  to  examine  and  compare,  to  handle  and  do,  to  reason 
and  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  gain  both  the  desire  and  the  habit 
of  obtaining  through  their  own  exertions  a  clear  understanding  of 
things  and  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  not  of 
depending  for  the  acquisition  of  their  intellectual  pabulum  upon  the 
embalmed  supplies  in  which  the  depositories  of  the  printed  page 
abound.  In  this  wise  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  not  rendered  a  pas- 
sively indolent  recipient  of  dry  facts  and  ready-made  deductions  and 
definitions,  which  tend  to  cramp,  dwarf  and  cripple  it,  but  a  potent 
agent,  thoroughly  developed,  widely  expanded  and  fully  possessed  of 
the  marvellous  power  of  self-activity,  which  stirs  it  up,  keeps  it  on 
the  alert  and  urges  it  to  make  its  own  explorations  and  discoveries  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge.  Its  inherent  energy,  once  awakened  and 
stimulated,  vivifies  it,  prevents  it  from  relapsing  into  inertia,  and 
opens  to  it  a  broad  expanse  of  vitality  and  strength. 

Thus  the  process  of  education  is  made  a  vitalizing  force  and  a  means 
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of  growth,  and  pupils  trained  by  this  method  become  strong  through 
the  natural  development  of  their  powers.  They  are  more  and  more 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  learn  how  to  think,  to  discrim- 
inate, to  express  themselves,  to  choose  the  best  and  to  take  the 
important  step  from  "knowing  to  doing,"  which,  according  to  Em- 
erson, is  rarely  taken. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  numerous  collections  with  which  our  museum  is  stocked, 
and  which  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  illustration  and  eluci- 
dation of  several  branches  of  study.  These  facilities  are  steadily 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  specimens,  models  and  apparatus  of 
various  kinds ;  and  it  is  simply  just  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  in  which 
natural  history,  geography  and  physics  are  made  so  clear  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  as  in  ours. 

The  year  has  been  a  busy  one  in  the  music  department,  for 
many  branches  of  activity  are  embraced  under  this  generic 
head.  With  the  aim  of  forming  each  pupil  into  a  thoroughly 
grounded  musician,  and  not  merely  a  clever  performer  upon 
some  one  instrument,  the  theoretical  and  historical  study  of 
the  subject  are  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  practical  side. 
The  addition  of  some  wind  or  stringed  instrument,  for  practice 
in  ensemble  work,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  vocal 
training  combine  with  the  regular  instruction  in  pianoforte 
playing  to  make  a  complete  and  well-rounded  course  of  study. 
Many  pupils  are  trained  to  become  skilled  tuners  of  pianofortes, 
by  a  course  which  offers  ample  opportunity  for  experience  in  this 
direction,  and  also  in  making  such  repairs  to  an  instrument  as 
may  receive  attention  outside  of  a  factory. 

Mr.  Anao-nos  has  o-iven  the  folio wino;  account  of  the  work 
done  in  this  department :  — 

To  the  blind,  music  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  any  other 
class  of  people ;  for  it  is  through  it  alone  that  they  can  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  contem- 
plation, as  well  as  a  love  of  art  and  an  insight  into  its  ideals  or  a 
gladness  in  its  power  and  possibilities.  From  works  of  sculpture 
and  from  models  of  architecture  they  are  able  to  derive  only  a  partial 
and  imperfect  idea  of  art,  and  no  aesthetic  culture ;  while  painting, 
although  it  "  emulates  the  poet's  lays"  and  is  a  noble  and  expressive 
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language,  invaluable  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is  a  sealed  book  to 
them.  It  is  the  sweet  accord  of  sounds  alone  that  has  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  sightless  man,  invigorating  his  emotional 
and  artistic  nature  and  fostering  his  imagination.  Without  it  no 
high  realization  in  art  is  possible  for  him. 

Music  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  school  curriculum,  and  the 
work  of  the  department  which  is  devoted  to  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  with  very  gratifying  results. 

The  course  of  instruction  therein  pursued  has  for  its  aim  the 
thorough  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  and  the  development  of  their  special 
aptitudes,  and  they  have  made  excellent  progress  in  their  respective 
studies. 

In  the  department  of  manual  training  the  aim  has  been  not 
so  much  the  execution  of  some  allotted  task  or  the  formation 
of  some  article,  as  the  systematic  development  of  that  portion 
of  the  brain  which  is  directly  affected  by  the  use  of  the  hands, 
and  becomes  vivified  in  direct  proportion  as  the  weak,  nerve- 
less hands  become  strong  and  dexterous.  A  better  apprecia- 
tion of  form  and  extent  follows  in  the  train  of  this  work,  while 
precision  and  neatness  are  inculcated  by  it. 

The  sloyd  methods  are  employed  in  this  institution  with  ex- 
cellent results,  which  are  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Anagnos  :  — 

It  is  a  general  conviction  and  firm  belief  among  enlightened  ob- 
servers and  broad-minded  students  of  pedagogy,  that  systematic 
exercise  of  the  hands,  combined  with  gymnastics  under  shelter  and 
games  in  the  open  air,  is  productive  of  beneficent  results  in  moi'e  ways 
than  one.  It  promotes  physical  health  and  vigor,  and  exerts  a  potent 
influence  on  the  intellect,  the  will  and  the  character.  It  increases  the 
power  of  concentration,  begets  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  comparison,  confers  precision,  engenders  self-reliance,  and  co- 
ordinates the  action  of  body  and  mind.  As  Page  puts  it,  "  there  can 
be  no  thoroughly  clear  and  enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated 
hand." 

But  in  order  that  the  manual  training  may  serve  adequately  its 
educational  purpose,  it  must  be  based  on  physiological  principles, 
and  carried  out  in  a  rationally  arranged  course  of  progressive  exer- 
cises. 

Firstly. — Its  main  object  should  be  general  organic  development, 
and  its  method  strictly  causational. 
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Secondly.  —  It  should  aim  at  arousing  and  stimulating  the  whole 
mental  activity,  and  at  producing  strong  intellectual  tibre  and  ethical 
rather  than  technical  or  mechanical  results. 

Thirdly. — It  should  strengthen  the  will  by  forceful  motives,  and 
render  it  commander  and  ruler  of  the  muscular  system. 

Fourthly.  —  It  should  give  skill  of  organism  to  be  used  in  life,  and 
not  merely  dexterity  of  hand  to  be  applied  to  industry. 

Fifthly.  —  It  should  realize  the  source  of  power  that  lies  in  the 
emotional  life  of  children,  and  make  this  an  integral  part  of  its 
method. 

Sixthly.  —  It  should  call  out  and  cultivate  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  learner  for  creative  work  with  the  hand. 

Lastly.  —  It  should  bring  into  play  a  large  area  of  motor  cerebral 
energy,  which  the  ordinary  handicrafts  leave  untouched. 

There  are  in  vogue  several  forms  of  manual  training,  which  will 
cover  more  or  less  thoroughly  parts  of  the  above  described  ground ; 
but  the  conditions  just  enumerated  can  be  fully  met  and  adequately 
fulfilled  only  by  sloyd,  which  alone  is  founded  on  a  purely  rational 
theory,  and  in  practice  carries  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  into 
definite  educational  action.  A  large  number  of  models  and  tools  of 
various  kinds  are  used  in  the  practice  or  application  of  this  system, 
and  through  its  exercises  the  interest  and  spontaneity  of  the  children 
are  aroused,  their  general  health  and  poise  are  improved,  power  of 
brain,  skill  of  hand  and  fineness  of  touch  are  gained,  a  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  cultivated,  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems are  toned  up  and  brought  into  harmonious  co-operation. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  sloyd  has  been  gaining 
ground  very  steadily  in  our  school,  and  that  in  the  course  of  each 
succeeding  year  its  beneficent  effects  upon  the  development  of  our 
pupils  are  more  and  more  evident. 

Physical  training  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Four  times  a 
week  each  pupil  repairs  to  the  well-equipped  gymnasium,  where 
he  finds  recreation  after  close  application  to  literary  and  musical 
studies,  and  gains  a  strength  and  vigor  of  body  that  do  much 
to  overcome  the  inertia  and  apathy  to  which  the  blind  might 
easily  fall  a  prey  were  it  not  for  this  systematic  and  obligatory 
exercise. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  although  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tions for  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  meets  the  demands  of  many 
students  and  readers  all  over  the  country.     The  harvest  of  the 
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year  includes  two  volumes  of  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,"  two  of  Pope's  "Homer's  Iliad,"  Goodwin's 
"  Greek  Grammar,"  Ellen  Cyr's  "  Interstate  Primer  and  First 
Reader"  and  Mary  Burt's  "  Odysseus."  As  aids  to  the  study 
of  music.  Part  II.  of  Norris's  "  Practical  Harmony,"  Part  II. 
of  Loeschhorn's  "  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte,"  and  Cole's  "New 
England  Conservatory  Course  in  Sight  Singing,"  ha^e  been 
printed,  together  with  many  carefully  selected  pieces  of  music. 

The  kindergarten  has  exerted  its  beneficent  influence  over 
the  usual  number  of  little  children,  for,  even  if  a  place  becomes 
vacant,  it  is  soon  claimed  for  some  unfortunate  little  child. 
Thanks  to  the  new  primary  building,  however,  which  has  re- 
lieved the  pressure  upon  the  boys'  kindergarten  department,  no 
little  boy  need  now  be  denied  admission  for  lack  of  room.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  same  desirable  condition  of  things  may  soon 
be  reached  in  the  case  of  the  little  girls.  Of  such  inestimable 
value  is  this  portion  of  the  course,  aflx)rding,  as  it  does,  that 
careful  nurture  of  budding  powers,  which  is  most  efiective  at 
this  early  impressionable  age,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret 
when  a  child  is  deprived  of  this  blessed  privilege,  through 
ignorance  or  negligence  or  the  mistaken  policy  of  its  parents. 
When  such  a  child  is  finally  placed  in  the  parent  school  at  South 
Boston,  too  old  for  the  kindergarten  and  yet  showing  sadly  the 
need  of  just  such  training  toward  symmetrical  development  as 
it  aff"ords,  the  difierence  between  him  and  the  more  fortunate 
little  human  plant,  which  has  been  tenderly  pruned  and  bent  in 
the  right  direction,  is  painfully  perceptible. 

The  kindergarten  has  passed  a  prosperous  year,  which  has 
been  attended  by  growth  and  progress  in  every  line  of  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  j'-ear  six  little  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  school  at  South  Boston,  while  eight  little  boys 
took  their  places  in  the  primary  building  at  the  kindergarten. 

The  three  pupils  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind  have  main- 
tained their  standing  in  their  respective  classes,  keeping  well 
abreast  of  the  requirements  of  each  day. 

Edith  Thomas  is  still  the  soul  of  integrity,  and  works  out 
the  problem  of  her  own  development  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  wise  and  whole-souled  instructors,  who  form 
a  background  of  loving  care,  watching  over  her  progress  but 
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endeavoring  not  to  disturb  the  strong  note  of  individuality 
which  is  the  keystone  of  her  character. 

Elizabeth  Robin  is  surrounded  by  the  same  influences  as  those 
which  envelop  Edith,  and  her  education  is  proceeding  along 
the  same  lines.  Her  record  for  the  year  shows  a  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  various  studies  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
fifth  class,  she  devotes  her  school  hours.  Tall,  graceful,  sunny- 
hearted  and  loving  in  disposition,  she  calls  forth  an  answering 
wealth  of  afli'ection  from  every  one  that  she  meets,  and  has  a 
host  of  friends  who  watch  her  achievements  with  pride  and  who 
glory  in  her  mastery  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  her  path. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  a  well-formed  and  sturdy  boy  of 
thirteen,  with  mental  attainments  quite  in  proportion  to  his 
physical  development.  He  has  been  placed  in  the  primary 
building  at  the  kindergarten,  where  his  natural  taste  for  manual 
work  may  be  more  readily  gratified  in  the  well-appointed  sloyd 
room  which  that  house  contains.  This  change  being  in  the  line 
of  promotion,  he  has  accepted  it  with  pride,  and  has  begun  the 
new  school  year  with  increased  interest  in  his  work  and  studies. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  employment  during  his  waking  hours, 
and  many  are  his  mechanical  contrivances  and  inventions. 
Sometimes  he  works  diligently  upon  the  plan  of  some  public 
building  ;  sometimes  his  talents  are  engaged  in  making  repairs 
at  home,  such  as  replacing  a  worn  window-cord  or  remedying  a 
defect  in  a  lock  or  bell.  It  has  become  something  of  a  problem 
to  supply  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  which  is  needed  to 
counterbalance  his  excessive  mental  activity,  for  he  is  so  strong 
as  to  l)e  practically  tireless  through  any  ordinary  exertion.  His 
health  is  perfect,  and  very  rarely  has  he  to  give  up  work  or  play 
on  account  of  physical  ills. 

The  list  of  the  benefactors  who  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
well-being  remember  his  needs  shows  a  class  of  friends  whom 
any  one  might  be  proud  to  claim ;  and  the  recurrence  of  their 
names  year  after  year  proves  that  this  is  no  passing  interest  of 
the  moment,  but  a  deep-seated  and  abiding  faith  in  the  work  of 
reclaimino-  to  the  world  of  light  and  love  this  one  darkened 
little  soul. 
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THE    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR   THE    FEEBLE- 
MINDED, WALTHAM. 

While  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  no 
longer  required  by  law  *  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, it  is  nevertheless  so  related,  if  not  on  its  custodial  side, 
at  least  on  its  school  side,  to  the  general  educational  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  to  justify  recognition  of  its  important 
work  by  the  Board,  as  in  former  years.  The  trustees  of  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  apparently  take  this  view  of  the 
matter,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  opening  words  of  their  report :  — 

Trustees'  Report. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  12,  1899. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Oovernor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  Slate  Board  of  Education. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1899. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been 
605.  There  are  now  in  the  school  622  feeble-minded  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  Of  these,  225  are  supported  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  school  department  and  84  in  the  custodial 
department.  Cities  and  towns  pay  for  the  support  of  227  in 
the  custodial  department.  There  are  35  private  pupils,  most 
of  whom  pay  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction, 
while  a  few  pay  somewhat  less  and  a  very  few  pay  more  than 
the  average  cost.  There  are  36  beneficiaries  of  other  States 
who  pay  each  $300  per  year.  There  are  15  pupils  in  the  school 
department  supported  from  the  income  of  invested  funds,  the 
same  being  legacies  and  increase  from  legacies. 

The  current  expenses  have  amounted  to  $101,550.09,  or 
$3,22  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

Further  statistical  matters  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
treasurer  and  superintendent ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  that  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
institution  must  turn  for  information  reo:ardino-  the  condition 
of  the  school,  further  than  that  its  management  has  continued 

*  See  section  26,  chapter  433,  Acts  of  1898. 
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to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  trustees,  and  that  their  trust  in 
the  superintendent  remains  unchanged.  The  head  of  this  in- 
stitution has  the  knowledge  and  experience,  the  temperament 
and  devotion  to  duty,  that  would  insure  success  in  any  work 
of  the  character  of  that  in  which  he  is  engaged.  With  him  in 
charge  the  trustees  are  counsellors  more  than  directors. 

The  condition  of  the  school  has  also  met  the  approval  of 
others  having  an  interest  in  it.  On  the  11th  of  April  a  day 
was  spent  at  the  school  by  the  Massachusetts  Relief  Officers 
Association  in  a  body.  Many  of  the  visitors  who  were  town 
or  city  officers  expressed  a  satisfaction  at  the  clearer  knowl- 
edge gained  of  the  manner  in  which  money  paid  for  their  own 
custodial  cases  was  spent ;  and  many  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
commendation.  The  occasion  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  school. 

The  parents  of  the  children  were  invited  to  attend  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  school  on  June  8,  and  came  in  large  numbers. 
They  were  permitted  to  make  a  very  general  inspection,  and 
doubtless  went  away  with  a  brighter  and  truer  idea  of  the 
school  life  and  the  lot  of  their  own  unfortunate  children  than 
they  have  ever  obtained  from  individual  visits. 

Still  another  exhibition  was  held  at  the  school  June  20, 
when  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  their  friends,  and 
several  medical  gentlemen  interested  in  similar  institutions, 
were  invited  to  meet  the  trustees.  There  were  about  fifty 
present. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  acquisition  by  the  Com- 
monwealth for  our  use  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Templeton, 
and  this  indeed  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  the  school.  Members  of  the  corporation  are  familiar  with 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  purchase ;  but  since  the 
Legislature,  to  which  our  annual  reports  are  in  part  addressed, 
is  ever  changing  in  its  membership,  and  since  the  school 
depends  for  its  continuation  from  year  to  year  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  well  to  review  so  much 
of  the  past  as  will  show  what  has  brought  about  the  enlarge- 
ment now  given  to  our  field  of  labor. 

Nine  years  ago  (1890)  the  corporation  met  for  the  last  time 
in  the  building  at  South  Boston,   which  had  been  the  home 
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of  the  school  from  the  beginning.  The  old  building,  originally 
an  almshouse,  had  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
held  all  the  school  department  cases,  107  in  number,  and  also 
49  custodial  cases.  The  removal  to  Waltham,  however,  had 
already  begun.  The  farmhouse  at  Waltham  was  occupied  by 
25  large  boys,  and  in  the  new  asylum  or  custodial  building 
just  then  completed  were  119  inmates,  of  whom  57  were 
females  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  had  in  all  at  South 
Boston  and  Waltham  296  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons,  an 
increase  of  94  over  the  previous  year.  In  our  report  for  the 
year  (1890)  we  recited  that  $200,000  had  been  granted  by  the 
Legislature  to  erect  new  Ijuildings,  and  that  it  was  a  condition 
of  the  grant  that  we  should  provide  for  250  patients.  We  said 
that  we  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  350  patients  with  the 
buildings  already  erected  and  in  process  of  erection,  and 
added :  — 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade  further 
accommodations  will  be  required  for  about  one  hundred  additional 
custodial  cases.  But  a  single  dormitory  would  be  needed,  and  this 
of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  form,  to  be  connected  with  the  main 
custodial  building  by  a  covered  way.  With  the  second  dormitory 
for  the  school  department,  and  such  additional  building  for  the  custo- 
dial department,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  further  large  outlay 
of  money  would  be  required  for  the  institution  during  the  next  half- 
century. 

This  statement  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  nor  have  we 
lived  up  to  it.  We  have  asked  for  further  appropriations,  and 
have  not  asked  in  vain.  Early  in  1896,  having  in  all  423 
inmates,  we  asked  and  obtained  $60,000  with  which  to  provide 
accommodations  for  150  more ;  and  with  the  additional  build- 
ings erected  under  the  appropriation,  two  in  number,  we  pro- 
vided for  200  additional  cases,  so  that  we  now  have  in  all  our 
dormitories  accommodations  for  about  600  inmates.  Under 
pressure  we  have  22  cases  over  that  number.  But  before  the 
first  of  these  buildings  was  completed,  hundreds  were  demand- 
ing admission  that  could  never  be  received  for  want  of  room. 
More  than  this,  under  the  great  pressure  for  admission  the 
custodial  cases  were  fast  crowdino-  out  the  school  cases.     This 
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was  contrary  to  the  traditions,  the  original  object  and  the 
policy  of  the  institution.  The  Commonwealth  requires  the 
education  in  public  or  private  schools  of  all  her  normal  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and  towns  or  parents.  From 
her  own  treasury  she  provides  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  indigent  children  of  feeble  intellect  that  are  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and,  in  her  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate,  pays  also  for  their  maintenance.  And 
thus  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  It 
was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  improvable  cases.  Our  late 
president,  in  a  foot-note  added  by  himself  to  the  annual  report 
of  1896,  while  it  was  in  press,  said:  "The  school  department 
of  this  institution,  originally  the  only  department,  remains  and 
will  always  remain  the  chief  department,  worthy,  above  all 
other  departments,  of  being  amply  sustained."  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  not  an  absurd  theory  that  in  any  one  case 
the  benefit  conferred  by  this  charity  directly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, without  regard  to  other  persons,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  capability  of  the  individual  to  be  mentally  benefited  there- 
by. For  many  years,  however,  the  school  has  had  by  law  a 
custodial  department  as  an  asylum  for  hopeless  idiots,  for 
feeble-minded  males  beyond  the  ordinary  school  age,  and  as 
a  safe  home  for  large  girls  and  full-grown  women  of  weak 
intellect ;  and  for  some  time,  as  stated  above,  this  custodial 
department  has  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  school 
department.  This  is  in  part  because  some  of  our  pupils  stay 
on  after  they  have  passed  the  school  age  limit,  having  no 
homes  to  which  they  may  be  returned,  and  partly  because  the 
low-grade  applicant  appeals  more  successfully  to  our  sympathy 
than  the  brighter  child,  and  much  consideration  is  had  for  the 
homes  and  community  benefited  when  we  take  a  disagreeable 
case. 

The  relief  was  suggested  by  our  able  superintendent.  New 
land  must  be  occupied  in  another  part  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Fernald  recalled  what  had  been  accomplished  at  Waltham  by 
our  adult  males.  In  a  few  years  they  had  transformed  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  much  of  it  wild  land,  into  garden  and  park. 
With  sufiicient  territory  care  could  be  assumed  of  all  the  adult 
males  and  large  boys  of  feeble  intellect  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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More  than  this,  if  a  tract  of  land  of  large  enough  dimensions 
should  be  acquired,  eventually  a  home  and  employment  could 
be  provided  for  many  adult  females,  there  being  much  out-of- 
door  work  of  an  agreeable  and  attractive  nature  that  can  be 
done  by  able-bodied  women.  There  was  no  more  land  to 
be  had  in  this  vicinity,  and  he  recommended  going  out  fifty 
miles  or  more  upon  one  of  the  railroads  that  stretches  by  the 
entrance  gate  at  Waltham,  and  searching  for  suitable  land  that 
could  be  obtained  with  generous  bounds,  at  little  cost.  Let 
the  location  be  healthy,  with  a  plentiful  water  supply,  our 
superintendent  said,  then  no  matter  how  poor  and  rough  the 
land.  The  poorer,  the  greater  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
work,  and  opportunity  for  work  was  the  thing  most  needed ; 
it  were  better  that  the  task  of  reclaiming  should  never  end. 
Vacancies  could  be  created  from  year  to  year  at  the  school  at 
Waltham,  sufficient  to  admit  new  applicants  in  large  numbers, 
by  the  transfer  to  some  newly  acquired  estate  of  corresponding 
numbers  of  well-trained  workers,  and  the  school  department 
could  be  conducted  as  originally  intended.  Thenceforth  no 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  department  need  ])e 
turned  away. 

The  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  and  was 
presented  to  the  corporation  and  the  Legislature  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896.  An  exhaustive 
report  by  the  superintendent,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
essay  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  large  numbers,  was  appended.  In  the  trustees'  report  was 
embodied  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  $20,000, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  for  the  pur- 
chase in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
additional  land  for  the  institution.  By  a  resolve  approved  May 
6,  1897,  the  sum  asked  for  was  granted,  upon  the  condition 
that  any  purchase  under  the  authority  of  the  resolve  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Natu- 
rally the  selection  and  purchase  were  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
Finally,  however,  we  have  been  successful  in  both.  A  terri- 
tory three  miles  long,  and  a  mile,  more  or  less,  wide,  consisting 
of  seventeen  parcels  of  land,  and  containing  in  all  1,660  acres, 
lying  mostly  in  Templeton,  has  become,  with  the  approval  of 
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the  Governor  and  Council,  as  required  by  the  resolve,  and  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  through  their  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  at  an  expenditure  of  $19,005.61 ;  which  includes 
every  item  of  expense  incurred  for  the  search  of  the  land,  the 
deeds,  revenue  stamps, — in  fact,  every  expense,  of  every 
name  and  nature.  This  was  nearly  $1,000  less  than  the  ap- 
propriation. 

A  small  portion  of  the  estate  lies  in  the  town  of  Phillipston. 
The  railroad  station  will  be  at  Baldwinville  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  sixty-five  miles  from  the  Waverley  station  upon  the 
same  road.  The  Baldwinville  station  is  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the.  probable  location  of  our  first  settlement.  The 
estate  lies  for  about  a  mile  along  a  State  road  projected  from 
Gardner  to  Athol.  North  of  this  road  it  extends  in  a  north- 
erly direction  for  about  three  miles  on  both  sides  of  Beaver 
Brook,  which  empties  into  Miller's  River.  Wells  dug  along 
the  water-sheds  of  the  brook  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  the  institution  for  every  purpose. 

The  land  is  of  varied  quality,  some  of  it  fairly  good  for 
farming,  some  of  it  woodland,  but  most  of  it  rough  and  stony, 
upon  which  lusty  men  and  boys  may  exert  their  energies  for 
years  with  seemingly  as  much  work  as  ever  before  them.  It  is 
high  land  and  hilly,  three  of  the  hills  rising  1,100  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  highest  of  these  hills  (1,220)  has  been 
named  'Eliot  Hill,  in  memory  of  our  late  president.  But  there 
are  sheltered  nooks  all  through  the  property,  each  of  which  in 
good  time  may  be  the  location  of  a  simple  dormitory  with 
accompanying  outbuildings,  appropriated  to  some  particular 
grade  or  assemblage  of  inmates.  It  is  well  for  our  people  to 
have  their  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  work ; 
and  it  is  well  for  the  difi'erent  grades  or  classes  to  live  apart 
from  one  another.  And  there  is  something  rather  pleasing  in 
the  thought  that,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  our  lowest- 
grade  cases,  our  real  idiots,  will  be  sunning  themselves  in 
summer,  and  getting  themselves  steam-heated  in  winter,  to 
their  full  satisfaction,  without  annoyance  to  or  from  any  person 
in  or  out  of  their  own  very  little  world,  — a  very  little  corner 
of  the  Templeton  estate. 
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We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  in  detail  plans  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  property ;  for  the  performance  of  the 
further  trust  given  into  our  hands.  .  .  .  We  mean  to  work 
upon  its  general  lines.  We  hope,  however,  to  make  a  some- 
what larger  beginning  than  was  at  first  intended,  and  we  deem 
it  necessary.  We  have  had  321  applications  for  admittance 
during  the  last  year,  and  have  taken  only  98  new  cases.  Of 
the  applicants  of  the  last  few  years  whom  we  have  been  obliged 
to  refuse,  probably  800  are  living  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
waiting  list.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  is  now  at  Waltham 
of  all  descriptions.  W"e  feel  that  we  ought  therefore  to  imme- 
diately set  about  making  preparations  for  the  reception  at  Tem- 
pleton  of  200  inmates. 

And  for  this  purpose  we  now  herein  and  hereby  petition  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  as- 
sembled, for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  the  same  to  be  ex- 
pended in  furnishing  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the 
removal  to  the  Commonwealth's  land  at  Templeton  of  a  portion 
of  the  feeble-minded  inmates  of  the  school  at  Waltham. 

Francis  J.  Barnes, 
Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge, 
J.  S.  Damrell, 
Samuel  Hoar, 
W.  W.  Swan, 
Geo.  G.  Tarbell, 
Erskine  Warden, 
F.  G.  Wheatley, 
Charles  F.  Wyman, 

Trustees. 

Superintendent's  Eeport. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Oct.  12,  1899. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1899  :  — 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1898,         .... 

351 

247 

598 

Admitted  during  year. 

61 

37 

98 

Whole  number  present,     . 

412 

284 

696 

Discharged,        .... 

41 

12 

53 

Died, 

10 

11 

21 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1899, 

361 

261 

622 

Average  number  present, 

350 

255 

605 

School  cases  admitted, 

36 

18 

54 

Custodial  cases  admitted, . 

24 

20 

44 

Private  pupils  now  present, 

19 

16 

35 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 

147 

78 

225 

Cases  supported  by  income  of  invested  funds, 

10 

5 

15 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 

44 

40 

84 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

114 

113 

227 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,     . 

26 

10 

36 

Applications  for  admission  during  year,  . 

— 

~ 

321 

Of  the  98  admissions,  24  were  of  school  age  and  grade ;  39 
were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  this  number  18  were 
females  ;  14  were  transferred  from  Tewksbury  Almshouse  and 
4  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough. 

Of  the  53  discharges,  40  were  taken  home  by  their  friends 
for  various  reasons,  7  were  discharged  by  request  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  3  were  transferred  to  the  insane  hospital,  2, 
aliens,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  by  the  government  authori- 
ties, and  1  ran  away  to  his  home  and  was  not  returned. 

There  were  21  deaths  during  the  year.     Of  these,  6  resulted  . 
from  epilepsy,  3  from  tuberculosis,  3  from  marasmus  (probably 
tuberculosis),    2   from  pneumonia,   2   from  meningitis,  and  1 
each  from  stricture  of  oesophagus,   Addison's  disease,  organic 
disease  of  brain,  measles  and  heart  disease. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  had  an  outbreak  of 
21  cases  of  mild  diphtheria,  all  of  whom  made  a  good  recovery. 
We  also  had  59  cases  of  measles  develop  in  five  different  dor- 
mitory buildings  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Many  of  the 
cases  of  this  disease  occurred  among  our  young  and  feeble  low- 
grade  children,  and  were  attended  by  serious  complications. 
One  death  only  resulted  directly  from  the  measles,  but  sev- 
eral deaths  were  caused  by  diseases  which  followed  and  were 
indirectly  due  to  that  disease.  With  the  above  exception,  the 
health  of  our  large  family  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 
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There  have  been  321  applications  for  admission  during  the 
year,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is 
not  possible  in  this  report  to  describe  the  urgency  and  persist- 
ency with  which  these  applications  are  made  by  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  children.  Of  the  321  applications  made 
during  the  year,  we  have  been  able  to  admit  only  65.  And  as 
a  rule  the  children  admitted  have  not  been  those  capable  of  the 
most  improvement,  but  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  child  or 
of  the  family  at  home  demanded  that  he  be  cared  for  here.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  of  our  admissions  have  been  emergency  cases 
received  here  to  relieve  actual  distress.  We  have  now  on  file 
over  1,000  applications  for  admission. 

About  two  years  ago  Miss  L.  J.  Sanderson  was  obliged  for 
domestic  reasons  to  temporarily  withdraw  from  the  service  of 
the  school.  She  has  now,  much  to  our  regret,  decided  to 
make  that  withdraw"al  permanent.  Miss  Sanderson's  tact  and 
ingenuity,  and  her  unusual  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  the 
feeble-minded,  have  made  her  work  especially  satisfactory  and 
successful.  They  will  be  fortunate  who  are  able  to  secure  her 
skilful  and  experienced  services  for  their  children. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
1101,550.09,  or  $3.22  per  week  for  each  inmate. 

During  the  year  we  have  completed  the  new  avenue  extend- 
ing from  the  school  group  of  buildings  through  the  grove  to 
the  Quince  Street  entrance  to  the  grounds.  The  labor  on  this 
road  was  practically  all  done  by  our  boys. 

We  have  introduced  shower  baths  in  three  of  our  dormitory 
buildings ;  the  ventilation  of  the  older  buildings  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  enlarging  the  air  inlets  and  vent  flues  and 
the  placing  of  additional  steam  pipes  in  the  vent  flues. 

The  lower  story  of  the  old  part  of  the  stone  farmhouse  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  cost  of  this  and  other  improvements  has  been  charged  to 
current  expense  account. 

We  have  also  built  a  barn  for  the  milch  cows,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,017,  and  a  stable  for  the  horses,  costing  $2,999.  These 
buildings  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  barn  destroyed  by  light- 
ning the  previous  summer.  We  now  have  27  good  cows,  and 
during  the  year  these  cows  have  produced  66,308  quarts  of  milk. 
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The  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  the 
purchase  of  the  large  tract  of  land  in  Templeton.  .  .  .  The 
estate  at  Templeton  was  selected  as  practically  meeting  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  general  plan  outlined  therein.  The 
detailed  plan  for  the  development  of  this  estate  needs  only 
the  modifications  suggested  by  the  actual  conditions  as  found 
at  Templeton. 

We  have  nearly  or  quite  2,000  acres,  embracing  four  large 
hills,  with  the  valleys  and  level  land  between  the  liills.  There 
are  at  least  150  acres  of  good,  strong  farming  land,  now  sowed  to 
grass  or  ready  for  the  plough.  There  are  four  thrifty  orchards, 
which  last  year  produced  over  1,200  barrels  of  marketable 
apples.  There  are  several  thousand  cords  of  good  hard  wood, 
besides  considerable  timber  scattered  over  several  hundred  acres 
of  woodland.  The  pastures,  in  their  present  condition,  will 
pasture  one  hundred  head  of  stock.  There  is  a  brook  basin 
which  will  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  purest  water. 
Large  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  convenient  locations,  will 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
stone,  gravel  and  clay  for  building  purposes.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  sprout  land,  covered  with  stones,  stumps  and 
bushes,  which  the  labor  of  our  boys  can  transform  into  culti- 
vated fields.  The  seven  farmhouses  on  the  estate  are  pleasantly 
located  and  can  be  put  in  fairly  good  repair.  At  least  three  of 
the  barns  are  in  good  condition  and  ready  for  use. 

At  Waltham  we  now  have  one  hundred  able-bodied  adult 
male  inmates,  who  have  been  kept  busy  with  the  rough  work 
of  developing  our  estate.  This  work  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted, and  we  need  the  lighter  work  of  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden,  as  occupation  and  as  a  means  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  younger  boys  of  the  school.  I  recommend  that 
suitable  provision  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  these  one  hun- 
dred able-bodied  males  to  our  Templeton  estate  in  the  spring 
of  1900. 

In  making  provision  for  these  persons,  certain  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  persons  to  be  provided  for  are  a  selected 
class  of  the  feeble-minded.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
under  training  in  this  school  since  childhood.  They  do  not 
need  expensive  schoolrooms  and    appliances.     They  are    not 
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sick  people,  requiring  hospital  provision  or  care.  They  are 
not  violent,  insane  or  criminal,  requiring  heavy  brick  or  stone 
walls  to  prevent  escape.  They  need  only  the  most  simple 
living  and  sleeping  apartments,  roomy,  sunny,  well  warmed 
and  ventilated,  with  the  very  best  toilet  and  bathing  facilities 
and  suitable  appliances  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of  food. 

Our  Templeton  land,  roughly  speaking,  forms  a  sort  of 
parallelogram,  one  mile  wide  by  three  miles  long.  The  pres- 
ent dwellings  and  barns,  with  the  land  now  under  cultivation, 
are  practically  located  in  two  groups,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
territory.  In  each  group  there  is  a  house  which  with  some 
repairs  would  provide  living  rooms  for  employees,  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms  for  the  boys.  The  erection  of  a  simple  building 
for  dormitory  and  toilet  rooms,  connected  or  adjacent  to  each 
of  these  buildings,  would  provide  entirely  adequate  accommo- 
dations for  a  family  of  fifty  boys  in  each  place  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  buildings  for  these  first  two 
families,  at  least,  should  not  be  constructed  of  wood,  of  the 
slow-burning  type  of  construction,  of  one  or  two  stories,  with 
windows  near  the  ground  for  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  simple  buildings  and  the 
simple  conditions  of  living  proposed  are  applicable  only  to  tliis 
adult  able-bodied  class  of  the  feeble-minded.  For  our  young 
school  pupils  or  our  helpless  custodial  cases  we  could  not 
suitably  provide  at  less  expense  than  we  have  done  here  at 
Waltham. 

The  large  extent  of  the  estate  seems  to  make  it  necessary 
that  these  first  two  colonies  should  be  located  some  distance 
apart,  in  order  that  the  boys  may  live  near  the  barns,  fields, 
pastures  and  wood  lots  where  they  will  be  employed.  With 
no  elaborate  buildings  to  care  for,  they  can  at  once  begin  to 
raise  milk,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  apples,  beans,  etc.  The 
parent  school  at  Waltham  will  provide  a  market  for  all  the 
surplus  farm  products.  In  the  winter  they  will  be  kept  busy 
with  the  care  of  the  stock  and  the  cutting  of  fire  wood  for 
cooking  and   heating  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  work,  the  boys  can  begin  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  building  for  the  next  colony,  the  site  of  which 
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would  be  determined  by  the  location  and  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  boys  who  are  to  occupy  that  building. 

As  our  numbers  increase  and  as  other  areas  of  land  are 
cleared  and  developed,  other  farm  colonies  would  be  organ- 
ized. In  time  certain  work  would  be  specialized,  and  a  group 
of  boys  would  live  near  the  central  laundry  building,  where 
they  would  be  employed,  another  near  the  shops  for  carpen- 
ter, blacksmith  and  other  mechanical  work ;  another  near  the 
poultry  farm,   etc. 

Our  plan  for  providing  for  this  class  does  not  contemplate 
the  organization  of  a  conventional  institution,  but  the  gradual 
development  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  community,  our 
people  living  in  simple,  inexpensive  dwellings,  similar  to  those 
in  other  farming  communities.  This  community  will  event- 
ually have  an  amusement  hall,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  a  tailor 
shop,  a  paint  shop,  etc.,  every  sort  of  employment  and  every 
sort  of  recreation,  —  everything,  in  short,  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  life  in  a  typical  country  village. 

In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  care  of  the  inmates,  and  to  insure  the 
successful  working  of  the  plan,  a  competent,  experienced  medi- 
cal officer  should  be  on  the  ground  from  the  beginning,  to  closely 
watch  and  supervise  ail  the  workings  of  the  community. 

The  class  of  cases  now  and  hereafter  to  be  transferred  to 
Templeton  should  include  only  those  who  have  received  a 
thorough  course  of  school  training  and  discipline  and  manual 
and  industrial  training  at  the  school  department  at  Waltham. 
Untrained  and  undisciplined,  they  would  not  do  well  under 
the  conditions  we  expect  to  establish.  Each  year  a  certain 
number  of  adults  would  be  promoted  from  the  school  depart- 
ment to  citizenship  in  this  community. 

The  boys  are  already  anticipating  the  removal  to  Temple- 
ton.  The  berries  and  fruit  from  our  new  farm  which  they 
have  already  enjoyed,  and  the  stories  of  the  strawberries, 
blueberries,  blackberries,  apples  and  chestnuts  promise  to 
them  some  of  the  joys  which  are  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
boys  "outside,"  but  which  hitherto  have  been  out  of  their 
reach. 
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The  withdrawal  of  this  group  of  one  hundred  or  more  from 
the  school  department  would  enable  us  to  admit  an  equal  num- 
ber of  young,  improvable  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  E.  Fernald, 

Superintendent. 


NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Resolve  in  favor  or  the  .New  England  Industrial  School 
FOR  Deaf  Mutes. 

Resolved.,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Corjamonwealth  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  New  England  Industrial 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  thereof  for  the  educational  purposes  of  said  school  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  and  said  trustees  shall  report 
to  the  state  board  of  education.      \_Approved  March  9,  1899. 

Beteelt,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1900. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  compliance  with  chapter  17  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year 
1899,  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Industrial  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  submit  the  following  report  of  their  expenditures 
of  the  sum  authorized  by  said  resolve  :  — 


Treasurer's  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Exjfjenditures  of  the  Nevj 
England  Indiistrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly,  Mass.,  for 
the  Year  ending  Jan.  1,  1900. 

$382  44 


Receipts :  — 

State  appropriation, 

$2,000  00 

Donations,     .... 

1,544  55 

Cash  from  farm,  . 

153  79 

Legacy  (Mrs.  Howe),  . 

300  00 

Cash, 

125  00 

Total,     .... 

4,123184 


t,505  78 
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Expenditures :  — 

Salaries |1,397  25 

Groceries,  coal,  etc.,     .....  1,277  21 

Repairs  and  additions, .         .         .        .         .  641  97 

Farm 878  72 

Deposited  to  permanent  fund,     .        .        .  300  00 

$4,495  15 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1900, 10  63 

$4,505  78 

Amount  of  outstanding  bills  (loan,  groceries,  grain,  lumber 

and  coal), $2,018  95 

The  permanent  fund  amounts  to $2,260  55 

John  W.    Carter,    Treasurer, 
Peter   E.   Clark, 
Robert   E.   Endicott, 
Annie   M.   Kilham, 
Gilbert   A.   Tablet, 
Charles  Woodberrt, 
Patrick   J.   Lynch, 

Samuel   Cole, 

Trustees. 


Appendix    I, 
REPOET   ON    COUJS^TY   TRUANT    SCHOOLS. 

By  frank  a.  hill,  Secretart  of  the  Board. 

Based  on  Reports  by  Superintendents  of  the  Truant  Schools,  by  John  T. 

Prince,  J.  W.  MacDonald  and  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Agents  of  the 

Board,  and  on  Information  from  Other  Sources. 


THE  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


Visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  —  The  Legis- 
lature of  1898  ordered  that  county  truant  schools  should  be 
subject  to  visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by 
the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  that  said  boards 
should  report  thereon  annually  to  the  Legislature. 

Accordingly,  agents  of  the  Board  have  visited  the  diiferent 
county  truant  schools,  and  made  reports  thereon  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  From  their  reports  as  well  as  from  such 
other  sources  as  are  available,  the  material  of  the  present  report 
has  been  prepared.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  com- 
plete or  exhaustive  view  of  the  county  truant  schools.  In  some 
instances  the  report  is  limited  to  educational  conditions  only. 

County  Truant  Schools  of  the  State.  —  The  following  talkie 
gives  a  list  of  the  different  county  truant  schools  in  the  State  :  — 


County  Truant  Schools. 


Superintendent. 


No.  of 
Pupils. 


Essex, 

Hampden,  .... 
Hampshire  and  Franklin,  . 
Middlesex,  .... 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
Suffolk,  —  Boston  Parental, 
Worcester,  .... 


Lawrence, 
Springfield, 
Goshen,    . 
No.  Chelmsford, 
Walpole,  . 
West  Roxbury, 
Oakdale,  . 


H.  E.  Swan,  . 
E.G.Ward,  . 
W.  A.  BaiTus, 
M.  A.  Warren, 
A.  R.  Morse,  . 
Buel  C.  Day,  . 
F.  L.  Johnson, 


Total, 


36 
26 

116 
50 

196 
28 


452 


It  will  be  noticed  that  but  ten  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  the 
State  are  named  in  the  foregoing  list.     The  counties  of  Barn- 
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stable,  Berkshire,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  are  by  law  exempted 
from  maintaining  truant  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  of  these  excepted  counties  are  authorized 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  existing  county  truant  school  as  a 
place  of  commitment. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 
Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
The  School.  —  The  Essex  County  Truant  School  is  located 
at  Lawrence,  about  two  miles  below  the  city,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River.  The  buildings  were  formerly  occupied 
as  a  school  for  boys,  and  owned  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  pupils  was  much  less  than  at  present. 
The  school,  since  its  change  to  a  truant  school,  has  grown  until 
the  buildings  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
pupils  now  there.  Much  of  the  cellar  has  been  taken  for  the 
steam  plant,  thus  curtailing  the  playroom  and  laundry. 

A  farm  of  thirty- three  acres  is  connected  with  the  school. 
It  yields  hay  enough  to  keep  a  stock  of  six  cows  and  three 
horses,  the  cows  supplying  a  liberal  quantity  of  healthful  food 
for  the  pupils.  Many  vegetables  are  also  raised  for  home  use, 
and  the  surplus  is  readily  disposed  of  at  the  city,  the  proceeds 
of  which  add  materially  to  the  support  of  the  school,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  and  the  work  affords  healthful 
open-air  exercise  for  the  boys. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  not  a  case  of 
serious  illness  having  occurred  during  the  year. 

Reasons  for  More  Uniform  Sentences.  —  The  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1898,  which  placed  the  pardoning  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  commissioners,  has  in  some  cases  seemed 
to  shorten  the  time  of  sentence.  Formerly  most  of  the  sen- 
tences were  for  two  years,  while  now  they  are  for  less  than 
eighteen  months.  Only  five  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County 
are  now  represented  at  the  school.  One  city  has  committed 
eighteen  pupils,  while  another  city  nearly  as  large  has  but  four. 
Why  is  this  ?  As  much  as  possible  (with  the  aid  of  the  truant 
officers)  we  keep  trace  of  the  lives  of  the  boys  after  they  leave 
the  school.     But  can  it  be  expected  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
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them  can  be  saved,  or  that  great  progress  can  be  made  in  fix- 
ing good  habits,  with  only  six  to  twelve  months'  teaching,  and 
a  return  to  the  same  conditions,  environments  and  associates 
which  were  theirs  before  commitment?  Are  not  the  homes 
and  their  surroundings  in  many  cases  more  to  blame  than  the 
boys?  Let  us  have  more  uniform  sentences,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  all  cases  are  committed  for  truancy  and  not  for  crime. 
Why  should  not  all  be  sentenced  alike  ?  It  seems  as  if  better 
results  could  be  obtained  if  a  full  two  years'  sentence  were 
passed  at  the  school. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.  —  Receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  as  follows  :  — 


Amoont  received  from  towns  and  cities  for  board  of  boys 
Amount  received  from  farm  sales, 
Amount  received  from  chair  seating, 

Paid  county  treasurer,  . 
Net  cost  of  school, 

Total  drawn  from  appropriation. 
Net  cost  per  capita  per  week, 


$3,160  12 

1,337  24 

652  18 

$5,149  54 

4,647  42 

19,696  96 

2  07 


Commitments  and  Discharges.  —  The  following  facts  about 
the  boys  are  of  interest :  — 


Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 
Boys 


16  years 

14  years 

13  years 

12  years 

11  years 

10  years 

9  years 

8  years 

7  years 


old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 
old  when 


committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 
committed, 


Sentenced  for  2  years, 
Sentenced  for  18  months. 
Sentenced  for  12  months. 
Sentenced  for  9  months. 
Sentenced  for  6  months, 
Sent  by  parents, . 

Committed  for  truancy. 
Committed  as  a  school  offender, 
Committed  as  habitual  absentees. 
Committed  by  parents, 


25 


1 
8 

7 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

8 

1 

11 

2 

2 
1 

—  25 
21 

1 
2 
1 

—  25 
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Committed  from  Lynn, 18 

Committed  from  Lawrence, 4 

Committed  from  Andover, 1 

Committed  from  Peabody, 1 

Committed  from  North  Andover  (by  parents) ,         .        .        1 

—  25 

Number  who  could  read  and  write, 20 

Number  who  could  read  but  not  write,      ....         1 
Number  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,       ...        4 

—  25 
Number  of  boys  in  school  Oct.  1,  1898,      ....      44 
Committed  during  year, 25 

Returned  to  school, 1 

—  70 

Discharged, 22 

Released  on  probation, 11 

Eloped, 1 

—      34 

Number  in  school  Oct.  1,  1899, 36 

—  70 

Results  of  Releases  on  Probation.  —  The  following  statement 
gives  the  results  of  releases  on  probation  for  a  series  of  five 
years : — 


Returns  from 
Probation. 


For  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1896, 
For  the  year  ending  Feb,  1,  1897, 
For  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1898, 
For  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1899, 
For  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1899, 


Why  the  Boys  played  Truant.  —  To  ascertain  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  boys  the  reasons  for  their  truancy,  100  of 
them  were  asked  to  answer  the  following  questions  :  — 

1.  Why  did  you  "  hook  Jack"  (i.e.,  play  truant)  ? 

2.  Where  did  you  usually  go,  and  what  do? 

3.  Who  usually  went  with  you? 

4.  Did  you  take  the  lead,  or  did  some  other  boy  lead  you  to 
' '  hook  Jack  "  ? 

5.  What  did  you  like  best  about  your  school  outside? 

6.  What  did  you  like  least  about  your  school  outside? 
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Answers  to  question  1  were  not  illuminating,  consisting 
chiefly  of  "  Because  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  school,"  "Did  not 
like  to  study,"  and  the  like. 

Analysis  of  answers  to  question  2  shows  that :  26  went  with 
the  crowd,  i.e.,  went  down  town,  looked  in  the  shop  windows, 
went  around  with  the  boys ;  22  engaged  in  some  business  or 
work  ;  22  went  to  the  water  (or  ice)  ;  20  went  to  the  theatre  ; 
18  made  a  point  of  getting  tobacco;  12  engaged  in  theft;  10 
went  in  pursuit  of  land  sport  of  some  kind,  as  base  ball ;  9 
were  attracted  by  horses,  and  went  with  expressmen  or  stayed 
around  stables  ;  4  confessed  to  "bunking  out." 

In  reply  to  question  4,  70  claimed  to  have  taken  the  lead. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  leader  is  the  first  of  the  "gang" 
to  o;o  to  the  Parental  School. 

Answers  to  question  5  were  meagre :  2  expressed  a  liking 
for  the  teacher,  3  for  drawing,  2  for  manual  training  and  1  for 
physical  exercises. 

In  reply  to  question  6,  19  expressed  a  dislike  for  the  teacher 
or  master,  2  for  music,  1  for  drawing  and  2  for  physical  exer- 
cises, while  the  great  majority  expressed  simply  a  like  or  dis- 
like for  some  such  study  as  arithmetic,  language,  history. 

H.   E.   Swan, 
Superintendent. 
Agent's  Keport. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reports 
as  follows  :  — 

Land  and  Buildings.  —  The  building  in  which  the  school  is 
kept  is  an  old  one,  but  seemingly  in  good  repair.  In  commo- 
diousness,  lighting,  cleanliness,  in  all  respects  save  in  room  for 
bathing  and  for  play  in  stormy  weather  it  is  satisfactory,  or  as 
satisfactory  as  an  old  building  can  be.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  manual  training  except  through  the  bottoming  of  chairs, 
which  is  only  slightly  educational  in  value.  Of  course  this 
work  does  give  necessary  occupation  for  the  boys,  and  as  such 
is  good,  but  its  value  as  compared  with  skilled  manual  work  is 
small. 

The  grounds  are  extensive, — 33  acres,  —  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  all  the  boys  —  40  at  the  time  of  my  visit  — 
to  work  several  hours  a  day  during  the  farming  season.     The 
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time  set  for  boys  to  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  is  five 
and  one  half  hours  daily,  and  four  hours  daily  in  the  school- 
room. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  In  all  respects  except  ventilation 
the  schoolroom  fairly  well  serves  its  purpose.  There  are  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad  air  or  of  bringing  in  the  fresh 
air  except  the  windows  and  doors  ;  and,  as  the  room  is  heated 
by  direct  steam  radiation,  the  air  must  be  very  foul  on  days 
when  the  windows  cannot  be  opened. 

For  supplementary  reading  there  is  a  well-equipped  library, 
which  the  boys  use  freely  in  the  evening.  In  appliances  for 
teaching  the  school  is  not  well  supplied. 

Character  of  Teaching  and  Discipline.  —  A  good  spirit  seems 
to  prevail.  To  all  appearance  no  very  harsh  measures  are  used. 
The  marking  system  is  employed  quite  generally,  —  a  given 
number  of  marks  obliging  the  offender  to  be  deprived  of  cer- 
tain privileges  or  to  receive  a  whipping,  and  no  marks  within 
a  given  time  entitling  the  boy  to  be  on  what  is  called  the  ' '  clear 
record  "  list.  The  ' '  clear  record  "  boys  —  seven  at  the  time  of 
my  visit — have  certain  privileges,  as,  for  example,  a  certain 
place  at  the  table,  with  an  occasional  extra  piece  of  pie,  and 
now  and  then  a  ride.  The  boys  are  said  to  prize  greatly  this 
honor. 

The  teaching  seems  to  be  as  good  as  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, where  it  is  not  based  on  professional  training  and  ex- 
tended experience.  The  boys  were  quite  attentive  and  studious. 
Recitations  were  heard  in  reading,  language,  geography,  sing- 
ing and  memory  gems,  with  fair  results.  For  this  kind  of  a 
school  there  should  be  a  teacher  for  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys.  The  work  required  is  preventive  and  constructive,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  refining  surroundings 
and  skilful  treatment  of  individual  pupils.  None  of  the  truant 
schools  that  I  have  yet  visited  —  I  have  not  visited  them  all, 
however  —  meet  these  needs  quite  as  fully  as  they  should  be 
met. 

Miscellaneous.  —  In  all  the  schools  that  I  have  visited  I  notice 
that  the  majority  of  the  boys  come  from  a  few  of  the  largest 
places.  For  example,  in  Lawrence  35  of  the  40  boys  come 
from  three  cities,  — 25  from  Lynn,  8  from  Lawrence  and  2  from 
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Haverhill.  The  rest  are  from  the  larger  towns,  —  2  from  Pea- 
body,  1  from  Audover,  1  from  Swampscott  and  1  from  Me- 
thuen.  I  am  confident  that  a  competent  State  attendance 
officer  would  bring  in  some  from  the  smaller  country  towns. 

Many  of  the  boys  in  all  the  schools  are  worse  than  simply 
truants.  The  oifence  of  some  is  actually  stealing,  nominally 
truancy.  Two  out  of  a  gang  of  five  were  convicted  for  break- 
ing and  entering,  but  sent  to  the  truant  school  for  truancy. 
Superintendent  Swan  told  me  that  the  boys  all  understand 
that  they  are  here  for  crimes  more  serious  than  truancy.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  training  should  be  of  a  reforming 
character,  —  something  more  than  being  kept  straight  and 
taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher  a  little.  It  should  be  a  train- 
ing that  only  experts  can  devise  and  only  experts  can  carry 
out,  instead  of  only  a  blind  imitation  of  two  institutions,  —  a 
prison  and  an  ordinary  common  school. 


HAMPDEN   COUNTY   TRUANT   SCHOOL. 
Superintendent's  Report. 
Commitments  and  Attendance.  —  The  following  report  is  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1899  :  — 


Number  of  boys  in  the  school  Sept.  30,  1898 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

Discharged  during  the  year,    . 

Remaining  Sept.  30,  1899, 

Average  number  for  the  year. 

Number  of  different  boys  during  the  year, 

Highest  number  at  one  time,  . 

Lowest  number  at  one  time,    . 


26 
25 
26 
26 
29 
51 
34 
25 


Of  those  committed,  1  was  an  habitual  offender;  3  were 
habitual  absentees ;  5,  truants;  and  16,  habitual  truants.  Of 
those  released,  22  were  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, 3  by  order  of  the  court,  and  1  paroled  by  the  county 
commissioners.  Of  the  number  committed,  15  could  read  and 
write,  6  could  barely  read  and  write,  and  4  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  3  are  in  school  for  the  second  time,  for  one  year,  2 
had  served  sentences  of  six  months  each,  and  1  for  one  year ; 
22  boys  out  of  the  25  admitted  used  cigarettes. 
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Expenses.  —  The  total  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$6,874.98.  The  total  income  from  board  of  truants  was 
$1,411.62.  The  net  cost  of  maintenance  was  $3.62  per  capita 
per  week. 

The  extra  repairs  for  the  year  have  been  the  remodeling  of 
the  laundry,  by  putting  in  a  new  brass-bound,  slate-stone  sink 
and  three  trays,  new  floors,  the  painting,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  badly  needed.  Some  new  general  improvements  are 
made  each  year.  One  year  ago  new  shower  baths  and  bath 
tubs  were  put  in.  Another  year  an  improved  system  for  ven- 
tilating the  schoolroom  and  wards  should  be  put  in.  If  the 
number  of  boys  continues  to  increase,  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing will  be  necessary,  large  enough  for  a  schoolroom,  recreation 
room  and  a  workshop. 

Care  of  the  Boys.  —  The  boys  have  made  commendable  prog- 
ress in  school,  considering  their  limited  knowledge  when  re- 
ceived. As  many  of  them  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  school,  our  best  eflforts  are  put  forward  to  give  them  as 
practical  an  education  as  possible,  aiming  always  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Springfield  schools.  Classes  in  jackknife  work 
have  been  maintained  during  the  year.  Many  new  features 
have  been  added  to  the  work,  and  the  boys  have  made  as  good 
progress  as  their  short  stay  in  school  wiU  permit,  receiving  four 
hours'  instruction  each  week. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  throughout  the  season  in  help- 
ing care  for  a  large  garden,  the  lawns,  and  all  necessary  work 
in  and  around  the  house  and  barn.  When  not  at  work,  they 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  healthful  sports  in  the  open  air. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent  during  the  year^ 
owing  to  our  dry  and  sandy  location,  which  more  than  ofi'sets 
the  poor  crops  we  may  have  on  the  farm  during  a  dry  season 
like  the  past  year.  We  have  had  no  serious  case  of  sickness 
for  more  than  three  years.  Regular  hours,  plain,  wholesome 
food  and  no  cigarettes  have  brought  about  great  physical 
changes  in  all  the  boys,  especially  in  the  cases  of  those  that 
have  almost  lived  in  the  streets.  The  average  gain  for  an 
average  period  of  one  year  in  the  weight  of  twenty-five  boys 
discharged  was  fifteen  pounds  ;  in  height,  one  and  one  eighth 
inches.  The  greatest  gain  of  a  one-year  boy  was  three  and 
five  eighths  inches   in  height   and  twenty-six  and  a  quarter 
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pounds  in  weight.  He  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  bad 
cigarette  smoker. 

Owing  to  the  dry  season,  crops  were  not  as  good  as  usual. 
Still,  we  have  raised  our  own  winter  supply  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles. Extra  fine  crops  of  melons  and  cabbages  were  raised  for 
the  boys. 

We  should  judge  that  recent  legislation  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  has  worked  very 
observable  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Only  4 
boys  have  been  committed  to  the  school  from  Sept.  1,  1899,  to 
Nov.  15,  1899,  against  15  for  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  Boys  after  Discharge.  —  We  have  always  endeavored  to 
learn  something  of  the  life  of  each  boy  after  he  leaves  the 
school.  When  possible,  we  have  taken  each  discharged  boy  to 
his  home,  to  note  what  his  home  and  neighborhood  influences 
may  be.  Nearly  every  boy  has  gone  with  the  idea  of  living  a 
clean,  honest  life.  Many  hold  out ;  others,  owing  to  their  short 
sentences,  fall  in  with  the  same  old  associates,  get  to  using 
cigarettes  again,  and  soon  fall  into  the  same  old  ruts  ;  occasion- 
ally they  are  sent  back  for  another  term.  As  far  as  we  know, 
most  of  those  who  went  to  school  after  returning  home  are 
attending  regularly,  and  are  profiting  by  the  lessons  learned  at 
the  truant  school. 

Other  Statistical  Information.  —  Age  of  boys  committed  dur- 
ing the  year :  — 


Between  8  and  9  years, 
Between  9  and  10  years, 
Between  10  and  11  years, 
Between  11  and  12  years. 
Between  12  and  13  years. 
Between  13  and  14  years, 
Between  14  and  15  yeai's, 
Between  15  and  16  years. 

Total,      . 


1 
1 
2 
2 

8 
8 
2 
1 

25 


Length  of  commitment  and  number  for  each  :  — 

Six  months, 1 

Nine  months, 1 

One  year, 17 

Two  years, 6 

Total 26 
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Committed  from  cities  and  towns  during  the  year  :  — 

Springfield,  .        .         . 5 

Holyoke, 10 

Palmer, 1 

Pittsfield, 4 

North  Adams, 3 

Adams, 2 

Total, 25 

Birthplace  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 

Massachusetts, 20 


Connecticut,  , 
New  York,    , 
New  Jersey, 
Canada, 
Greece, . 


Total, 25 

Domestic  conditions  of  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 


Father  dead, . 
Mother  dead, 
Both  parents  dead, 
Parents  separated, 


Total, 13 


Parentage  of  those  received  during  the  year 


American, 
Irish, 
French, 
Scotch,  . 
German, 
Greek,  . 


2 
15 
4 
1 
2 
1 


Total, 25 

Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  during  the  year :  — 

Father  born  in  United  States, 3 

Father  foreign  born  (including  2  from  Canada),        .         .  17 

Unknown, 5 

Mother  born  in  United  States, 4 

Mother  foreign  born  (including  2  from  Canada,)       .         .  17 

Unknown, •      .         .  4 

Erwin  G.  Ward, 

Superintendent. 
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Agent's  Eeport. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  com- 
ments as  follows  upon  the  school :  — 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  —  With  the  exception  of  accommo- 
dations for  indoor  manual  training,  of  which  I  will  speak  later, 
the  building  in  which  the  children  live  and  attend  school  is  very 
satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  24  children 
in  attendance,  18  occupying  one  sleeping  room  and  6  another. 
In  respect  to  commodiousness,  lighting  and  cleanliness  of  the 
various  rooms,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  object  to  and 
much  to  commend. 

The  eleven  acres  of  land  afford  opportunity  for  the  raising 
of  vegetables,  in  which  the  boys  are  employed  two  or  three 
hours  daily  in  the  farming  season. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  lighting  and  size  of  the  school- 
room, the  desks  and  the  blackboards  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  is  not  good,  dependence  for 
fresh  air  being  placed  chiefly  upon  windows  and  doors.  In 
supplementary  reading  and  reference  books  and  in  other  appli- 
ances for  teaching  the  supply  is  inadequate. 

No  facilities  for  manual  work  are  provided  except  for  knife 
work,  to  which  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  and  one  half  hours 
each  are  given. 

Character  of  Teaching  and  Discipline.  —  Both  superintend-, 
ent  and  teacher  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  boys,  and  a  good, 
healthy,  kindly  spirit  prevails.  The  boys  seem  to  be  free,  but 
not  noisy  in  their  movements,  and  do  not  appear  constrained 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  cowed.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they 
were  in  their  free  time,  playing  football. 

One  boy  had  escaped  just  before  my  visit,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn was  punished  by  some  deprivation  of  privileges.  This 
latter  form  of  punishment  is  relied  upon  chiefly. 

The  teaching  is  quite  up  to  the  average  found  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  exercises  heard  were  (1)  nature  study  (ani- 
mal pets,  such  as  turtles,  fishes  and  mice,  a  specimen  of  each 
being  in  the  room)  ;  (2)  arithmetic,  four  classes,  in  which  there 
was  good  questioning  by  the  teacher  and  intelligent  direction  ; 
(3)  language,  in  which  the  pupils  showed  care  and  variety  of 
expression  in  vertical  writing ;    (4)  reading,  in  which  the  at- 
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tention  was  good  and  the  expression  was  fair,  with  good  pre- 
liminary questioning. 

During  the  study  time  the  children  were  industrious  all  the 
time,  showing  no  disposition  to  misbehave  in  any  way. 

I  gave  a  dictation  exercise,  in  which  the  pupils  showed  good 
penmanship  and  more  than  a  fair  ability  to  spell.  I  also  gave 
them  permission  to  write  me  a  letter,  telling  me  where  they 
live  when  at  home,  why  they  were  sent  to  the  truant  school, 
and  whether  they  thought  it  was  right  for  them  to  be  sent  there, 
with  some  description  of  their  life  there.  Some  of  the  papers 
show  a  surprising  degree  of  originality  and  general  excellence. 

On  the  whole  the  school  seems  to  be  doing  as  much  as  is  ex- 
pected of  it,  and  doing  it  well.  There  ought  to  be  provided  at 
once  facilities  for  further  manual  training.  If  such  training  is 
useful  anywhere,  it  is  useful  here. 


TRUANT   SCHOOL   OF   HAMPSHIRE   AND   FRANKLIN 

COUNTIES. 

The  Truant  School  of  Franklin  and  Hampshire  Counties  is 
at  Goshen,  in  Franklin  County.  A  description  of  the  farm 
and  buildings  is  given  in  the  sixty-second  report  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barrus,  the  superintendent,  reports  that  there  have 
been  no  pupils  since  November,  1898.  This  is  more  likely  to 
indicate  lax  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws  in  these  coun- 
ties than  any  extraordinary  response  to  them  by  the  school 
children.  For  a  condition  of  non-truancy  it  matters  little,  of 
course,  whether  the  Goshen  school  is  well  equipped  or  not. 
But  for  a  condition  of  truancy  that  doubtless  approaches  the 
average  of  the  State,  the  equipment  of  the  school  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  worthy  people  in  charge, 
who  undoubtedly  make  the  most  of  a  plant  never  designed  for 
a  truant  school,  but  of  the  counties  rather,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  their  truants,  and  of  the  towns 
therein,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  young  people  within  the  com- 
pulsory age  limits  at  school. 

Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  found  no 
pupils  at  the  school  when  he  visited  it,  and  learned  that  there 
had  been  none  for  some  time.     The  place  in  its  present  shape, 
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so  far  as  he  examined  it,  did  not  impress  him  favoralDly  as  a 
place  of  detention  or  as  well  adapted  to  serious  school  pur- 
poses, although  its  retired  location  seemed  to  be  in  its  favor. 
A  high  board  fence  enclosing  a  small  area  seemed  to  him  some- 
what forbidding.  It  could  not  but  be  suggestive  to  any  boy 
that  had  the  slightest  disposition  to  run  away.  Whether  the 
enclosure  is  used  nowadays  when  the  school  has  inmates  he  did 
not  report,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  some  relic  of  methods 
that  are  past.     Mr.  Prince  says  :  — 

The  absence  of  boys  here  for  an  entire  year  naturally  suggests 
inquiries  as  to  the  reason.  Is  it  because  there  are  no  truants 
or  incorrigibles  in  these  two  counties?  Or  are  the  conditions 
such  as  to  deter  the  authorities  from  sending  the  offenders 
here?  Or  are  the  authorities  lax  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties  ? 

On  the  very  day  of  my  visit  to  Goshen  I  found  a  boy  in  an 
adjoining  town  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the  greater  part 
of  six  months.  A  visit  to  the  truant  officer  disclosed  the  fact 
that  he  knew  of  the  offence,  but  didnH  Tcnow  what  to  do  first. 
Such  neglect  only  emphasizes  the  need  —  so  urg^ently  presented 
by  those  familiar  with  the  truancy  situation — of  a  State  attend- 
ance officer. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 
Superintendent's  Eeport. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
1,  1899:  — 

Commitments  and  Releases. — There  were  106  boys  in  the 
school  Dec.  31,  1898.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year 
was  78  ;  the  number  discharged  during  the  year  was  68  ;  the 
number  remaining  Dec.  31,  1899,  was  116;  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  year  was  113. 

Of  those  committed  76  were  habitual  truants  and  2  had  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  school.  Of  those  released,  57  were  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  sentence,  8  were  released  on  probation, 
1  died,  1  eloped  and  1  was  transferred  to  the  Lyman  School. 
Of  this  number  committed,  58  could  read  and  write,  5  could 
only  read,  and  15  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Expenses. — -The  current  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$15,997.07,  or  $2.72  per  capita  per  week.  The  amount  col- 
lected and  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  from  cities  and  towns 
for  support  of  pupils  was  $5,988.29,  and  from  sundry  receipts 
$26.10.  The  amount  due  from  cities  and  towns  is  $309.42. 
The  total  income  was  $6,323.81. 

Health.  — I  am  pleased  to  report  the  health  of  the  pupils  as 
excellent.  We  had  very  little  sickness  during  the  year.  Octo- 
ber 30  a  pupil  received  from  Chelsea  died  of  organic  trouble  of 
the  heart.  This  is  the  first  death  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school. 

/School  Instruction.  —  In  school  instruction  we  have  followed 
about  the  same  line  as  in  previous  years,  grading  the  schools  as 
well  as  our  constantly  changing  population  will  allow.  Sloyd 
instruction,  being  interrupted  by  the  fire,  will  be  commenced 
at  once.  Another  class  room  has  been  fitted  up  and  a  teacher 
employed,  so  that  the  lower  grades  will  now  attend  school 
thirty  hours  per  week. 

Occupations  of  the  Boys.  —  Besides  the  usual  domestic  duties, 
our  boys  have  been  employed  in  gardening,  clearing  land,  etc. 
Several  acres  of  the  land  purchased  this  year  have  been  cleared 
of  trees,  ploughed,  and  are  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring. 
We  also  did  all  the  excavating  for  the  cellar  and  the  water  and 
sewer  pipes  for  the  new  building. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season,  the  amount 
of  produce  raised  upon  the  farm  was  considerably  below  the 
average. 

Additions  to  the  Plant.  — The  Legislature  of  1898  author- 
ized the  county  commissioners  to  take,  by  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, the  land  west  of  the  school  and  bounded  by  Princeton 
Street,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Henry  Ferrin.  This,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  eight  acres,  was  acquired  in  May,  satisfactory 
terms  having  been  made  with  the  owners.  We  have  now  about 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land,  sufficient  for  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  school.  An  appropriation  was  also  made  to  pro- 
vide a  house,  to  be  occupied  by  the  superintendent.  This  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
year.     It  will  be  finished  within  the  appropriation. 

Increase  in  Number.  — We  opened  the  year  with  106  pupils 
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and  closed  with  116.  The  whole  number  within  the  year  was 
184,  the  average  being  113.  Commitments  have  been  made 
from  the  same  cities  and  towns  as  in  previous  years.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  reduction  of  the  amount  paid  by  cities  and  towns 
for  support  (from  $2  to  $1  per  week)  has  resulted  in  more 
commitments  to  the  school.  Our  increase  is  largely  from  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  school  by  the  courts,  the 
school  authorities  and  the  public. 

With  the  completion  of  the  house  for  the  superintendent, 
additional  accommodation  for  pupils  will  be  aflbrded  in  the  main 
building,  so  that  a  population  of  125  can  be  cared  for.  Unless 
there  is  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law^,  I  doubt  if  we  exceed 
this  number. 

Lowell  and  Cambridge  contribute  the  greater  part  of  our 
population.  In  each  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  believes 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  truant  law,  and  each  is  aided  by  an 
efficient  corps  of  truant  officers. 

Truant  Legislation.  —  In  1813  Connecticut  adopted  what  is 
probably  the  first  law  *  regarding  the  child's  right  to  education 
and  protection  :  "  The  selectmen  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  no  one  shall  sufier  so 
much  barbarism  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  will  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  They  shall  also  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws  and  breed  them  to  some  honest  calling,  on  pain  of 
removal  of  such  neglected  children  to  homes  where  they  will 
be  thus  cared  for." 

In  Massachusetts,  since  1850,  towns  and  cities  have  been 
required  to  make  all  needful  provision  for  the  control  of  truant 
children.  In  1873  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  truant  schools  by  the  counties  on  petition  of  three  or  more 
towns  in  such  county. 

The  Middlesex  County  School  was  established  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1893,  receiving  its  first  pupils  in  1894.  Since 
then  388  boys  have  been  received  and  272  discharged. 

Canvass  of  Discharged  Cases.  —  In  November  of  this  year 
a  list  was  made  of  the  first  100  boys  discharged,  and  a  careful 
canvass  made  as  to  their  conduct  since  leaving  here.     Of  this 


*  This  law  follows  substantially  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1642.    F.  A.  H. 
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number,  5  have  been  returned  to  this  school,  2  sent  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory,  10  to  the  Lyman  School,  2  have  been 
before  the  court  and  fined  for  breaking  windows,  4  could  not 
be  found,  having  moved  out  of  the  State.  Of  the  5  boys 
returned  to  this  school,  4  have  lost  either  father  or  mother ; 
and  of  the  10  sent  to  the  Lyman  School,  7  had  lost  either 
father  or  mother. 

Shortly  after  the  discharge  from  here  of  a  twelve-year-old 
boy,  the  father  was  released  from  prison:  Together  they 
started  on  a  career  of  petty  thieving ;  the  father  would  remain 
on  the  outside  and  send  the  boy  into  houses  where  the  family 
were  away.  They  were  arrested,  the  father  being  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  prison  and  the  boy  to  the  Lyman  School.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  father,  I  feel  that  the  boy  would  have  done 
all  right. 

Quite  a  number  of  boys,  after  leaving  here,  finished  the 
grammar  school  course.  One  o-raduated  from  the  hio;h  school 
last  June.  The  larger  number,  however,  went  to  work  in  the 
mills. 

Fire. — October  2,  the  building  containing  the  general 
kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  sloyd  and  assembly  rooms,  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  in  a  small 
room  in  the  basement  used  as  a  paint  room,  containing  at  the 
time  a  considerable  quantity  of  paint,  oil  and  turpentine. 
Workmen  were  in  the  basement  at  the  time,  ens^ao-ed  in  set- 
ting  an  engine  for  laundry  use,  but  so  sudden  was  the  outbreak 
of  the  flames,  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  subdue  the  fire. 
The  Lowell  fire  department  responded  quicklj^  to  a  telephone 
alarm,  and  soon  had  the  fire  under  control,  confining  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  building.  The  kitchen,  laundry  and  bakery  suf- 
fered little  damage ;  the  sloyd  and  assembly  rooms  were  com- 
pletely gutted,  and  all  tools  and  stock  destroyed.  The  walls 
of  the  building  were  not  damaged.  The  work  of  repairing 
was  begun  at  once,  and  is  now  practically  completed.  The 
fire  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  our  water  supply.  We 
have  but  one  hydrant  with  a  four-inch  supply  pipe,  connecting 
with  the  main  on  Middlesex  Street,  two  thousand  feet  away. 
Could  we  have  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  the  damage 
from  the  fire  would  have  been  little,  if  anything. 

I  copy  the  following  from  the  "Charities  Review"  for  De- 
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cember  :  "The  new  administration  building  of  the  State  prison 
at  Sing  Sing  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  October  31,  with 
a  loss  of  $4,000.  The  local  department  did  not  have  enough 
hose  to  handle  the  fire  properly .  The  city  hospital  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  was  burned  October  23.  The  fire  department  arrived 
in  good  time,  hut  there  was  no  water  supply  loithin  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  firemen  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  watch 
flames,  which  might  easily  have  been  controlled,  spread  and  con- 
sume the  entire  plant.  Loss,  $50,000.  The  State  hospital  at 
Columbus,  O.,  was  threatened  with  a  serious  fire  November  7. 
The  institution  and  the  local  fire  departments  acted  promptly, 
and  had  water.     Loss,  $500." 

I  recommend  the  driving  of  one  or  more  wells  on  land  south- 
east of  the  industrial  building,  and  either  the  building  of  a  res- 
ervoir or  the  erection  of  a  storage  tank  of  sufiicient  capacity 
on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  school.  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  cost  much  less  than  any  other  method  of  supply.  The 
water  would  also  be  available  for  laundry  use  and  irrigating 
purposes,  much  reducing  our  annual  water  charges,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  $400  the  past  year. 

Reclamation  of  Land.  —  The  land  in  front  of  the  school  is 
under  water  a  large  part  of  the  year ;  if  it  were  drained,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  land  for  crop  purposes  we  have. 
I  have  had  levels  taken,  and  find  that  it  is  possible  to  drain  the 
land  by  laying  a  pipe  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  eleven 
hundred  feet.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  pipe,  would  not  ex- 
ceed $100.  Besides  the  addition  of  this  valuable  land  to  our 
farm,  we  would  get  rid- of  the  malaria-breeding  swamp,  which 
in  wet  seasons  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  school. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Our  annual  excursion  day  was  celebrated 
by  an  all-day  picnic  at  Nabnasset  Pond.  Holidays  have  been 
observed  in  the  usual  manner.  At  Christmas  we  are  usually 
visited  by  former  pupils,  who  come  back  to  join  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  day.     We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  them  here. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  va- 
rious clergymen  who  have  conducted  services  the  past  year ; 
also  to  those  who  have  generously  contributed  reading  matter 
to  the  school. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  employees  to  the  interests  of  the  school ;  also  to 
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thank  the  county  commissioners  for  their  most  hearty  support 
and  wise  counsel. 

Statistical  Information.  —  The  ages  of  the  boys  committed 
during  the  year  were  as  follows 


Between  7  and  8  years, 
Between  8  and  9  years, 
Between  9  and  10  years. 
Between  10  and  11  years. 
Between  11  and  12  years. 
Between  12  and  13  years, 
Between  13  and  14  years, 
Between  14  and  15  years. 


4 
12 
13 

20 
14 

7 

78 


The  birthplaces  of  the  boys  committed  during  the  year  were 
as  follows  :  — 


Massachusetts, 
Maine, 
Michigan,    . 
New  York,  , 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Canada, 
England, 
Sweden, 
Ireland, 
South  Africa, 
Unknown,   . 


59 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

78 


Domestic  condition  of  the  boys  committed  during  the  year  :  — 


Father  dead, 
Mother  dead, 
Both  parents  dead, 
Parents  separated, 


18 
9 
1 

2 

30 


Nativity  of  parents  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  : 

Fathers  born  in  the  United  States, 15 

Foreign  born  (including  27  in  Canada),    ....  48 

Unknown, 15 

Mothers  born  in  the  United  States, 13 

Foreign  born  (including  28  in  Canada),    ....  52 

Unknown, 14 
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For  larceny. 

For  assault. 

For  stealing  team. 

For  running  from  home. 

For  truancy. 

3 
1 
1 
2 
.       10 

17 

Number  who  were  cigaretl 

e  smokers. 

.       47 

Amount  of  produce  from  farm  during  the  year 


Radish,  bunches. 
Lettuce,  heads,    . 
Rhubarb,  pounds. 
Peas,  bushels. 
Beets,  bushels,    . 
Beet  greens,  barrels, 
Carrots,  bushels, 
Cabbage,  heads, . 
Cabbage  plants,  . 
String  beans,  bushels. 
Turnips,  bushels. 
Potatoes,  bushels. 
Cucumbers,  bushels. 
Squash,  bushels. 
Corn,  dozen, 
Tomatoes,  bushels, 
Currants,  quarts, 
Blackberries,  quarts, 
Raspberries,  quarts, 
Strawberries,  quarts. 


250 

249 

122 

19 

49 

2 

25 

700 

2,000 

14 

77 

123 

17 

1,465 

510 

18^ 

43 

21 

317 

500 


Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Warren. 

Agent's  Report. 

J.  W.  MacDo^ald,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  reports 
as  follows :  — 

A  Visit  in  the  Superintendenfs  Absence. — According  to  in- 
structions, I  visited  the  Middlesex  Truant  School  at  North 
Chelmsford,  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  1899.  Before  my  arrival  at  the 
school,  about  9  a.m.,  Mr.  Warren,  the  superintendent,  who  did 
not  know  of  my  coming,  had  gone  to  Lowell  on  business  and 
was  awa^most  of  the  forenoon.     I  was  on  the  whole  glad  of 
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this,  as  it  enabled  me  to  see  enough  of  the  working  of  the 
school  to  assure  me  that  what  I  afterwards  saw  in  company  with 
Mr.  Warren  was  the  honest,  everyday  condition  of  the  school. 
I  hardly  needed  this  assurance,  however,  for  Mr.  Warren  is 
not  the  man  to  dress  up  his  school  for  inspection.  He  does 
not  need  to ;  he  seems  to  me  the  ideal  man  for  such  a  position, 
and  the  highest  credit  he  can  do  himself  is  to  show  the  school 
exactly  as  it  is. 

The  Boys  at  Work.  —  I  did  not  see  any  manual  training  work, 
as  the  fire  in  the  building  in  which  the  room  for  this  was  situated 
had  compelled  the  temporary  suspension  of  that  line  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  boys  were  doing  more  outdoor  work  on  the 
farm  than  usual,  —  a  work  they  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy. 
One  good-sized  company  of  them,  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
men,  was  engaged  for  a  part  of  the  forenoon  in  getting  a  field 
not  far  from  the  school  buildings  ready  for  tillage.  The  trees 
had  been  cut  and  the  stumps  grubbed  out,  and  the  land  was 
being  ploughed  with  a  stout  yoke  of  oxen  owned  by  the  school. 
The  boys  were  pulling  out  and  gathering  in  piles  for  burning 
the  roots  that  had  been  loosened  by  the  plough.  I  asked  them 
if  they  liked  the  work,  and  got  in  reply  a  prompt  and  almost 
unanimous  "Yes,  sir,"  and  their  faces  indicated  that  they  felt 
as  they  spoke.  Companionship  made  the  work  pleasant,  and 
the  oxen  were  undoubtedly  exerting  a  good  industrial  and  moral 
effect  on  the  boys. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  shown  the  work  of  this  kind  that  the 
boys  had  done  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  would  seem 
almost  incredible  to  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the  zest  with 
which  they  apply  themselves  to  it.  At  the  same  time  care  is 
taken  not  to  overstrain  this  zest ;  hence  the  school  is  eminently 
successful  in  its  aim  to  associate  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  work 
with  pleasure. 

The  Boys  at  Play.  — The  boys  have  certain  hours,  and  ample, 
for  play.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  them  at  their  sports. 
There  is  no  better  test  of  the  training  and  gentlemanly  self- 
control  of  boys  than  their  games.  For  the  whole  hour  there 
was  no  manifestation  whatever  of  rudeness  or  of  disagreeable 
yelling  and  scolding,  such  as  is  too  often  heard  when  boys  con- 
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tend  on  the  play  ground.  Indeed,  their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion would  have  been  a  grand  example  for  boys,  and  men  too, 
for  that  matter,  who  are  supposed  to  be  better. 

The  Day  School.  —  At  the  time  of  my  visit  two  teachers 
were  employed  in  the  day  school,  as,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
I  shall  call  that  department  of  the  truant  school  that  corresponds 
to  the  public  day  school.  Since  then  a  third  teacher  has  been 
added.  This  permits  an  approximation  to  a  graded  system,  a 
division  of  the  work  of  instruction,  and  an  attention  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  pupils  that  is,  of  course,  impossible  in 
truant  schools  of  only  one  teacher. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Erskine,  who  has  charge  of  the  lowest  grades 
and  has  had  the  longest  service  in  the  school,  was  doing  excel- 
lent work,  —  much  better  than  when  I  saw  her  some  three  years 
ago.  She  realizes  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  boys  that  come  to 
her,  and  has  successfully  broken  away  from  routine  text-book 
instruction.  She  aims  to  secure  in  them  a  hearty  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  learning  and  knowing  things. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  teaching  which  I  saw,  it  was  pretty 
good,  though  with  a  tendency  to  a  certain  slavery  to  ways  and 
devices  that  work  very  well  with  the  majority  of  children  in  the 
public  schools,  but  that  here  frequently  fail  to  capture  the 
interest  of  the  boys. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Truant  School. 


TRUANT   SCHOOL   OF   NORFOLK,   BRISTOL   AND   PLYM- 
OUTH  COUNTIES. 

Superintendent's  Report. 

The  boys  of  this  school  are  committed  by  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  districts  comprised  in  the  three  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Bristol  and  Plymouth.  It  is  supposed  they  are  sent  here  for 
some  abuse  of  their  school  privileges. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1899,  I  had  forty-eight  boys. 
There  were  committed  during  the  year  following  52,  and  50 
were  discharged,  leaving  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1900,  50  boys. 
Most  of  these  boys  were  committed  for  truancy,   for  terms 
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varying  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The  boys  attend 
school  five  days  in  the  week  and  eleven  months  of  the  year. 
Our  school  day  commences  at  9.30  a.m.  and  closes  at  5  p.m., 
with  two  intermissions,  one  for  dinner  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  year's  work  has  been  of  the  ordinary  kind,  — the  regu- 
lar school  routine  varied  as  much  as  possible.  Part  of  the  time 
every  desk  of  the  fifty-four  was  occupied,  and  under  only  one 
teacher.  During  May  and  June  we  divided  our  school  into 
two  sections,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
assigning  one  section  to  work  on  the  farm  each  half  day.  I 
found  this  plan  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the 
scholars  and  the  assistants.  We  raised  about  six  acres  of  gar- 
den crops  quite  successfully,  the  cultivation  of  which  gave  our 
boys  much  needed  exercise.  We  have  during  the  year  spent 
some  time  in  grading  and  widening  our  walks  and  drives,  the 
boys  using  pick  and  shovel,  doing  good  work  and  seeming  to 
be  interested. 

Our  recreation  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  has  been  base- 
ball for  most  of  the  boys  ;  and  sliding,  skating  and  coasting  in 
the  winter.  In  stormy  weather  our  exercise  is  confined  to  a 
basement  about  forty  feet  square.  In  winter  we  keep  our  boys 
as  closely  confined  to  the  buildings  as  is  consistent,  health  and 
everything  else  being  considered.  The  boys  bathe  twice  a  week, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  need  of  this  school  is  more  scope,  more  tools  and  more 
teaching.  We  have,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  boys  who  are 
qualified  to  use  their  hands,  their  eyes  and  all  their  attention  in 
the  construction  of  something  under  proper  direction.  Boys 
are  usually  called  destructive ;  it  seems  to  me  w^e  should  en- 
deavor to  make  them  constructive,  by  giving  them  work  they 
like  to  do. 

I  am  not  certain  that  recent  legislation  has  made  any  very 
perceptible  difierence  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter  in  the 
near-by  towns,  and  find  the  laws  poorly  enforced.  The  cities, 
especially  in  Bristol  County,  have  made  marked  improvement 
in  the  past  year,  but  on  the  whole,  taking  all  the  sections  to- 
gether, the  improvement  is  hardly  perceptible. 
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The  lives  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  school  are  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  through  the  truant  officers  and  by  letter, 
also  by  means  of  visits  when  thought  advisable.  The  boys 
who  remain  in  school  the  longest  term,  say  two  years,  we 
find  are  the  most  benefited,  especially  the  younger  boys.  Boys 
coming  into  the  school  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  staying  one  year  have  in  many  cases  changed  their  lives 
and  become  fair  boys,  making  good  citizens.  The  younger 
boys  need  more  time.  Many  of  them  come  as  stubborn  chil- 
dren as  well  as  truants,  —  some  boys  at  ten  years  old  that 
fathers  and  mothers  cannot  manage.  Such  boys  need  even  more 
than  two  years  of  discipline.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  this 
class  of  boys  into  court  with  other  criminals.  If  we  must  take 
them  into  a  criminal  court,  let  there  be  one  day  in  each  week, 
or  certain  hours  of  each  day,  where  a  conference  of  the  parents, 
ofiicers,  teachers  and  judge  can  be  had,  so  as  to  learn  the  needs 
of  the  case  and  have  the  court  properly  pass  upon  it. 

Aaron  R.  Morse, 

Superintendent. 
Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  reports 
as  follows  :  — 

Land  and  Buildings.  —  An  examination  of  the  grounds  shows 
that  they  are  in  no  respect  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  earth 
is  either  gravel  and  stones,  or  a  swamp  too  wet  even  for  the 
production  of  grass ;  hence  there  is  no  opportunity  for  farm- 
ing, —  an  occupation  of  great  value  to  boys  for  its  influence 
upon  health  and  as  a  training  in  a  productive  industry  for 
which  many  of  them  should  be  prepared.  By  changes  and 
additions  the  buildings  have  come  to  be  quite  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  school,  though  the  accommodations  and  appli- 
ances for  mechanical  work  are  insufiicient. 

Care  of  the  Boys.  —  A  small  room  is  devoted  to  sloyd, 
classes  alternating,  so  that  all  the  boys  have  a  period  for  work 
each  day.  The  results  are  creditable  to  the  teacher,  under  the 
limited  conditions.  The  plan  should  be  so  extended  as  to  give 
considerable  practice  in  carpentry,  if  not  in  some  simple  iron 
work,  for  more  manual  exercise  and  broader  practical  training. 
In  and  about  the  buildings,  through  care  of  dormitories,  school- 
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rooms,  halls,  etc.,  in  the  laundry  and  cooking  departments,  in 
waiting  upon  the  tables  and  doing  other  work  for  which  there 
may  be  occasion,  the  boys  get  physical  exercise  and  acquire 
valuable  habits  of  industry  and  skill. 

Each  boy  has  a  room  and  a  bed  for  himself,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  wardrobe  are  good.  The  schoolrooms,  including 
those  recently  built,  are  Avell  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
method  of  teaching  compares  favorably  with  that  in  good  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  management  of  the  boys  in  the  schoolrooms  and  about 
the  grounds  seems  to  be  judicious.  It  is  firm  and  reasonable, 
without  severity. 

The  progress,  or  want  of  it,  of  boys  who  have  not  attended 
school  with  any  regularity,  renders  classification  difiicult  and 
makes  necessary  extra  work  in  teaching.  The  pupils  seem  to 
be  making  reasonable  progress  under  faithful,  efficient  teaching. 

Some  of  the  boys  come  to  the  school  in  a  filthy  condition  of 
body  and  clothing.  The  condition  of  cleanliness  in  which 
these  boys  find  themselves  after  entering  the  school  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  godliness  they  have  ever  known.  Nearly 
every  boy  has  the  cigarette  habit,  and  its  baneful  efii'ects  upon 
mind  and  body  are  evident.  The  forced  abstinence  from  use 
of  the  "deadly  thing"  for  a  term  in  the  school  may  save  the 
health  and  morals  of  many  boys. 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY   TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Report  of  B.  C.  Day,  Superintendent. 

TJie  Boston  Parental  School.  —  The  Parental  School  of  Bos- 
ton is  by  law  the  truant  school  for  Suflblk  County,  although 
Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop,  which  with  Boston  constitute 
Suff'olk  County,  are  regarded  by  law  as  belonging  for  truancy 
purposes  to  Middlesex  County. 

Statistics  of  Attendance,  Age  and  Cost.  —  The  following 
statistics  cover  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1899  :  — 

Number  of  boys  in  attendance  Dec.  1,  1898, .  .  .  157 
Number  of  boys  committed  or  returned  from  probation 

during  the  year, 192 

Number  of  boys  discharged  or  released,  during  the 

year, 153 
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Number  of  boys  in  attendance  Dec.  1,  1899, .        .        .  196 

Average  attendance  for  the  year, 187 

Average  time  for  which  boys  were  committed,     .         .  14.5  mos. 

Average  time  sjjeut  in  the  school  by  boys  sent  out,      .  12.8  mos. 
Average  age  of  boys  admitted,       .         .         .         .12  yrs.,  4^  mos. 

Avei'age  cost  per  week  j)er  capita,         .         .        .         .  $3  55 

Nativity. — The   192   boys  admitted  during  the  year  were 
born  in  the  following  countries  :  — 


Boston,     . 

. 

125 

Elsewhere  in  Massachusetts, 

15 

Elsewhere  in  U.  S.  A.,     . 

12 

Canada,    . 

7 

Russia,     . 

13 

Italy,        . 
England, 

- 

6 

4 

Ireland,    . 

4 

Austria,    . 

1 

Newfoundland, 

1 

Unknown, 

4 

Special  Facts. — The  following  facts  about  these  192  boys 
are  of  interest :  — 


Number  with  imperfect  sight, 

Number  with  imperfect  hearing,    . 

Number  who  belonged  to  eldest  child  grouj). 

Number  who  belonged  to  youngest  child  group. 

Number  who  belonged  to  only  child  group, . 


Number  of  complete  oi'phans, 

Number  of  whom  father  only  was  living, 

Number  of  whom  mother  only  was  living. 


81 

, 

11 

.      46 

.     39 

.      17 

— 

102 

, 

10 

,         , 

16 

, 

38 

The  Present  Plant.  —  The  present  plant  consists  of  about 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land  and  eleven  buildings.  About  one 
third  of  the  land,  being  swamp,  is  unavailable.  Three  old  build- 
ings, purchased  with  the  estate,  are  used  for  the  superintendent's 
house,  a  sloyd  building  and  a  barn.  The  new  buildings  are 
the  office  building,  containing  dormitories,  dining  room,  sitting 
room,  sanitaries,  and  bath  room  for  one  large  division  of  boys ; 
two  "cottages,"  each  accommodating  forty  boys;  a  large  fire- 
proof brick  structure,  containing  the  boilers,  engine,  general 
kitchen,  bakery  and  laundry ;  a  hospital  building ;  and  two 
temporary  school  buildings  of  four  rooms  each. 
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The  Corps,  of  Officers.  —  The  organization  of  the  corps  of 
officers  is  as  follows  :  superintendent,  supervising  matron,  8 
teachers,  4  masters  of  boys,  8  matrons  of  cottages,  or  women 
specially  attached  to  a  division  of  boys ;  1  matron  of  the  hos- 
pital, 1  seamstress,  1  baker,  1  relief  matron ;  1  foreman  of 
the  laundry  and  2  laundresses  (the  Parental  School  does  the 
laundry  work  for  the  House  of  Reformation),  an  engineer  and 
assistant,  1  farmer,  1  night  watchman,  1  clerk  and  storekeeper, 
1  medical  officer  (a  Harvard  medical  student) . 

What  the  School  is  desired  to  do  for  the  Boys.  —  Parental 
School  boys,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  in  a  way  types  of  the 
metropolitan  boy  who  has  in  most  instances  grown  up  under 
little  restraint  or  guidance.  While  some  of  our  boys  come 
from  homes  which  appear  competent,  many  others  represent 
homes  as  weak  as  any  in  Boston.  The  truant  who  comes  to 
the  Parental  School  is  usually  one  who  has  been  advised, 
coaxed,  urged  and  commanded  by  master  or  truant  officer,  or 
both,  to  go  to  school.  The  boy  has  persistently  refused  all 
advice,  and  repeatedly  run  away  from  school  and  duty.  Too 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  parents  sympathize  with  the  boy  in 
his  mistaken  view  of  things. 

The  demand  placed  upon  us  seems  to  be  that  we  shall  lead 
the  boy  to  so  change  his  mind  that  he  shall  believe  in  school, 
take  an  interest  in  its  work,  go  back  to  the  weak  or  distracting 
surroundings  of  his  home,  and  attend  school  regularly. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  boy  is  to  go  back  to 
a  condition  of  comparative  unrestraint.  He  must  be  brought 
to  a  degree  of  self-control,  or  most  of  what  we  can  do  for  him 
will  be  lost.  This  necessity  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
methods  employed.  Gradually,  as  circumstances  admit,  re- 
sponsibilities are  laid  upon  the  youngster,  who  not  infrequently 
responds  to  the  treatment  with  a  hearty  good  grace  and  rather 
remarkable  change  of  heart.  The  boy  whose  sole  thought  was 
apparently  to  run  away  and  return  to  the  tobacco  and  freedom 
of  the  streets,  often  becomes  the  steady  boy,  and  coadjutor  of 
the  master  in  getting  the  new  arrivals  into  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  He  is  weak,  and  sometimes  falls  back,  but  his  general 
direction  is  forward,  and  his  spirit  co-operative  and  progressive. 

In  the  classes,  teachers  are  required  to  rely  not  upon  the 
authority  of  the  "office,"  but  rather  upon  their  ability  to  en- 
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gage  the  interest  of  their  pupils.  In  general,  we  follow  as 
closely  as  circumstances  permit  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Boston  public  schools,  endeavoring  constantly  to  make  the  re- 
entrance  of  our  truant  into  a  regular  grade  as  easy  as  possible. 
An  ungraded  class  is  maintained  for  those  who  upon  arrival  are 
found  to  be  unprepared  for  the  work  of  a  given  grade,  for 
those  who  appear  to  be  able,  with  a  little  individual  attention, 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  grade  next  higher  than  that  in  which 
they  are,  and  for  those  unfortunates  who  seem  to  flounder  and 
stir  up  uncertainty  in  their  own  minds  and  the  mind  of  their 
teacher.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  we  need  several  such 
classes.  It  is  our  intention  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to 
about  twenty-five  in  each  class.  At  present  each  boy  receives 
only  one  period  of  instruction  in  sloyd  weekly.  This  amount 
should  manifestly  be  increased.  Sloyd  is  easily  the  favorite 
school  subject,  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys. 

The  Needs  of  the  Parental  School.  —  The  needs  of  the  Pa- 
rental School  are  great.  In  the  first  place,  about  all  the  land 
available  on  the  present  property  is  already  occupied.  Addi- 
tional land  should  be  acquired  to  receive  the  future  buildings. 
Four  cottages,  with  a  capacity  of  thirty  boys  each,  and  each 
to  have  its  own  play  ground  and  garden,  should  be  erected  at 
once.  A  new,  more  commodious  and  fitting  manual  training 
building  is  a  prime  necessity.  A  hall  for  general  assembly 
and  gymnasium  purposes  is  hardly  second  to  any  other  need. 

Legislation.  —  The  fact  that  a  good  many  —  perhaps  one 
fifth  of  all  the  boys  who  come  to  us  —  have  been  either  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  common  crimes,  leads  us  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  juvenile  court,  or  perhaps  better,  a  school  court,  which 
should  rigidly  discriminate  between  the  school  ofiender  and  the 
common  juvenile  criminal.  It  seems  that  such  discrimination 
is  the  least  that  is  due  to  those  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
will  not  go  to  school. 

As  there  seems  to  be  o-rave  doubt  in  leo;al  minds  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  courts  to  transfer  an  unfit  subject  from  the 
Parental  School  to  a  reformatory  institution,  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  act  on  this  point  would  seem  to  be  advisable. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
sentence  of  a  boy  to  a  truant  school  should  be  capable  of  such 
construction  as  to  give  at  least  discretionary  authority  to  the 
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superintendent  to  retain  a  boy  who  has  lost  time  by  reason  of 
running  away  until  such  boy  shall  have  actually  remained  in 
the  school  the  full  time  for  which  he  was  conmiitted. 

Following  ujp  the  Boys  after  Discharge.  — Until  quite  recently 
no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  get  accurate  information 
concerning  boys  who  have  left  the  Parental  School.  The  im- 
portance of  this  work  is  appreciated,  and  the  first  step  towards 
securing  the  desired  information  has  been  taken. 

B.  C.  Day, 

Superintendent. 
Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  makes 
the  following  report :  — 

Work  and  School  Conditions.  —  This  institution  is  very 
pleasantly  situated.  While  more  land  is  needed  for  general 
farming  purposes,  quite  an  area  is  under  cultivation,  producing 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Work  upon  this  land  for  six 
months  of  the  year  furnishes  enjoyable  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  the  boys,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  indus- 
trial training  and  for  a  satisfactory  income  to  the  school  from 
the  products  of  the  land.  From  vigorous,  healthy  outdoor  work 
the  boys  enter  the  schoolroom  with  a  zest  for  study.  The  farm 
means  much  to  these  boys  in  healthy  physical  exercise  and  in 
learning  a  most  important  industry. 

For  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  no  provision  has  been 
made  here  to  give  the  pupils  industrial  training  in  workshops. 
The  superintendent  feels  the  need  of  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  line. 

The  boys  devote  considerable  time  to  the  care  of  rooms  and 
clothing  and  to  work  in  the  laundry,  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room. 

There  is  only  one  schoolroom  with  a  single  teacher  for  nearly 
fifty  boys  who  would  be  in  half  a  dozen  different  grades  in  the 
public  schools.  A  teacher  of  ability  and  experience  does  good 
work,  but  an  assistant  teacher  is  needed. 

All  the  boys  occupy  one  large,  well-ventilated  sleeping  room. 
Food  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  so  far  as  I  could  judge. 

The  management  of  the  school  appears  to  be  conducive  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  boys.  Very  few  pupils  run 
away,  and  many  more  wish  to  return  a  second  time.     Both  the 
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Boston  and  the  Walpole  schools  furnish  homes  of  greater  com- 
fort and  better  influences  than  many  of  the  boys  have  previously 
known,  with  the  added  advantages  of  schooling  and  industrial 
employment. 

8ome  Problems  to  he  solved.  —  If  the  purpose  of  schools  of  this 
class  is  reformatory,  —  to  eradicate  a  tendency  to  truancy,  —  then 
they  should  be  planned  and  conducted  with  that  end  in  view. 
If  no  such  result  appears,  and  the  boys  persist  in  truancy  be- 
cause of  dislike  of  the  public  schools  and  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  parental  or  truant  school,  then  these  institutions  are  not 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 

If  the  public  school  is  the  best  place  for  children  who  dislike 
it,  then  the  State,  through  laws  enforced  by  its  own  officials, 
should  compel  attendance,  possibly  using  some  kind  of  a  truant 
school  as  one  of  the  means  to  that  end.  But  if  truancy  is  a 
result  of  home  conditions,  personal  characteristics  and  social 
needs  which  the  public  school  does  not  adequately  meet,  then 
some  other  measures  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  evils  of  a 
chronic  tendency  to  truancy. 

Let  the  so-called  truant  school  become  more  parental  in 
character,  receiving  only  such  pupils  as  have  not  good  home 
influences,  and  for  whom  the  public  school  is  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable.  Receive  such  for  a  term  of  years,  or  until  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  study  which  shall  aim  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  essentials  of  the  common  school  branches  with  a 
thorough  training  in  industrial  occupations. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  State,  in  co-operation  with  the  towns  and 
cities,  to  adapt  the  public  school  system,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
the  wants  of  all  classes.  If  the  present  plan  of  supporting  and 
conducting  so-called  truant  schools  is  not  the  best,  then  a  re- 
form in  method  is  in  order. 


WORCESTER   COUNTY   TRUANT   SCHOOL. 

Superintendent's  Report. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  County 
Truant  School  at  Oakdale,  reports  that  a  new  course  of  study 
and  work  has  been  carefully  planned  for  the  school,  that  a  new 
building  has  been  opened,  that  unique  and  profitable  arrange- 
ments for  apprentice  work  at  the  school  have  been  made  with 
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the  Worcester  Normal  School,  and  that,  in  general,  the  school 
is  doinof  its  best  to  attain  hioh  ideals  of  usefulness. 

The  New  Course  of  Study.  —  From  the  new  course  of  study 
the  following  schemes  of  domestic  training  and  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  games  are  selected,  as  having  special  interest :  — 

Domestic  Training. 
/.      CooTcing. 

1.  Secondary  work  of  kitchen,  —  preparing  vegetables, 

washing  dishes,  care  of  stove. 

2.  Bread  making;   cooking  of  meats,  vegetables,  pastry 

and    puddings ;    planning   of    meals ;     economy   of 
kitchen. 

3.  Fruit  cooking,  canning,  preserving  and  jelly  making. 
II.      The  dining  room. 

Care  of  dining  room,  arrangement  of  table  and  furnishings, 
table  service. 

III.  General  housework. 

1.  Living  rooms. 

2.  Sleeping  rooms. 

3.  House  cleaning,  care  of  furniture,  woodwork,  etc. 

IV.  The  laundry. 

1.  Washing  and  ironing. 

2.  Steaming    and    pressing   of    boys'    clothes,    removing 

spots  and  stains  from  dress  goods. 
V.     Domestic  economy. 

1.  Cost  of  food  and  meals;  relative  values  of  foods. 

2.  Marketing  and  accounts. 
VI.     Dietary. 

1.  Nutritive  value  and  digestibility. 

2.  Food  for  invalids,  children,  old  people. 
VII.     Sanitation. 

Situation  and  surroundings  of  house,  plumbing,  drainage, 
ventilation,  lighting,  heating. 
VIII.     Sewing. 

1.  Mending,  darning,  buttonholes  and  plain  patching. 

2.  Making  of  simple  garments. 

Outdoor  Games. 
Group  I.     Boys  Seven  to  Nine  Years  Old. 
These  should  be  active,  joyous  games,  but  not  fatiguing.     Children 
of  about  eight  are   especially  liable  to  fatigue  and   dilation  of  the 
heart.     Games  should  be  chosen  under  the  following  classes  :  — 
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1.  Games  of  chase,  such  as  :  tag,  hill  dill,  follow  me. 

2.  Games  of  hiding  and  hunting,  such  as:  hide  and  seek,  sheep 
yard. 

3.  Games  of  hurling  and  throwing,  such  as :  ring  toss  (large 
light  rings),  duck  on  the  rock,  ten  pins,  bean  board,  easy  ball 
games. 

4.  Miscellaneous  games  :  see  "  Education  by  Plays  and  Games." 

5.  Free  play:  playing  in  sand  bank  or  sand  pile,  romping,  toy 
wagons,  boats,  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  like. 

Group  II.     Boys  Nine  to  Fourteen  Years  Old. 
These  may  be  harder  and  more  intricate  than  the  games  for  boys 
under  nine.     Games  requiring  skill  should  be  prominent,  especially 
for  boys  twelve  to  fourteen  :  — 

1.  Games  of  chase,  such  as:  prisoners'  base,  cross  tag,  hill  dilL 

2.  Games  of  hurling  or  throwing,  such  as  :  quoits,  ring  toss,  duck 
on  the  rock,  ten  pins,  lawn  bowls. 

3.  Games  of  contests,  such  as :  base  ball,  cricket,  foot  ball  (for 
oldest  boys,  short  periods),  wrestling,  boxing. 

4.  Games  of  emulation,  such  as  :  racing,  jumping. 

5.  Miscellaneous  games:  see  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games." 

6.  Free  play :  sail  boats,  kites,  archery,  collections,  etc.  (see 
"  Woodwork  and  Nature  ") . 

Swimming  for  all  boys  in  summer ;  skating  and  ice  games  for  all 
boys  in  winter. 

Indoor  Play. 

Opportunity  for  and  some  instruction  in  playing  certain  games 
should  be  given.     The  following  are  of  special  value  :  — 

1.  Table  games:  dominoes,  checkers,  parchesi. 

2.  Card  games  :  lotto,  authors. 

3.  Parlor  games:  "Button,  button;"  assumed  characters;  iden- 
tification, buzz  and  numerous  others. 

4.  Puzzles,  conundrums,  riddles. 

5.  Quiet  games  of  skill:  ring  toss,  jackstones,  parlor  ten  pins. 

6.  Collections:  stamps,  pictures,  coins. 

7.  Music  :   singing,  musical  instruments,  child  orchestra. 

8.  Miscellaneous:  theatricals,  debates,  mock  trials. 

Worxester  Normal  School  Apprentices  at  the  Truant  School. 
—  The  following  account  of  the  extension  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  to  hitherto  un- 
tried fields  of  usefulness  is  taken  from  the  "Worcester  Daily 
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Telegram."  In  this  extension  there  is  opened  a  double  vista 
of  usefulness,  —  of  valuable  service  to  unfortunate  children  on 
the  One  hand,  and  of  valuable  experience  to  young  teachers 
on  the  other.  Moreover,  in  its  quotation  from  Mr.  Russell's 
views,  a  glimpse  is  given  of  one  secret  of  truancy. 

A  great  change  has  been  made  in  the  apprentice  system  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester,  and  pupils  there  are  given  opportunity 
to  get  training  under  conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  any  other  normal 
school  in  the  country.  During  the  past  two  years  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship has  been  doubled,  and  during  the  past  year  the  latitude 
allowed  the  pupils  to  secure  practical  training  has  been  trebled,  so 
that  the  intended  teachers  are  now  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  all 
classes  of  children,  from  the  bright,  smart  little  ones  to  be  met  with 
in  every  school,  to  the  little  unfortunates  who  are  being  treated  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  finally  to  the  little  boys  who  will  not  go  to 
school,  and  who  are  passing  a  term  at  the  Worcester  County  Truant 
School  in  Oakdale. 

The  work  of  the  apprentices  among  the  truants  has  but  just  begun, 
and  is  a  great  success,  and  it  is  thought  the  new  system  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  teachers. 

Formerly  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  only  six  mouths,  during 
which  the  pupils  were  given  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  the 
Worcester  public  schools ;  but  within  the  past  year  the  period  has 
been  extended,  optionally,  to  one  year  for  those  who  show  good  ability 
and  skill  during  their  first  half  year.  This  second  period  is  called  the 
advanced  apprenticeship,  and  its  aim  is  to  bring  the  students,  who  are 
to  be  the  teachers,  into  actual  daily  contact  with  the  daily  schools. 

In  order  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  teaching  children  of  all  classes 
and  under  all  conditions,  about  a  year  ago  a  trial  was  made  of  send- 
ing the  apprentices  to  teach  the  little  children  who  are  confined  in 
Memorial  Hospital,  as  the  result  of  surgical  operations  for  deform- 
ities. The  children  are  not  ill  with  any  disease,  and  their  minds  are 
as  active  as  their  more  fortunate  playmates  on  the  street.  Life  in 
the  hospital,  however,  is  tedious  for  them,  and  a  double  purpose  is 
accomplished  —  that  of  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  children  who  are  not  perfectly  well,  and  that  of  giv- 
ing the  children  an  opportunity  of  whiliug  away  the  long  hours  of 
their  confinement.  The  plan  was  a  great  success  in  its  first  year  of 
trial,  and  when  the  school  opened  last  fall  the  hospital  authorities  sent 
in  a  request  for  a  continuance  of  the  good  work. 

The  apprentices  are  strictly  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  that  the  physicians 
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and  nurses  think  will  be  detrimental  to  the  children.  The  little  ones 
are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  look  forward  to  the  daily 
visits  of  their  teachers.  Under  the  circumstances  the  teachers  cannot 
form  classes,  and  they  get  valuable  experience  in  learning  how  to 
deal  with  individual  cases. 

The  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  little  ones  has 
been  further  extended  during  the  past  month  by  placing  apprentices 
from  the  advanced  class  in  the  County  Truant  School  at  Oakdale, 
where  they  deal  with  a  wholly  different  class  of  children  from  that 
met  anywhere  else.  The  apprentices  are  sent  out  in  pairs,  each  pair 
serving  two  weeks.  Here  they  come  in  contact  with  a  class  of  pupils 
who  give  teachers  most  trouble  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  learn 
how  to  deal  with  the  fractious  little  spirits.  The  plan  does  not  cost 
the  apprentices  anything,  as  their  fare  to  Oakdale  is  paid  by  Supt.  F. 
L.  Johnson  of  the  truant  school,  and  he  also  furnishes  them  dinner. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  man  of  peculiar  power  to  deal  with  cases  like 
those  at  the  truant  school,  is  delighted  with  the  plan  so  far,  and  hopes 
it  will  be  continued  for  all  time.  The  apprentices  also  are  pleased 
with  the  opportunity,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will 
come  their  turn  to  make  daily  trips  to  Oakdale.  Only  two  pairs  of 
apprentices  have  been  sent  out  so  far,  but  they  comment  so  favorably 
on  the  work  that  others  are  anxious  for  their  turn  to  come. 

In  speaking  of  his  latest  plan  yesterday  afternoon  with  a  reporter 
for  the  "  Telegram,"  Principal  E.  Harlow  Russell  said  :  — 

This  carries  out  my  policy  of  training  teachers,  which  has  always  been  to 
put  the  pupils  into  actual  school  conditions,  and  see  how  they  meet  those 
conditions.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School  is  the  only 
normal  school  in  the  United  States  that  offers  so  long  a  term  of  practice  or 
so  great  a  variety  of  teaching  and  management  to  its  pupils.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  boys  at  Oakdale  would  never  be  there  if  they  had  had 
strong  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  takes  two  combinations  to  break 
up  a  school.  There  must  be  a  bad  boy  and  a  weak  teacher.  If  there  is  a 
bad  boy  and  a  strong  teacher,  the  school  will  not  be  troubled  very  much, 
because  the  teacher's  will  will  overcome  the  bad  tendencies  of  the  boy  and 
lead  him  into  the  right  paths. 

The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  demand  for  teachers  has  been 
so  great,  some  weak  teachers  have  got  into  the  schools.  They  cannot 
handle  the  refractory  spirits,  with  the  result  that  the  boy  is  put  down  for  a 
bad  one  and  eventually  gets  to  the  truant  school,  whereas  he  would  have 
been  all  right  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  teacher  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
his  case.  The  new  plan  of  putting  the  apprentices  at  the  truant  school 
gives  the  teachers  a  magnificent  chance  to  study  these  spirits  and  learn 
how  to  deal  with  them ;  and  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson  the 
apprentices  we  have  sent  out  there  have  already  gained  some  excellent 
experience. 
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The  plan  is  also  having  a  good  effect  on  the  boys  at  the  school.  They 
naturally  like  change,  something  new  all  the  time,  and  we  are  giving  it  to 
them.  The  teachers  are  changed  every  two  weeks,  and  when  a  new  pair 
go  out,  the  young  ladies  take  their  trunks  packed  with  maps,  charts,  birds 
and  other  things  to  illustrate  the  lessons,  so  the  boys  have  new  things  to 
interest  them  and  keep  their  attention  on  the  work  all  the  time. 

"When  asked  if  this  plan  of  changing  every  two  weeks  will  not  have 
a  tendency  to  break  up  the  line  of  study  at  the  school,  Principal 
Russell  said  it  would  not  have  any  such  effect,  as  the  work  of  the 
apprentices  is  done  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Johnson,  who  has  his  line  of  work  mapped  out,  and  the  apprentices 
lielp  him  to  carry  it  out. 

Agent's  Report. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, reports  as  follows  :  — 

Discij)line  of  the  School.  —  According  to  your  instructions 
to  visit  the  Worcester  County  Truant  School  at  Oakdale,  I  did 
so  Thursday,  Nov.  2,  1899.  On  my  arrival  there  at  9  a.m.  I 
found  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent,  at  home,  and  was 
granted  every  opportunity  by  him  to  see  the  condition  and 
working  of  the  school.  I  would,  perhaps,  have  preferred  a 
little  less  chaperoning,  so  to  speak,  but  was  given,  neverthe- 
less, a  full  and  honest  opportunity  to  see  the  school  in  its  weak 
;as  well  as  its  strong  points. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  wholly  and  intensely  devoted  to  the  work  of 
making  good  citizens  out  of  unpromising  material,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  it,  so  far  as  opportunity  has  been  given  him. 
There  is  in  the  manner  or  actions  of  the  boys  an  indication 
that  to  a  slight  extent  awe  and  fear  are  positive  influences  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  —  not  that  the  boys  are  not 
stimulated  to  do  what  is  right  of  their  own  accord,  but  that 
ihey  seem  to  some  extent  to  feel  compelled  rather  than  stimu- 
lated ;  in  other  words,  the  attention  given  to  regulating  the 
■conduct  of  the  boys  may  be  too  much  in  excess  of  that  given  to 
correcting  their  desires  and  motives. 

The  Day  School.  —  The  day  school  instruction  was  all  in 
charge  of  one  teacher,  a  young  man  from  one  of  the  normal 
schools.  He  was  handicapped  by  having  too  many  grades  to 
teach,  and  so  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  who 
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were  not  reciting.  It  takes  time  and  experience,  of  course, 
for  one  to  comprehend  the  character  and  mental  states  of  the 
boys  in  a  school  like  this,  and  to  discover  the  best  way  of 
arousing  and  holding  their  interest.  At  the  teacher's  request 
I  took  a  class  in  United  States  history  and  another  in  arith- 
metic, and  in  both  cases  had  as  eager  and  wide-awake  a  class  of 
scholars  as  I  ever  saw. 

Manual  Training.  —  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
Instruction  in  manual  training  of  the  kind  that  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  speak  of  manual  training.  The  superintendent  was 
arranging  for  the  early  introduction  of  it  into  the  school.  The 
industrial  training  of  the  boys  heretofore  has  been  exclusively 
by  farm  work,  and  this,  though  not  sufficient,  has  been  excel- 
lent. The  boys  have  been  taught  to  prepare  the  ground,  to 
plant  and  care  for  the  crops  and  to  harvest  them ;  they  have 
been  studying  nature  at  close  range,  and,  while  harvesting- 
beans  and  potatoes,  have  been  harvesting  another  moral  and 
intellectual  crop  of  infinitely  greater  value.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  very  successful  in  utilizing  these  influences  for  good. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  manual  training  in  these 
truant  schools,  I  believe  that  farming  and  gardening  and  car- 
ing for  animals  should  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  Small  Number  of  Pupils.  —  I  was  much  surprised  at 
the  small  number  of  pupils  at  the  Oakdale  school,  and  espe- 
cially to  learn  that  some  of  those  that  were  there  were  not 
there  for  truancy  at  all,  but  by  the  request  of  parents,  who 
wanted  their  boys  put  where  they  would  be  under  control  and 
surrounded  by  good  influences. 

Out  of  the  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  boys  at  the  school, 
hardly  a  dozen  were  actual  truants.  This  seems  remarkable, 
as,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  boys  at  the  Middlesex  County 
school,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  about  seventy  at  the  Worces- 
ter County  school.  Inquiries  of  a  general  sort  which  I  have 
made  as  to  the  reasons  for  so  small  a  number  sent  to  Oakdale 
for  truancy  have  always  elicited  the  statement  that  the  truant 
laws  are  very  slackly  enforced  in  most  places  in  Worcester 
County.  I  have  taken  no  special  steps  to  verify  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  everywhere  asserted.  A  police  officer  in  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  county  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
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could  find  more  habitual  truants  in  an  hour  in  that  city  than 
there  are  pupils  altogether  in  the  Oakdale  school. 

If  this  is  true,  it  shows  a  most  lamentable  indifference  among 
school  officials  for  a  class  of  boys  that  can  very  largely  be  saved 
from  becoming  criminals  only  by  being  early  brought  under  the 
good  influences  of  the  Oakdale  school. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  TRUANT  SCHOOLS  AND  TRU- 
ANCY  CONDITIONS. 

The  secretary  has  occasion  to  repeat  what  he  said  last  year, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  field  of  truancy,  the  number  and  the 
novelty  of  its  problems  and  the  scant  time  at  the  service  of  the 
secretary  and  the  agents  for  their  proper  study  make  it  impos- 
sible to  do  full  justice  either  to  what  is  doing  in  the  field  or  to 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  as  enforcing  the  law  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  :  — 

1.  That  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  law-abiding.  The 
compulsory  attendance  law,  therefore,  is  faithfully  respected  by 
the  people  as  a  whole.  There  are  many  more  children  in  school 
than  there  would  be  if  there  were  no  such  law. 

2.  Many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  faithfully  enforce 
the  law. 

3.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  there  is  probably  little  or 
no  truancy. 

4.  Still,  in  many  places  there  is  believed  to  be  a  serious 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  law.  Truant  officers  are  appointed,  in- 
deed, but,  not  inclining  to  activity  themselves  or  not  being 
spurred  thereto  by  the  school  committee  or  the  public,  their 
service  in  enforcing  the  law  is  a  nominal  rather  than  a  real  one. 
The  special  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  law  among  friends  and 
neighbors  exists,  and  hinders  action. 

5.  A  pressing  need  exists,  therefore,  for  one  or  more  State 
attendance  officers,  clothed  with  authority  to  supplement  the 
local  officers,  to  act,  if  necessary,  in  their  stead,  to  require  re- 
ports from  them,  and  in  general  to  stimulate,  by  visitation, 
advice,  giving  and  receiving  information  and  otherwise,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Such  an  officer  would  naturally  hold 
close  relations  to  the  truant  schools,  and  be  able  to  render  them 
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valuable  service.  Certainly,  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  State, 
as  a  whole,  to  know  authoritatively  just  what  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  towns  and  cities  are  doing  or  failing  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  attendance  laws.  School  committees  gen- 
erally report  compliance  with  the  truancy  laws,  but  compliance 
too  frequently  stops  with  the  appointment  of  truant  oflicers, 
when  it  should  extend  to  a  vigorous  pressure  upon  them  to  be 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

As  to  the  truant  schools  themselves,  it  would  seem :  — 

1.  That  six  out  of  the  seven  (the  seventh  having  no  in- 
mates) are  rendering  a  genuine  service  to  the  pupils  committed 
to  them  and  to  the  public. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  them  are  giving  their  pupils  good 
outdoor  facilities  for  work. 

3 .  That  the  environment  of  the  pupils  is  far  superior  to  any 
they  had  at  their  homes. 

4.  That  the  teaching  varies  from  that  which  is  very  strong 
to  that  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  peculiar  demands  made  by 
the  pupils  of  such  schools. 

5.  That  there  is  still  room  in  most  of  the  schools  for  formal 
instruction  in  indoor  manual  training,  especially  when  the  con- 
ditions do  not  favor  outdoor  work. 

6.  That  the  pupils  generally  enjoy  the  work  of  the  truant 
schools  better  than  that  of  the  public  schools  from  which  they 
ran  away. 

7.  That  the  majority  of  the  pupils  discharged  are  probably 
saved  to  good  citizenship. 

8.  That  many  public  schools  have  something  valuable  to 
learn  from  the  best  of  the  truant  schools,  in  the  way  of  reaching, 
holding  and  inspiring  the  class  of  pupils  that  gravitate  towards 
the  truant  schools. 

As  to  the  causes  of  truancy  and  the  spirit  in  which  truant 
schools  should  be  conducted,  the  trend  seems  to  be  towards 
conclusions  like  these  :  — 

1.     The  causes  of  truancy  are  to  be  found — 

(a)    In  unfavorable  home  conditions. 

(5)    In  unfavorable  school  conditions. 

(c)  In  original  or  acquired  perversity  that  defies  conditions, 
however  good. 
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2.  The  treatment  of  truancy  should  hold  some  relation  to 
the  causes.  Inferior  school  conditions  can  be  and  should  be 
improved.  If  in  addition  the  larger  towns  and  the  cities 
would  each  organize  a  school  or  two,  with  exceptionally  strong 
teachers  and  with  exceptionally  complete  provision  for  manual 
occupations,  and  assign  thereto  those  whom  the  ordinary  school 
fails  to  reach  and  inspire  and  whom  it  justly  regards  both  as 
burdens  to  the  schools  and  as  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  others, 
a  distinct  relief  would  be  effected  for  the  schools  and  a  distinct 
gain  as  well  for  pupils  so  assigned.  This  plan  would  not,  how- 
ever, change  bad  home  conditions,  and  it  might  still  be  power- 
less with  cases  of  exceptional  perversity.  It  is  here  that  the 
truant  school  comes  in.  It  substitutes  good  home  conditions 
for  poor,  reaches  the  whole  life  where  the  school  reaches  but  a 
part  of  it,  and  enforces  a  sterner,  though  not  an  unkinder,  dis- 
cipline for  the  perverse,  who  should  be  taken  charge  of  before 
they  reach  the  criminal  stage.  The  truant  school  exists  not 
primarily  to  punish  boys,  but  to  save  them.  It  is  better  that 
it  should  be  known  as  a  parental  school  than  a  truant  one,  for 
the  former  epithet  emphasizes  educative  aims,  while  the  latter 
gives  undue  prominence  to  the  punitive  idea. 


Appei^dix  J. 


SCHOOL    LEGISLATIOJS^ 


THE  NEW  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SUPERYISION  LAWS. 


The  most  important  school  measures  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1900  relate  :  — 

1.  To  the  transportation  of  school  children  by  street  or 
elevated  railway  companies. 

2.  To  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  schools  by  all 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

The  text  of  these  laws  is  as  follows  :  — 

[Chapter  197.] 

An    Act   kelative    to   the   Tkanspoktation   of   Scholars   of   the 
Public  Schools  by  Street  Railway  Companies. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  rates  of  fare  charged  by  street  or  elevated  rail- 
way companies  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  transportation  of 
scholars  of  the  public  schools  between  any  given  point  from  or  to 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ride  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
schoolhouses  in  which  they  attend  school,  and  their  homes,  whether 
such  schoolhouses  are  located  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  scholars 
reside  or  in  any  other  city  or  town,  shall  not  exceed  one  half  the 
regular  fare  charged  by  such  street  or  elevated  railway  company  for 
the  transportation  of  other  passengers  between  said  points. 

Section  2.  Tickets  for  the  transportation  of  scholars  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  sold  in  lots  of  ten  each,  and  shall  be  received  on  said  street 
and  elevated  railways  during  the  days  on  which  said  schools  are  in 
session. 
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Section  3.  Any  railway  company  violating  this  act  by  refusing 
to  transport  a  scholar  or  to  furnish  a  package  of  tickets  as  aforesaid 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  but  for 
the  term  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  tenth  day  of  June  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  it  shall  not  apply  to  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  or  to  any  railways  now  owned,  leased  or 
operated  by  it.  Approved  April  4,  1900. 


[Chapter  248.] 

An   Act   relative   to   the   Employment   of    Superintendents   of 

Schools  by  Cities  and  Towns. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  each  town  or  city  in  the 
•  Commonwealth  may,  and  after  July  first  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  two  shall,  employ  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  city  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools : 
provided.,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  dis- 
solve existing  unions  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent,  or  to 
prevent  towns  from  uniting  for  such  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  forty-four  and  forty-five  of  chapter  forty-four  of 
the  Public  Statutes,  or  of  sections  six  and  seven  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight. 

Section  2.  The  school  committees  of  towns  the  valuation  of  which 
"is  less  than  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  maj^  and  after 
July  first  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall,  form  unions 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Section  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  18,  1900. 
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Other  school  legislation  of  more  limited  application  :  — 

1.  Chapter  175,  Acts  of  1900,  amending  the  annual  cer- 
tificate which  school  committees  are  required  to  return  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Chapter  217,  Acts  of  1900,  appropriating  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  for  summer  schools. 

3.  Chapter  218,  Acts  of  1900,  permitting  towns  whose 
valuation  is  under  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  shorten 
their  schooling  from  thirty-two  weeks  to  twenty-eight,  pro- 
vided the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  first 
obtained. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS 


o 

.a 

Attendance. 

Time. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

i 

be 

1 

Expense. 

o 
6 
'z. 

"5 
1 

> 

o 
d 

Beverly,     . 

4 

153 

86 

25 

4 

$207  00 

Boston, 

193 

7,411 

3,858 

4,002 

92 

209 

87,834  41 

Brockton,  . 

12 

224 

114 

105 

76 

13 

1,527  91 

Brookline, 

5 

88 

89 

97 

65 

6 

1,393  60 

Cambridge, 

30 

1,010 

337 

593 

50 

48 

14,854  00 

Chatham,  . 

1 

19 

- 

10 

22 

1 

71  01 

Chelsea, 

7 

281 

158 

133 

50 

14 

1,504  44 

Chicopee, 

18 

285 

224 

409 

40 

32 

2,289  24 

Clinton, 

3 

127 

64 

78 

67 

8 

572  50 

Dudley, 

2 

72 

33 

66 

34 

4 

219  90 

Easton, 

1 

19 

16 

24 

60 

1 

331  71 

Everett, 

5 

105 

40 

56 

56 

6 

908  60 

Fall  River, 

55 

2,151 

1,156 

2,039 

46 

134 

11,805  22 

Fitch  burg. 

3 

228 

128 

159 

62 

28 

2,598  25 

Framingham,     . 

1 

122 

35 

74 

51 

7 

870  35 

Gardner,    . 

4 

109 

2 

64 

44 

12 

863  73 

Greenfield, 

3 

110 

66 

41 

58 

4 

365  78 

Haverhill,  . 

17 

292 

126 

282 

58 

30 

2,742  50 

Holden, 

4 

40 

19 

31 

36 

4 

199  82 

Holyoke,    . 

47 

436 

432 

574 

40 

55 

4,526  75 

Hyde  Park, 

3 

103 

27 

53 

62 

4 

672  01 

Lawrence,  . 

38 

822 

344 

709 

76 

59 

6,331  00 

Lowell, 

82 

2,275 

1,408 

1,799 

69 

126 

18,587  88 

Lynn, 

15 

261 

219 

307 

20 

•      27 

2,025  08 

Maiden, 

9 

319 

151 

159 

68 

15 

3,370  60 

Marlborough,     . 

7 

183 

39 

62 

51 

7 

769  99 

Medford,  "". 

6 

142 

49 

38 

56 

6 

1,129  85 

Natick, 

2 

41 

5 

21 

50 

2 

259  29 

New  Bedford,    . 

34 

1,502 

708 

889 

40 

69 

6,813  80 

Newburyport,    . 

1 

35 

30 

25 

30 

4 

109  50 

Newton,     . 

2 

209 

88 

84 

32 

9 

873  61 

North  Adams,   . 

14 

286 

111 

305 

40 

18 

1,600  00 

Northampton,    . 

4 

61 

33 

61 

53 

6 

606  80 

North    Attleborough, 

1 

28 

2 

17 

35 

2 

126  00 

Northbridge, 

2 

30 

4 

29 

32 

3 

162  00 

Pitts  field,   . 

6 

193 

69 

67 

61 

10 

745  63 

Quincy, 

7 

225 

28 

86 

47 

8 

1,301  93 

Salem, 

12 

354 

324 

219 

69 

26 

4,000  00 

Shirley, 

1 

26 

6 

20 

44 

1 

150  00 

Somerville, 

12 

533 

194 

238 

52 

23 

3,619  00 

Southbridge, 

4 

134 

85 

175 

39 

8 

645  72 

South  Hadley,  . 

2 

46 

27 

34 

40 

4 

315  15 

Spencer,     . 

4 

18 

8 

23 

45 

4 

248  50 

Springfield, 

37 

902 

513 

573 

97 

42 

9,104  04 

Taunton,    . 

9 

247 

100 

221 

36 

20 

1,742  00 

Waltham,  . 

9 

186 

114 

175 

54 

12 

1,802  69 

Webster,    . 

6 

150 

117 

134 

52 

7 

511  75 

Westfield,  . 

3 

71 

20 

29 

42 

4 

199  17 

Woburn,    . 

1 

131 

32 

69 

42 

8 

579  72 

"Worcester, 

19 

1,359 
24,154 

498 
12,250 

718 
16,262 

114 

73 

13,649  42 

Totals, 

• 

767 

2,580 

1,227 

$217,738  85 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes  ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  approjiriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution  to 
common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue  and  sometimes  other  funds  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  hQ  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of 
the  other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally 
all  that  attend  the  public  schools,  Still  the  contributions  voluntai'ily  made 
are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete 
statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  tow^ns  for  the  year  1898-99,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1897-98.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Amount   of  volun- 
tary contributions 
for  public  schools. 

$150  00 

2,974  34 

300  50 

375  25 
25  00 

500  00 

112  00 
60,000  00 

No.  of  cliildren  be- 
tween  5    and    IS 
years  of  age. 
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Income    of    funds, 
with     dog      tax, 
appropriated      to 
schools. 

$769  78 

74  39 

103  10 
178  90 

46  00 
418  89 

176  35 
311  05 

1,591  00 
150  44 
213  75 

382  35 
352  69 

•    181  83 

Amount    raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Dedham,   . 

Melrose,    . 

Concord,    . 

Ashland,    . 

Easton, 

Springfield, 

Arlington, 

Wayland, . 

Maiden, 

Shelljurne, 

Merrimac, 

Deerfield,  . 

Abington, . 

Winchester, 

Bridgewater, 

Longmeadow, 

Petersham, 

Winthrop, 

Dalton, 

West  Boylston, 

Cambridge, 

Yarmouth, 

Acton, 

Orleans,     . 

Hopedale, . 

Swansea,  . 

Upton, 

Medfield,  . 

Somerville, 

Mattapoisett, 

Littleton,  . 
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Amount   of  volun- 
tary contributions 
for  public  schools. 
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No.  of  children  be- 
tween   5    and    15 
years  of  age. 
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Income    of    funds, 
with      dog     tax, 
appropriated      to 
schools. 
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123  59 

72  78 

501  09 
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276  38 
2,172  50 

381  28 

243  85 
854  13 

Amount   raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Swarapscott, 
Leominster, 
Canton, 

Hubbardston,    . 
Stockbridge, 
Lynn, 
Norfolk,    , 
Groton, 
Middleton, 
North  Reading, 
Haverhill, 
Lenox, 

Cottage  City,     . 
Norwood,  . 
North  Andover, 
Ashfield,    . 
Everett,     . 
Hyde  Park, 
Natick, 

Foxborough,     . 
Waltham, 
Revere, 
Marblehead, 
Great  Harrington, 
Taunton,   . 
Norton,     . 
Andover,  . 
Pepperell, . 
Townsend, 
Scituate,    . 
South  Hadley,  . 
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BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES  — First  Series. 


Showing   the    Comparative   Amount   of  Money,  including    Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  Different  Counties  in  the  State 
for   the  Education  of  each   Child  between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 


3 

g 

1 

1 

o 

o 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

9 

7 

10 

8 

13 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

6 

12 

12 

13 

14 

14 

COUNTIES. 


Suffolk,       , 

Plymouth,  . 

Norfolk, 

Middlesex, 

Barnstable, 

Hampden, 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes, 

Franklin, 

Berkshire, 

Hampshire, 

Bristol, 


State, 


$25  89.8 
23  34.2 
22  87.1 
21  09.8 
19  62.8 
18  13.1 
17  36.7 
16  78.9 
16  63.6 
16  21.3 
15  99.1 
14  71.3 
14  66.4 
14  32.7 

$19  89.3 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1898. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1897-98,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1897. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1898-99.  according  to  their  valuation  in  1898. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in 
order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns. 
The  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from 
the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables  ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[for  the  state  ] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1898-99. 
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1 

■West  Boylston, 

f. 011-04 

103 

44 

Warren, 

$.005-57 

2 

2 

Granville,  . 

.008-05 

63 

45 

Raynham,  . 

.005-50 

3 

3 

W.  Stockbridge, 

.008-04 

42 

46 

Dudley, 

.005-48 

7 

4 

Orleans, 

.007-34 

77 

47 

Savoy, 

.005-48 

9 

5 

Buckland,  . 

.007-24 

158 

48 

Williamsburg,    . 

.005-48 

15 

6 

Abington,  . 

.007-03 

26 

49 

Shelburne, . "     . 

.005-46 

33 

7 

Charlemont, 

.007-02 

70 

50 

Georgetown, 

,005-43 

40 

8 

Merrimac,  . 

.007-02 

38 

51 

Bellingham, 

.005-42 

8 

9 

Palmer, 

.006-94 

53 

52 

Rockland,  . 

.005-41 

11 

10 

Florida, 

.006-58 

54 

53 

Mansfield,  . 

.005-41 

16 

11 

Spencer, 

.006-53 

57 

54 

Ludlow, 

.005-40 

39 

12 

Hinsdale,    . 

.006-53 

60 

55 

Ware, 

.005-39 

17 

13 

Colrain, 

.006-46 

47 

56 

Huntington, 

.005-38 

5 

14 

N.  Brookfield,    . 

.006-44 

65 

57 

E.  Bridge  water. 

.005-38 

12 

15 

Auburn, 

.006-36 

72 

58 

Provincetown,    . 

.005-38 

21 

16 

North  Adams,    . 

.006-35 

50 

59 

E.  Longmeadow, 

.005-32 

75 

17 

Holliston,  . 

.006-15 

64 

60 

Belchertown, 

.005-31 

98 

18 

Nonhbridge, 

.006-15 

66 

61 

Templeton, 

.005-31 

113 

19 

Windsor,    . 

.006-14 

74 

62 

Orange, 

.005-31 

10 

20 

Holden, 

.006-12 

71 

63 

Hudson,      . 

.005-30 

24 

21 

Heath, 

.006-10 

154 

64 

Norton, 

.005-30 

23 

22 

Adams, 

.006-08 

88 

65 

Rehoboth,  . 

.005-28 

73 

23 

Ashland,     . 

.006-07 

34 

66 

N.  Attleborough, 

,005-27 

27 

24 

Monson,     . 

.006-04 

67 

67 

Lee,    . 

.005-26 

28 

25 

Grafton, 

.006-04 

55 

68 

Sudbury,    . 

.005-25 

13 

26 

Holbrook,  . 

.006-02 

306 

69 

Royalston, . 

.005-24 

25 

27 

Wrentham, 

.006-02 

61 

70 

Chatham,   . 

.005-21 

36 

28 

Upton, 

.006-00 

83 

71 

Hopkinton, 

.005-21 

4 

29 

Tyngsborough,  . 

.005-97 

145 

72 

Huhbardston,     . 

.005-21 

29 

30 

Dennis, 

.005-97 

46 

73 

Med  way,    . 

.005-20 

14 

31 

Rowe, 

.005-95 

102 

74 

Pepperell,  . 

.005-19 

19 

32 

Bridgewater, 

.005-84 

108 

75 

Swansea,    . 

.005-19 

32 

33 

Weymouth, 

.005-84 

43 

76 

Bernardston, 

.005-18 

30 

34 

Randolph,  . 

.005-78 

114 

77 

Montague, . 

.005-18 

48 

35 

New  Salem, 

.005-77 

18 

78 

North  Reading, . 

.005-17 

20 

36 

Brookfield, 

.005-69 

90 

79 

Sandwich,  . 

.005-16 

49 

37 

Wayland,   . 

.005-69 

95 

80 

Northborough,  . 

.005-16 

6 

38 

Wales, 

.005-66 

68 

81 

Erving, 

.005-13 

37 

39 

South  Hadley,   . 

.005-66 

79 

82 

Whitman,  . 

.005-11 

41 

40 

Groveland, 

.005-66 

202 

83 

Otis,    . 

.005-09 

22 

41 

Shutesbury, 

.005-63 

78 

84 

Blackstone, 

.005-07 

92 

42 

Gardner,     . 

.005-62 

128 

85 

Marlborough,     . 

.005-07 

52 

43 

Westford,   . 

.005-60 

153 

86 

Monroe, 

.005-07 
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51 

87 

Truro, 

$.005-06 

163 

149 

Taunton,    . 

$,004-44 

62 

88 

Danvers,     . 

.005-06 

215 

150 

Deerfield,    . 

.004-44 

107 

89 

Hanover,    . 

.005-06 

175 

151 

Norwood,  . 

,004-42 

84 

90 

Millbury,    . 

.005-05 

85 

152 

Leicester,    . 

,004-40 

94 

91 

Wilbraham, 

.005-05 

105 

153 

Attleborough,     . 

,004-40 

124 

92 

Natick, 

.005-05 

131 

154 

Quincy, 

,004-40 

69 

93 

West  Springfield, 

,005-04 

164 

155 

Middlefield, 

,004-40 

232 

94 

Shirley, 

.005-04 

223 

156 

Ashby, 

.004-40 

150 

95 

Brockton,  . 

.005-03 

287 

157 

Boylston,   . 

.004-40 

80 

96 

Brewster,    . 

.005-01 

226 

158 

Melrose, 

.004-38 

44 

97 

Dighton,     . 

.004-96 

157 

159 

Saugus, 

.004-37 

91 

98 

Wellfleet,    . 

.004-96 

141 

160 

West  Brookfield, 

.004-36 

97 

99 

Maiden, 

.004-95 

133 

161 

Townsend, , 

,004-35 

111 

100 

Everett, 

.004-95 

151 

162 

Haverhill,  . 

,004-35 

104 

101 

Conway,     . 

.004-93 

165 

163 

Hingham,  , 

,004-33 

76 

102 

Easthampton,    . 

.004-92 

188 

164 

Millis, 

.004-31 

99 

103 

Douglas,     . 

.004-90 

204 

165 

Hardwick, . 

.004-31 

35 

104 

Avon, 

.004-86 

235 

166 

Chester, 

,004-31 

117 

105 

Oxford,       . 

,004-86 

184 

167 

Athoi, 

,004-29 

147 

106 

Westfield,  . 

.004-86 

121 

168 

Fitchburg, . 

,004-28 

56 

107 

Westwood, 

.004-85 

176 

169 

Cheshire,    . 

,004-28 

119 

108 

Hanson,      . 

.004-85 

179 

170 

Methuen,    , 

.004-28 

139 

109 

Leominster, 

.004-84 

160 

171 

Uxbridge,  . 

,004-25 

45 

110 

Sturbridge, 

.004-83 

161 

172 

Tolland,     . 

,004-25 

112 

111 

Somerset,   . 

.004-83 

182 

173 

Barnstable, 

,004-24 

106 

112 

Dalton, 

.004-82 

193 

174 

Billerica,    . 

,004-24 

165 

113 

Williamstown,  . 

.004-82 

180 

175 

Clinton, 

,004-23 

132 

114 

Norwell,     . 

.004-81 

187 

176 

Somerville, 

,004-21 

58 

115 

Littleton,    . 

.004-79 

173 

177 

Pittstieid,    . 

,004-20 

100 

116 

Framingham,     . 

.004-79 

169 

178 

Stoughton, 

,004-19 

123 

117 

Ashfield,     . 

.004-78 

166 

179 

Dracut, 

,004-17 

127 

118 

Sutton, 

.004-78 

205 

ISO 

Gloucester, 

,004-17 

266 

119 

Middleton, . 

.004-78 

237 

181 

Granby, 

.004-17  . 

152 

120 

Sterling, 

.004-76 

273 

182 

N.  Marlborough, 

.004-16 

59 

121 

Foxborough, 

.004-75 

185 

183 

Franklin,    . 

,004-15 

110 

122 

Ashbuinham,     . 

.004-74 

230 

184 

Reading,    . 

,004-15 

181 

123 

Agawam,    . 

.004-73 

159 

185 

Fairhaven, 

,004-14 

96 

124 

Harwich,    . 

,004-72 

156 

186 

Ayer,  , 

,004-13 

87 

125 

Concord,     . 

.004-70 

129 

187 

Shrewsbury, 

,004-12 

136 

126 

Sheffield,    . 

.004-70 

186 

188 

Medford,    , 

,004-11 

120 

127 

Middleborough, 

.004-66 

221 

189 

Becket, 

,004-09 

109 

128 

Richmond, 

,004-62 

178 

190 

Berkley,     , 

,004-08 

122 

129 

Wesihampton,   . 

,004-61 

208 

191 

Gt,  Barrington,  . 

,004-08 

149 

130 

Mendon,     . 

,004-59 

167 

192 

Holyoke,    . 

.004-06 

225 

131 

Easton, 

,004-59 

171 

193 

Rutland,     . 

.004-06 

101 

132 

Woburn,     . 

.004-58 

207 

194 

Lanesborough,  , 

.004-06 

211 

133 

Southborough,  . 

,004-58 

143 

195 

Charlton,    . 

.004-05 

89 

134 

Westminster, 

,004-56 

210 

196 

Sherborn,   . 

.004-05 

137 

135 

Oakham,     . 

,004-56 

201 

197 

Amherst,    . 

.004-04 

172 

136 

Southbridge, 

.004-56 

31 

198 

Hawley, 

,004-03 

284 

137 

Russell, 

.004-56 

189 

199 

Braintree,  . 

.004-03 

115 

138 

Montgomery,     . 

.004-55 

190 

200 

Milford,      . 

.004-02 

134 

139 

Wilmington, 

.004-55 

224 

201 

Chelsea, 

.004-02 

212 

140 

Salisbury,  . 

.004-55 

191 

202 

Northampton,    , 

.003-99 

130 

141 

North  Andover, . 

.004-54 

192 

203 

Bolton, 

.003-99 

146 

142 

Westborough,    . 

.004-54 

196 

204 

Plymouth, . 

.003-99 

116 

143 

Peru,  . 

.004-53 

199 

205 

Worcester, 

,003-99 

125 

144 

Walpole,    . 

.004-51 

195 

206 

Peabody,    , 

,003-97 

126 

145 

Norfolk,     . 

.004-51 

217 

207 

Lawrence,  . 

,003-97 

177 

146 

Greenfield, 

.004-48 

214 

208 

Andover,    . 

.003-96 

118 

147 

Barre, 

.004-45 

198 

209 

Ipswich, 

.003-95 

138 

148 

Sunderland, 

.004-45 

82 

210 

Blandford, . 

,003-93 
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162 

211 

West  Newbury, . 

$.003-92 

267 

272 

Newbury,  . 

$.003-39 

229 

212 

Lynn, 

.003-92 

288 

273 

Springfield, 

.003-37 

213 

213 

Greenwich, 

.003-91 

260 

274 

Rowley, 

.003-34 

233 

214 

Webster,     . 

.003-91 

282 

275 

Harvard,    . 

.003-33 

140 

215 

Entield, 

.003-90 

265 

276 

Marblehead, 

.003-32 

135 

216 

Westport,  . 

.003-89 

291 

277 

Medfield,    . 

.003-32 

144 

217 

Tewksbury, 

.003-89 

276 

278 

Warwick,   . 

.003-28 

194 

218 

Hyde  Park, 

.003-89 

303 

279 

Paxton, 

.003-28 

241 

219 

Needbam,  . 

.003-88 

249 

280 

Wendell,     . 

.003-26 

174 

220 

Kingston,   . 

.003-87 

203 

281 

Mashpee,    . 

.003-23 

206 

221 

Wareham,  . 

.003-87 

272 

282 

Wmchester, 

.003-21 

93 

222 

Clarksburg, 

.003-86 

278 

283 

Weston, 

.003-20 

268 

223 

Acton, 

.003-86 

281 

284 

Acushnet,  . 

.003-19 

250 

224 

Pembroke, . 

.003-85 

290 

285 

Rochester,  . 

.003-19 

216 

225 

Whately,    . 

.003-84 

253 

286 

Bourne, 

.003-16 

200 

226 

Wakefield, . 

.003-83 

292 

287 

Topsfield,   . 

.003-16 

231 

227 

Canton, 

.003-83 

300 

288 

Dartmouth, 

.003-15 

236 

228 

WincLendon, 

.003-83 

279 

289 

Burlington, 

.003-12 

219 

229 

Gay  Head, . 

.003-82 

298 

290 

Lakeville,  . 

.003-11 

86 

230 

Washington, 

.003-81 

305 

291 

Hatfield,     . 

.003-11 

228 

231 

Brimfield,  . 

.003-81 

321 

292 

New  Ashford,    . 

.003-10 

251 

232 

Chelmsford, 

.003-81 

302 

293 

Lynnfield,  . 

.003-01 

270 

233 

Worthington,     . 

.003-81 

239 

294 

Southwick, 

.003-00 

243 

234 

Hadley,      . 

.003-80 

294 

295 

Gill,    . 

.003-00 

220 

235 

W.  Bridge  water, 

.003-79 

314 

296 

Newburyport,    . 

.002-93 

240 

236 

Chicopee,    . 

.003-79 

297 

297 

Goshen, 

.002-92 

254 

237 

Princeton,  . 

.003-79 

301 

298 

Winthrop,  . 

.002-92 

183 

238 

Phillipston, 

.003-77 

319 

299 

Dover, 

.002-92 

222 

239 

Dedham,     . 

.003-77 

327 

300 

New  Bedford,     . 

.002-92 

242 

240 

Ameshury, 

.003-77 

2(i9 

301 

Tyringham, 

.002-90 

296 

241 

Pelham, 

.003-75 

293 

302 

Eastham,    . 

.002-90 

197 

242 

Bedford,     . 

.003-73 

308 

303 

Tisbury,     • 

.002-90 

.    255 

243 

Chesterfield, 

.003-72 

257 

304 

Watertown, 

.002-88 

269 

244 

Halifax, 

.003-70 

320 

305 

Seekonk,     . 

.002-88 

81 

245 

Preseott,     . 

.003-69 

295 

306 

Lenox, 

.002-87 

285 

246 

Boxborough, 

.003-69 

274 

307 

Dana, 

.002-86 

259 

247 

Waltham,  . 

.003-68 

299 

308 

Carlisle, 

.002-86 

277 

248 

Monterey,  . 

.003-67 

142 

309 

New  Braintree,  . 

.002-80 

247 

249 

Salem, 

.003-66 

322 

310 

Plympton,  . 

.002-80 

328 

250 

Leyden, 

.003-66 

286 

311 

Carver, 

.002-79 

227 

251 

Revere, 

.003-64 

304 

312 

Scituate,     . 

.002-74 

256 

252 

Hampden,  . 

.003-64 

309 

313 

Duxbury,  . 

.002-73 

271 

253 

Southampton,     . 

.003-64 

310 

314 

Newton, 

.002-71 

245 

254 

Arlington,  . 

.003-61 

311 

315 

Freetown,  . 

.002-71 

262 

255 

Marshfield, 

.003-61 

283 

316 

Yarmouth, 

.002-68 

234 

256 

Maynard,   . 

.003-59 

315 

317 

Berlin, 

.002-65 

244 

257 

Stoneham,  , 

.003-59 

316 

318 

Stockbridge, 

.002-65 

148 

258 

Petersham, 

.003-58 

289 

319 

Belmont,    . 

.002-64 

168 

259 

Dunstable, 

.003-58 

307 

320 

Lancaster,  . 

.002-63 

170 

260 

Northfield, 

.003-58 

317 

321 

Holland,     . 

.002-57 

258 

261 

Essex, 

.003-57 

318 

322 

Edgartown, 

.002-54 

238 

262 

Longmeadow,    . 

.003-54 

326 

323 

Hancock,    . 

.002-51 

246 

263 

Lowell, 

.003-54 

324 

324 

Lincoln, 

.002-46 

218 

264 

Rockport,  . 

.003-53 

333 

325 

Stow,  . 

.002-46 

263 

265 

Lunenburg, 

.003-51 

323 

326 

Cohasset,    . 

.002-44 

261 

266 

Cambridge, 

.003-47 

312 

327 

Groton, 

.002-43 

280 

267 

Fall  River, 

.003-45 

336 

328 

Milton, 

.002-38 

252 

268 

Sandisfield, 

.003-44 

329 

329 

Swampscott, 

.002-37 

264 

269 

Plainfield,  . 

.003-44 

313 

330 

Wellesley,  . 

.002-35 

275 

270 

Lexington, 

.003-42 

330 

331 

Egremont, 

.002-30 

248 

271 

Leverett,     . 

.003-41 

334 

332 

Sharon, 

.002-29 
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331 

333 

Beverly, 

$.002-25 

349 

344 

Mt.  "Washington, 

$.001-92 

339 

334 

Wenham,    . 

.002-23 

341 

345 

Hamilton,  . 

.001-80 

343 

335 

Boxford.     . 

.002-20 

347 

346 

Nantucket, 

.001-79 

335 

336 

Cottage  City, 

.002-16 

344 

347 

Alford, 

.001-78 

337 

337 

Boston, 

.002-15 

346 

348 

Brookline,  . 

.001-64 

345 

338 

Chilmark,  . 

.002-15 

348 

349 

Hopedale,  . 

.001-62 

332 

339 

Marion, 

.002-10 

350 

350 

Hull,  . 

.001-44 

325 

340 

Cummington, 

.002-10 

351 

351 

Manchester, 

.001-14 

338 

341 

Falmouth,  . 

.001-95 

352 

352 

Nahant, 

.000-97 

340 

342 

WestTisbury,    . 

.001-93 

353 

353 

Gosnold,     . 

.000-44 

342 

343 

Mattapoisett, 

.001-92 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Tear  1898-99. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 
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gK^ 

szs 
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CLi 

fe 

fc< 

Oh 

1 

1 

Orleans,    . 

$.007-34 

9 

9 

Harwich,    . 

$.004-72 

2 

2 

Dennis, 

.005-97 

10 

10 

Barnstable, 

.004-24 

5 

3 

Provincetown,   . 

.005-38 

11 

11 

Mashpee,    . 

.003-23 

4 

4 

Chatham,   . 

.005-21 

12 

12 

Bourne, 

.003-16 

7 

5 

Sandwich,  . 

.00.5-16 

14 

13 

Eastham,    . 

.002-90 

3 

6 

Truro, 

.005-06 

13 

14 

Yarmouth, 

.002-68 

6 

7 

Brewster,    . 

.005-01 

15 

15 

Falmouth,  . 

.001-95 

8 

8 

Wellfleet,    . 

.004-96 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

12 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

18 

9 

10 

10 

15 

11 

14 

12 

11 

13 

13 

14 

17 

15 

16 

16 

W.  Stockbridge, 
Florida, 
Hinsdale,    . 
North  Adams, 
Windsor,    . 
Adams, 
Savoy, 
Lee,    . 
Otis,    . 
Dalton, 
Williamstown, 
Sheffield,     . 
Richmond, 
Peru,  . 
Cheshire,    . 
Pittsfield,    . 


$.008-04 
.006-58 
.006-53 
.006-35 
.006-14 
,006-08 
.00.5-48 
.005-26 
.005-09 
.004-82 
.004-82 
.004-70 
.004-62 
.004-53 
.004-28 
.004-20 


24 

17 

22 

18 

20 

19 

19 

20 

9 

21 

8 

22 

25 

23 

23 

24 

28 

25 

21 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

32 

31 

31 

32 

New  Marlboro', 

Becket, 

Gt.  Barrington, 

Lanesborough, 

Clarksburg, 

Washington, 

Monterey,  . 

Sandisfield, 

New  Ashford, 

Tyringham, 

Lenox, 

Stockbridge, 

Hancock,    . 

Egremont,  . 

Mt.  Washington 

Alford, 


.004-16 
.004-09 
.004-08 
.004-06 
.003-86 
.003-81 
.003-67 
.003-44 
.003-10 
.002-90 
.002-87 
.002-65 
.002-51 
.002-30 
.001-92 
.001-78 


BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


4 

1 

Kaynham, 

$.005-50 

7 

6 

Swansea,    . 

$.005-19 

3 

2 

Mansfield,  . 

.005-41 

2 

7 

Dighton,     . 

.004-96 

10 

3 

Norton, 

.005-30 

8 

8 

Somerset,   . 

.004-83 

5 

4 

Rehoboth,  . 

.005-28 

14 

9 

Easton, 

.004-59 

1 

5 

N.  Attleborough, 

.005-27 

12 

10 

Taunton,     . 

.004-44 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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6 

11 

Attleborough,     . 

f. 004-40 

16 

16 

Acushnet,  . 

f. 003-19 

11 

12 

Fairhaven, 

.004-14 

17 

17 

Dartmouth, 

.003-15 

13 

13 

Berkley,     . 

.004-08 

20 

18 

New  Bedford,     . 

.002-92 

9 

14 

Westport,  . 

.003-89 

19 

19 

Seekonk,    . 

.002-88 

15 

16 

Fall  River, 

.003-45 

18 

20 

Freetown,  . 

.002-71 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Gay  Head, 
Tisbury,  . 
Edgartown, 
Cottage  City, 


f .003-82 

6 

5 

.002-90 

5 

6 

.002-54 

7 

7 

.002-16 

Chilmark,  . 
West  Tisbury, 
Gosnold,     . 


$.002-15 
.001-93 
.000-44 


ESSEX   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

23 

5 

13 

6 

5 

7 

7 

8 

6 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

12 

15 

,  13 

14 

14 

11 

15 

8 

16 

17 

17 

Merrimac, 
Groveland, 
Georgetown, 
Danvers,    . 
Middleton, 
Salisbury,  . 
North  Andover 
Saugus, 
Haverhill,  . 
Methuen,    . 
Gloucester, 
Peabody,    . 
Lawrence,  . 
Andover,    . 
Ipswich, 
West  Newbury, 
Lynn, 


.007-02 
.005-66 
.005-43 
.005-06 
.004-78 
.004-55 
.004-54 
.004-37 
.004-35 
.004-28 
.004-17 
.003-97 
.003-97 
.003-96 
.003-95 
.003-92 
.003-92 


18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

16 

21 

24 

22 

21 

23 

22 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

32 

31 

31 

32 

33 

33 

34 

34 

Amesbnry, 
Salem, 
Essex, 
Rockport,  . 
Newbury,  . 
Rowley, 
Marblehead, 
Topsfield,   . 
Lynnfield,  . 
Newburyport, 
Swampscott, 
Beverly, 
Wenham,   . 
Boxford,     . 
Hamilton,  . 
Manchester, 
Nahant, 


.003-77 
.003-66 
.003-57 
.003-53 
.003-39 
.003-34 
.003-32 
.003-16 
.003-01 
.002-93 
.002-37 
.002-25 
.002-23 
.002-20 
.001-80 
.001-14 
.000-97 


FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 

10 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 

12 

9 

9 

10 

14 

11 

11 

12 

17 

13 

Buckland, 

Charlemont, 

Colrain, 

Heath, 

Rowe, 

New  Salem, 

Shutesbury, 

Shelburne, . 

Orange, 

Bernardston, 

Montague, 

Erving, 

Monroe, 


.007-24 
.007-02 
.006-46 
.006-10 
.00.5-95 
.005  77 
.00.5-63 
.005-46 
.005-31 
.005-18 
.005-18 
.005-13 
.005-07 


13 

14 

15 

15 

19 

16 

16 

17 

20 

18 

7 

19 

21 

20 

26 

21 

18 

22 

22 

23 

24 

24 

23 

25 

25 

26 

Conway, 

Ashfield, 

Greenfield, 

Sunderland 

Deerfield, 

Hawley, 

Whately, 

Leyden, 

Northfield, 

Leverett, 

Warwick, 

Wendell, 

Gill,    . 


1.004-93 
.004-78 
.004-48 
.004-45 
.004-44 
.004-03 
.003-84 
.003-66 
.003-58 
.003-41 
.003-28 
.003-26 
.003-00 
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HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 
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1 

1 

Granville, 

$.008-05 

16 

13 

Chester, 

$.004-31 

3 

2 

Palmer, 

.006-94 

12 

14 

Tolland,      . 

.004-25 

4 

3 

Monson, 

.006-04 

13 

15 

Holyoke,    . 

.004-06 

2 

4 

Wales, 

.005-66 

8 

16 

Blandford, . 

.003-93 

6 

5 

Ludlow, 

.005-40 

15 

17 

Brimfield,  . 

.003-81 

5 

6 

E.  Longmeadow, 

.005-32 

19 

18 

Chicopee,    . 

.003-79 

9 

7 

Wilbraham, 

.005-05 

20 

19 

Hampden,  . 

.003-64 

7 

8 

W.  Springfield,  . 

.005-04 

17 

20 

Longmeadow,    . 

.003-54 

11 

9 

Westfield,  . 

.004-86 

22 

21 

Springfield, 

.003-37 

14 

10 

Apawam,    . 

.004-73 

18 

22 

Southwick, 

.003-00 

21 

11 

Russell, 

.004-56 

23 

23 

Holland,     . 

.002-57 

10 

12 

Montgomery,     . 

.004-55 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

10 

8 

14 

9 

12 

10 

11 

11 

13 

12 

Soutli  Hadley, 

Williamsburg, 

Ware, 

Huntington, 

Belchertown, 

Easthampton, 

Westhampton, 

Middlefield, 

Granby, 

Amherst,    . 

Northampton, 

Greenwich, 


.005-66 
.005-48 
.005-39 
.005-38 
.005-31 
.004-92 
,004-61 
.004-40 
.004-17 
.004-04 
.003-99 
.003-91 


8 

13 

18 

14 

15 

15 

20 

16 

16 

17 

6 

18 

19 

19 

17 

20 

22 

21 

21 

22 

23 

23 

Enfield,      . 

Worthington, 

Hadley, 

Pelham, 

Chesterfield, 

Prescott, 

Southampton, 

Plainfield,  . 

Hatfield,     . 

Goshen, 

Cummington, 


.003-90 
.003-81 
.003-80 
.003-75 
.003-72 
.003-69 
.003-64 
.003-44 
.003-11 
.002-92 
.002-10 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 


9 

1 

8 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

10 

8 

15 

9 

2 

10 

18 

11 

17 

12 

34 

13 

12 

14 

16 

15 

6 

16 

13 

17 

11 

18 

14 

19 

20 

20 

31 

21 

32 

22 

Holliston, . 

Ashland,     . 

Tyngsborough, 

Way  land,  . 

Westford,   . 

Hudson, 

Sudbury,    . 

Hopkinton, 

Pepperell,   . 

North  Reading, 

Marlborough, 

Natick, 

Shirley, 

Maiden, 

Everett, 

Littleton,    . 

Framingham, 

Concord,     . 

Wobiirn,     . 

Wilmington, 

Ashby, 

Melrose, 


.006-15 
.006-07 
.005-97 
.005-69 
.005-60 
.005-30 
.005-25 
.005-21 
.005-19 
.005-17 
.005-07 
.005-05 
.005-04 
.004-95 
.004-95 
.004-79 
.004-79 
.004-70 
.004-68 
.004-55 
.004-40 
.004-38 


19 

23 

27 

24 

26 

25 

23 

26 

33 

27 

22 

28 

25 

29 

30 

30 

21 

31 

43 

32 

29 

33 

39 

34 

28 

35 

48 

36 

41 

37 

37 

38 

35 

39 

36 

40 

24 

41 

38 

42 

42 

43 

45 

44 

Townsend, 

Billerica,    . 

Somerville, 

Dracut, 

Reading, 

Ayer,  . 

Medford, 

Sherborn, 

Tewksbury 

Acton, 

Wakefield, 

Chelmsford 

Bedford, 

Boxborough 

Waltham, 

Arlington, 

Maynard, 

Stoneham, 

Dunstable, 

Lowell, 

Cambridge, 

Lexington, 


.004-35 
.004-24 
.004-21 
.004-17 
.004-15 
.004-13 
.004-11 
.004-05 
.003-89 
.003-86 
.003-83 
.003-81 
.003-73 
.003-69 
.003-68 
.003-61 
.003-59 
.003-59 
.003-58 
.003-54 
.003-47 
.003-42 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Concluded. 
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Winchester, 

$.003-21 

51 

50 

Newton, 

$.002-71 

46 

46 

Weston, 

.003-20 

49 

51 

Belmont,     . 

.002-64 

47 

47 

Burlington, 

.003-12 

53 

52 

Lincoln, 

.002-46 

40 

48 

Watertown, 

.002-88 

54 

53 

Stow,  . 

,002-46 

50 

49 

Carlisle, 

,002-86 

52 

54 

Groton, 

.002-43 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 
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2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

14 

12 

12 

13 

16 

14 

Holbrook, 

Wrentham, 

Weymouth, 

Randolph,  , 

Beilingham, 

Medway,    . 

Avon, 

Westwood, 

Foxborough, 

Walpole, 

Norfolk, 

Norwood, 

Quincy, 

Millis, 


,006-02 
.C06-02 
.005-84 
,005-78 
.00.7-42 
.005-20 
,004-86 
,001-85 
,004-75 
,004-51 
.004-51 
.004-42 
.004-40 
.004-31 


13 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

21 

19 

20 

20 

19 

21 

22 

22 

24 

23 

25 

24 

27 

25 

23 

26 

26 

27 

28 

28 

Stoughton, 

Franklin, 

Braintree, 

Hyde  Park 

Needham, 

Canton, 

Dedham, 

Medfield, 

Dover, 

Cohasset, 

Milton, 

Wellesley, 

Sharon, 

Brookline, 


,004-19 
,004-15 
,004-03 
,003-89 
,003-88 
,003-83 
.003-77 
.003-32 
.002-92 
.002-44 
.002-38 
,002-35 
,002-29 
,001-64 


PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 
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6 
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10 

11 
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13 

14 

14 

Abington, 
Bndgewater, 
Rockland,  . 
E.  Bridge  water. 
Whitman,  . 
Hanover,    . 
Brockton,   . 
Hanson, 
Norwell, 
Middlehorough, 
Hingham,  . 
Plymouth, . 
Kingston,    . 
Wareham,  . 


.007-03 
.005-84 
.005-41 
.005-38 
.00.^-ll 
.00,i-06 
.005-03 
.004-85 
,004-81 
,004-66 
,004-33 
,003-99 
.003-87 
.003-87 


16 

15 

15 

16 

18 

17 

17 

18 

20 

19 

21 

20 

24 

21 

19 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

Pembroke, . 
W.  Bridgewater, 
Halifax, 
Marshfield, 
Rochester, . 
Lakeville,  • 
Plympton, . 
Carver, 
Scituate,     . 
Duxbury,   . 
Marion, 
Mattapoisett, 
Hull,  . 


,003-85 
,003-79 
,003-70 
.003-61 
.003-19 
.003-11 
.002-80 
.002-79 
.002-74 
.002-73 
.002-10 
.001-92 
.001-44 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


Chelsea, 
Revere, 


$.004-02 
,003-64 


Winthrop, 
Boston, 


,002-92 
,002-15 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY. 
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"West  Boylston, 

$.011-04 

33 

31 

Westborough,    . 

$.004-54 

5 

2 

Spencer, 

.006-53 

23 

32 

Barre, 

.004-45 

2 

3 

N.  Brookfield,    . 

.006-44 

14 

33 

Leicester,    . 

.004-40 

4 

4 

Auburn, 

.006-36 

54 

34 

Boylston,    . 

.004-40 

18 

5 

Northbridge, 

.006-15 

29 

35 

West  Brookfield, 

.004-36 

3 

6 

Holden, 

.006-12 

46 

36 

Hardvvick,  . 

.004-31 

7 

7 

Grafton, 

.006-04 

42 

37 

Athol, 

.004-29 

8 

8 

Upton, 

.006-00 

24 

38 

Fitchburg, . 

,004-28 

6 

9 

Brookfield, 

.005-69 

37 

39 

Uxbridge,  • 

.004-25 

16 

10 

Gardner,     . 

.005-62 

40 

40 

Clinton, 

.004-23 

20 

11 

Warren, 

.005-57 

26 

41 

Shrewsbury, 

.004-12 

9 

12 

Dudley, 

.005-48 

38 

42 

Rutland,     . 

.004-06 

11 

13 

Templeton, 

.005-31 

31 

43 

Charlton,    . 

.004-05 

56 

14 

Royalston, . 

.005-24 

43 

44 

Milford,      . 

.004-02 

32 

15 

Hubbardston,     . 

.005-21 

44 

45 

Bolton, 

.003-99 

17 

16 

Northborough,  . 

.005-16 

45 

46 

Worcester, 

.003-99 

12 

17 

Blackstone, 

.005-07 

48 

47 

Webster,    . 

.003-91 

13 

18 

Millbury,    . 

.005-05 

49 

48 

Winchendon, 

.003-83 

19 

19 

Douglas,     . 

.004-90 

50 

49 

Princeton,  . 

.003-79 

22 

20 

Oxford,       . 

.004-86 

41 

50 

Phillipston, 

.003-77 

28 

21 

Leominster, 

.004-84 

34 

51 

Petersham, 

.003-58 

10 

22 

Stur  bridge, 

.004  83 

51 

52 

Lunenburg, 

.003-51 

25 

23 

Sutton. 

.004-78 

53 

53 

Harvard,     . 

.003-33 

36 

24 

Sterling, 

.004-76 

55 

54 

Paxton, 

.003-28 

21 

25 

Asbburnham,     . 

.004-74 

52 

55 

Dana, 

.002-86 

35 

26 

Mendon, 

.004-59 

30 

56 

New  Braintree,  . 

.002-80 

47 

27 

Southborough,   . 

.001-58 

58 

57 

Berlin, 

.002-65 

15 

28 

Westminster, 

.004-56 

57 

58 

Lancaster,  . 

.002-63 

27 

29 

Oakham,     . 

.004-56 

59 

59 

Hopedale,  . 

.001-62 

39 

30 

Southbridge, 

,004-56 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 
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COUNTIES. 


Percentage  of  valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  public  schools  — 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 


Plymouth, 

Franklin, 
Berkshire, 
Hampshire, 
Worcester, 
Hampden, 
Middlesex, 
Barnstable, 
Essex,     . 
Bristol,    . 
Norfolk, . 
Dukes,    • 
Suffolk,   . 
Nantucket, 


f. 005-21 
.004-86 
.004-69 
.004-41 
.004-36 
.003-94 
.003-82 
.003-75 
.003-68 
.003-57 
.003-06 
.002-31 
.002-21 
.001-49 


State, 


$.003-23 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  16 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  dash,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly 
kept  and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  aver- 
age attendance  upon  all  public  schools  being  compai'ed  with  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over 
100  per  cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  6  and  over  15  may 
more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
The  rank  of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank 
may  be  too  high  in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  Year  1898-99. 
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Manchester,  . 

295 

309 

1.47-45 

41 

Monson,  . 

590 

590 

1.00-00 

2 

Princeton, 

95 

115 

1.21-05 

42 

Dana, 

106 

106 

1.00-00 

3 

Granby,    . 

112 

132 

1.17-85 

43 

Mansfield, 

635 

633 

.99-68 

4 

Bellincham,     . 

197 

228 

1.15-73 

44 

Shelburne, 

209 

208 

.99-52 

5 

West  Boylston, 

392 

447 

1.14-03 

45 

Franiiiigham,  . 

1,883 

1,871 

.99-36 

6 

Charlemont,     . 

164 

185 

1.12-80 

46 

New  Salem,     . 

136 

135 

.99-26 

7 

South  Hadley, 

654 

725 

1.10-85 

47 

Somerset, 

369 

366 

.99-18 

8 

Orange,    . 

905 

1,003 

1.10-82 

48 

Blandtord, 

116 

115 

.99-13 

9 

Whitman, 

920 

1,003 

1.09-02 

49 

Brookline, 

2,803 

2,777 

.99-07 

10 

Middlefield,      . 

89 

97 

1.08-98 

50 

Hopkinton, 

463 

458 

.98-92 

11 

Medfield,  . 

201 

219 

1.08-95 

51 

Randolph, 

602 

594 

.98-67 

12 

Ashheld,  . 

132 

143 

1.08-33 

52 

Norweli,  . 

213 

210 

.98-59 

13 

Prescott,  . 

50 

54 

1.08-00 

53 

Gt.  Barrington, 

762 

751 

.98-55 

14 

Marblehead,     . 

1,022 

1,095 

1.07-14 

54 

Ashburnham,  . 

342 

337 

.98-53 

15 

Melrose,   . 

2,188 

2,343 

1.07-08 

55 

Kingston, 

300 

295 

.98-33 

16 

Ashland,  . 

283 

302 

1.06-71 

56 

Greenfield, 

1,284 

1,262 

.98-28 

17 

Oakham,  . 

80 

85 

1.06-25 

57 

Lincoln,    . 

160 

157 

.98-12 

18 

Weston,    . 

209 

221 

1.05-74 

58 

Swansea, . 

211 

207 

.98-10 

19 

Westborougb, . 

649 

683 

1.05-23 

59 

Medford,  . 

2,784 

2,728 

.97-98 

20 

Rockland, 

957 

1,003 

1.04-bO 

60 

Littleton, . 

194 

190 

.97-93 

21 

Westford, 

353 

369 

1.04-53 

61 

Templeton, 

480 

470 

.97-91 

22 

Concord,  . 

724 

754 

1.04-14 

62 

Yarmouth, 

192 

188 

.97-91 

23 

Mendon,  . 

124 

129 

1.04-03 

63 

Rockport, 

724 

708 

.97-79 

24 

Natick,     . 

1,578 

1,640 

1.03-92 

64 

Acton, 

264 

258 

.97-72 

25 

Hanover, . 

288 

299 

1.03-81 

65 

Wayland, 

403 

393 

.97-51 

26 

Winchester, 

1,121 

1,162 

1.03-65 

66 

Amherst, 

661 

644 

.97-42 

27 

Warren,   . 

556 

576 

1.03-59 

67 

Brookfield, 

488 

475 

.97-33 

28 

Milford,   . 

1,281 

1,320 

1.03-04 

68 

Merrimac, 

394 

383 

.97-20 

29 

Hingham, 

642 

661 

1.02-95 

69 

Belmont,  . 

495 

481 

.97-17 

30 

Gohasset, 

387 

398 

1.02-84 

70 

Ayer, 

411 

399 

.97-08 

31 

Essex, 

274 

281 

1.02-55 

71 

Westminster,    . 

202 

196 

,97-02 

32 

Bridgewater,    . 

616 

631 

1.02-43 

72 

Dalton,     . 

533 

517 

.96-99 

33 

Gloucester, 

3,964 

4,035 

1.01-79 

73 

Chatham, 

248 

239 

.96-37 

34 

Norwood, 

943 

959 

1.01-69 

74 

Plymouth, 

1,374 

1,324 

.96-36 

35 

Wellfleet, 

121 

123 

1.01-65 

75 

Chelmsford,     . 

562 

541 

.96-26 

36 

Medway,  . 

459 

465 

1.01-30 

76 

Province  town, . 

742 

714 

.96-22 

37 

Weymouth, 

1,913 

1,930 

1.00-83 

77 

Duxbury, 

237 

228 

.96-20 

38 

Upton, 

282 

283 

1.00-35 

78 

Hudson,  . 

915 

880 

.96-17 

39 

Barnstable, 

627 

629 

1.00-31 

79 

Dedham,  . 

1,241 

1,192 

.96-05 

40 

Braintree, 

953 

954 

1.00-10 

80 

Hopedale, 

241 

231 

.95-85 
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Monroe,    . 

48 

46 

.95-83 

141 

Sudbury, . 

195 

176 

.90-25 

82 

North  Reading, 

137 

131 

.95-62 

142 

Plainfield, 

81 

73 

,90-12 

83 

Pepperell, 

615 

588 

.95-60 

143 

Sharon,    . 

271 

244 

,90-03 

84 

West   Tisbury, 

45 

43 

.95-55 

144 

Dartmouth, 

565 

508 

,89-91 

85 

Sandwich, 

220 

210 

.95-45 

145 

Petersham, 

99 

89 

,89-89 

86 

Sterling,   . 

195 

186 

.95-38 

146 

Bedford,  . 

198 

178 

,89-89 

87 

Wakefield, 

1,620 

1,545 

.95-37 

147 

Tisbury,  , 

128 

115 

,89-84 

88 

Leominster, 

1,646 

1,569 

.95-32 

148 

Wrentham, 

450 

404 

.89-77 

89 

Billerica,  . 

468 

446 

.95-29 

149 

N,  Attleboro',  . 

1,220 

1,095 

.89-75 

90 

HoUiston, 

439 

417 

.94-98 

150 

Nahant,    . 

113 

101 

.89-38 

91 

Stoneham, 

944 

896 

,94-91 

151 

Lenox,      . 

553 

493 

.89-15 

92 

Everett,    . 

4,175 

3,959 

.94-82 

152 

W.  Brookfield, 

225 

200 

.88-88 

93 

Williamstown, 

810 

767 

.94-69 

153 

Holbrook, 

447 

397 

.88-81 

94 

Easthampton,  . 

828 

782 

.94-44 

154 

Chesterfield,     . 

80 

71 

.88-75 

95 

Cheshire,  • 

176 

166 

.94-31 

155 

Winchendon,  , 

861 

762 

.88-50 

96 

Maynard, 

590 

556 

.94-24 

156 

Pembroke, 

181 

160 

.88-39 

97 

Hubbardston,  . 

174 

164 

.94-24 

157 

Enfield,    , 

206 

182 

.88-34 

98 

Georgetown,     . 

340 

320 

,94-11 

158 

Millis,       , 

197 

174 

.88-32 

99 

Grove  land, 

403 

379 

.94-04 

159 

Rutland,  . 

187 

165 

,88-23 

100 

Abington, 

707 

664 

.93-91 

160 

Buckland, 

260 

229 

,88-07 

101 

Lexington, 

589 

553 

.93-88 

161 

Warwick, 

117 

103 

,88-03 

102 

Heath,      . 

97 

91 

.93-81 

162 

Deerfield, 

249 

219 

.87-95 

103 

Foxborough,    . 

519 

486 

.93-64 

163 

Brockton, 

6,281 

5,523 

,87-93 

104 

Sangus,    . 

958 

897 

.93-63 

164 

Somerville, 

9,845 

8,636 

.87-71 

105 

Shutesbury,     . 

46 

43 

.93-47 

165 

Carver,     , 

170 

149 

,87-64 

106 

Reading,  . 

845 

789 

.93-37 

166 

Easton,     , 

876 

766 

,87-44 

107 

Hampden, 

88 

82 

.93-18 

167 

Quincy,    . 

4,745 

4,148 

.87-41 

108 

Winthrop, 

837 

779 

.93-07 

168 

Maiden,    . 

5,570 

4,863 

.87-30 

109 

Middleborough, 

1,021 

950 

.93-04 

169 

Dennis,     . 

453 

395 

.87-19 

110 

Avon, 

269 

250 

.92-95 

170 

Wilmington,    . 

281 

245 

.87-18 

111 

North  Andover, 

729 

676 

.92-72 

171 

Wareham, 

537 

468 

.87-15 

112 

Needham, 

660 

612 

,92-72 

172 

Williamsburg,. 

396 

345 

.87-12 

113 

Sunderland,      . 

95 

88 

,92-63 

173 

Attleborough,  . 

1,703 

1,482 

.87-02 

114 

Ashby,     . 

135 

125 

.92-59 

174 

Scituate,  . 

385 

335 

.87-01 

115 

Shrewsbury,     . 

242 

224 

.92-56 

175 

Walpole,  . 

568 

493 

.86-79 

116 

Nantucket, 

363 

335 

.92-28 

176 

Hadley,    . 

252 

218 

.86-50 

117 

Beverly,  . 

2,081 

1,920 

.92-11 

177 

Gardner,  , 

1,861 

1,609 

.86-45 

118 

Danvers,  . 

1,398 

1,287 

.92-06 

178 

Revere,     . 

1,970 

1,701 

.86-34 

119 

Lunenburg, 

198 

182 

,91-91 

179 

Southborough, 

320 

276 

.86-25 

120 

Northbridge,    . 

1,168 

1,072 

,91-78 

180 

Northborough, 

383 

330 

.86-16 

121 

Northfield, 

207 

190 

.91-78 

181 

Oxford,    , 

419 

361 

.86-15 

122 

Dunstable, 

60 

55 

.91-66 

182 

VVellesley, 

669 

576 

.86-09 

123 

E.  Bridgewater, 

489 

448 

.91-61 

183 

Andover, 

1,057 

909 

.85-99 

124 

Sturbridge, 

321 

294 

.91-58 

184 

Tolland,    . 

57 

49 

.85-96 

125 

Orleans,    . 

187 

171 

.91-44 

185 

Salisbury, 

231 

198 

.85-71 

126 

Hinsdale, 

242 

221 

,91-32 

186 

Newton,  . 

5,259 

4,496 

.85-49 

127 

Norfolk,  . 

126 

115 

.91-26 

187 

Topsfield, 

151 

129 

.85-43 

128 

Bourne,    . 

309 

272 

,91-25 

188 

Pittsfield, 

4,118 

3,518 

.85-42 

129 

Mattapoisett,    . 

132 

120 

.90-90 

189 

Edgartown, 

137 

117 

.85-40 

130 

Freetown, 

195 

177 

.90-76 

190 

Lancaster, 

416 

355 

.85-33 

131 

Uxbridge, 

584 

530 

.90-75 

191 

Cambridge, 

14,036 

11,978 

.85-33 

132 

Townsend, 

269 

244 

,90-70 

192 

Auburn,   . 

284 

242 

.85-21 

133 

Dighton,  . 

257 

233 

,90-66 

193 

Phillipston, 

60 

51 

.85-00 

134 

Arlington, 

1,294 

1,171 

,90-49 

194 

Holden,    . 

473 

402 

.84-98 

135 

Cummington,  . 

126 

114 

,90-47 

195 

Fairhaven, 

605 

514 

.84-95 

136 

Groton,     . 

388 

351 

,90-46 

196 

Lynn  field. 

112 

95 

.84-82 

137 

Conway,   . 

219 

198 

,90-41 

197 

Truro,       . 

151 

128 

.84-76 

138 

Falmouth, 

395 

357 

,90-37 

198 

Westfield, 

1,987 

1,682 

.84-65 

139 

Leicester, 

565 

510 

,90-26 

199 

Savoy, 

91 

77 

.84-61 

140 

Milton, 

1,098 

991 

,90-25 

200 

1 

Stow, 

128 

108 

.84-37 
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201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 


W.  Newbury, 

Athol,     . 

Worcester, 

W.Springfield, 

W.  Stock  b'dge, 

Westport, 

Springfield, 

Gosnold, 

W.B'dgewater 

Whately, 

Shirley,  . 

Hawley, . 

Black.stone, 

Marshfield, 

Bar  re,     . 

Mashpee, 

Russell,  . 

Belchertown, 

Huntington, 

Harwich, 

Adams,  . 

Windsor, 

Berkley, 

Boston,  . 

Lynn,      . 

Tyngsborougl 

Boxborough, 

Colraia,  . 

Hull. 

Stockbridge, 

Pelbam,  . 

Grafton, . 

Brimfield, 

Berlin,    . 

Swampscott, 

Longmeadow 

Royalston, 

Taunton, 

Harvard, 

Bolton,    . 

Methuen, 

Erving,   . 

Gay  Head, 

Norton,  . 

Eastham, 

Leyden,  . 

Hanson, . 

Palmer,  . 

Ipswich, . 

Sheffield, 

Greenwich, 

South  wick, 

Hamilton, 

Acushnet, 

Clinton,  . 

Stoughton, 

Peabody, 

Goshen,  . 

Raynham, 

VVoburn, 


236 

1,040 

19,256 

1,499 

216 

483 

9,202 

18 

291 

83 

230 

75 

818 

245 

328 

56 

139 

476 

281 

367 

2,135 

81 

155 

83,097 

10,539 

90 

68 

297 

156 

436 

92 

906 

127 

142 

672 

110 

137 

4,927 

139 

133 

1,265 

227 

33 

240 

70 

65 

207 

1,233 

793 

305 

72 

193 

242 

179 

2,327 

873 

1,980 

66 

245 

3,136 


199 

875 

16,200 

1,258 

181 

404 

7,688 

15 
242 

69 
191 

62 
675 
202 
270 

46 
114 
390 
230 
300 
1,742 

66 

126 

67,557 

8,549 

73 

55 
240 
126 
351 

74 
728 
102 
114 
539 

88 
109 
3,917 
110 
105 
998 
179 

26 
189 

55 

51 
162 
963 
619 
238 

56 

150 

188 

139 

1,804 

676 

1,533 

51 

189 

2,417 
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.84-32 
.84-13 
.84-11 
.83-92 
.83-79 
.83-64 
.83-54 
.83-33 
.83-16 
.83-13 
.83-04 
.82-66 
.82-51 
.82-44 
.82-31 
.82-14 
,82-01 
.81-93 
,81-85 
,81-74 
,81-59 
.81-48 
.81-29 
.81-29 
.81-11 
.81-11 
.80-88 
.80-80 
.80-76 
.80-50 
.80-43 
.80-35 
.80-31 
.80-28 
.80-20 
.80-00 
79-56 
.79-50 
79-13 
.78-94 
78-89 
.78-85 
78-78 
.78-75 
.78-57 
.78-46 
,78-26 
,78-10 
,78-05 
,7«-03 
,77-77 
,77-72 
77-68 
77-65 
77-52 
77-43 
77-42 
77-27 
77-14 
77-07 


261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

2S6 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 


Leverett, 

Monterey, 

New  Braintree 

Otis, 

Plympton, 

Tewksbury, 

Rowley, . 

Dover,    . 

Dracut,  . 

Newbury, 

Westwood, 

Millbury, 

Lee, 

E.Lo'gm'dow 

Boxford, 

Chelsea,  . 

Worthington, 

Northampton, 

Rowe, 

Bernardston, 

Richmond, 

Haverhill, 

Paxton,  . 

Watertown, 

Wilbraham, 

Chester,  . 

Becket,    . 

Sandisfield, 

NewMarlboro 

Brewster, 

Sherborn, 

Franklin, 

Hattield, 

Charlton, 

Westhampton 

Halifax, 

Montgomery, 

Florida,  . 

Hyde  Park, 

Washington, 

NcAV  Ash  ford 

Granville, 

Marion,  . 

Rochester, 

Montague, 

Lowell,   . 

Rehoboth, 

Waltham, 

Marlborough, 

Cottage  City, 

Douglas, 

Southampton, 

Canton,  . 

Gill, 

Wenham, 

Ware, 

Wales,    . 

Newburyport, 

Spencer, . 

North  Adams, 


126 

82 

85 

63 

58 

469 

196 

112 

522 

235 

166 

902 

642 

350 

93 

5,966 

147 

2,902 

73 

119 

152 

5,903 

67 

1,360 

271 

274 

168 

126 

218 

167 

183 

744 

242 

322 

108 

86 

54 

81 

2,096 

70 

20 

217 

151 

164 

1,361 

12,989 

330 

3,765 

3,217 

193 

442 

220 

784 

131 

165 

1,454 

155 

2,183 

1,744 

4,134 


c2   , 


o-=.  '• 


97 

63 

65 

48 

44 

355 

148 

84 

391 

176 

124 

674 

477 

260 

69 

4,425 

109 

2,151 

54 

88 

112 

4,323 

49 

989 

197 

199 

121 

91 

157 

120 

131 

532 

173 

230 

77 

61 

38 

57 

1,471 

49 

14 

151 

105 

114 

946 

9,022 

228 

2,598 

2,220 

133 

304 

150 

533 

89 

112 

986 

105 

1,464 

1,158 

2,726 


.76-98 

.76-82 

.76-47 

.76-19 

.75-86 

.75-69 

.75-51 

.75-00 

.74-90 

.74-89 

.74-69 

.74-61 

.74-29 

.74-28 

.74-19 

.74-17 

.74-14 

.74-12 

.73-97 

.73-94 

.73-68 

.73-23 

.73-13 

.72-72 

.72-69 

.72-62 

.72-62 

.72-22 

.72-01 

.71-84 

.71-58 

.71-50 

.71-48 

.71-42 

,71-29 

,70-93 

.70-37 

.70-37 

.70-18 

.70-00 

.70-00 

.69-58 

.69-53 

.69-51 

.69-50 

.69-45 

.69-09 

.69-00 

.69-00 

.68-91 

.68-77 

.68-18 

.67-98 

.67-93 

.67-87 

.67-81 

.67-74 

.67-06 

.66-39 

.65-94 
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321 

Seekonk, 

260 

171 

.65-76 

338 

N.  Brookfield, 

995 

602 

.60-50 

322 

Chicopee, 

2,877 

1,888 

.65-62 

339 

Lakeville, 

153 

92 

.60-13 

323 

Clarksburg,    . 

241 

158 

.65-56 

340 

Chilmark, 

45 

27 

.60-00 

324 

Fltchburg, 

5,527 

3,611 

.65-33 

341 

Hancock, 

82 

49 

.59-75 

325 

Egremont, 

115 

75 

.6.5-21 

342 

Amesbury,     . 

1,668 

989 

.59-29 

326 

Hardwick, 

481 

313 

.65-07 

343 

Wendell, 

105 

62 

.59-04 

327 

Boylston, 

143 

93 

.65-03 

344 

Fall  River,     . 

20,100 

11,439 

.56-91 

328 

Ty'ringham,    . 

59 

38 

.64-40 

345 

Burlington,    . 

94 

53 

.56-38 

329 

Agawam, 

550 

354 

.64-36 

346 

Lanesboro',    . 

180 

101 

.56-11 

330 

Lawrence, 

10,085 

6,436 

.63-81 

347 

Southbridge,  . 

1,685 

918 

.54-48 

331 

Middleton, 

138 

88 

.63  76 

348 

Peru, 

62 

31 

.50-00 

332 

Alford,    . 

33 

21 

.63-63 

349 

Holyoke, 

9,232 

4,511 

.49-94 

333 

Salem,    . 

6,082 

3,825 

.62-89 

3.50 

Dudley,  . 

672 

327 

.48-66 

334 

Carlisle, . 

86 

54 

.62-79 

351 

Sutton,   . 

608 

282 

.46-38 

335 

New  Bedford, 

11,109 

6,966 

.62-70 

352  1  Webster, 

1,643 

616 

.37-49 

336 

Ludlow, 

519 

319 

.61-46 

353 

Mt.  Wash'ton, 

29 

8 

.27-58 

337 

Holland, 

23 

14 

.60-86 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of 
their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1898-99. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  wliich  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cxv.] 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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1 

"Wellfleet, 

121 

123 

1.01-65 

9 

Falmouth, 

395 

357 

.90-37 

2 

Barnstable, 

627 

629 

1.00-31 

10 

Dennis,    . 

453 

395 

.87-19 

3 

Yarmouth, 

192 

188 

.97-91 

11 

Truro, 

151 

128 

.84-76 

4 

Chatham, . 

248 

239 

.96-37 

12 

Mashpee, . 

56 

46 

.82-14 

5 

Province  town,  . 

742 

714 

.96-22 

13 

Harwich, . 

367 

300 

.81-74 

6 

Sandwich, 

220 

210 

.95-45 

14 

Eastham, 

70 

55 

.78-57 

7 

Orleans,    . 

187 

171 

.91-44 

15 

Brewster, 

167 

120 

.71-84 

8 

Bourne,     . 

309 

272 

.91-25 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

Gt.  Barringt'n, 

762 

751 

.98-55 

17 

Richmond, 

152 

112 

.73-68 

2 

Dalton, 

533 

517 

.96-99 

18 

Becket,     . 

168 

121 

.72-62 

3 

Williamstown, 

810 

767 

.94-69 

19 

Sandisfield, 

126 

91 

.72-22 

4 

Cheshire,  . 

176 

166 

.94-31 

20 

New  Marlboro', 

218 

157 

.72-01 

5 

Hinsdale, . 

242 

221 

.91-32 

21 

Florida,    . 

81 

57 

.70-37 

6 

Lenox, 

553 

493 

.89-15 

22 

Washington,    . 

70 

49 

.70-00 

7 

Pittsfield,  . 

4,118 

3,518 

.85-42 

23 

New  Ashford,  . 

20 

14 

.70-00 

8 

Sayoy, 

91 

77 

.8-1-61 

24 

North  Adams, . 

4,134 

2,726 

.65-94 

9 

W.  Stockbridge, 

216 

181 

.83-79 

25 

Clarksburg, 

241 

158 

.65-56 

10 

Adams,     . 

2,135 

1,742 

.81-59 

26 

Egremont, 

115 

75 

.65-21 

11 

Windsor,  . 

81 

66 

.81-48 

27 

Tyringham, 

69 

38 

.64-40 

12 

Stockbridge,     . 

436 

351 

.80-50 

28 

Alford,     . 

33 

21 

.63-63 

13 

Sheffield,  . 

305 

238 

.78-03 

29 

Hancock, 

82 

49 

.59-75 

14 

Monterey, 

82 

63 

.76-82 

30 

Lanesborough, 

180 

101 

.56-11 

15 

Otis,  . 

63 

48 

.76-19 

31 

Peru, 

62 

31 

.50-00 

16 

Lee,  . 

642 

477 

.74-29 

32 

Mt.  Washingt'n, 

29 

8 

.27-58 
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Mansfield, 

635 

633 

.99-68 

11 

Westport, 

483 

404 

.83-64 

2 

Somerset, 

369 

366 

.99-18 

12 

Berkley,   . 

155 

126 

.81-29 

3 

Swansea,  . 

211 

207 

.98-10 

13 

Taunton,  . 

4,927 

3,917 

.79-50 

4 

Freetown, 

19.5 

177 

.90-76 

14 

Norton,     . 

240 

189 

.78-75 

5 

Dighton,  . 

257 

233 

.90-66 

15 

Acushnet, 

179 

139 

.77-65 

6 

Dartmouth, 

565 

508 

.89-91 

16 

Raynham, 

245 

189 

.77-14 

7 

No.  Attleboro', 

1,220 

1,095 

.89-75 

17 

Rehoboth, 

330 

228 

.69-09 

8 

Easton,     . 

876 

766 

.87-44 

18 

Seekonk, . 

260 

171 

.65-76 

9 

Attleborough,  . 

1,703 

],482 

.87-02 

19 

New  Bedford,  . 

11,109 

6,966 

.62-70 

10 

Fairhaven, 

605 

514 

.84-95 

20  Fall  River, 

20,100 

11,439 

.56-91 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

"West  Tisbury, 

45 

43 

.95-55 

5 

Gay  Head, 

33 

26 

.78-78 

2 

Tisbury,  . 

128 

115 

.89-84 

6 

Cottage  City,    . 

193 

133 

.68-91 

3 

Edgartown, 

137 

117 

.85-40 

7 

Chllmark, 

45 

27 

.60-00 

4 

Gosnold,  . 

18 

15 

.83-33 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

Manchester,  . 

295 

309 

1.47-45 

18 

West  Newbury, 

236 

199 

.84-32 

2 

Marblehead,     . 

1,022 

1,095 

1.07-14 

19 

Lynn, 

10,539 

8,549 

.81-11 

3 

Essex, 

274 

281 

1.02-55 

20 

Swampscott,     . 

672 

539 

.80-20 

4 

Gloucester, 

3,964 

4,035 

1.01-79 

21 

Methuen, 

1,265 

998 

.78-89 

5 

Rockport, 

724 

708 

.97-79 

22 

Ipswich,   . 

793 

619 

.78-05 

6 

Merrimac, 

394 

383 

.97-20 

23 

Hamilton, 

242 

188 

.77-68 

7 

Georgetown,     . 

340 

320 

.94-71 

24 

Peabody, . 

1,980 

1,533 

.77-42 

8 

Groveland, 

403 

379 

.94-04 

25 

Rowlev,    . 

196 

148 

.75-51 

9 

Saugus,    . 

958 

897 

.93-63 

26 

Newbury, 

235 

176 

.74-89 

10 

North  Andover, 

729 

676 

.92-72 

27 

Box  ford,  . 

93 

69 

.74-19 

11 

Beverly,   . 

2,081 

1,920 

.92-11 

28 

Haverhill, 

5,903 

4,323 

.73-23 

12 

Dan  vers,  . 

1,398 

1,287 

.92-06 

29 

Wenham, 

165 

112 

.67-87 

13 

Nahant,    . 

113 

101 

.89-38 

30 

Newburyport,  . 

2,183 

1,464 

.67-06 

14 

Andover,  . 

1,057 

909 

.85-99 

31 

Lawrence, 

10,085 

6,436 

.63-81 

15 

Salisbury, 

231 

198 

.85-71 

32 

Middleton, 

138 

88 

.63-76 

16 

Topsfield, 

151 

129 

.85-43 

33 

Salem, 

6,082 

3,825 

.62-89 

17 

Lynnfield, 

112 

95 

.84-82 

34 

Amesbury, 

1,668 

989 

.59-29 

FRANKLIN 

COUNTY. 

1 

Charlemont,  . 

164 

185 

1.12-80 

7 

Monroe,    . 

48 

46 

.95-83 

2 

Orange,    . 

905 

1,003 

1.10-82 

8 

Heath, 

97 

91 

.93-81 

3 

Ashtield,  . 

132 

143 

1.08-33 

9 

Shutesbury, 

46 

43 

.93-47 

4 

Sheiburne, 

209 

208 

.99-52 

10 

Sunderland,      . 

95 

88 

.92-63 

5 

New  Salem, 

136 

135 

.99-26 

11 

Northfield, 

207 

190 

.91-78 

6 

Greenfield, 

1,284 

1,262 

.98-28 

12 

Conway,  . 

219 

198 

.90-41 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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Buckland, 

260 

229 

.88-07 

20 

Levden,    . 

65 

51 

.78-46 

14 

Warwick, 

117 

103 

.88-03 

•21 

Leverett,  . 

126 

97 

.76-98 

15 

Deerfield, 

249 

219 

.87-95 

22 

Rowe, 

73 

54 

.73-97 

16 

Whately, . 

83 

69 

.83-13 

23 

Bernardston,    . 

119 

88 

.73-94 

17 

Hawley,   . 

75 

62 

.82-66 

24 

Montague, 

1,361 

946 

.69-50 

18 

Colrain,    • 

297 

240 

.80-80 

25 

Gill, . 

131 

89 

.67-93 

19 

Erving,     . 

227 

179 

.78-85 

26 

Wendell,  . 

105 

62 

.59-04 

HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


1 

Monson, 

590 

590 

1.00-00 

13 

E.Longmead'w, 

350 

260 

.74-28 

2 

Blandford, 

116 

115 

.99-13 

14 

Wilbraham,     . 

271 

197 

.72-69 

3 

Hampden, 

88 

82 

.93-18 

15 

Chester,    . 

274 

199 

.72-62 

4 

Tolland,   . 

57 

49 

.85-96 

16 

Montgomery,   . 

54 

38 

.70-37 

5 

Westfield, 

1,987 

1,682 

.84-65 

17 

Granville, 

217 

151 

.69-58 

6 

W.  Springfield, 

1,499 

1,258 

.83-92 

18 

Wales,      . 

155 

105 

.67-74 

7 

Springfield, 

9,202 

7,688 

.83-54 

19 

Chicopee, . 

2,877 

1,888 

.65-62 

8 

Russell,    . 

139 

114 

.82-01 

20 

Agawam, . 

550 

354 

.64-36 

9 

Brimfield, 

127 

102 

.80-31 

21 

Ludlow,    . 

519 

319 

.61-46 

10 

Longmeadow,  . 

110 

88 

.80-00 

22 

Holland,  . 

23 

14 

.60-86 

11 

Palmer,     . 

1,233 

963 

.78-10 

23 

Holyoke,  . 

9,232 

4,511 

.49-94 

12 

Soutliwick, 

193 

150 

.77-72 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

Granby,  . 

112 

132 

1.17-85 

13 

Belchertown,    . 

476 

390 

.81-93 

2 

South   Hadley, 

654 

725 

1.10-85 

14 

Huntington, 

280 

230 

.81-85 

3 

Middlefield,      . 

89 

97 

1.08-98 

15 

Pelham,    . 

92 

74 

.80-43 

4 

Prescott,  . 

50 

54 

1.08-00 

16 

Greenwich, 

72 

66 

.77-77 

5 

Amherst, . 

661 

644 

.97-42 

17 

Goshen,    . 

66 

51 

.77-27 

6 

Easthampton,  . 

828 

782 

.94-44 

18 

Worthington,   . 

147 

109 

.74-14 

7 

Cummington,  . 

126 

114 

.90-47 

19 

Northampton,  . 

2,902 

2,151 

.74-12 

8 

Plainfleld, 

81 

73 

.90-12 

20 

Hatfield,  . 

242 

173 

.71-48 

9 

Chesterfield,     . 

80 

71 

.88-75 

21 

Westhampton, 

108 

77 

.71-29 

10 

Enfield,    . 

206 

182 

.88-34 

22 

Southampton,  . 

220 

150 

.68-18 

11 

Williamsburg, 

396 

345 

.87-12 

23 

Ware, 

1,454 

986 

.67-81 

12 

Hadley,    . 

252 

218 

.86-50 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


1 

Ashland, 

283 

302 

1.06-71 

7 

Winchester, 

1,121 

1,162 

1.03-65 

2 

Melrose,  . 

2,188 

2,343 

1.07-08 

8 

Framingham,  . 

1,883 

1,871 

.99-36 

3 

Weston,   . 

209 

221 

1.05-74 

9 

Hopkinton, 

463 

458 

.98-92 

4 

Westford, 

353 

369 

1.04-63 

10 

Lincoln,    . 

160 

157 

.98-12 

5 

Concord,  . 

724 

754 

1.04-14 

11 

Medford,  . 

2,784 

2,728 

.97-98 

6 

Natick,     . 

1,578 

1,640 

1.03-92 

12 

Littleton,  . 

194 

190 

.97-93 

SCHOOL   RETURNS. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Concluded. 
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13 

Acton, 

264 

258 

.97-72 

34 

Sudbury, . 

195 

176 

.90-25 

14 

Wayland, 

403 

393 

.97-51 

35 

Bedford,  , 

198 

178 

.89-89 

15 

Belmont,  . 

495 

481 

.97-17  '36 

Somerville, 

9,845 

8,636 

.87-71 

16 

Ayer, 

411 

399 

.97-08  :  37 

Maiden,    . 

5,570 

4,863 

,87-30 

17 

Chelmsfgrd, 

562 

541 

.96-26  Ii38 

Wilmington,     . 

281 

245 

.87-18 

18 

Hudson,  . 

915 

880 

.96-17  ||39 

Newton,   . 

5,2.59 

4,496 

.85-49 

19 

No.  Reading,  . 

137 

131 

.95-62    40 

Cambridge, 

14,036 

11,978 

.85-33 

20 

Pepperell, 

615 

588 

.95-60  "41 

Stow, 

128 

108 

.84-37 

21 

Wakefield, 

1,620 

1,545 

.95-37    42 

Shirley,     . 

230 

191 

.83-04 

22 

Billerica,  . 

468 

446 

.95-29  ,43 

Tyngsborough, 

90 

73 

.81-11 

23 

Holllston, 

439 

417 

.94-98  1 

44 

Boxborough,    . 

68 

55 

.80-88 

24 

Stoneham, 

944 

896 

.94-91  1 

45 

Woburn,  . 

3,136 

2,417 

.77-07 

25 

Everett,    . 

4,175 

3,959 

.94-82 

46 

Tewksbury, 

469 

355 

.75-69 

26 

Maynard, 

590 

556 

.94-24 

47 

Dracut,     . 

522 

391 

.74-90 

27 

Lexington, 

589 

553 

.93-88 

48 

Watertown, 

1,360 

989 

.72-72 

28 

Reading,  . 

845 

789 

.93-37 

49 

Sherborn, 

183 

131 

.71-58 

29 

Ashby,     . 

135 

125 

.92-59 

50 

Lowell, 

12,989 

9,022 

.69-45 

ao 

Dunstable, 

60 

55 

.91-66 

51 

Marlborough,  . 

3,217 

2,220 

.69-00 

31 

Townsend, 

269 

244 

.90-70 

52 

Waltham, 

3,765 

2,598 

.69-00 

32 

Arlington, 

1,294 

1,171 

.90-49 

53 

Carlisle,    . 

86 

54 

.62-79 

m 

Groton,     . 

388 

351 

.90-46  j 

54 

Burlington, 

94 

53 

.56-38 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


BeUingham, 

Medfield,  . 

Cohasset, . 

Norwood, 

Medway,  . 

Weymouth, 

Braintree, 

Brookline, 

Randolph, 

Dedham,  . 

Foxborough, 

Avon, 

Needham, 

Norfolk,   . 


197 

228 

1.15-73 

15 

201 

219 

1.08-95 

16 

387 

398 

1.02-84 

17 

943 

959 

1.01-69 

18 

.         459 

465 

1.01-30 

19 

.      1,913 

1,930 

1.00-88 

20 

953 

954 

1.00-10 

21 

.      2,803 

2,777 

.99-07 

22 

602 

594 

.98-67 

23 

.      1,241 

1,192 

.96-05 

24 

519 

486 

.93-64 

25 

269 

250 

.92-95 

26 

660 

612 

.92-72 

27 

126 

115 

.91-26 

28 

Milton,      . 

Sharon,     . 

Wrentham, 

Holbrook, 

MilJis, 

Quincy,    . 

Walpole,  . 

Wellesley, 

Stoughton, 

Dover, 

Westwood, 

Franklin, 

Hyde  Park, 

Canton,    . 


1,098 
271 
450 
447 
197 

4,745 
568 
669 
873 
112 
166 
744 

2,096 
784 


991 
244 
404 
397 
174 

4,148 
493 
576 
676 
84 
124 
532 

1,471 
533 


.90-25 
.90-03 
.89-77 
.88-81 
,88-32 
.87-41 
,86-79 
,86-09 
.77-43 
.75-00 
.74-69 
.71-50 
.70-18 
,67-98 


PLl'MOUTH   COUNTY. 


1 

■Whitman, 

920 

1,003 

1.09-02 

4 

Hingham, 

642 

661 

1.02-95 

2 

Rockland, 

957 

1,003 

1.04-80 

5 

Bridgewater,    . 

616 

631 

1.02-43 

3 

Hanover, . 

288 

299 

1.03-81 

6 

Norvvell,  , 

213 

210 

.98-59 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  -  Concluded. 
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Kingston, 

300 

295 

.98-33 

18 

Scituate,  . 

385 

335 

.87-01 

8 

Plymouth, 

1,374 

1,324 

.96-36 

19 

W.Bridgewater, 

291 

242 

.83-16 

y 

Dnxbury, 

237 

228 

.96-20 

20 

Marshfield, 

245 

202 

.82-44 

10 

Abington, 

707 

664 

.93-91 

21 

Hull, 

156 

126 

.80-76 

11 

Middleborough, 

1,021 

950 

.93-04 

22 

Hanson,   . 

207 

162 

.78-26 

12 

E.  Bridge  water, 

489 

448 

.91-61 

23 

Plympton, 

58 

44 

.75-86 

13 

Mattapoisett,    . 

132 

120 

.90-90 

24 

Halifax,  . 

86 

61 

.70-93 

14 

Pembroke, 

181 

160 

.88-39 

25 

Marion,    . 

151 

105 

.69-53 

15 

Brockton, 

6,281 

5,523 

.87-93 

26 

Rochester, 

164 

114 

.69-51 

16 

Carver,     . 

170 

149 

.87-64 

27 

Lakeville, 

153 

92 

.60-13 

17 

Wareham, 

537 

468 

.87-15 

"Winthrop, 
Revere,    . 


837 
1,970 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


779 
1,701 


.93-07 
.86-34 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 


83,097 
6,966 


67,557 
4,425 


.81-29 
.74-17 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

Princeton, 

95 

115 

1.21-05 

31 

Oxford,    . 

419 

361 

.86-15 

2 

West  Boylston, 

392 

447 

1.14-03 

32 

Lancaster, 

416 

355 

.85-33 

3 

Oakham, . 

80 

85 

1.06-25 

83 

Auburn,   . 

284 

242 

.85-21 

4 

Westborough,  . 

649 

683 

1.05-23 

34 

Phillipston, 

60 

51 

.85-00 

5 

Mendon,  . 

124 

129 

1.04-03 

35 

Holden,    . 

473 

402 

.84-98 

6 

Warren,   . 

556 

576 

1.03-59 

38 

Athol,       . 

1,040 

875 

,84-13 

V 

Milford,    . 

1,281 

1,320 

1.03-04 

37 

Worcester, 

19,256 

16,200 

.84-11 

8 

Upton, 

282 

283 

1.00-35 

38 

Blackstone, 

818 

675 

.82-51 

9 

Dana, 

106 

106 

1.00-00 

39 

Barre, 

328 

270 

.82-31 

10 

Ashburnham,  . 

342 

337 

.98-53 

40 

Grafton,   . 

906 

728 

.80-35 

11 

Templeton, 

480 

470 

.97-91 

41 

Berlin, 

142 

114 

.80-28 

12 

Brookfield, 

488 

475 

.97-33 

42 

Royalston, 

137 

109 

.79-56 

13 

Westminster,    . 

202 

196 

.97-02 

43 

Harvard, . 

139 

110 

.79-13 

14 

Hopedale, 

241 

231 

.95-85 

44 

Bolton,     . 

133 

105 

.78-94 

15 

Sterling,   . 

195 

186 

.95-38 

45 

Clinton,    . 

2,327 

1,804 

.77-52 

16 

Leominster, 

1,646 

1,569 

.9.1-32  |l46 

New  Braintree, 

85 

65 

.76-47 

IV 

Hubbardston,  . 

174 

164 

.94-24 

47 

Millbury, 

902 

674 

.74-61 

18 

Shrewsbury,     . 

242 

224 

.92-56 

48 

Paxton,    . 

67 

49 

.73-13 

19 

Lunenburg, 

198 

182 

.91-91 

49 

Charlton, . 

322 

230 

.71-42 

2U 

Northbridge,    . 

1,168 

1,072 

.91-78 

50 

Douglas, 

442 

304 

.68-77 

21 

Sturbridge, 

321 

294 

.91-58 

|51 

Spencer,   . 

1,744 

1,158 

.66-39 

22 

Uxbridge, 

584 

530 

.90-75 

152 

Fitchburg, 

5,527 

3,611 

.65-33 

23 

Leicester, 

565 

510 

.90-26  |i53 

Hardwick, 

481 

313 

.65-07 

24 

Petersham, 

99 

89 

.89-89 

54 

Boylston, 

143 

93 

.65-03 

2b 

W.  Brookfield, 

225 

200 

.88-88 

55 

N.  Brookfield, . 

995 

602 

.60-60 

26 

Winchendon    . 

861 

762 

.88-50 

56 

Southbridge,    . 

1,685 

918 

.54-48 

271  Rutland,  . 

187 

165 

.88-23 

157 

Dudley,    . 

672 

327 

.48-66 

28'  Gardner,  . 

1,861 

1,609 

.86-46 

!58 

Sutton,     . 

608 

282 

.46-38 

29   Southborough, 

320 

276 

.86-25 

59 

Webster,  . 

1,643 

616 

.37-49 

30   Northborough, 

383 

330 

.86-16 

SCHOOL   RETURNS. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

Table  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the   Tear  1898-99. 


COUNTIES. 


Katio  of 
attendance. 


Wantucket, 
Plymonth,  . 
Barnstable,  . 
Norfolk,       . 
Franklin,     . 
Middlesex,  . 
Hampshire, 
SuflFolk, 
Worcester,  . 
Dukes, 
Berkshire,   . 
Essex, 
Hampden,    . 
Bristol, 


State, 


.92-28 
.92-08 
.91-68 
.89-92 
.89-01 
.85-35 
.82-16 
.81-05 
.80-04 
.79-46 
.79-24 
.77-35 
.70-04 
.66-60 

.80-23 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

The  following  table  was  made  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-ninth 
report.  In  the  First  Series  of  Graduated  Tables,  which  is  required  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  section  5,  chapter  43  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  towns  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
given  in  a  comparative  way,  and  the  towns  are  classified  according  to  such 
amounts.  The  facts  presented  in  this  First  Series  have  been  freely  used 
by  some  towns  as  a  lever  for  increasing  their  appropriations ;  by  other 
towns,  as  a  lever  for  reducing  them.  Inasmuch  as  in  some  towns  and  cities 
large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  proportions  of  those  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  attend  the  public  schools  vary  considerably,  the  children 
entering  later  and  leaving  eai-lier  in  some  towns  than  in  others,  it  follows 
that  the  division  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  public  schools  by  the 
number  of  all  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  without  reference  to 
whether  they  are  in  the  public  schools  or  not,  may  yield  results  that  cannot 
be  fairly  used  for  purposes  of  comj^arison,  unless  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  the  conditions  of  public  school  attendance  are  the  same. 

Now  the  money  appropriated  for  the  public  schools  is  expended  upon 
those  persons  who  attend  them,  whether  they  are  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  five  and  fifteen.  It  is  determined  more  by  the  average  member- 
ship than  by  any  other  factor.  Consequently  this  Fourth  Series  is  valuable 
for  making  known  in  a  comparative  way  just  how  the  towns  stand  in  what 
they  spend  upon  each  person  actually  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  the  Fourth  Series  the  amounts  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  since  they  are  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Series. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES —Fourth  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  lohich  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Comparative  Amounts  of  Money  appro- 
priated to  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the 
Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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■Weston, 

237 

$44  73.8 

45 

Somerville,    . 

9,085 

$23  53.0 

2 

Milton,  . 

1,080 

43  51.8 

46 

Wellfieet,      . 

131 

23  40.0 

3 

Nahant, 

111 

42  41.7 

47 

Worcester,    • 

17,480 

23  30.4 

4 

Hull,      . 

136 

40  44.1 

48 

Ahington, 

704 

23  19.2 

5 

Westwood,    . 

136 

36  37.0 

49 

Merrimac, 

397 

23  02.0 

6 

Brooklme,     . 

3,099 

35  21.3 

50 

Stockhridge, 

363 

22  95.8 

7 

Falmouth, 

397 

32  79.8 

51 

Marshfield,    . 

216 

22  79.5 

8 

Sudbury, 

188 

32  62.6 

52 

Swampscott, 

572 

22  61.0 

9 

Newton, 

4,845 

31  01.5 

53 

Sherborn, 

142 

22  60.5 

10 

Wellesley, 

603 

30  67.9 

54 

Concord, 

806 

22  41.5 

11 

Holyoke, 

4.957 

29  89.1 

55 

Southborough, 

301 

22  41.4 

12 

Boston, . 

75,070 

29  70.6 

56 

New  Bedford, 

7,490 

22  40.2 

13 

Tyngsboroug 

h,  : 

80 

29  64.6 

67 

Barre,    . 

288 

22  36.9 

14 

LfXington, 

592 

28  14.3 

58 

Wayland, 

421 

22  28.1 

15 

Lincoln, 

173 

27  52.4 

59 

Westfield, 

1,782 

22  23.9 

16 

Watertown, 

1,052 

27  48.9 

60 

Orleans, 

186 

22  21.1 

17 

Middleton, 

96 

27  08.9 

61 

Winthrop, 

840 

22  20.7 

18 

Cohasset, 

436 

26  91.6 

62 

Shelburne, 

219 

22  14.8 

19 

Springfield, 

8,260 

26  86.9 

63 

Brockton, 

5,935 

22  13.8 

20 

Canton, 

568 

26  51.7 

64 

Lawrence, 

6,752 

22  13.8 

21 

Dover,  . 

92 

26  2-i.O 

65 

Mattapoisett, 

130 

22  02.4 

22 

Burlington, 

61 

25  84.2 

66 

Hopedale, 

242 

21  97.0 

23 

Longmeadow 

)      • 

97 

25  77.3 

67 

Taunton, 

4,132 

21  82.2 

24 

Manchester, 

337 

25  69.1 

68 

Melrose, 

2,506 

21  81.8 

25 

Salem,  . 

4,214 

25  35.8 

69 

Tisbury, 

126 

21  79.0 

26 

Wall  ham. 

2,738 

25  35.5 

70 

Lynn,    . 

9,204 

21  75.7 

27 

Medford, 

3,078 

25  34.0 

71 

Bourne, 

291 

21  74.5 

28 

Belmont, 

509 

25  27.1 

72 

Dal  ton, . 

548 

21  64.7 

29 

Fitchburg, 

3,801 

25  26.3 

73 

Sandwich, 

224 

21  17.6 

30 

Harvard, 

123 

25  10.0 

74 

Acton,    . 

276 

21  17.3 

31 

East  on, 

849 

25  05.5 

75 

Ware.    . 

1,049 

21  16.2 

32 

Maiden, 

5,169 

25  04.6 

76 

Sunderland, 

93 

21  06.3 

33 

Lowell,  . 

10,064 

24  95.5 

77 

Ashland, 

327 

21  06.3 

34 

Princeton, 

127 

24  91.6 

78 

Littleton, 

200 

21  04.9 

35 

Barnstable, 

673 

24  83.4 

79 

Yarmouth, 

202 

21  04.1 

36 

Hin£chrtm, 

711 

24  54.1 

80 

Lancaster, 

388 

20  98.2 

37 

Hyd'e  Park, 

1,586 

24  48.8 

81 

Norton, 

209 

20  96.3 

38 

Dedbam. 

1.287 

24  23.1 

82 

Bridgewater, 

672 

20  83.4 

39 

Cambridge, 

12,907 

24  10.5 

83 

Bemardston, 

98 

20  82.1 

40 

Arlington, 

1,2.=)9 

24  06.0 

84 

Franklin, 

585 

20  81.0 

41 

Haverhill, 

4,638 

23  96.2 

85 

Bedford, 

. 

192 

20  78.7 

42 

Petersham, 

94 

23  68.4 

86 

Whately, 

77 

20  77.9 

43 

Cottage  City, 

153 

23  68.3 

87 

Holliston, 

443 

20  65,8 

44 

Deertield, 

245 

23  57.1 

88 

Sterling, 

• 

200 

20  57.0 
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Boxford, 

78 

$20  51.2 

151 

Danvers, 

1,405 

fl7  92.3 

90 

Royalston,    . 

119 

20  45.5 

152 

"West  Bridgewater, 

261 

17  91.8 

91 

Dracut, 

423 

20  38,4 

153 

Otis,      . 

58 

17  83.0 

92 

North  Adams, 

2,928 

20  37.8 

154 

Wilmington, 

272 

17  83.0 

93 

Swansea, 

227 

20  34.1 

155 

Leicester, 

544 

17  80.0 

94 

Walpole, 

541 

20  31.9 

156 

Wrentham,   . 

501. 

17  79.4 

95 

Northampton, 

2,289 

20  29.0 

157 

Wilbraham,  . 

220 

17  77.2 

96     Framingham, 

1,979 

20  19.6 

158 

Warren, 

621 

17  73.4 

97 

Groton, 

364 

20  19.2 

159 

Norwell, 

234 

17  72.2 

98 

Reading, 

833 

20  16.8 

160 

Westford, 

402 

17  66.1 

99 

Upton,  . 

306 

20  10.6 

161 

Northbridge, 

1,117 

17  61.2 

100 

Webster, 

653 

20  02.6 

162 

Lee, 

518 

17  61.0 

101 

Winchester, 

1,286 

19  89.5 

163 

Whitman, 

1,051 

17  56.1 

102 

Hard  wick, 

332 

19  79.9 

164 

Ipswich, 

689 

17  54.6 

103 

Brewster, 

134 

19  79.5 

165 

Westborough, 

730 

17  52.8 

104 

Raynham, 

212 

19  76.1 

166 

Woburn, 

2,603 

17  51.8 

105 

Andover, 

980 

19  66.2 

167 

Wakefield,    . 

1,662 

17  45.1 

106 

Quincy, 

4,328 

19  55.8 

168 

West  Stockbridge, 

208 

17  43.9 

107 

Chelsea, 

4,792 

19  54.9 

169 

No.  Attleborough, 

1,212 

17  43.7 

108 

Plymouth, 

1,421 

19  52.0 

170 

Dunstable,    . 

60 

17  40.1 

109 

Fall  River, 

12,555 

19  50.7 

171 

Bolton, . 

114 

17  39.2 

110 

Ludlow, 

362 

19  48.2 

172 

Plympton,     . 

51 

17  38.2 

HI 

Montague, 

997 

19  43.4 

173 

Pepperell, 

645 

17  36.2 

112 

Hubbardston 

J        • 

173 

19  30.6 

174 

Northborough, 

368 

17  35.8 

113 

Needham, 

663 

19  29.9 

175 

Topsfield,      , 

142 

17  35.4 

114 

Scituate, 

360 

19  28.8 

176 

Norwood, 

1,020 

17  35.2 

115 

Shutesbury, 

48 

19  27.2 

177 

West  Springfield, . 

1,375 

17  28.5 

116 

Hopkinton, 

494 

19  26.3 

178 

Newburyport, 

1,589 

17  25.8 

117 

Greenfield, 

1,372 

19  20.6 

179 

Middleborough,    . 

1,024 

17  24.5 

118 

Shrewsbury, 

246 

19  14.3 

180 

Stoughton,    . 

720 

17  22.5 

119 

Stoneham, 

952 

19  12.2 

181 

Chicopee, 

2,051 

17  20.9 

120 

Revere, . 

1,902 

19  07.9 

182 

Easthampton, 

837 

17  18.9 

121 

Marion, 

115 

19  04.4 

183 

Russell, 

128 

17  18.7 

122 

Spencer, 

1,217 

19  04.1 

184 

Millis,    . 

190 

17  11.0 

123 

North  Andover,     . 

719 

19  01.9 

185 

Paxton, 

55 

17  10.4 

124 

Marlborough, 

2,394 

19  01.2 

186 

Duxbury, 

250 

17  07.7 

125 

Norfolk, 

126 

19  00.0 

187 

Rowe,    . 

60 

17  06.5 

126 

Amesbury, 

1,022 

18  94.5 

188 

Gardner, 

1,715 

17  02.8 

127 

Weymouth, 

2,045 

18  93.4 

189 

Nantucket,     . 

356 

16  96.3 

128 

Athol,    . 

923 

18  87.1 

190 

Southhridge, 

995 

16  95.4 

129 

Hanover, 

324 

18  83.1 

191 

Randolph,     . 

641 

16  92,2 

130 

Amherst, 

693 

18  80.4 

192 

Wenham, 

118 

16  88.1 

131 

Leominster, 

1,688 

18  74.1 

193 

Kingston, 

319 

16  86.1 

132 

Lynnfieid, 

106 

18  58,8 

194 

Natick, . 

1,733 

16  84,9 

133 

Everett, 

4,171 

18  56.8 

195 

Tewksbury,  , 

392 

16  77,5 

134 

Townsend, 

263 

18  53.3 

196 

Beverly, 

2,061 

16  76.0 

135 

Palmer, 

1,023 

18  50.1 

197 

Great  Barrington, 

834 

16  73.3 

136 

Blackstone, 

730 

18  49.3 

198 

Holden, 

440 

16  72,2 

137 

Foxborough, 

521 

18  42.8 

199 

Monson, 

629 

16  65,8 

138 

Lenox,  . 

567 

18  37.9 

200 

Uxbridge, 

572 

16  65,2 

139 

Medtield, 

238 

18  34.8 

201 

Buckland,     . 

243 

16  60,5 

140 

Shirley, 

209 

18  27.7 

202 

A  sea  warn. 

382 

16  59.8 

141 

West  iBoylston,     . 

478 

18  23.7 

203 

Williamstown, 

820 

16  56.5 

142 

North  Brookfield, 

648 

18  21.6 

204 

Pittbfield,      . 

3,766 

16  53.0 

143 

North  Reading,    . 

142 

18  16.8 

205 

Bellingham,  . 

246 

16  52.4 

144 

Sutton,  . 

320 

18  16.2 

206 

Hatfield, 

194 

16  50.0 

145 

Peabody, 

1,664 

18  12.6 

207 

Hamilton, 

209 

16  48.7 

146 

Braintree, 

1,024 

18  08.3 

208 

Montgomery, 

39 

16  47.8 

147 

Phillipston, 

56 

18  06.3 

209 

New  Braintree, 

70 

16  46.0 

148 

Grafton, 

806 

17  99.0 

210 

Chatham, 

266 

16  42.9 

149 

Mendon, 

138 

17  95.9 

211 

Fairhaven,    . 

569 

16  42.9 

150 

Hanson, 

182 

17  93.4 

212 

Hudson, 

937 

16  42.1 
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Wareham, 

508 

$16  42.0 

275 

Orange, 

1,056 

$14  38.4 

214 

Newbury, 

215 

16  34,3 

276 

Ayer,     . 

421 

14  25.1 

215 

Granville, 

176 

16  32.0 

277 

Rehoboth,     . 

261 

14  23.5 

216 

Meihuen, 

1,079 

16  29.2 

278 

Edgartown,  . 

129 

14  16.5 

217 

Ashfield, 

152 

16  26.8 

279 

Dartmouth,  . 

557 

13  97,6 

218 

Holbrook, 

435 

16  25.6 

280 

Webtuimster, 

213 

13  92.0 

219 

Oakham, 

87 

16  25.3 

281 

Colrain, 

273 

13  87.3 

220 

East  Bridgewater, 

471 

16  20.7 

282 

Blandford,    . 

127 

13  70.1 

221 

Attleborough, 

1,631 

16  19.9 

283 

Scekonk, 

195 

13  68.7 

222 

Clinton, 

1,905 

16  15.5 

284 

Sturbridge,    . 

324 

13  66.0 

223 

Milford, 

1,372 

16  15.3 

285 

Groveland,  . 

404 

13  64.5 

224 

Hampden,     . 

89 

16  13.5 

286 

Maynard, 

591 

13  56,4 

225 

Carlisle, 

62 

16  12.9 

287 

Lunenburg,  . 

201 

13  55,8 

226 

Billerlca, 

487 

16  06.0 

288 

Pembroke,    . 

180 

13  54.0 

227 

West  Tisbury, 

47 

15  95.7 

289 

Brimfield,      . 

115 

13  47.8 

228 

Saugus, 

972 

15  95.4 

290 

Brookfield,    . 

268 

13  42,4 

229 

Georgetown, . 

346 

15  93.6 

291 

Ashburnham, 

363 

13  36.1 

230 

Oheshire, 

181 

15  90.7 

292 

Rowley, 

166 

13  35.9 

231 

Millbury, 

721 

15  89.6 

293 

Auburn, 

268 

13  35.5 

232 

Florida, 

63 

15  87.3 

294 

Templeton,    . 

505 

13  32.8 

233 

Harwich, 

328 

15  83.0 

295 

Westport, 

455 

13  28,4 

234 

Mt.  Washington,  . 

10 

15  82.0 

296 

Provincetown, 

757 

13  21.0 

235 

Greenwich,    . 

62 

15  81.5 

297 

Chesterfield, . 

79 

13  18.0 

236 

Dudley, 

354 

15  81.3 

298 

Wales,  . 

117 

13  06.1 

237 

Windsor, 

74 

15  80.6 

299 

Salisbury,     . 

228 

13  00.3 

238 

Northfield,     . 

209 

15  73.4 

300 

Lakeville, 

110 

13  00.1 

239 

Lanesborough, 

120 

15  71.2 

301 

Rockport, 

738 

12  98,1 

240 

Gloucester,    . 

4,145 

15  70.8 

302 

Leyden, 

54 

12  96.2 

241 

Marblehead, . 

1,194 

15  69.2 

303 

Acushnet, 

160 

12  74.4 

242 

Oxford, 

391 

15  63.7 

304 

Becket,  . 

138 

12  72.7 

243 

Hadley, 

236 

15  54.9 

305 

Rutland, 

187 

12  50.2 

244 

Chilmark, 

30 

15  53.9 

306 

Hancock, 

60 

12  50.0 

245 

Washington, 

58 

15  51.7 

307 

Williamsburg, 

377 

12  29,0 

246 

Dighton, 

256 

15  44.0 

308 

Granby, 

147 

12  24.4 

247 

Peru,     . 

34 

15  31.2 

309 

Wendell, 

64 

12  22.2 

248 

Sharon, 

272 

15  26.8 

310 

Somerset, 

413 

12  21.2 

249 

West  Brookfield,  . 

219 

15  24.3 

311 

Enfield, 

199 

12  06.0 

250 

Mansfield, 

683 

15  23.9 

312 

Charlemont, , 

199 

12  04.2 

251 

Brookfield,    . 

518 

15  23.0 

313 

Altord,  . 

25 

12  00.0 

252 

Adams, 

1,844 

15  22,3 

314 

Mashpee, 

54 

11  96,1 

253 

Rockland,     . 

1,067 

15  14.5 

315 

Westhampton, 

84 

11  90,4 

254 

Boylston, 

109 

15  13.7 

316 

East  Longmeadow 

282 

11  83.0 

255 

South  Hadley, 

781 

15  08,9 

317 

Monterey, 

72 

11  75.0 

256 

Holland, 

15 

15  00.0 

318 

Winchendon, 

804 

U  70,6 

257 

Ashby,  . 

137 

14  99.1 

319 

Egremont,     . 

86 

11  67.0 

258 

Chelmsford,  . 

602 

14  96.2 

320 

New  Marlborough, 

178 

11  57.3 

259 

Gill, 

97 

14  94.8 

321 

Tolland, 

52 

11  53.8 

260 

Dennis,  • 

423 

14  93.7 

322 

Truro,    , 

145 

11  48.6 

261 

Halifax, 

67 

14  92.5 

323 

Essex,  , 

305 

11  47.5 

262 

Conway, 

221 

14  89.0 

324 

Richmond,    . 

131 

11  45.0 

263 

Stow,     . 

116 

14  87.4 

325 

Berkley, 

142 

11  26.7 

264 

Hinsdale, 

247 

14  81.8 

326 

Chester, 

220 

11  25.0 

265 

Eastham, 

61 

14  75.4 

327 

Sandisfield,  . 

104 

11  13.6 

266 

Tyringham,  . 

43 

14  68.5 

328 

New  Ashford, 

16 

10  93.7 

267 

Carver,  . 

161 

14  63.2 

329 

Erving, 

186 

10  88.3 

268 

Douglas, 

355 

14  62.2 

330 

Rochester,     . 

138 

10  88.1 

269 

Sheffield, 

277 

14  62,1 

331 

Huntington, . 

254 

10  82.8 

270 

Monroe, 

48 

14  58,3 

332 

Belchertown, 

425 

10  82.3 

271 

West  Newbury,     . 

231 

14  53,6 

333 

Southampton, 

167 

10  77.8 

272 

Medway, 

496 

14  51,6 

334 

Berlin,  . 

122 

10  51.1 

273 

Avon,    . 

275 

14  48,3 

335 

Prescott, 

58 

10  37.1 

274 

Boxborongh, 

69 

14  40.6 

336 

New  Salem,  . 

158 

10  13.6 
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337 

Freetown, 

225 

$10  00.7 

346 

Pelham, 

83 

$8  15.0 

338 

Savoy,   . 

85 

9  96.1 

347 

Middlefield,  . 

104 

7  99.0 

339 

Heath,  . 

96 

9  68.8 

348 

Goshen, 

57 

7  01.7 

340 

Warwick, 

115 

9  56.5 

349 

Plainfield,      . 

77 

6  97.3 

341 

Worthington, 

136 

8  93.5 

350 

Gosnold, 

17 

5  88.2 

342 

Leverett, 

106 

8  87.6 

351 

Cummington, 

122 

4  91.8 

343 

Suuthwick,    . 

167 

8  76.1 

352 

Clarksburg,  . 

185 

4  89.6 

344 

Hawley, 

67 

8  57.4 

353 

Gay  Head,    . 

32 

3  09.3 

345 

Dana,    . 

110 

8  18.1 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Comjoarative  Amounts  of 
Money  appropriated  by  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  in- 
cluded in  the  Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 

BARNSTABLE   COUNTY. 


a.c  «■ 

.J.  j= 

SS.2 

p,a 

S'-S 

c  » 

S'sS 

g<" 

°l 

Cu 

S 

g''- 

TOWNS. 

opB-S 

^<s 

TOWNS. 

m.S''" 

a'Q 

s 

•oS 
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£2-2 

■g3 

gS'B 

o 

bi 

< 

w 

Em 

< 

M 

1 

Falmouth, 

397 

$32  79.8 

9 

Chatham, 

266 

$16  42.9 

2 

Barnstable, 

673 

24  83.4 

10 

Harwich, 

328 

15  83.0 

3 

Wellfleet, 

131 

23  40.0 

11 

Dennis,   . 

423 

14  93,7 

4 

Orleans,  . 

186 

22  21.1 

12 

Easthara, 

61 

14  75.4 

5 

Bourne,  . 

291 

21  74.5 

13 

Pruvincetown, 

757 

13  21.0 

6 

Sandwich, 

224 

21  17.6 

14 

Mashpee, 

54 

11  96.1 

7 

Yarmouth, 

202 

21  04.1 

15 

Truro,     . 

145 

11  48.6 

8 

Brewster, 

134 

19  79.5 

BERKSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

Stockbridge, 

363 

$22  95.8 

17 

Peru, 

34 

$15  31.2 

2 

Ualton,    . 

548 

21  64,7 

18 

Adams,  . 

1,844 

15  22.3 

3 

North  Adams, 

2,928 

20  37.8 

19 

Hinsdale, 

247 

14  81.8 

4 

Lenox,     . 

567 

18  37.9 

20 

Tyringharo,    . 

43 

14  68.5 

5 

Otis, 

58 

17  83.0 

21 

Sheffield, 

277 

14  62.1 

6 

Lee, 

518 

17  61.0 

22 

Becket,    . 

138 

12  72.7 

7 

"West  Stoclibridge, . 

208 

17  43.9 

23 

Hancock, 

60 

12  50.0 

8 

Great  Barrington,  . 

834 

16  73.3 

24 

Alford,    . 

25 

12  00.0 

9 

"Williamstown, 

820 

16  56.5 

25 

Monterey, 

72 

11  75.0 

10 

Pittsfieid, 

3,766 

16  53.0 

26 

Egremont, 

86 

11  67.0 

11 

Cheshire, 

181 

15  90.7 

27 

New  Marlborough, 

178 

11  57.3 

12 

Florida,  . 

63 

15  87.3 

28 

Richmond, 

131 

11  45.0 

13 

Mt.  Washington,    . 

10 

15  82.0 

29 

Sandisfield,     . 

104 

11  13.6 

14 

Windsor, 

74 

15  80.6 

30 

New  Ashford, 

16 

10  93.7 

15 

Lanesborough, 

120 

15  71.2 

31 

Savoy,     . 

85 

9  96.1 

16 

Washington,  . 

58 

15  51.7 

32 

Clarksburg,    . 

185 

4  89.6 

BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


1 

Easton,  . 

849 

$25  05.5 

5 

Swansea, 

227 

$20  34.1 

2 

New  Bedford, 

7,490 

22  40.2 

6 

Raynham, 

212 

19  76.1 

3 

Taunton, 

4,132 

21  82.2 

7 

Fall  River,      . 

12,555 

19  50.7 

4 

Norton,   . 

209 

20  96.3 

8 

North  Attleborough, 

1,212 

17  43.7 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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Fairhaven, 

569 

$16  42,9 

15 

Seekonk, 

195 

|13  68.7 

10 

Attleborough, 

1,631 

16  19.9 

16 

Westport, 

455 

13  28,4 

11 

Dighton, 

256 

15  44.0 

17 

Acushnet, 

160 

12  74.4 

12 

Mansfield, 

683 

15  23.9 

18 

Somerset, 

413 

12  21.2 

13 

Rehoboth, 

261 

14  23.5 

19 

Berkley, . 

142 

11  26,7 

14 

Dartmouth,     . 

557 

13  97.6 

20 

Freetown, 

225 

10  00.7 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

Cottage  City, 

153 

$23  68.3 

5 

Edgartown,    . 

129 

fl4  16.5 

2 

Tisbury, . 

126 

21  79.0 

6 

Gosnold, 

17 

5  88.2 

3 

"West  Tisbury, 

47 

15  95.7 

7 

Gay  Head, 

32 

3  09.3 

4 

Chilmark, 

30 

15  53.9 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Tfahant, 

111 

Middleton, 

96 

Manchester, 

337 

Salem,     . 

4,214 

Haverhill, 

4,638 

Merrimac, 

397 

Swampscott, 

572 

Lawrence, 

6,752 

Lynn, 

9,204 

Boxford, 

78 

Andover, 

980 

North  Andove 

r. 

719 

Amesbury, 

1,022 

Lynnfield, 

106 

Peabody, 

1,664 

Danvers, 

1,405 

Ipswich,  , 

689 

f42  41,7 

18 

27  08,9 

19 

25  69,1 

20 

25  35.8 

21 

23  96.2 

22 

23  02.0 

23 

22  61,0 

24 

22  13.8 

25 

21  75.7 

26 

20  51.2 

27 

19  65.2 

28 

19  01.9 

29 

18  94,5 

30 

18  58,8 

31 

18  12,6 

32 

17  92,3 

33 

17  54,6 

34 

Topsfield, 

142 

Newburyport, 

1,589 

Wenham, 

118 

Beverly,  . 

2,061 

Hamilton, 

209 

Newbury, 

215 

Methuen, 

1,079 

Saugus,  , 

972 

Georgetown,   . 

346 

Gloucester, 

4,145 

Marblehead,    . 

1,194 

"West  Newbury, 

231 

Groveland, 

404 

Rowley,  . 

166 

Salisbury, 

228 

Rockport, 

738 

Essex, 

305 

$17  35,4 
17  25.8 
16  88,1 
16  76,0 
16  48.7 
16  34.3 
16  29,2 
16  95,4 
15  93.6 
15  70,8 
15  69,2 
14  53,6 
13  64,5 
13  35,9 
13  00,3 
12  98,1 
11  47,5 


FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 


1 

Deerfield, 

245 

$23  57.1 

14 

Conway, 

221 

$14  89,0 

2 

Shelburne, 

219 

22  14.8 

15 

Monroe,  , 

48 

14  58,3 

3 

Sunderland, 

93 

21  06.3 

16 

Orange,   , 

1,056 

14  38,4 

4 

Bernardston, 

98 

20  82,1 

17 

Colrain,  . 

273 

13  87.3 

5 

Whately, 

77 

20  77.9 

18 

Leyden,  , 

54 

12  96.2 

6 

Montague, 

997 

19  43,4 

19 

Wendell, 

64 

12  22.2 

7 

Shutesbury,    . 

48 

19  27,2 

20 

Charlemont, 

199 

12  04.2 

8 

Greenfield, 

1,372 

19  20,6 

21 

Erving,    , 

186 

10  88.3 

9 

Rowe, 

60 

17  06,5 

22 

New  Salem, 

158 

10  13.6 

10 

Buckland, 

243 

16  60,5 

23 

Heath,     . 

96 

9  68.8 

1] 

Ashfifld, 

152 

16  26,8 

24 

Warwick, 

115 

9  .56.5 

12 

Northfield, 

209 

15  73,4 

25 

Leverett, 

106 

8  87.6 

13 

Gill, 

97 

14  94,8 

26 

Haw  ley,  . 

67 

8  57.4 
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HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 
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Holyoke, 

4,957 

$29  89.1 

13 

Montgomery, . 

39 

$16  47.8 

2 

Springfield,     . 

8,260 

26  86.9 

14 

Granville, 

176 

16  32.0 

3 

Longmeadow, 

97 

25  77.3 

15 

Hampden, 

89 

16  13.5 

4 

Westfield, 

1,782 

22  23.9 

16 

Holland, 

15 

15  00.0 

S^ 

Ludlow,  . 

362 

19  48.2 

17 

Blandford, 

127 

13  70.1 

6 

Palmer, 

1,023 

18  50.1 

18 

Brimfield, 

115 

13  47.8 

7 

Wilbraham,    . 

220 

17  77.2 

19 

Wales,    . 

117 

13  06.1 

8 

West  Springfield,   . 

1,375 

17  28.5 

20 

East  Longmeadow, 

282 

11  83.0 

9 

Chicopee, 

2,051 

17  20.9 

21 

Tolland, . 

52 

11  53.8 

10 

Russell,  . 

128 

17  18.7 

22 

Chester,  . 

220 

11  25.0 

11 

Monson,  . 

629 

16  65.8 

23 

Southwick, 

167 

8  76.1 

12 

Agawam, 

382 

16  59.8 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


"Ware,    . 
Northampton, 
Amherst, 
Easthampton, 
Hatfield, 
Greenwich, 
Hadley,  . 
South  Hadley, 
Chesterfield,    . 
Williamsburg, 
Granby,  . 
Enfield,  . 


1,049 

2,289 

693 

837 

194 

62 

235 

781 

79 

377 

147 

199 


$21  16.2 

13 

20  29.0 

14 

18  80.4 

15 

17  18.9 

16 

16  50.0 

17 

15  81.5 

18 

15  54.9 

19 

15  08.9 

20 

13  18.0 

21 

12  29.0 

22 

12  24.4 

23 

12  06.0 

Westhampton 

Huntington, 

Belchertown, 

Southampton, 

Prescott, 

Worthington, 

Pelham,  . 

Middlefield, 

Goshen,  . 

Plainfield, 

Cummington, 


84 
254 
425 
167 

58 
136 

83 
104 

57 

77 
122 


$11  90.4 

10  82.8 

10  82.3 

10  77.8 

10  37.1 

8  93.5 

'8  15.0 

7  99.0 

7  01.7 

6  97.3 

4  91.8 


Mn)DLESEX  COUNTY. 


"Weston, 

237 

Sudbury, 

188 

Newton, . 

4,845 

Tyngsborough 

, 

80 

Lexington, 

592 

Lincoln,  . 

173 

Watertown, 

1,052 

Burlington, 

61 

Waltham, 

2,738 

Medford, 

3,078 

Belmont, 

509 

Maiden,  . 

5,169 

Lowell,    . 

10,064 

Cambridge, 

12,907 

Arlington, 

1.259 

Somerville, 

9,085 

Sherborn, 

142 

Concord, 

806 

Wayland, 

421 

Melrose,  . 

2,506 

Acton,     . 

276 

Ashland, 

327 

Littleton, 

200 

44  73.8 

24 

32  62.6 

25 

31  01.5 

26 

29  64.6 

27 

28  14.3 

28 

27  52.4 

29 

27  48.9 

30 

25  84.2 

31 

25  35.5 

32 

25  34.0 

33 

25  27.1 

34 

25  04.6 

35 

24  95.5 

36 

24  10.5 

37 

24  06.0 

38 

23  53.0 

39 

22  60.5 

40 

22  41.5 

41 

22  28.1 

42 

21  81.8 

43 

21  17.3 

44 

21  06.3 

45 

21  04.9 

46 

Bedford, . 

192 

Holliston, 

443 

Dracut,    . 

423 

Framingham, 

1,979 

Groton,   . 

364 

Reading, 

833 

Winchester,    . 

1,286 

Hopkinton,     . 

494 

Stoneham, 

952 

Marlborough, 

2,394 

Everett,  . 

4,171 

Townsend, 

263 

Shirley,  . 

209 

North  Reading, 

142 

Wilmington,   . 

272 

Westford, 

402 

Woburn, 

2,603 

Wakefield,      . 

1,662 

Dunstable, 

60 

Pepperell, 

645 

Natick,   . 

1,733 

Tewksbury,    . 

392 

Hudson,  . 

937 

^20  78.7 
20  65.8 
20  38.4 
20  19.6 
20  19.2 
20  16.8 
19  89.5 
19  26.3 
19  12.2 
19  01.2 
18  56.8 
18  53.3 
18  27.7 
18  16.8 
17  83.0 
17  66.1 
17  51.8 
17  45.1 
17  40.1 
17  36.2 
16  84.9 
16  77.5 
16  42.1 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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47 

Carlisle,  . 

62 

f 16  12.9 

51 

Stow, 

116 

$14  87.4 

48 

BUlerica, 

487 

16  06.0 

62 

Boxborough,  . 

59 

14  40.6 

49  :  Ashby,    . 

137 

14  99.1 

53 

Ayer, 

421 

14  25.1 

50    Chelmsford,    . 

602 

14  96.2 

54 

Maynard, 

691 

13  56.4 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


Milton,  . 

Westwood, 
Brookline, 
Wellesley, 
Cohasset, 
Canton,  . 
Dover,     . 
Hyde  Park, 
Dedham, 
Franklin, 
Walpole, 
Quincy,  . 
Needham, 
Norfolk,  . 


1,080 
136 

3,099 

603 

436 

568 

92 

1,586 

1,287 
585 
541 

4,328 
663 
126 


$43  51.8 

15 

36  37.0 

16 

35  21,3 

17 

30  67.9 

18 

26  91.6 

19 

26  51.7 

20 

26  25.0 

21 

24  48.8 

22 

24  23.1 

23 

20  81.0 

24 

20  31.9 

25 

19  00.8 

26 

19  29.9 

27 

19  00.0 

28 

Weymouth, 

Fox borough, 

Medfield, 

Braintree, 

Wrentham, 

Norwood, 

Stoughton, 

Millis,      . 

Randolph, 

Bellingham, 

Holbrook, 

Sharon,  . 

Medway, 

Avon, 


2,045 
521 
238 

1,024 
501 

1,020 
720 
190 
641 
246 
435 
272 
496 
275 


^18  93.4 
18  42.8 
18  34.8 
18  08.3 
17  79.4 
17  35.2 
17  22.5 
17  11.0 
16  92-.  2 
16  52.4 
16  25.6 
15  26.8 
14  51.6 
14  48.3 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


HuU,       . 

136 

Hingham, 

711 

Abington, 

704 

Marshfield, 

216 

Brockton, 

5,935 

Mattapoisett, 

130 

Brldgewater, 

672 

Plymouth, 

1,421 

Seituate, . 

360 

Marion,  . 

115 

Hanover, 

324 

Hanson,  . 

182 

West   Brldgewater, 

261 

Norwell, . 

234 

40  44.1 

15 

24  54.1 

16 

23  19.2 

17 

22  79.5 

18 

22  13.8 

19 

22  02.4 

20 

20  83.4 

21 

19  52.0 

22 

19  28.8 

23 

19  04.4 

24 

18  83.1 

25 

17  93.4 

26 

17  91.8 

27 

17  72.2 

Whitman, 

Plympton, 

Middleborough, 

Duxbury, 

Kingston, 

Wareham, 

East  Brldgewater, 

Rockland, 

Halifax,  . 

Carver,    . 

Pembroke, 

Lakevllle, 

Rochester, 


1,051 
ijl 

1,024 
250 
319 
508 
471 

1,067 
67 
161 
180 
110 
138 


$17  56.1 
17  38.2 
17  24.5 
17  07.7 
16  86.1 
16  42.0 
16  20.7 
15  14.5 
14  92.5 
14  63.2 
13  54.0 
13  00.1 
10  88.1 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Boston, . 
Winthrop, 


75,070 
840 


^29  70.6 
22  20.7 


Chelsea, 
Revere, 


4,792 
1,902 


519  54.9 
19  07.9 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY. 
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Fitchburg,     . 

3,801 

$25  26.3 

31 

Bolton,    . 

114 

$17  39.2 

2 

Harvard, 

123 

25  10.0 

32 

Northborough, 

368 

17  35.8 

3 

Princeton, 

127 

24  91.6 

33 

Paxton,  . 

55 

17  10.4 

4 

Petersham, 

94 

23  68.4 

34 

Gardner, 

1,715 

17  02.8 

5 

Worcester, 

17,480 

23  30.4 

35 

Southbridge,  . 

995 

16  95.4 

6 

Southborough, 

301 

22  41.4 

36 

Holden,  . 

440 

16  72.2 

7 

Barre, 

288 

22  36.9 

37 

Uxbridge, 

572 

16  65.2 

8 

Hopedale, 

242 

21  97.0 

38 

New  Braintree, 

70 

16  46.0 

9 

Lancaster, 

388 

20  98.2 

39 

Oaliham, 

87 

16  25.3 

10 

Sterling, . 

200 

20  57.0 

40 

Clinton,  . 

1,905 

16  15.6 

11 

Royalston, 

119 

20  45.6 

41 

Milford,  . 

1,372 

16  15.3 

12 

Upton,     . 

306 

20  10.6 

42 

Millbury, 

721 

15  89.6 

13 

Webster, 

653 

20  02.6 

43 

Dudley,  . 

354 

15  81.3 

14 

Hardwicli, 

332 

19  79.9 

44 

Oxford,  . 

391 

15  63.7 

15 

Hubbardston, 

173 

19  30.6 

45 

West  Brookfield,    . 

219 

15  24.3 

16 

Shrewsbury,    . 

246 

19  14.3 

46 

Brookfield, 

518 

15  23.0 

17 

Spencer,  . 

1,217 

19  04.1 

47 

Boylston, 

109 

15  13.7 

18 

Athol,      . 

923 

18  87.1 

48 

Douglas, 

355 

14  62.2 

19 

Leominster,     . 

1,688 

18  74.1 

49 

Westminster,  . 

213 

13  92.0 

20 

Blackstone,     . 

730 

18  49.3 

50 

Sturbridge, 

324 

13  66.0 

21 

West  Boylston, 

478 

18  23.7 

51 

Lunenburg,     . 

201 

13  55.8 

22 

North  Brookfield,  . 

648 

18  21.6 

52 

Brookfield, 

268 

13  42.4 

23 

Sutton,    . 

320 

18  16.2 

53 

Ashburnham, 

363 

13  36.1 

24 

Phillipston,     . 

56 

18  06.3 

54 

Auburn, . 

268 

13  35.5 

25 

Grafton,  . 

806 

17  99.0 

55 

Templeton,      . 

505 

13  32.8 

26 

Mendon, . 

138 

17  95.9 

56 

Rutland, 

187 

12  50.2 

27 

Leicester, 

544 

17  80.0 

57 

Winchendon,  . 

804 

11  70.6 

28 

Warren,  . 

621 

17  73.4 

58 

Berlin,     . 

122 

10  61.1 

29 

Northbridge,  . 

1,117 

17  61.2 

59 

Dana, 

110 

8  18.1 

30 

Westborough, 

730 

17  52.8 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the  Dif- 
ferent Counties  in  the  State  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included 
in  the  Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 


Average 

membership 

of  the 

public  schools. 


Sum  appro- 
priated 
for  each  child. 


Suffolk,    . 

Hampden, 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Essex, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

Bristol,     . 

Barnstable, 

Dukes, 

Berkshire, 

Nantucket, 

Franklin, 

Hampshire, 

State, 


82,604 

22,665 

23,754 

82,041 

47,126 

48,614 

16,798 

32,433 

4,272 

534 

14,641 

356 

6,553 

8,509 

390,900 


$28  79.6 
23  74.1 
23  26.4 
22  90.9 
20  20.2 
20  03.4 
19  95.0 
19  72.6 
19  66.2 
17  99.9 
17  08.1 
16  96.3 
16  65.8 
16  52.2 

$22  63.8 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Mo7iey,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  Different  Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the  Average  Member- 
ship of  the  Public  Schools. 


COUNTIES. 


Sum  appropriated 

for 

each  child. 


1 

SiifFoIk, 

2 

Hampden, 

3 

Norfolk, 

4 

Plymouth, 

5 

Middlesex, 

6 

Worcester, 

7 

Essex, 

8 

Barnstable, 

9 

Bristol, 

10 

Dukes, 

11 

Berkshire, 

12 

Nantucket, 

13 

Franklin, 

14 

Hampshire, 

State, 


$28  80.3 
23  88.9 
23  58.2 
23  56.8 
22  94.7 
21  97.6 
20  20.7 
19  77.9 
19  73.0 
18  18.6 
17  09.9 
16  96.3 
16  66.6 
16  53.6 

$22  85.5 
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Institute  work,  division  of, 195 

Regular  annual  reports  of, 271-540 
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Aldrich,  George  I.,  report  by,  as  visitor  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  35-38 

As  visitor  to  the  Hyannis  State  Normal  School, 58-63 

As  visitor  to  the  Salem  State  Normal  School, 39-41 
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session  of, 602 
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for  schooling  in, 265-267 

Pupils  in,  number  of, 601 
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of  the  Board, 543-595 

H.  Report  on  special  schools,  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board,    .       599-634 
I.    Report  on  county  truant  schools,  by  Frank  A.   Hill,  secretary  of  the 

Board,         637-674 

J.    School  legislation, 677-679 

Appropriations,  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child Ixxvii-lxxxvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child Ixxxviii-c 

By  counties,  including  dog  tax  and  other  contributions, ci 

By  counties,  per  child, cii 

By  State,  per  child, ciii 

For  past  ten  years 135 

For  public  schools,  abstract  of  school  committees' returns,       •        .        .    viii-lxxii 
Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  support  of  public  schools,      civ-cxiii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, civ-cvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cviii-cxii 

By  counties, cxiii 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxiv 

By  State,  per  child, cxiii 

Summary  of,  for  1898-99,  in  secretary's  report, 73,  135-139 
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Art  School,  State  Normal.    See  Normal  Art  School.  page 

Associations,  educational,  resolutions  and  recommendations  of,      .        .        .       230-236 

Attendance  upon  public  schools,        . 87-106 

Cambridge  tables  relating  to, HI 

Explanation  of  and  inferences  from, 113,114 

Counties,  rank  of,  in  State, cxxv 

Towns,  rank  in, cxv-cxxiv 

Legislative  recommendations  by  New  England  Superintendents'  Association,      232 

Regularity  of, 100-106 

Somerville  tables  relating  to, 112-114 

State  officer  needed  for  better  enforcement  of, 280,  281 

Statistics  of,  abstracts  of, ii-lxx 

Towns,  rank  of,  in  State,  in  attendance, cxvi-cxix 

Attorney-General's  opinion  relative  to  payment  of  tuition  in  manual  training  high 

schools 125-127 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  report  of,  .  349-396 
Agents  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  dates  of  reports  of,  .  .  351 
Drawing,  elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  status  of,       .        .        .       362-383 

Free  evening  drawing  schools, 354,  355 

Statistics  relating  to,  and  instructors  in, 356,  357 

Manual  training  schools,  subjects  of  instruction  and  directors  of,    .        .       358-360 

Normal  Art  School, 352,  353 

Normal  schools,  drawing  in, 353,  354 

Remarks  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,    .        .        .       425,426,452 

Reports  of,  from  1888-1898,  reference  to  contents, 351 

Sargent,  L.  Walter,  statement  of,  in  regard  to  attitude  of  smaller  towns  toward 

drawing, 394,  395 

State  exhibition  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  special  report  by.     See 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Supervisors  of  drawing,  names  and  addresses  of, 384-393 

Work  of,  statistics  of, 395,  396 

Baldwin,  William  A.,  principal  of  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  ....        58 
Barnstable  State  Normal  School.     See  Hyannis. 

Beckwith,  Walter  P.,  principal  of  Salem  State  Normal  School,       ....        39 
Board  of  Education,  agents  of,  reports  of.    See  Appendices. 

Drawing  in  the  public  schools, 12-16 

State  exhibition  of, 13-16 

Educational  conditions  as  shown  by  statistics  of, 10,  11 

Financial  statement  of, 254-267 

Manual  training, 16 

New  Bedford  Textile  School, 16,  17 

Normal  Art  School, 12 

Normal  schools, 11 

Paris  exposition,  contribution  to, 221 

Recommendations  of  previous  reports  of, 19,  20 

Schools  for  defective  children,  relation  to, 18,  19 

Secretary  of,  assistant  needed, 18 

Sixty-third  report  of 9-21 

Statistics  of, i-cxxxvii 

Teachers'  institutes, 17,  18 

Boston  Parental  School,  report  upon, 660-665 

Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  of  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,        ...        35 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  .        .       254,  255 

Classes  in,  admission  and  graduation  of, 36 

Condition  of, 35,  36 

Exhibit  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing, 414 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 35 
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Bridgewater  State  Normal  School  —  Continued.  page 

Model  school, 36 

Needs  of 36,  37 

Principal  of,  Albert  G.  Boy  den, 35 

Statistics, 37,  38 

Visitors,  report  of, 35-38 

Cambridge  public  schools,  statistics  relating  to  attendance,      ....        111-113 
Capen,  Elmer  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,        .  50-54 

As  visitor  to  the  Salem  State  Normal  School, 39-41 

Carter,  C.  M.,  former  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  dates  of 

reports  of, 351 

Carter,  Franklin,  report  of,  for  the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  602-604 

As  visitor  to  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 55-57 

Census,  school.    See  School  Census. 

Chapin,  Charles  S.,  principal  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,       ...        30 

Children,  between  Ave  and  eighteen,  proportion  enrolled  in  Massachusetts  schools, 

greater  than  for  the  country  at  large, 225 

Conveyance  of, 155 

Enrolment  of,  in  public  schools, 87,  ii-cxxv 

Clark,  Eliza  L.,  principal  of  Sarah  Fuller  Home, 610-613 

Clark,  John  S.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,      .       434-443 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  amount  expended  by  State  for  school- 
ing in,         265-267 

Donation  from  Mr.  John  Clarke  to, 603 

Gymnasium  for,  erected  and  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilmore,        .      604 

Report  for  the  corporation,  by  Franklin  Carter, 602-604 

Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils, 277,  278 

Coburn,  Frank  F  ,  principal  of  the  Lowell  State  Normal  School,    ....        64 
Cogswell,  Francis,  information  given  by,  relating  to  school  attendance  in  Cam- 
bridge  110 

Conference  upon  the  State  exhibition  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  .        .       421-453 
Conley,  George  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School,  25-29 

As  visitor  to  the  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 64-68 

As  visitor  to  the  Normal  Art  School, 42-46 

Consolidation  of  schools, 155-159,277,333 

Conveyance  of  school  children,  and  expense  of, 155-159 

Law  of  1900  relating  to, 677 

Resolution  from  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County,  relating  to,   .        .        .       157,  158 

Cotuit  High  School, 107,  108 

Courses  of  study,  high  schools, 469-540 

Deaf,   American  Association  for  Promoting  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to,  annual 

session  of, 602 

Appropriation  and  expenses  for  education  of, 265-267 

Educational  institutions  for.    See  American  School,  Clarke  School,  Horace 
Mann  School,  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

Law  relating  to  education  of, 600 

New  England  Industrial  School  for, 633,  634 

Diagram  relative  to  school  attendance  laws, .        79 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  crayon  of,  presented  to  Westfield  State  Normal  School,        .        32 
Dranga,  Wilhelmina  N.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  draw- 
ing,       452, 453 

Drawing,  free  evening  schools  of,  with  names  of  directors  and  statistics,        .       354-357 

Time  devoted  to,  in  State  normal  schools, 352-354 

Drawing  in  the  public  schools, 12-16 

Annual  reports  of  agents  for  the  promotion  of,  1872-88,    .        .        .        .        .      351 

Authorized  in  1858, 12 

Elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  status  of, 362-383 
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Exhibitions  of,  by  State,  1872-81  and  1899, 398-401 

Required  in  1870, 12 

Smaller  towns,  attitude  of, 394,  395 

State  exhibition  of,  appropriation  by  Legislature  of  1899, 401 

Circulars,  blanks,  forms,  etc.,  relating  to, 401-409 

Committee  on,  names  of, 409 

Conference  upon  lessons  of,  speakers  at, 421-453 

Frame  used  at,  working  drawing  of, 405 

Individual  exhibits,  special  excellences 413-416 

Invitations  to  private  view  of, 407,  408 

Normal  Art  School  exhibit, 414 

Observations  in  regard  to, 416-421 

Supervisors  of  drawing,  furnishing  material  for, 410,  411 

Towns,  cities  and  schools  represented,  also  those  receiving  special  men- 
tion        410-416 

Special  report  upon, 398-453 

Supervisors  of,  names,  addresses  and  field, 384-393 

East  Longmeadow,  not  required  to  provide  manual  training  for  its  children, .       125-127 
Educational  changes  in  western  Massachusetts,  decade  of,       ...        .       346-348 

Educational  conditions,  as  shown  by  statistics, 10,  11 

Educational  Museum,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 265 

Disposition  of  material  of, 221 

Educational  progress  and  outlook  in  Massachusetts, 236-239 

Essex  County  Truant  School,  report  upon, 638-643 

Evening  drawing  schools,  number  of, 131-133 

Represented  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing 415,  416 

Evening  schools,  attendance  and  expense, 130,  Ixxiv 

Cities  required  to  maintain, 133 

Cities  and  towns  having,  abstract  of  school  returns, Ixxiv 

Drawing  in,  with  statistics  relating  to, 354-357 

Number  of,  with  attendance  and  expense, 73,  130 

Table  of  distribution  of,       ...        ; 131-133 

Teachers  in,  number  of, 73 

Examinations,  concomitant  effects  upon  school  and  instruction,      .        .        .       213-218 
Exhibition,  by  State,  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  special  report  upon,  .       398-453 

Expenditures  for  public  schools,  for  past  ten  years, 135 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  resolution  relative  to  a  greater  degree  of  State  aid  in 

schooling  children, 234,  235 

Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for, 621-633 

Fernald,  Walter  E.,  superintendent,  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

atWaltham, 627-633 

Financial  statement,  Board  of  Education,  appropriations,       ....       254-267 

Aid  to  normal  pupils, 263 

Agents  of  the  Board, 262 

Deaf  children,  education  of, 265-267 

Educational  museum, 265 

Incidental  expenses, 264 

Normal  schools, 254-261 

Registers  and  blanks, 265 

Teachers'  institutes 262 

Travelling  expenses,  members  of  the  Board 263,  264 

Financial  statement,  Massachusetts  school  fund, 245-253 

Financial  statistics  of  the  country,  relation  of  Massachusetts  to,      .        .        .       227-230 

Fiscal  years,  school  returns,  diversities  in, 76 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,  advanced  course  in, 50,  51 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 254 
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Exhibit  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing, 415 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 50 

Lectures  at, 53 

Model  school  building 52,  53 

Principal  of,  John  G.  Thompson, 50 

Statistics  of, 54 

Supervision  of  pupil  teachers, 51,52 

Visitors,  report  of, 50-54 

Fletcher,  G.  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of 331-348 

Consolidation  of  schools, 333 

Country  schools, 334 

Educational  changes  in  western  Massachusetts,  decade  of,       .        .        .       346-348 

Educational  expansion, 334, 335 

Length  of  school  year, 336 

School  attendance  and  conditions, 333 

Special  aid  to  small  towns, 336 

SupevYision  by  school  superintendents, 342,  343 

Teachers,  examination  of, 337-339 

Teachers'  institutes,  Laurel  Park, 341 

Newspaper  account  of,  in  western  Massachusetts, 339-341 

Teaching,  standard  of, 335,  336 

Truant  schools, 344,  345 

Upper  grade  work, 335 

Framingham  State  Normal  School,   appropriation   and   expenditures  for  sup- 
port of,        256 

Buildings  and  grounds,  improvements  in, 27 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 25 

Changes  in, 26 

Kindergarten  in, 26 

Lectures  at 28 

Mary  Hemenway  Department  of  Household  Arts,  Alumnte  Association  of,    .  25,  26 

Needs  of, 27,28 

Practice  school, 26 

Principal  of,  Henry  Whittemore, 25 

Statistics  of, 28,  29 

Visitors,  report  of, 25-29 

Franklin  County  grand  jury,  resolutions  relating  to  transportation  of  school 

children, 157,  158 

Fuller,  Miss  Sarah,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 606 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  apparatus  and  reference  books,  amount  expended 

for, viii-lxxvii 

Cash  on  hand  and  payments  for  1899, 247 

Commissioners  of,  report  of, 250-253 

Distribution  of,  present  system  questioned, 228 

Application  of  principle  of, 248-250 

Law  relating  to  distribution  of, 247,  248 

Principal  and  income  of,  for  nine  years, 253 

Funds,  local,  amount  of,  applied  to  the  schools, viii-lxxiii 

Gilmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.,  gymnasium  for  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 

erected  and  furnished  by, 604 

Graded  school  problem, 232 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools,        .        .      Ixxvi-cxiv,  cxxvii-cxxxvii 

Amount  per  child,  by  towns  or  State, Ixxvii-lxxxvii 

By  counties  for  State, ci 

By  towns  for  counties Ixxxviii-c 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cii 
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Percentage  of  attendance,  average,  for  counties  of  State, cxxv 

By  towns  for  counties, cxx-cxxiv 

By  towns  for  State, cxvi-cxix 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  schools,   ....      civ-cxiv 

Amount  per  town  by  counties, cviii-cxii 

By  counties  for  State, cxiii 

By  towns  for  State, .       civ-cvii 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cxiv 

Hall,  James,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  .        .      448,  449 

Hampden  County  Truant  School,  report  upon 643-648 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  County  Truant  School,  report  upon,  .  .  .  648,  649 
Hanus,  Paul  H.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  .  446-448 
Harris,  Rev.  George,  president  of  Amherst  College,  words  relating  to  high  schools 

in  inaugural  address  of, 128,  129 

Harris,  W.  T.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  educational  data  for 

the  State  and  nation  from  report  of, .      223,  224 

Hart,  Susan  J.,  resignation  of,  as  instructor  in  Framingham  State  Normal  School,        26 

High  schools,  academies  serving  as, 106, 107 

Condition,  equipment,  organization,  courses  of  study  in 469-540 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to,         ....      120 
Evening,  number  of,  and  cities  required  to  maintain,        ....       131-134 

Industrial  drawing  in,  status  of, 362-383 

Legal  requirements, 129,  130 

Burden  to  some  towns, 279,  280 

Manual  training  in, 127 

New  schools  reported, 107,  108 

Principals  of,  names  of, 474-534 

Pupils  retained  by,  as  successfully  as  by  elementary  schools,   ....      110 

Tables  relating  to,  for  Cambridge  and  Somerville, Ill,  112 

Inferences  from, 114-120 

Relation  of,  to  colleges, 128 

Special  reports  upon,  reference  to, 127 

Towns  without,  number  of, 120 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  secretary  of  the  Board,  annual  report  of,         ....         71-243 
Remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,        .        .        .      422-425, 

432,  433,  443,  448,  453 

Report  on  county  truant  schools,  by, 637-674 

Report  on  special  schools  compiled  by, 599-634 

Hopkins,  James  Frederick,  remarks  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  450-452 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  amount  expended  by  the  State  for 

schooling  in 265-267 

Admission  to,  terms  of, 605 

Committee  report  on, 606-610 

Departments  in,  work  of, 608,  609 

Pupils  in,  number  of, 606 

Regulations  of  the  Boston  school  committee  pertaining  to,       ...        .      605 
Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for  support  of,     256,  257 

Dormitory  of, 59 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study, .        58 

Changes  in, 59 

Principal  of,  William  A.  Baldwin, 58 

Registration  in,  classes  in, 58 

Statistics  for  regular  session  of, 61 

Students  from  outside  of  Barnstable  County,  attending 59 

Summer  session  of,  and  appropriation  for, 61-63 

Faculty  of 62 

Statistics  of, 62, 63 
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Training  school,  plan  of  observation  and  supervision  in, 59-61 

Visitors,  report  of, 58-63 

Industrial  drawing.    See  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Institutes.    See  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Kinderg-artens,  table  of,  in  the  State, 219-221 

Knowlton,  Hosea  M.,  opinion  relating  to  payment  of  tuition  for  manual  train- 
ing,     , 125-127 

Lancaster,  State  Industrial  School  at Ixxr 

Laurel  Park  Institute 202,  341 

Legislation,  school, 677-679 

Lowell  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  for, 67,  257,  258 

Graduation  class,  first  in  history  of, 64 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 64 

Changes  in, 65 

Practice  school,  observation  in 65-67 

Kindergarten  department  of 66,  67 

Principal  of,  Frank  F.  Coburn 64 

Statistics  of, 67,  68 

Visitors,  report  of, 64-68 

Lowell  Textile  School, 17 

MacDonald,  J.  W.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 455-540 

High  schools,  business  courses, 466 

Condition,  equipment,  organization  and  courses  of  study,     .        .        .       469-540 

English  literature  in, 464,  465 

Special  students  in, 465 

System  of  electives, 463,  464 

Oral  reading,  neglect  of, 461 

Physical  geography,  teaching  of, 460 

Salem  summer  institute, 457,  458 

Schools,  general  condition  of, 458-462 

Moral  tone  of 461,  462 

Work  of, 457 

Mann,  Horace,  crayon  of,  presented  to  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,   .        .        32 
Manual  training,  Attorney-General's  opinion  relative  to  towns  not  required  to  pay 

tuition  for 125 

Law  relating  to, 16 

Schools  of,  statistical  returns  from,  with  names  of  principals,  .  .  .  358-360 
Martin,  George  H.,  quotation  from  "  The  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public 

school  system  "  by, 191-193 

Report  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  by,  reference  to,  ....  594,  595 
Massachusetts  and  the  nation,  comparison  of  school  data  relating  to,  .  .  223,  224 
Massachusetts,  financial  statistics  of  the  country  in  relation  to,  .  .  .  227-230 
Massachusetts,  general  statistics  of  the  country  in  relation  to,        .        •        .       224-226 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,  Waltham 621-633 

Land  purchased  at  Templeton, 622 

Superintendent's  report  of, 627-633 

Trustees  of,  report  of, 621-627 

Massachusetts  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  State  Grange,  resolutions  in  regard  to  public  school  education,     235,  236 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  report  upon  the  school  situation  and  outlook 

in  the  State,  extract  from, 236-239 

Resolutions  adopted  by, 233,  234 

Massachusetts,  urban  development,  and  its  relation  to  local  school  taxation,         .      227 

Middlesex  County  Truant  School,  report  upon 649-660 

Miller,  Joel  D.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,   .        .  50-54 

As  visitor  to  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School 30-34 

As  visitor  to  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School, 47-49 
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Bridgewater, 36 

Fitchburg, 52 

Framingham, 26 

Hyannis 59 

Lowell, 65 

North  Adams, 56 

Salem, 40 

Westfield, 31 

Munsell,  Albert  H.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,      443-445 
Murdock,  Frank  Fuller,  principal  of  the  North  Adams  State  Normal  School,         .        55 

New  Bedford  Textile  School, 16 

New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  report  of  legislative  com- 
mittee of, 231-233 

New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  expenditures  of,  .        .        .        .      633 

Legislative  resolve  relating  to, 633 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  County  Truant  School,  report  upon,      .        .       657-660 
Normal  Art  School,  State,  Boston,  work  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  .        .  44,  45 

Annex,  equipment  of, 42 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for  support  of, 261 

Instruction  in,  increased  and  detailed  supervision, 43 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 42 

Lectures  at, 45 

Opened,  1873, 13 

Principal  of,  George  H.  Bartlett, 42 

Problem  of,  in  recommending  as  teachers,  those  who  pass  the  examinations,        44 

Public  school  class  of 43 

State  exhibitions  of  drawing,  held  in, 400 

Statistics  of, 45,  46 

Students  of,  number  of,  employed  as  supervisors  of  drawing  in  Massachu- 
setts,    352, 353 

Supervision  of,  by  State  Board  of  Education 12 

Visitors,  report  of, 42-46 

Normal  schools,  State,  admission  and  attendance  data,    ......      209 

Appropriations  for, 254-261 

Dates  of  first  opening  of, 207 

Examinations  for  admission,  aim  of, 210-218 

Preliminary, 219 

Rules  relating  to, 218 

Development  of, 207 

Drawing  in,  time  devoted  to,  and  number  of  pupils  taking,       .        .        .       353,  354 

Establishment  of,  justified  by  success  of, 11 

Principal  of, 207 

Pupils  of,  percentage  in  teaching  force, 148,  149 

Visitors'  reports  of: 

Bridgewater, 35-38 

Fitchburg, 50-54 

Framingham, 25-29 

Hyannis, 58-63 

Lowell, 64-68 

North  Adams, 55-57 

Salem, 39-41 

State  Normal  Art  School, 42-46 

Westfield,  .        , 30-34 

Worcester, 47-49 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,        .        .      258 
Classes  in,  work  of, 55,  56 
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Course  of  study  in,  extension  of,         .........        56 

Exhibit  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing 414 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 55 

Changes  in  staff  of, 55 

Land  for,  additional  purchased, 57 

Grading  of, 57 

Principal  of,  Frank  Fuller  Murdock, 55 

Statistics  of, 57 

Training  school,  observation  and  practice  in, 56 

Equipment  of,  improvements  in, 57 

Visitors,  report  of, 55-57 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,       .  58-63 
As  visitor  to  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School, 35-38 

Paris  Exposition,  contribution  from  the  State  Board  to  the  educational  exhibit 

for, 221,  222 

Paulsen,  Dr.  Friedrich,  University  of  Berlin,  article  on  effects  of  examinations 

upon  school  and  instruction,  by, 213-218 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  ....       613-620 

Kindergarten  connected  with, 619 

Music  and  manual  training,  place  in  school  curriculum,  ....      617,  618 

Statistics  of, ... 613 

Trustees'  report  of  the  work  of, 614,  615 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  report  upon  compliance  of  towns  and  cities  with  the  law 

relating  to, .       541-595 

Circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  every  town  and  city, 550-551 

Tabulation  of  answers  to, 552-558 

Conclusions  regarding  compliance  with  law  relating  to, 589 

Instruction  in,  suggestions  relating  to, 589-594 

Investigation  relating  to,  in  1891, 594,  595 

Legislative  committee  on  education  report  on  bills  relating  to, .  .  .  550-557 
Private  schools  obliged  to  comply  with  the  law  relating  to,  ...  .  595 
Recapitulation  of  county  tables 588 

Pratt,  Sarah  E.,  resignation  of,  as  instructor  in  Framingham  State  Normal  School,        27 

Prince,  John  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 273-286 

Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils, 277,  278 

Consolidation  of  schools, 277 

District  system,  relic  of  the  policy  of, 285,  286 

High  schools,  statutory  requirements  relating  to, 279,  280 

Instruction  in  public  schools,  common  defect  in  method  of,      .        .        .       281-285 

Improvements  suggested, 281-285 

Normal  graduates  employed  in  public  schools,  increase  in,      .        .        .      274,  275 

Public  sentiment  towards  the  schools, 273,  274 

Improvement  in,  by  school  exhibitions,  parents'  day,    ....      273,  274 

School  attendance  laws, 280,  281 

School  conditions, 274-278 

Superintendents  of  schools,  meetings  of, 279 

Supervision  of  schools,  in  counties  under  charge  of, 275-277 

Special  report  upon,  by.     See  Supervision  of  Schools. 
Teachers,  qualifications  of, 274,  275 

Private  schools,  annual  returns  required  from, 84,  85 

Approval  of,  by  school  committees 94 

Attendance  data,  for  Boston, 97 

For  State,  excluding  Boston, 97 

Attorney-General's  opinion  relative  to  furnishing  school  registers  to,       .        .  85,  86 

Legal  requirements  relative  to, 90,  91 

Returns  from  Boston, 89 
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Service  rendered  bj^ 95,  96 

School  committees'  duty  towards, 91 

Statistics  of,  by  school  committees, viii-lxxiii 

Truant  officers'  duty  concerning, 92-94 

Promotion  of  pupils, 277,  278 

Public  schools,  expenditures  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 135 

Pupils,  falling  back  of,  an  expensive  process, 118 

Recommendations  of  previous  reports  of  the  State  Board, 19 

Of  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 240-243 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for, vii-lxxiii 

Reformatory  institutions  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough, Ixxv 

Registers  and  blanks,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,      .        ....      265 

Rules  and  directions  relating  to, 80-86 

Resolutions,  and  reports  relating  to  educational  conditions,    ....       230-236 
Grand  jury  of  Franklin  County,  relating  to  conveyance  of  school  children,  157,  158 
Ross,  Denman  W.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  of  State  exhibition  of  drawing,      433,  434 
Royce,  Prof.   Josiah,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  anniversary  address  at  the 

Worcester  State  Normal  School, 49 

Rural  school  problem, 232,  233 

Russell,  E.  Harlow,  principal  of  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School,    ...       47 

Salaries,  high  school  principals, iv-lxix 

Superintendents  of  schools, .         164-169,  vi-lxxl 

Teachers.    See  Wages. 

Salem  summer  institute, 202,  457,  458 

Salem  State  Normal  School,  appropriations  and  expenditures  for 259 

Exhibit  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing, 414 

Candidates  for  admission  to,  improvement  in  preparation  of,   .        .        .        .        39 

Graduates  of, 40 

Instruction  in,  with  branches  of  study  in, 39 

Model  school 40 

Principal  of,  Walter  P.  Beckwith, 39 

Statistics  of, 40,  41 

Visitors  of,  report  of, 39-41 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  report  of 610-613 

Amount  expended  by  State  for  schooling  in, 265-267 

Instruction  in, 611, 612 

Sargent,  Walter,  assistant  agent  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  drawing,  state- 
ment in  regard  to  drawing  in  smaller  towns, 394,  395 

Remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,        ....      449 

School  census,  diagram  and  rules  relating  to, 79,  80 

Preparation  of  books  for, 78 

School  data  for  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  comparison  of,     .        .        .      223 

School  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  School. 

Schoolhouses  and  school  property,  valuation  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 

States, 226 

School  legislation 677-679 

School  registers.    See  Registers. 

School  taxation,  burden  should  be  equalized, 227-229 

Increase,  not  so  great  as  it  seems, 144 

Relation  of,  to  municipal  tax, 142-145 

See  also  Taxation  for  Schools. 
Schools,  abstract  of  returns  of.     See  Statistics. 
Appropriations  for.    See  Appropriations. 
Attendance  upon.     See  Attendance. 
Consolidation  of.    See  Consolidation. 
Supervision  of.    See  Supervision. 
Time  of  keeping.    See  Time  Schools  have  been  kept. 
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School  year,  uniformity  of,  desirable 76 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Franli  A.  Hill,  report  of,        .        .        .         71-243 

Admission  and  attendance  data, 209 

Attendance  upon  public  school,  Cambridge  table  and  diagram,         .        .        111-116 

Somerville  table  and  diagram, 112-117 

Conveyance  of  children  to  school, 155-159 

Educational  museum,  disposition  of  material  of, 221 

Evening  schools, 130-134 

Examinations,  effects  of,  upon  school  and  instruction,      ....       213-218 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  public  schools, 135-139 

Table  relating  to,  for  past  ten  years, 135 

Harris,  "W.  T.,  educational  data  for  State  and  nation,  from  report  of,      .      223,  224 

High  schools,  academies  serving  as, 106,  107 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to,    .        .        .        .      120 

Enrolment  steadily  increasing, 109 

Legal  requirements, 129,  130 

New  schools  reported, 107,  108 

Pupils  retained  by,  as  successfully  as  by  elementary  schools,       .        .        .      110 

Tables  relating  to, HI,  112 

Tuition,  State  reimbursement  of, 121-127 

Kindergartens,  towns  having  public  kindergartens,  and  number  of,        .       219-221 

Massachusetts,  in  the  financial  statistics  of  the  country, 227 

In  the  general  statistics  of  the  country, 224-226 

Normal  schools,  dates  of  first  opening  of,  and  names  of  present  principals,     .      207 

Development  of, 207,  208 

Examinations  for  admission  to,  aim  of, 210-213,  218 

Paris  Exposition,  contribution  from  State  Board  of  Education,        .        .        .      221 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  report  upon, 541-595 

Private  schools 84-99 

Pupils,  falling  back  of,  an  expensive  process, 118 

Recommendations  by, 240-243 

Resolutions  and  reports  relating  to  educational  conditions,       .        .        .       230-236 

School  attendance,  and  regularity  of, 87-106 

School  census, 78 

School  registers,  rules  and  directions  relating  to, 80-86 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 222-223 

State  exhibition  of  drawing, 222 

State  reimbursement  of,  expenditures  for  teachers, 150-154 

Statistical  returns,  summary  and  analysis  of, 71-161 

Superintendency  district  aided  by  the  State, 176-182 

Superintendents  of  schools,  cities  and  towns  employing,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  counties, •        .        .       170-175 

Names  and  salaries  of, 164-169 

Supervision  of  schools,  by  superintendents, 159-194 

By  school  committees  and  superintendents,  expense  of,         ....      160 

Towns  not  under, 183-185 

Teachers,  wages  of, 146-148 

Teachers'  institutes, 194-206 

Division  of  work  of,  among  the  agents  of  the  Board, 195 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of, 154 

Time  schools  have  been  kept,  comments  on, 134 

Truant  schools,  report  upon, 637-674 

Smith,  "Walter,  agent  of  the  Board,  1871,  also  director  of  drawing,  Boston,    .        .        13 

Dates  of  reports  of, 351 

Quotation  from  article  by, 13,  14 

Somerville  schools,  annual  reduction  in  numbers  for  four  classes  in,  during  thirteen 

years  of  schooling, 112 
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Table  showing  reduction  in  numbers  for  three  classes,  during  thirteen  years 

of  schooling, 112 

Explanation  of, 114 

Southworth,  Gordon  A.,  information  given  by,  relative  to  school  attendance  in 

Somerville, 110,  119 

Special  schools  for  defective  children, 18 

American  School  at  Hartford, 601,602 

Clarke  School, 602-604 

Horace  Mann  School, 605-610 

Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded, 621-633 

New  England  Industrial  School, 633,634 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,    .        .        .       613-620 

Sarah  Fuller  Home, 610-613 

Report  upon,  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,        .       599-634 
State  aid,  to  small  towns  to  secure  teachers  of  exceptional  ability, .        .        .       336,337 

To  superintendency  districts, 176-181 

State  attendance  officer,  recommended, 19,  20 

State  certification  and  examination  of  teachers, 222,223 

State  exhibits  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 12-16 

Appropriation  for  exhibit  of  1899, 222 

Special  report  upon  exhibit  of  1899,  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  .        .        .       398-453 

State  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition, 121-127 

Teachers'  salaries, 150-154 

State,  relation  to  town  control  of  schools, 188-191 

State  school  fund.    See  Fund,  Massachusetts  school. 

Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1898-99,  ....    i-cxxxvil 

Comments  on,  in  report  of  Board, 10 

Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show : 
First:  (a)  population  of  towns;  (6)  valuation  of  towns ;  (c)  public  schools, 
number  of;  {d)  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age;  (e)  per- 
sons between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  {f)  membership  and  at- 
tendance in  schools ;  ( g)  recapitulation  by  counties,       .        .        .         ii-lxx 
Second  :  («)  different  teachers  required  and  employed,  number  of;  (6)  nor- 
mal pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of;  (c)  wages  of 
teachers,  average  per  month ;  {d)  months  schools  have  kept ;  (e)  high 
schools,  statistics  of;  (/)  recapitulation  by  counties,     .        .        .       iv-lxxi 
Third :  (a)  amount  raised  by  taxes ;  (6)  supervision  by  school  committees, 
expense  of;  (c)  supervision  by  superintendents  ;  {d)  reports,  books  and 
supplies,  expense  of;  (e)  schoolhouses,  building,  altering  and  repair- 
ing; (/)  taxes,  total  amount  of,  and  voluntary  contributions;  {g)  re- 
capitulation by  counties, vi-lxxiii 

Fourth  :  (a)  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools ;  {b)  academies  and  private 
schools;  (c)  school  fund,  town's  share  of;  (rf)  apparatus,  portion  of 
fund  used  for ;  (e)  recapitulation  by  counties,         ....   viii-lxxiii 

Evening  schools,  number,  attendance  and  expense  of, Ixxiv 

Graduated  tables,  first  series  : 

Explanation  of, Ixxvi 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child, .        .        .   Ixxvii-lxxxvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, Ixxxviii-c 

By  counties,  per  child, ci 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cil 

Graduated  tables,  second  series  : 

Explanation  of, ciii 

Percentage  of  taxable  propertj'  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools,      civ 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, civ-cvii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, cviii-cxii 

By  counties, cxiii 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxiv 
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Graduated  tables,  third  series,  attendance,  towns'  rank  in  State,      .        .  cxvi-cxix 

Explanation  of cxv 

Counties,  towns'  rank  in, cxx-cxxiv 

Counties'  rank  in  State, cxxv 

Graduated  tables,  fourth  series, cxxvii-cxxxvii 

Explanation  of, cxxvi 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  based  on  average 

membership, '       .        .      cxxvii-cxxx 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, cxxxi-cxxxv 

By  counties,  per  child, cxxxvi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions,  ....      cxxxvii 

Institutions,  reformatory,  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough Ixxv 

Summary  of, 71-75 

Statistics,  high  schools,  condition,  equipment,  organization  and  courses  of  study 

in, 469-540 

Stoddard,  Elijah  B.,  report  of,  as  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  .        .    9-21 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 42-46 

As  visitor  to  the  North  Adams  State  Normal  School, 55-57 

As  visitor  to  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School, 47-49 

Suffolk  County  Truant  School,  report  upon, 660-665 

Superintendency  districts  aided  by  the  State, 176-181 

Names  of  superintendents  and  salaries  of, 166-168 

Superintendents  of  schools,  classification  of, 163 

Degrees  of  authority  exercised  by, 310,313,314 

District,  names  and  salaries  of, 166-168 

Drawing  instruction  fostered  by, 396 

Duties  of, 309-322 

Is  law  relating  to  desirable, 323 

Opinions  of  superintendents  in  regard  to 323-325 

Rules  relating  to,       ... 320-322 

Statistics  relating  to 310,  313,  314 

Employment  of,  act  of  1900  relating  to, 678 

High  school  principals,  serving  also  as,  names  of, 168 

Laws  relating  to,  referred  to, 323 

Lists  of,  for  1899,  with  locations  and  salaries, 164-169 

Meetings  of,  conducted  by  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board,        .        .        .      279 

Members  of  school  committees  serving  as, 169 

Qualifications  of,  advisability  of  fixing  by  law, 327-330 

Relation  of,  to  school  committee,  teachers,  and  parents,   ....       342-344 

Supervision  of  schools  by, 159-182 

As  shown  by  counties  and  towns, 162 

Benefits  derived  from 307 

Legislation,  order  of  development, 187,  188 

Movement  of  towns  towards, 185,  186 

Recommended  in  previous  reports  of  the  Board, 19,  20 

Time  of,  should  be  fully  given  to  supervision, 304 

Towns  without, 183-185 

Supervision  of  schools,  condition  of,  at  present, 298-302 

Expense  of,  by  school  committees  and  superintendents vi-lxxii 

For  ten  years, 160 

History  of,  down  to  1826,  outlined,  by  George  H.  Martin,        .        .        .        191-193 

In  Massachusetts 289-298 

Law  of  1898  relating  to, 298-300 

Of  1900, 678 

New  England  Superintendents'  Association  recommend  legal  provision  for,  231,  232 

Plans  of  apportioning  expense, 306 

Relation  of  State  and  town  to, 188-191 

Skilled  supervision,  shall  it  be  made  compulsory, 302-308 
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Special  report  upon,  by  John  T.  Prince, 289-330 

Summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations, 330 

Taxation  for  schools,  total  amount  expended, 138 

Amount  expended  on  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  .  .  .  139 
On  each  child  in  the  average  membership, 140,  141 

Teachers,  examination  of,  by  school  committee, 337,  338 

By  State, 338 


Male,  number  of,  and  wages,  as  compared  with  other  States, 
Normal  graduates  and  undergraduates,      .... 

Normal  school  pupils  in  force  of, 

Number  of,  employed  and  required, 

Positions  for,  ratio  of  teachers  to, 

Ratio  of  men,  to  women  teachers, 

Salaries  of,  decrease  in, 

State  reimbursement  of,  in  small  towns, .... 


.  225,  226 
iv-lxxv 
.  148,  149 
ii-lxxi 
.  147 
.  147 
.  148 
150-154 

Law  relating  to, 336 

Qualifications  of, 231 

Wages  of, 146-148 

Teachers'  institutes,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for, 262 

Cost  restriction  should  be  removed, 17,  203 

Division  of  work  of,  among  the  agents, 195 

Instructors  at,  and  topics  presented, 199-201 

Laurel  Park, 202 

Location  and  dates  of  holding, 194,  195 

Number  of,  for  past  ten  years, 196 

Salem  institute, 202 

Towns  represented, 196-199 

Towns  where  institutes  have  been  held  since  1846, 203-207 

Western  county,  newspaper  account  of, 339-341 

Temperance  law,  special  report  upon  compliance  of  cities  and  towns  with.    See 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of, 154,  vi-lxvi 

Textile  schools, 16,  17 

Time  schools  have  been  kept,  length  of, 134,  iv-lxxv 

Average  length  of,  higher  for  Massachusetts  than  for  the  country,   .        .        .      225 

Town,  State  relation  to  control  of  schools  by, 188-191 

Training  schools.    See  Model  and  Practice  Schools. 
Transportation  of  children.     See  Conveyance  of  Children. 

Truant  schools, 344,345,637-674 

Comments  on  school  and  truancy  conditions, 672-674 

Essex  County,  report  of  the  superintendent  of, 638-641 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, .        .        .       641-643 

Hampden  Coimty,  report  of  the  superintendent  of, 643-646 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Board  of  EducatiOH,         .        .       647-648 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties, 648-649 

Location  of,  and  names  of  superintendents  of, .      637 

Middlesex  County,  report  of  the  superintendent  of 649-655 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,         .       655-657 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Counties,  report  of  the  superintendent,    .       657-659 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board, 659-660 

Report  on,  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,     .        .       637-674 

Suffolk  County,  report  of  the  superintendent, 660-664 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,      .        .       664,665 

Worcester  County,  report  of  the  superintendent  of, 665-670 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,         .       670-672 
Tyler,  Prof.  John  M.,  gave  course  of  lectures  at  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal 

School, 53 
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Bridgewater 35-38 

Fitchbiirg, 50-54 

rramingham, 25-29 

Hyannis,       . 58-63 

Lowell, 64-68 

North  Adams, 55-57 

Salem, 39-41 

State  Normal  Art  School, 42-46 

Westfield 30-34 

Worcester, 47-49 

Wages  of  teachers, 146-148 

Warren,  Prof.  H.  Langford,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of 

drawing, 429-432 

Weir,  Irene,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  .        .      445,  446 
Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  draw- 
ing,       422 

Report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School,        .        .        .  25-29 

As  visitor  to  the  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 64-68 

As  visitor  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 42-46 

Westborough,  State  Reform  School  at, Ixxv 

Westfield  State  Normal  Art  School,  appropriation  and  expenditures  for,        .      259,  260 

Exhibit  of,  at  State  exhibition  of  drawing, ,      414 

Crayons  of  Horace  Mann  and  John  W.  Dickinson  presented  to,       .        .        .        32 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, 30 

Changes  in, 30 

Lectures  at, .        .        .        .        .  32,  33 

Needs  of, 31 

Practice  department,  appropriation  for, 31,  32 

Principal  of,  Charles  S.  Chapin, 30 

Statistics  of, 33,  34 

Training  school,  agreement  relative  to,  between  town  and  State,      ...        32 

Building  of, .  31,  32 

Visitors,  report  of, 30-34 

Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  remarks  of,  at  conference  on  State  exhibition  of  drawing,  426-428 
Whittemore,  Henry,  principal  of  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School,  .  .  25 
Worcester  County  Truant  School,  report  upon,        ......       665-672 

Worcester  State  Normal  School,  administration  of, 47 

Anniversary  address,  given  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce, 49 

Apprenticeship  in, 48 

Appropriation  and  expenditures  for  support  of,  .....      260,  261 

Course  of  study  for  college  graduates, 48 

Improvements  and  repairs, 48,  49 

Instructors  in,  with  branches  of  study, ,47 

Changes  in, 48 

Principal  of,  E.  Harlow  Russell, 47 

Statistics  of, 49 

Visitors,  report  of, 47-49 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  principal  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,        ....      599 
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